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LUCIUS  ANNAEUS  SENECA 
DE  BENEFICIIS  LIBRI  VII 

The  Text  Emended  and  Explained 

BY 

WILLIAM  HAEDY  ALEXANDER 

INTRODUCTION 

As  IN  MOST  of  my  other  work  in  this  field,  the  attempt  in  the  present 
study  of  the  De  Beneficiis  of  Seneca  the  philosopher  is  to  show  with  re- 
gard to  its  text  that  what  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  passages  dealt  with 
require  is  explanation,  not  emendation;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  am 
convinced  that  despite  the  gloomy  remarks  to  be  found  on  this  topic  in 
our  standard  handbooks  the  Senecan  text  is  in  much  better  condition 
than  is  commonly  reported.  The  type  of  explanation  will  often  be  the 
expansion  of  "shorthand"  sentences  and  paragraphs;  the  De  Beneficiis 
seems  less  finished,  on  the  whole,  and  more  casual  than  the  other  works  in 
this  regard.  The  reader  is  frequently  left  to  his  own  devices,  and  if  he 
has  none  he  will  often  be  mystified  and  may  perhaps  welcome  a  guide. 

I  have  had  always  before  me  Hosius'  second  edition  (Leipzig,  1914), 
for  which  as  a  cautious  and  conservative  study  I  entertain  a  deep 
respect;  also  Prechac's  very  full  edition  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1926  and  1927) 
with  extensive  critical  notes  and  a  translation,  with  which  I  should  like 
to  agree  oftener  than  I  have  found  it  possible  to  do ;  and,  of  course, 
Gertz's  edition  (Berlin,  1876)  with  its  ably  conceived  and  argued 
critical  notes,  influenced,  however,  too  much  by  Madvig,  that  restless 
rewriter  without  warrant  of  so  many  things  in  classical  literature.  I  have 
also  kept  my  eye  steadily  on  one  example  of  a  very  extreme  conservatism 
in  text  matters,  the  thesis  of  J.  Buck,  De  Beneficiis  et  De  dementia  in 
der  Ueherlieferung  (Tiibingen,  1908),  a  wholesome  if  not  always  ac- 
cepted discipline. 

I  have  also  unearthed  from  an  omaggio  volume  (what  graveyards  of 
scholarship  these  Festschriften  are!)  in  honor  of  Ettore  Stampini 
{Miscellanea  di  Studi  Critici,  Torino-Genova,  1920)  some  observations 
by  that  veteran  of  Senecan  text  studies,  quem  honoris  causa  nomino, 
Luigi  Castiglioni.  They  are  discussed  in  their  several  places  of  reference. 

I  have,  moreover,  carefully  checked  all  the  references  to  the  text  of 
the  De  Beneficiis  appearing  in  Bertil  Axelson's  Senecastudien  (Lund, 
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1933)  as  recorded  in  his  index,  p.  119,  and  those  mentioned  in  the  same 
author's  Neue  Senecastudien  (Lund,  1939),  indexed  on  p.  240.  These 
works  are  examples  of  high-grade  text  criticism,  characterized  more 
particularly  by  that  common  sense  which  so  often  seems  to  desert 
workers  in  that  field.  His  extensive  application  of  the  principle  of 
clausular  rhythms  particularly  distinguishes  his  work,  but  by  no  means 
absorbs  all  his  energy. 

I  have  availed  myself  also  of  four  translations.  The  oldest  of  these, 
by  Citizen  LaGrange,  scornful  of  a  "Christian"  name  in  "An  III  de  la 
Republique,"  when  the  work  was  published  (and  so  handsomely  pub- 
lished in  leather  and  gold  stamping),  is  a  fine  piece  of  French  style, 
well  fitted  to  the  task  in  hand,  and  the  work  of  a  man  of  great  disceni- 
ment  for  the  elucidation  of  Seneca.  Prechac's,  already  mentioned,  is  by 
comparison  pedestrian,  but  a  French  translator  is  never  really  dull, 
thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  his  possession  of  a  mother  tongue  born 
for  clarity  and  to  a  rigorous  training  in  its  use.  In  the  Bohn  Library  I 
have  served  myself  with  Aubrey  Stewart's  translation  (London,  1887) ; 
it  is  a  good  translation,  and  never  more  dignified  and  sophisticated  than 
in  rendering  a  passage  obviously  not  understood.  Finally,  Basore's 
translation  in  the  Loeb  Library,  Volume  III  of  Seneca's  Moral  Essays 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  London,  1935),  has  stood  me  in  good  stead 
throughout.  It  is  hopelessly  undistinguished  as  a  piece  of  English,  but 
it  exhibits  an  honest  effort  to  meet  difficulties  and  achieves,  me  iudice, 
a  very  considerable  harvest  of  elucidatory  success. 

With  regard  to  these  various  commentaries  and  translations  it  should 
be  here  stated  that  very  seldom  will  page  references  be  given  for  matter 
contained  in  them.  Since  the  whole  nature  of  the  discussion  is  ad  locum, 
it  follows  that  when,  in  reference  to  a  passage  discussed,  one  of  these 
works  is  mentioned,  its  contribution  is  always  to  be  found  ad  locum  too. 
No  particular  trouble  or  appreciable  time  could  conceivably  be  saved  by 
printing,  let  us  say,  Prechac,  I,  73,  than  by  simply  saying  Prechac  ad  loc. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  type  of  work  will  rarely  be  served  by 
directional  signboards. 

Knowing  well  that  the  De  Beneficiis  is  not  the  type  of  work  that  in  its 
text  yields  readily  to  swift  and  brilliant  assaults,  I  have  invested  it 
slowly  and  systematically  more  Romano  during  an  entire  year  super- 
imposed on  other  time  offerings  to  the  same  siege,  as  already  explained 
in  the  Preface.  As  a  result,  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  places 
have  been  critically  examined,  and  it  is  the  result  of  these  examinations 
which  is  here  submitted.  It  is,  among  other  things,  offered  as  a  grateful 
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tribute  to  Seneca  himself,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  masters  of  the  com- 
plete resources  of  the  Latin  language,  from  whom  I  have  most  learned 
to  admire  the  by  no  means  contemptible  powers  of  that  magisterial 
tongue  for  expressing  the  finer  nuances  of  human  thought. 

To  most  modern  readers  the  De  Beneficiis  will  appear  dull  going; 
they  feel  that  the  matter  of  giving  and  returning  benefits  is  something 
that  can  be  handled  casually  as  the  need  arises,  more  by  instinct  than  by 
reason,  and  more  by  certain  loose  ideas  of  "friendship"  than  by  any 
agreed-upon  philosophy  of  the  same.  But  friendship  was,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  available  evidence,  more  formalized  among  the  ancients 
than  among  ourselves ;  a  good  friendship  was  a  good  piece  of  business,  as 
Socrates  argues  and  not  jestingly  either,  in  Xenophon,  Mem.  Socr. 
2.4.5-7,  even  if  the  careless  way  in  which  it  was  handled  might  make  it 
appear  otherwise.  This  view  is,  of  course,  repeated  in  Cicero's  De 
Amicitia,  and  the  very  application  of  the  word  amicitia  in  Roman  public 
life  to  political  relationships,  with  a  well-understood  give  and  take, 
emphasizes  the  idea. 

AVhere  friendship  is  treated  thus  and  not  with  the  "warm  glow" 
attitude  so  conventional  in  modern  times,  it  lends  itself  to  formal  ex- 
position by  chapter  and  verse,  and  especially  on  the  side  of  the  practical 
acts  in  which  it  reveals  itself,  heneficia.  If  friendship  is  a  very  important 
business,  it  requires,  like  all  well-conducted  business,  administration, 
and  administration  is  something  than  can  always  be  reduced  to  chapter 
and  verse,  or  to  a  series  of  formal  lectures,  to  a  "course"  in  a  college 
program.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  De  Beneficiis,  which  no  ancient 
can  possibly  have  felt  tiresome  or  unnecessary,  and  the  same  applies  to 
its  Greek  originals.  It  is  a  reasoned  and  reasonable  discourse  on  some- 
thing important  and  indeed  fundamental  in  life  practically  viewed. 

So  much,  certainly,  for  four  books  (I-IV)  of  the  De  Beneficiis,  in 
which  the  theory  of  benefits  is  adequately  considered,  at  least  in  all 
normal  situations.  But  the  rub  is  just  there ;  not  all  situations  in  regard 
to  benefits  are  normal,  and  even  those  which  seem  reasonably  so  on  the 
broad  view,  often  develop  one  or  two  oddly  exceptional  items  not 
covered  by  the  broad  theory  laid  down.  Hence  two  additional  books 
(V  and  VI)  provide  for  these  more  puzzling  eases  in  real  life,  and  yet 
another  (VII)  for  the  mental  riddles  which  an  abstract  consideration 
of  friendship  in  the  practical  field  of  benefits  produces — in  short,  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  philosophical  incompatibilities  in  the  field. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  through  a  reference  to  the  Memora- 
hilia  Socratis  that  the  Greeks  were  not  sentimentalists  on  the  subject  of 
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friendship  and  of  the  benefits  given,  received,  and  repaid  within  it.  The 
tendency  among  modern  readers,  especially  those  uninstructed  in  the 
"original  tongues,"  is  to  assume  the  contrary  and  also  what  they  would 
consider  its  corollary,  that  it  was  the  Romans  who  made  the  hardfisted, 
"business"  approach  to  such  subjects.  For  such  it  will  be  of  some  value 
to  learn  that  Seneca's  De  Beneficiis,  like  all  Roman  ethical  works,  rests 
squarely  on  a  Greek  foundation.  For  a  condensed  account  of  the  sources 
of  this  work  Prechac's  introduction,  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-xlii,  will  serve. 

As  for  the  question  of  the  manuscripts,  it  has  no  great  profundities 
in  the  study  of  the  De  Beneficiis.  The  outstanding  authority  is  N,  the 
Nazarianus ;  on  this  Gertz  staked  everything.  Hosius  has  shown,  how- 
ever, in  the  preface  to  his  second  edition,  pp.  x  ff.,  that  Gertz  was  not 
justified  in  attaching  unique  importance  to  the  document  as  he  under- 
took to  do  in  the  preface  to  his  1876  edition,  at  the  foot  of  p.  vi.  Scholar- 
ship since  Gertz's  time  has  done  much  to  establish  a  value  for  such  other 
MSS  as  R(eginensis),  G(uelferbytanus),  M(onacensis),  and  P(ari- 
sinus).  It  appears  that  these  MSS  are  really  the  sources  of  that  farrago 
of  readings  in  Fickert's  edition  of  a  century  ago  on  which  Gertz  drew 
so  liberally  for  the  healing  of  the  text  where  N  had  palpably  failed  him, 
seemingly  without  realizing  their  critical  significance.  R  especially  has 
qualified  for  recognition.  Buck,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  thesis  already 
mentioned,  has  restored — such  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  investigation — 
considerable  credit  to  Gertz  in  the  evaluation  of  N,  and  Prechac  in  the 
latest  of  De  Beneficiis  editions  tends  to  lean  heavily  on  N.  However,  one 
who  is  about  to  offer  several  score  conjectural  readings  may  take  assur- 
ance from  Hosius'  pronouncement  as  he  nears  the  end  of  the  preface  to 
his  second  edition  (p.  xxx)  :  "Nam  ne  Nazarianus  quidem,  quamvis  sit 
optiraus,  bonus  est  testis  et  lacunis  et  corruptelis  nimis  scatens,  in  quibus 
sanandis  frustra  viri  sagacissimi  se  torserunt  torquebuntque."  In  other 
words,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  conjecture,  and  one  must  take  his 
chances  on  the  sweeping  quality  of  Hosius'  "frustra." 

The  manner  of  reference  to  the  passages  in  introducing  them  will  be 
to  mention  book,  chapter,  section,  e.g.,  7.1.5,  following  which  will  be 
noted  between  parentheses  the  page  and  line  in  Hosius'  second  edition, 
e.g.,  (181 :  7).  Where  no  letters  precede  numbers  it  is  understood  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  passage  in  the  De  Beneficiis  itself ;  for  passages  from 
other  works  of  Seneca  abbreviations  such  as  E.M.,  Dial,  N.Q.,  CI.  will  be 
employed.  For  quick  reference  purposes  a  list  is  here  appended  of  all 
the  passages  that  are  considered  in  this  study. 
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Book  1 :  1.1,  3.8,  9.1,  9.1  fin.,  11.1,  11.5,  12.3. 

Book  II:  4.1,  4.3,  7.3,  10  entire,  11.3,  14.5,  17.4,  18.2,  18.3,  18.5,  21.4,  24.2,  27.3, 

27.4,  29.5,  29.6,  33.3,  34.3. 
Book  III:  5.2,  7.3,  11.2,  12.3,  14.1,  15.3,  16.3,  18.2,  18.2  fin.,  18.4,  22.2-3,  22.4,  23.1, 

23.4  fin.,  26.2,  27.3,  28.2,  29.5,  30.4,  36.3. 
Book  IV:  2.2,  5.3,  8.1,  11.3,  12.2,  12.3,  12.5,  13.3,  17.3,  19.2,  21.4,  21.6,  22.3,  2G.3, 

29.1,  30.2,  38.2,  39.2  med.,  39.2  fin. 
Book  V:  1.5,  3.1,  3.1  fin.,  3.3,  4.1,  6.2,  6.6,  8.1,  9.4,  10.1,  12.2,  12.6,  14.2,  14.5-6,  16.4, 

17.3,  21.2,  21.3,  25.2,  25.3. 
Book  VI:  2.2,  7.2,  7.3,  9.2,  12.2,  15.4,  16.2,  19.1,  23.6,  24.2,  27.7,  30.2,  30.6,  31.2,  31.7, 

33.3,  35.4,  37.3  fin.,  38.3,  38.5,  39.1,  40.2. 
Book  VII:  1.5,  1.7,  4.2,  4.3,  4.5,  5.2,  6.2,  8.1,  8.2,  8.2  med.,  12.2,  14.3,  15.1,  15.3,  16.5, 

19.6,  19.7,  20.4,  21.2,  29  entire,  30.1,  30.1  bis,  30.2,  31.1,  32.1. 
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BOOK  I 

1.1.1  (1:3)  It  is  hard  to  approach  this  passage  dispassionately  be- 
cause everyone  who  reads  it  sees  it  printed  with  the  damning  asterisk, 
or  the  equally  partisan  unci  a7igularii  (<  >),  or  insinuating  italics.  I 
propose  for  myself  to  subscribe  to  the  view  of  J.  Buch,  viz.,  that  there 
is  no  lacuna  in  the  text  and  that  nihil  propemodum  dixerim  means  "ich 
mochte  es  als  etwas  nicht  der  Rede  Wertes  bezeichnen  dass  usw."  Cer- 
tainly, as  compared  with  a  great  many  of  the  mistakes  made  by  people 
living  recklessly  and  unreflectively,  failure  to  know  how  to  bestow  a 
benefit  or  how  to  receive  it  is  nihil  propemodum,  a  gaueherie  rather  than 
an  error,  regarded  mostly  with  an  amused  eye  by  the  world  in  general. 
"Ill-bestowed"  is  attended  by  "ill-owed"  ;  poor  judgment  in  the  party 
of  the  first  part  (qui  facit  beneficium)  is  echoed  by  equally  poor  judg- 
ment in  the  party  of  the  second  part  (qui  accipit  beneficium),  a  cor- 
related fault,  certain  in  the  end  to  generate  in  A  the  bestower  a  very 
critical  attitude  toward  B  the  recipient.  "But  there's  nothing  extraor- 
dinary about  all  this ;  our  choice  is  abominable,  and  our  manner  sug- 
gests throwing  a  thing  at  a  person  rather  than  giving." 

1.3.8  (7:  16)  The  MS  consensus  is:  de  ipso  heneficio  dandi  etc.  The 
meaning  clearly  is :  "Chrysippus  has  very  little  to  say  about  a  benefit 
in  and  of  itself  *  *  *  of  giving,  receiving,  and  returning  a  benefit." 
What  is  required  for  the  gap  is  a  connective  and  a  noun  parallel  in 
construction  to  heneficio;  so  Prechac :  <et  commercio>.  I  venture  to 
offer:  <et  vinclo>  :  "and  the  bond  formed  by  giving,  receiving,  and 
returning  (a  benefit)."  The  -do  of  vinclo  is,  in  minuscules,  very  like 
the  -do  of  heneficio;  <et  vinclo >  fell  out  through  homoeoteleuton. 

1.9.1  (12:  22)  Pretium  se  sui  fecit.  One  might  say  ordinarily  in  life 
regarding  a  certain  transaction:  huius  rei  pretium  centum  sestertios 
fecit.  Here  the  huius  rei  is  replaced  by  sui  and  the  centum  sestertios  by 
se.  "He  made  the  price  of  himself,  himself"— no  doubt  meaning  "him- 
self (with  all  his  potentialities  of  development) ."  Translate :  "he  valued 
himself — at  himself  \" 

Quemadmodum  Socraten  sihi  daret,  as  epigrammatic  as  the  pre- 
tium .  . .  fecit  preceding :  "how  he  might  secure  Socrates  for  himself  as 
a  sift." 
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1.9.1  fin.  (12:  24).  The  word-relations  are  here  established  in  gram- 
matical "shorthand."  A  quali  needs  no  profecta  to  modify  it ;  the  a  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  sonrce.  Cf.  1.10.4:  omnia  ista  ah  ingrato  sunt. 
All  that  has  happened  is  that  the  N  scribe  blundered  from  prospici- 
endum  into  proficiendum,  an  easily  understood  psychological  error  of 
"transfer"  from  the  less  common  to  the  more  common,  with  a  minimum 
of  letter  variation  involved. 

1.11.1  (15:  15)  Prechac's  correction  of  quod  animum  of  N  to  quod 
aiunt  is  to  be  approved.  The  sound  of  the  sentence  is  proverbial.  I  can- 
not discover  any  reason  for  the  existence  of  ad  animum  in  it. 

If  anyone  prefers  to  read  ad  animum,  let  him  understand  it  with  its 
verb  as  "comes  to  one's  attention,"  "impresses  the  mind"  (Basore)  — 
certainly  not  "affects  the  mind"  (Stewart). 

1.11.5  (16  :  9-18)  In  section  5  we  have  begun  to  talk  of  the  second  class 
of  benefits  which  we  can  confer;  cf.  1.11.2 :  quaedam  secundum  [obtinent 
locum],  sine  quiMis  non  delemus  [vivere].  The  description  of  what 
these  are  begins  with  proxima  (1.11.4),  and  the  implication  is  that  our 
heneficia  toward  others  should  lie  in  procuring  or  conserving  these 
things  for  them. 

Last  in  the  list  comes  office  and  advancement  in  office  for  those  seeking 
to  climb  higher.  The  final  phrase  under  this  category  is  nee  enim  . . .  siU 
utilem  fieri.  As  it  stands  it  must  be  interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  recipient;  yet  we  are  really  supposed  to  be  studying  what  we  can 
give  somebody  else.  Hence  Prechac's  civi  for  sihi.  But  I  suggest  [s]ihi, 
with  the  force  of  "in  auxilio  alicui  dando  quo  ille  honores  consequatur." 

See  my  note  in  CQ  31  (1937)  55,  and  cf.  3.38.3  where  ihi  refers, 
summatively,  to  the  whole  content  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

1.12.3  (17  :  18)  Momentum  undoubtedly  means  not  only  "a  short  space 
of  time"  but  also  "a  small  consideration."  Cf.  3.9.2,  quid  adsedisse 
aegro  et  cum  valetudo  eius  ac  salus  momentis  constaret,  excepisse  idonea 
cibo  tempora  et  cadentes  venas  viyio  refecisse  et  medicum  adduxisse 
morienti?  where  momentis  refers  clearly  to  small  details  such  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  food  and  stimulant  at  just  the  right  time  and  getting 
the  doctor  on  the  spot  with  promptitude  when  things  get  serious.  Here 
I  think  that  Basore's  translation  "when  his  health  and  recovery  were  a 
matter  of  moments"  gives  a  wrong  impression  by  emphasizing  time 
rather  than  attention  to  small  details.  I  would  replace  "a  matter  of 
moments"  by  "dependent  on  small  considerations." 
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Here  at  1.12.3  I  see  no  point  in  Hosius'  momentis  <quibusdain>,  but 
would  find  some  merit  in  quia  momentis  quae  dam<^us'>  grata  et  ingrata 
sunt:  "because  by  small  considerations  the  things  which  we  give  are 
welcome  or  unwelcome."  The  whole  discussion  is  about  the  right  and 
appropriate  kind  of  thing  to  give  {quae  dam<iis>),  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  much  care  be  bestowed  on  small  details,  because  the 
difference  between  heneficia  grata  and  heneficia  ingrata  turns  so  often 
on  small  details  (momenta) .  The  prompt  occurrence  thereafter  of  datnus 
in  the  clause  si  id  damns,  while  not  logically  an  argument  for  the  read- 
ing quae  fZam  < us >,  is  psychologically  so,  as  suggesting  that  a  phrase 
employing  the  same  verb  has  recently  been  in  the  writer's  mind.  The 
translation,  with  my  correction  :  "let  a  person  study  the  time  (of  giving) , 
the  place  (of  the  same),  the  characters  (of  the  recipients),  because  it  is 
by  attention  to  such  smaU  considerations  that  the  things  we  give  are 
welcome  (benefits)  or  unwelcome." 

BOOK  II 

2.4.1  (23:  22)  Prechac's  change  of  est  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  to 
esse  would  be  deserving  of  consideration  were  it  not  for  the  sound 
clausular  rhythm  of  impetrasti  rogandum  {e)st,  which  Prechac's  read- 
ing embarrasses  with  an  extra  syllable.  The  insertion  of  quod  following 
the  lectio  vulgata  seems  to  me  inescapable;  it  could  easily  have  dis- 
appeared after  quoque.  No  emendation  should  be  considered  that 
eliminates  quoque;  the  word  marks  the  identity  of  the  source  from  which 
you  must  seek  for  actual  fulfillment  of  the  bencficium  with  that  from 
which  you  have  already  obtained  the  promise  of  bestowal. 

2.4.3  (24:  4)  Castiglioni  comments  (op.  cit.,  p.  169)  on  nemo  ilia 
intercipiat .  . .  tuam  minuat  as  follows:  "Soltanto  il  cambiamento  di 
struttura  dinota  la  natura  della  frase  (nemo  in  eo  .  .  .  minuat)  e  il 
conseguente  suo  rapporto  con  le  antecedenti,  mentre  ne  e  perfettamente 
uguale  il  movimento  iniziale.  II  suo  valore  eausale  non  appare,  non  dico 
debitamente  rilevato,  ma  neppure  con  quel  minimo  di  evidenza,  che  e 
rigorosamente  necessario."  That  seems  absolutely  just ;  no  one  in  read- 
ing the  sentence  has  any  notice  until  jyotest  is  reached  that  the  structure 
of  the  third  nemo  sentence  is  going  to  be  any  different  from  that  of  the 
two  preceding  nemo  sentences.  There  is  no  warning  conjunction  near 
the  beginning  of  the  third  nemo  sentence,  where  one  might,  under  the 
circumstances,  expect  non  <enim>.  Cf.  5.10.2,  where,  in  like  surround- 
ings, enim  occurs  twice  as  an  apparent  necessity.  If  such  at  that  place, 
why  not  also  at  this? 
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2.7.3  (26:  4)  The  text  is  stylistically  improved  by  reading  (so  Cas- 
tig-lioni,  op.  cit.,  p.  170)  :  Aliquid  Tilerius  secutus  est  as  a  question.  "Did 
Tiberius  have  some  object  in  vie;v  ?"  Hermes'  <as>  secutus  is  certainly 
unnecessary  and  may  be  summanly  dismissed.  Cf.  the  question  at  4.20.2  : 
grains  quid  sequiturf 

Axelson  remarks  {8S,  p.  38j,  "Hermes'  von  Hosius  erwahnte  Kon- 
jectur  assecutus  est  einen  ganz  verkehrten  Sinn  in  den  Text  bringt." 
Axelson  translates  secutus  est  by  "folgte  einen  bestimmten  Zweck." 

2.10  (26  :  28-28 :  2)  This  chapter  is  very  loosely  written  in  places  and 
not  too  well  thought  out,  lea\ing  the  exact  meaning  indefinite.  My  trans- 
lation, with  interlarded  explanatory  notes  and  stage  directions,  is  as 
follows : 

"Sometimes  even  the  veryperson  who  is  being  aided  has  to  be  tricked, 
in  order  that  he  may  get  a  lenefit  without  knowing  from  whom  he  has 
got  it.  They  tell  us  that  Areesilas  had  a  friend  who  was  poor  but  con- 
cealed his  poverty.  Howevei,  lie  fell  sick ;  even  then  he  did  not  so  much 
as  admit  that  he  lacked  meaas  to  spend  on  his  very  necessities.  Arcesilas 
made  up  his  mind  that  this  friend  would  have  to  be  succored  secretly 
and  slipped  a  purse  under  lis  pillow,  so  that,  with  all  his  useless  display 
of  modesty,  he  might  come  upon  what  he  needed  (i.e.,  the  purse  under 
the  pillow)  [accidentally,  so  to  speak],  rather  than  accept  it  from 
Arcesilas.  [Now  comes  an  interlocutor  with  his  objection :]  'Well,  what 
of  it  ?  Will  this  friend  fail  to  know  from  whom  he  got  it  ?'  [Seneca  turns 
into  Arcesilas  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  conversation:]  'To 
begin  with,  let  him  not  be  informed,  if  that  feature  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  benefit ;  later  I  shall  do  and  give  plenty  of  other  things  thanks  to 
which  he  may  understand  who  was  behind  that  first  action  too.'  [Then 
the  interlocutor,  ironically,  assuming  the  part  of  Arcesilas,  or  in  any 
event  putting  himself  in  Arcesilas'  position,  speaks:]  'In  fine,  he  will 
not  know  that  he  has  received,  but  I  shall  know  that  I  have  given.' 
[Then,  in  propria  persona :]  'That's  not  good  enough.'  [Seneca-Arcesilas 
replies:]  'It  isn't  good  erjough  if  you're  meditating  an  investment,  but 
if  .you're  thinking  cf  making  a  gift,  you  will  give  in  the  manner  that  will 
best  aid  the  receiver.  You  will  be  satisfied  with  yourself  as  witness; 
otherwise  your  pleasure  consists  not  in  well-doing  but  in  being  recog- 
nized as  having  well  done.'  [The  interlocutor :]  'I  certainly  want  him  to 
know.'  [Seneca:]  'You're  looking  for  a  debtor.'  [Interlocutor:]  'I  cer- 
tainly want  him  to  know.'  [Seneca:]  'Come  now,  if  it's  better  for  him 
not  to  know,  if  it's  more  honorable,  more  pleasant,  will  you  not  change 
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your  tactics?'  [Interlocutor:]  'I  want  Mm  to  know.'  [Seneca:]  'So,  then, 
you  wouldn't  save  a  man's  life  in  the  dark  when  there  would  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  your  being  recognized  as  belief  actor  V  " 

The  difficulty  in  this  whole  passage  lies  in  lines  9-10,  p.  27,  where 
Arcesilas  (or  Seneca)  says  that  he  will  do  so  many  other  favors  later 
that  the  recipient  will  know,  not  only  -w-lio  has  done  these  other  favors, 
but  also  the  original  one.  From  that  poin'i  on  there  is  not  much  sense 
in  emphasizing  the  non  scire  if  the  benefited  individual  has  the  sense 
(intellegat)  to  work  out  who  is  the  source  of  the  kindnesses  that  are 
reaching  him. 

The  idea,  by  the  way,  occurs  quite  properly  and  logically  in  2.11.2: 
nisi  ut  aliud  dando  prioris  admoneas.  The  whole  chapters  31-33  should 
be  read  as  supplementary  comment  on  2.10. 

2.11.3  (28:  22)  I  repeat  my  proposal  male  in  CQ  31  (1937)  56,  viz., 
quo  7iarrante  <in  te>  Jioc  laudnhitur  quod  ipse  non  narras:  "this  also 
will  be  made  a  point  of  praise  in  you,  that  yra  don't  tell  it  yourself."  Not 
necessarily,  however,  made  a  point  of  praise  by  the  teller,  and  therein  I 
disagree  with  Basore  in  his  rendering.  Quo  narrante  is  strictly  circum- 
stantial and  does  not  point  to  an  agent. 

In  the  following  sentence  I  withdraw  m^  iudica[s],  as  proposed  in 
CQ  28  (1934)  56,  and  read  the  ingratum  me  iudicas  as  a  question.  The 
quod  adeo  non  est  committendum  following  neans  "but  so  true  is  it  that 
one  must  not  do  this  [viz.,  judge  another  ungrateful:  ingratum  me 
iudicas?]  that  etc." 

2.14.5  ( 32 :  5 )  This  is  a  very  bad  spot  indeed.  No  inspiration  for  remedy 
has  been  vouchsafed  any  emender  as  yet.  I  do  not  get  the  point  of  Ilosius' 
ipsas.  Nor  do  I  see  how  Madvig  ever  persuaded  himself  that  semet  ipso, 
a  reflexive  of  the  third  person,  could  stand  in  a  sentence  with  patiar  for 
its  main  verb.  Prechac's  asserere  sihi  nisi  seems  to  me  sheer  romancing. 
For  a  filler  I  prefer  Gertz's  in  nullum  malum  vires  aisumet  nisi  a  semet 
ipso.  Patiar,  as  he  points  out,  has  absolutely  no  standing. 

2.17.4  (34 :  22)  My  suggestion  remissae  for  N's  remisse  (CQ  31  [1937] 
56),  and  the  reasoning  there,  will  stand.  Wliat  is  behig  described  is  (a) 
an  easy  serve  {languidius,BC.  mittcmus) ,  (b)  a  return  (remissae)  by  our 
amateurish  opponent,  (c)  which  we  go  to  meet,  playing  it,  not  as  a 
placement  shot,  but  right  back  into  his  hands  in  order  to  keep  the  game 
going.  Note  the  punctuation  suggested :  si  cum  .  . .  negotium  est,  auda- 

\ 
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cius  . .  .  mitt  emus,  (utcumque  .  . .  npercutiet),  si  cum  tirone  et  indocto, 
non  . . ,  languidius  sc.  mittemus;  etin  ipsam  . .  .  remissae  occurremus. 

2.18.2  (36:)  Gertz:  dandum  <5st  et  aecipiendum>,  followed  by 
Prechae  but  with  omission  of  the  est.  This  reading,  however,  creates  the 
imf ortunate  clausula  heroa ;  it  occurs,  no  doubt,  in  Seneca  but  should 
surely  be  avoided  in  an  emendation.  Kronenberg,  in  CQ  1  (1906)  284, 
proposes  agendum.  The  meaning  is  satisfactory,  the  relation  to  the 
manuscript  reading  not  obvious.  My  <ce>de7idum  (CQ  31  [1937]  57) 
was  well  meant,  and  gives  the  clue  to  the  meaning. 

Suaserit  dandum  is,  however,  a  true  clausula;  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  explain  the  words,  since  formally  they  are  correct.  I  think 
dandum  is  not  meant  here  to  refer  to  giving  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  giving 
heneficia;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  discussing  quotnodo  se  gerere 
homines  in  accipiendis  deheant  (2.18.1),  and  dandum  is  out  of  place  if 
it  raises  the  question  of  giving  in  the  sense  of  giving  heneficia.  Dandum 
means  ''must  be  given  [to  her,  rctio],"  i.e.,  concedendum.  For  the  like- 
ness of  meaning  possible  as  between  coyicedere  and  dare,  cf .  Cicero,  pro 
Marcello  1.3. 

I  should  like  also  to  suggest  quo<d>  mode  haec  suaserit,  to  give  a 
subject  to  dandum:  "what  she  has  just  now  recommended,  must  be 
yielded  to  her."  I  am  satisfied,  however,  to  have  satisfactorily  justified 
dandum,  which  needs  no  addition,  subtraction,  or  alteration  of  any 
kind. 

2.18.3  (36  :  5-6)  On  the  possibility  in  the  text  of  Seneca  of  the  indica- 
tive's occurring  in  the  indirect  question,  which  Preehac  here  avoids  by 
his  separation  of  videamus  by  a  colon  from  the  following  interrogation, 
see  in  B.  Axelson's  SS  his  observations,  pp.  13-14.  In  2.29.1  Preehac 
punctuates  in  the  same  manner,  less  convincingly. 

2.18.5  (36:  21)  The  <et  ut  in  amicitiam>  of  Haase  is  essential;  the 
paleographic  explanation  of  tlie  error  is  simplicity  itself. 

Axelson's  comments  {N88,  pp.  37-39)  on  this  passage  are  most  en- 
lightening. (1)  He  replaces  the  incomprehensible  deleo  with  dehet; 
after  aU,  it  is  not  the  one  who  has  received  the  benefit  who  is  bound  to 
keep  up  the  rally,  once  he  has  made  his  first  return  (cf.  figure  of  the 
"tennis"  game,  2.17.3-4) ,  but  the  one  who  originally  gave  it,  if  the  game 
is  to  go  on  at  all.  (2)  He  treats  debet .  .  .  incipere  as  a  parenthesis  ex- 
planatory^ of  cohaeremus.  Why  are  we  stuck  together?  Because,  when 
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I  have  made  return  of  the  benefit  received,  he  has  "to  begin  [all  over 
again] ."  Manetque  amicitia  picks  upthe  coJiaeremus  after  the  postulated 
parenthesis. 

The  foregoing  rectification  and  explanation  of  the  passage  seem  un- 
challengeable. 

2.21.4  (39:  14)  Gertz  writes  (p  208):  "oratio  non  cohaeret;  nam 
exemplum  ab  Heeatone  positum,  quod  adfert  Seneca,  plane  diversum 
est  ab  eo  quod  antecedit,  ideoque  cum  eo  coniungi  non  potest."  But 
there  is  a  definite  coniunctio  in  that  there  are  two  successive  stories  in 
which  a  heneficium  is  refused,  one  pioviding  a  noble  example,  the  second 
offering  a  rather  silly  illustration  oi  such  refusal.  Gertz  may  not  have 
realized  Seneca's  coniunctio  but  it  is  there  none  the  less.  No  loss  has  been 
suffered  by  the  text. 

2.24.2  (41:  4)  My  proposal  {CQ  28  [1934]  54)  still  stands,  viz.,  to 
read  nee  delicate  accipiendum  est  nee  suhmisse  et  humiliter,  <nedum 
neglegenter>,  this  because  of  7mni  qui  neglegens  est  immediately  fol- 
lowing. The  loss  of  the  phrase  would  be  particular!}^  easy  in  this 
context  with  the  adverbial  -ter  homoeoteleuton  of  humiliter  and 
<neglegenter>. 

2.27.3  (43  :  9)  There  is  a  slight  condensation  of  language  here  which  is 
interesting  as  a  turn  of  speech.  Infinito  acrior  is  really  equal  to  an  eo 
which  would  be  the  correlative  of  quo  following,  plus  the  limiting  ad- 
verb of  acrior,  viz.,  infinite;  these  Seneca  fuses  into  infinito.  Translate : 
"the  might  of  a  flame  which  is  infinitely  fiercer  in  proportion  as  it  has 
flashed  up  from  a  fire  of  greater  size." 

2.27.4  (43:  15-17)  The  concluding  words  of  the  chapter  provide  a 
good  example  of  a  type  of  condensation  in  language  which,  while 
actually  illogical,  yet  operatively  causes  no  real  difficulty.  Here  out  of 
respicit,  associated  properly  with  nnde  venerit,  we  have  to  develop 
prospicit  to  go  with  the  quo  tendat.  The  recollection  of  such  phenomena 
should  serve  often  to  hold  us  back  from  proposing  emendations  which 
involve  unnecessary  implementation. 

2.29.5  (45 :  4)  I  doubt  that  momento  here  implies  time.  I  believe  that 
the  sentence  means:  ". . .  the  mind,  finally,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
that  is  not  open  to  the  same  degree  with  which  that  mind  applies  itself." 
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That  is,  there  are  no  ultimate  guarantees  for  the  mind's  achievement 
beyond  its  own  willingness  to  apply  itself.  The  implication  is  that  there 
are  no  restrictions,  either,  provided  the  mind  applies  itself  to  the  matter 
on  hand. 

2.29.6  (45 :  15)  Although  I  have  long  been  troubled  by  this  sentence 
and  have  presumed  to  think  that  for  its  second  part  maiora  nc  cupimus 
is  not  far  from  the  MS  tradition  and  very  close  to  the  argument  of  the 
chapter  (CQ  31  [1937]  57),  yet  I  am  now  ready  to  accept  the  Latin  as 
it  stands  in  the  sense :  "We  have  acquired  great  gifts,  greater  we  have 
not  got."  With  this  I  would  compare  the  first  sentence  of  sec.  4  :  quidquid 
nolis  negatum  est,  dari  non  potuit — as,  for  example,  the  capacity  to 
be  even  a.s  the  gods  themeslves.  Cf .  last  sentence  of  sec.  2,  and  in  general, 
3.3.2 :  ufi  mortalihus  mos  est  ex  magnis  maiora  cupiendi.  It  is  this  last 
which  has  long  led  me  to  hold  by  the  proposal  referred  to  above,  but  I 
now  regard  it  simply  as  a  chance  which  Seneca  missed. 

2.33.3  (48:  6)  It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  think  of  inserting 
<tertius>.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  Seneca  developed  the  heneficiiim 
side  of  the  parallel  in  terms  identical  with  the  first;  indeed,  alter  is 
noticeably  different  from  secundus.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  Buck, 
that  secundus  et  famae  et  eorum  quae  praestari . . .  possunt  brackets 
under  the  one  heading  hoth  the  fame  and  the  possible  selling  price  or 
exchange  value,  even  though  we  have  previously  had  unus,  alter,  tertius. 
The  inexactness  is  not  baffling. 

2.34.3  (48:  23)  Certain  points  should  be  noted  as  preliminaries  to  a 
rectification  of  the  text  here. 

(i)  Virtus  should  not  be  taken  into  account  at  all;  it  is  a  "filler"  only, 
without  sound  MS  backing,  (ii)  Neither  E.  Thomas'  mejis  after  forti- 
tudo  est,  nor  Hermes'  use  of  the  same  word  after  co7itemnens  is  appeal- 
ing ;  one  cannot  say  "courage  is  a  mind,"  but  rather  "courage  is  a  state 
of  mind."  The  cacophony  of  Hermes'  proposal  is  appalling,  (iii)  Bour- 
gery's  aius  {animus),  formed  from  the  final  a  of  pcricula  and  the  ius-  of 
iusta,  adopted  also  by  Prechac,  is  very  clever  but  impossibly  placed; 
the  interlocking  arrangement  it  produces  is  wholly  artificial,  (iv)  A 
quality  like  parsimonia  (beginning  of  sec.  4)  is  described  as  (a)  scientia 
vitandi  sumptus  supervacuos,  (b)  ars  re  familiari  moderate  utendi. 
Surely,  then,  the  first  effort  should  be  to  employ  ars  in  the  obvious  gap 
after  fortitudo.  (v)  Madvig  was  in  error  in  changing  iusta  to  iuste;  for 
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one  thing,  he  destroyed  the  clausula  in  that  way,  and,  for  another,  he 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  pericula  iusta  contrasts  the  prop- 
erl}^  incurred  and  bravely  faced  perils  of  the  freeman's  life  as  against 
the  dangers  of  the  professional  swordsman  or  of  the  slave  resolved  on 
suicide  and  thus  rendered  rash  enough  to  try  anything. 

With  these  things  in  mind  we  are  prepared  to  offer  the  following 
reading:  fortitudo  est  <ars>  pericula  iusta  contemnens  aut  etc.  Each 
of  these  qualities,  fortitudo  and  parsimonia,  is  defined  qiiu  ars  and  qua 
scientia,  in  chiastic  order;  each  definition  is  qualified  by  mentioning 
characters,  or  a  character,  to  whom  we  commonly  apply  the  parallel 
adjective,  i.e.,  fortis  for  fortitudo  and  parens  for  parsimonia,  in  a  sense 
not  completely  consonant  with  the  noun  as  defined.  All  this  is  very  fully 
and  carefully  explained  in  sec.  4.  In  the  course  of  this,  our  truly  brave 
man  is  said  to  be  ille  cum  ratione  fortuita  despiciens,  which  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  ars  pericula  iusta  contemnens  and  yet  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  it. 

As  for  the  method  of  definition  of  each  virtue  as  an  art  and  as  a  science, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  attractiveness  of  such  an  attempt. 
It  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Seneca  is  here  translating  from 
some  Greek  moralist  who  had  prepared  a  catalogue  of  all  the  virtues, 
with  each  defined  under  two  headings,  qua  art  and  qua  science.  That 
the  examples  furnished  for  illustration  would  for  a  Roman  be  of  the 
Roman  type  wherever  possible,  as  under  fortitudo  here,  is,  of  course, 
natural. 

The  fortitudo  definition  with  the  reading  <ars>  would  translate  as 
follows :  "Courage  is  an  art  which  despises  proper  perils  [that  is,  perils 
which  the  citizen  in  a  free  state  may  properly  be  called  on  to  face],  or 
the  science  of  hurling  dangers  back,  of  facing  them  when  they  assault 
us,  and  of  challenging  them;  yet,  for  all  that,  we  call  a  gladiator  a  brave 
man,  and  so  too  a  worthless  slave  whose  blind  rage  has  driven  him  to  a 
contempt  for  death."  This  certainly  seems  to  be  perfectly  adjusted  to 
the  run  of  the  whole  passage. 

Thus,  for  the  good  reasons  I  have  just  supplied  and  because  of  the 

eminently  satisfactory  result  achieved,  I  withdraw  the  proposal  made 

in  CQ  28  (1934)  54,  replacing  it  with  fortitudo  est  <ars>  pericula 

iusta  etc. 

BOOK  III 

3.5.2  (54 :  13)  Stewart's  translation  is  obscure  through  sheer  grandios- 
ity. Prechac's  French  I  fear  I  do  not  understand,  finding  it  harder  to 
follow  than  the  Latin,  and  not  knowing  from  what  he  derives  his  deja. 
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Basore  seems  to  do  better :  "For  so  surely  is  he  ungrateful  who  has  for- 
gotten that  a  man  is  ungrateful  when  a  benefit  only  'comes  into  his 
mind.'  "  A  comma  after  "forgotten"  would  improve  things,  but  even  so 
it  is  hard  to  determine  the  meaning. 

I  suspect  that  actually  we  should  read  is  gratus  for  ingratus  following 
the  ut,  the  is  being  at  once  defined  by  the  cui  . . .  venit  clause.  The  brain 
behind  the  N^  hand  had  the  same  idea  in  view  with  <non>  ingratus, 
and  the  elegant  translation  of  La  Grange  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  428)  reflects  the 
same  approach :  "En  effet,  celui  qui  oublie  est  tellement  ingrat  que  le 
simple  souvenir  des  bienfaits  fait  passer  un  homme  pour  reconnoisant." 

The  idea  is,  that  so  generally  and  completely  has  "remembering"  or 
"not  forgetting"  become  treated  as  the  equivalent  of  "gratitude"  in  the 
field  of  benefits,  that  a  man  can  qualify  as  "grateful"  who  from  time  to 
time  recalls  a  benefit  done  him,  even  though  he  shows  no  signs  of  doing 
anything  else  about  it. 

3.7.3  (55:  15)  Castiglioni's  note  (op.  cit.,  p.  170)  should  be  taken  into 
account  here ;  he  objects,  with  some  reason,  to  duas  res  followed  up  by 
gratum  hominem  et  hcneficium,  one  person  and  one  thing,  and  would 
read  animum  for  hominem.  He  believes  that  hominem  got  into  the 
present  passage  through  the  gratum  hominem  of  sec.  2  and  vita  humana 
in  the  opening  of  sec.  3.  My  own  suspicion  would  be  that  Castiglioni  is 
right,  but  that  it  was  probably  Seneca  himself  who  made  the  mistake. 

3.11.2  (58:  27)  Gertz  found  an  excellent  place  at  the  end  of  sec.  1  to 
which  to  transfer  et  quia  . . .  contineretur  from  the  end  of  sec.  2.  With 
this  judgment  Prechac  agrees,  but  justifiably^  remarks  that  Gertz  has 
given  us  no  good  reason  why  we  should  find  the  words  where  we  do 
rather  than  there. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  can  be  well  justified  in  the  position  which  the 
MSS  assign  them.  The  part  of  the  sentence  coming  after  the  et  quia  is 
not  actually  an  additional  factor,  but  an  explanation  of  the  horum  merita 
preceding.  "The  services  of  these  (=  parents)  are  admitted  openly,  not 
only  in  the  bringing  up  of  their  children  as  a  family  matter,  but  in  con- 
trolling them  like  domestic  magistrates,  because  youth  needs  discipline 
and  direction,"  would  be  a  better  sentence;  but  Seneca  falls,  as  even  the 
best  authors  in  all  ages  have  fallen,  for  the  all  too  facile  et,  and  simply 
tacks  on  a  statement  which  should  have  been  framed  in  some  reasonable 
hypotactic  arrangement.  I  feel  no  overwhelming  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  manuscript  reading  as  it  stands  and  where  it  stands. 
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3.12.3  (59  :  21)  Gertz's  complaints  about  the  infelicity  of  the  repeated 
vocahis  enm  are  dissipated  completely,  it  seems  to  me,  by  Prechac's 
simple  device  of  writing  the  interrogation  sign  again  at  the  end  of  the 
second  vocahis  eum  sentence.  Cf.  for  verb  repetition,  with  a  negative 
attached  to  the  second  verb,  3.17.2 :  an  tu  infelicem  vocas  qui  caruit 
acie  . . . ,  non  vocas  miserum  etc. 

This  much  I  would  concede  to  Gertz :  the  first  vocahis  sentence  seems 
to  need  in  addition  to  the  text,  but  probably  in  thought  only,  the  clause 
quod  non  reddidit. 

3.14.1  (60:  14)  Briefly,  the  argument  of  ch.  13  can  be  set  up  thus. 
[Claim  of  interlocutor:]  "People  will  be  slower  to  give  if  their  gifts 
are  not  [legally]  protected,  and  the  repudiators  of  such  gifts  are  not 
punished."  [Seneca's  answer:]  "(1)  Benefits  will  fall  off  rather  because 
people  [under  your  proposed  law]  will  suffer  the  risk  of  being  haled  into 
court  to  defend  their  character;  they  wiU  rather  forego  the  benefits. 
(2)  Again  (deinde),  givers  do  not  like  to  press  their  gifts  on  the  re- 
luctant; the  glory  of  the  service  is  reduced  by  safeguarding  it  with 
elaborate  precautions;  this  will  [under  your  proposed  law]  reduce  the 
number  of  the  benefactors  and  of  the  benefits  conferred." 

On  a  careful  rereading  of  the  above,  which  is  a  fair  treatment  of  the 
material  of  ch.  13, 1  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  first  words  of  ch.  14  must 
belong  to  the  interlocutor.  The  opening  deinde  is  not  a  continuation  of 
Seneca's  argument  {illud  quoque  ...  deinde  of  ch.  13),  but  resumes 
from  the  objection  launched  in  the  first  sentence  of  ch.  13.  It  runs  on 
thus  from  the  lips  of  the  interlocutor  :  "Very  well,  then  [have  your  way 
about  the  effect  of  our  proposed  law,  Seneca,  according  to  your  argu- 
ments (1)  and  (2)],  the  benefits  will  be  fewer  [as  you  claim,  through 
the  attitude  of  possible  recipients,  as  /  say,  through  the  reluctance  of 
legally  unprotected  givers ;  it's  all  the  same  in  the  end  as  far  as  numbers 
go],  but  they  will  be  more  genuine,  and  can  you  see  any  harm  anyway 
(autem)  in  putting  a  check  on  reckless  giving?" 

From  the  q7dd  sentence  thereafter  is  inferred  something  such  as  nihil 
mail  est,  for  which  the  hoc  enim  clause  is  the  explanation. 

I  must  therefore  join  Haase  in  treating  deinde  .  .  .  temeritatem  as 
words  of  the  interlocutor,  occupying,  as  frequently,  the  first  place  in  the 
chapter  in  order  to  set  up  the  next  phase  of  the  discussion.  Cf.  in  this 
book  as  examples  of  this  practice  chs.  11,  13, 16, 17,  34. 
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3.15.3  (61 :  13)  I  think  that  the  et  after  generis  is  too  hard  a  core  of  MS 
rock  to  be  lightly  blasted  out  of  the  sentence;  it  is  not  ours  to  eject  it, 
but  rather  to  show  how  it  came  there.  I  cannot  accept  Prechac's  render- 
ing, either:  "Oh!  le  honteux  aveu  de  la  nature  des  hommes,  de  la 
malhonnetete  et  de  la  sceleratesse  publique" ;  the  uses  of  the  genitive 
in  the  two  dependent  phrases  are  too  diverse  to  be  associated  thus  easily. 
The  confession  relates  to  (i)  something  fundamentally  bad  in  the 
human  make-up,  (ii)  a  display  of  that  fundamental  badness  in  a  public 
way  (jmhlicae).  After  all,  there  may  be  faults  which  for  very  shame  are 
concealed;  this  one  is  flaunted.  I  suggest  therefore:  0  turpem  humani 
generis  <degeneri>  etc.  Translate  :  "Oh,  the  shameful  admission  of  the 
demoralization  of  the  human  kind  and  of  the  crookedness  and  wickedness 
we  practice  in  this  perfectly  open  way !" 

3.16.3  (62 :  9)  The  division  of  the  sentences  of  the  text  is  here  a  ques- 
tion. I  cannot  see  the  point  in  attaching  the  nisi  apud  alium  clause  to  the 
non  sufficit  dies  omyiihus.  This  latter,  by  the  way,  must  belong  with 
nisi  singulis  divisit  koras.  Basore  appears  to  recognize  that  in  his  transla- 
tion, though  he  might  have  made  his  punctuation  agree  with  the  sense 
he  gives  the  passage. 

I  place  a  period  after  omnibus,  begin  a  new  sentence  with  nisi  apud 
alium,  and  continue  that  sentence  through  to  adulterium.  My  corre- 
sponding translation  is  as  follows :  "What  woman  will  you  find  so 
wretched,  so  unattractive,  as  to  be  satisfied  with  just  one  'pair'  of 
paramours,  without  assigning  each  hour  of  the  day  [for  an  individual 
lover] ,  and  the  day  is  too  short  for  all  of  them  [at  that] .  Unless  she  takes 
her  afternoon  drive  with  this  one,  and  spends  the  night  with  that,  she  is 
a  frump  and  out  of  date,  because  she  doesn't  know  that  to  have  only  a 
single  paramour  is  called  'being  married.'  " 

3.18.2  (63  :  28)  The  praeterea,  not  connecting  itself  satisfactorily  with 
sec.  1,  has  been  moved  back  by  Prechac  to  sec.  1  as  its  last  word  in  the 
sense  "qui  est  plus."  This  is  most  improbable,  because  a  beautiful  clausula 
is  thereby  completely  destroyed.  Equally  improbable  is  Sonntag's  pro- 
posal to  interchange  the  places  of  sec.  2  and  sec,  3.  Let  us  remember 
that  these  sections  are  not  like  two  successive  lines  of  poetry,  which  may 
readily  enough  interchange,  being  relatively  small  units  and  very 
similar  in  their  form. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  whole  of  chapter  18,  sec.  1,  is  a 
parenthesis,  which  might  quite  properly  be  indicated  by  the  appropriate 
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punctuation.  Praeterea  etc.  follows  on  point  one  already  recorded  at 
the  end  of  chapter  17  :  "even  if  he  has  accepted  a  benefit  from  a  slave,  he 
bases  his  judgment  not  on  the  'from  whom'  but  on  the  'what  received.'  " 
Then  comes  the  parenthesis,  then  (with  praeterea  in  the  sense  "sec- 
ondly") the  second  point  in  justification  of  the  possibility  of  accepting 
a  heneficium  from  a  slave. 

3.18.2  fin.  (64 :  5)  I  believe  that  promitteret  is  an  error  for  promeret, 
the  common  psychological  error  of  writing  a  more  familiar  word  for 
the  less  familiar  word,  both  presenting  the  same  general  appearance. 
In  this  case  the  mistake  is  favored  by  the  not  far  distant  amitteret  (thus, 
with  Gertz,  for  mitteret).  I  regard  sibi  si  as  a  transposition  for  si  sibi. 

The  sentence  deals  with  two  aspects  of  the  power  of  virtus,  (i)  to 
harden  us  against  the  "changes  and  chances  of  our  mortal  life";  (ii)  to 
evoke,  on  occasion,  something  great  (magnum)  in  humanity.  But  these 
things  it  cannot  do  if  it  is  a  shuttlecock  itself ;  it  must  be  dependable 
(cert a)  and  not  subject  to  loss  with  change  in  social  or  economic  status 
(fortuna). 

The  translation :  "For  what  security  would  there  be  against  life's 
uncertainties,  what  that  is  noble  would  the  human  spirit  bring  forth, 
if  it  lost  a  virtue  it  could  depend  on  (sibi  certam)  by  a  change  of  status 
(fortuna)  ?"  The  last  phrase  might  also  be  rendered :  "by  a  stroke  of 
ill  fortune." 

3.18.4  (64:  17)  The  analogous  sentence  would  be  oram  maritim,am 
dicionis  suae  fecerunt,  "they  brought  the  sea  coast  under  their  sway." 
Here  it  works  out  as  "they  have  brought  the  masters  under  their 
benefit."  Not  some  possession  of  the  masters,  but  the  masters  themselves. 
The  reference  is  therefore  to  slaves  who  have  saved  their  masters'  lives, 
or  have  conferred  on  them  other  extraordinary  benefits. 

3.22.2-3  (66 :  23)  The  acute  eye  of  Axelson  (NSS,  pp.  39-40)  has  seen 
that  inter  se  . . .  accipere  is,  like  quid  si  nolletf  preceding,  an  objection 
of  the  interlocutor,  to  be  punctuated  also  with  a  sign  of  interrogation. 
To  this  inter  se  .  . .  accipere  question  Seneca  replies  immediately  with 
his  atqui  sentence.  Thus  the  apparent  incoherence  of  a  passage  is 
remedied  with  a  question  mark  and  a  set  of  quotation  indicators. 

3.22.4  (67:  8)  Prechac,  finding  acceperis  "subobscure,"  reads  acci- 
peres,  and,  following  that,  esset  for  est.  If  we  can  clear  up  the  obscurity 
of  the  text,  these  changes  will  be  quite  unnecessary. 
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Evidently  quod  in  illius  potestate  fuit  matches  directly  in  tua  potes- 
tate  est,  and  so  domino  dedit  should  match,  in  reverse,  a  servo  plus  some 
form  of  accipere  (traditionally,  acceperis) .  The  statement  is  therefore 
very  carefully  constructed,  it  would  appear,  in  a  balance  of  opposites. 

Will  this  provide  a  sound  meaning?  "What  was  within  his  power, 
he  did" — that  is,  he  conferred  a  benefit  on  his  master  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  pofestas.  "That  you  may  not  receive  from  a  slave,  lies  in  your 
power" — that  is,  you  don't  have  to  take  a  benefit  from  him;  it's  within 
your  potestas  to  decline  a  benefit  from  such  a  source.  But  stop,  look, 
listen  :  "  [in  these  times]  who  is  so  exalted  that  fortune  does  not  compel 
him  to  need  [the  assistance  of]  even  the  humblest?" 

Thus  everything  appears  to  be  in  order,  and  Prechac's  fears  are 
groundless.  The  one  text  temptation  is  to  regard  fecit  as  a  doublet  that 
has  grown  out  of  fuit;  with  fecit  ejected,  the  sentence  would  be  in  per- 
fect balance  to  the  last  detad.  But  no  doubt  we  should  rather  regard 
it  as  a  chance  that  Seneca  missed. 

3.23.1  fin.  (67 :  15)  The  phrase  alius  decepit  can  be  understood  only  in 
close  association  with  alius  lyiortcm  domini  adiuvit.  The  reference  is, 
then,  to  an  instance  in  which  a  slave,  far  from  helping  his  master  to  find 
death,  enabled  him  to  escape  it  by  some  ruse.  The  meaning  is,  therefore, 
"cheated  death,"  and  I  venture  to  say  that  Seneca  was  not  thinking  very 
hard  or  closely  of  the  genitive  domini  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote 
alius  decipit.  Translate :  "helped  him  to  cheat  death." 

3.23.4  fin.  (68  :  6)  Prechac's  emendation  non  est,  mihi  crede,  non  dico 
servilis  <sed  vilis>  animi  etc.,  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the  perfect 
emendation,  especially  that  it  should  be  fully  explanatory  of  the 
genesis  of  the  error.  The  quid  lateat  which  Gertz  could  not  find  has 
been  discovered. 

3.24  (68:  17)  The  inteUegis  of  N  should  be  retained.  The  slave- 
physician  says  to  Domitius'  son :  "Have  me  put  under  guard  while  you 
are  learning  whether  the  potion  I  made  for  your  father  was  poison  or 
not."  No  doubt  dum  intellegas  would  be  easier  Latin,  but  for  myself  I 
like  the  idea  implied  in  the  indicative  of  the  time  required  for  the  proof 
to  mature  as  indicated  by  the  anxious  watcher.  Further,  the  slave  im- 
plies that  the  guard  over  him  should  be  maintained  coincidentally  with 
the  development  of  the  proof  one  way  or  the  other. 
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3.26.2  (69:  16)  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  my  proposal  {CQ  28 
[1934]  54)  to  end  one  sentence  with  wsi<?Mie  {claxLsnla, -.-hanturinsidiae) 
and  to  begin  another  with  ei  ehrio,  continued  by  et  cum  etc.  right  through 
to  anulum,  is  sound.  In  that  case,  servus  before  anuhim  has  the  special 
force  "for  all  he  was  a  slave,"  because  the  act  indicated  (i)  lightning-like 
speed  of  decision,  (ii)  great  manual  dexterity,  approaching  legerdemain, 
(iii)  the  utmost  fidelity.  This  last  is  confirmed  by  the  comment  Seneca 
immediately  makes :  "CaU  him  a  slave  ?  Then  you  had  better  be  prepared 
to  hail  Maro  as  your  bosom  friend !" 

3.27.3  (70 :  10)  The  present  infinitive  facere  is  interesting  and,  despite 
translators,  no  doubt  means  what  it  says.  After  all,  if  a  man  is  viva  voce 
forgiven  for  a  sottise,  he  is  forgiven  at  once,  not  tomorrow,  nor  next 
week.  Caesar  replied :  ignosco  et  redeo  in  gratiam  tecum,  and  facio  is 
used,  representatively,  for  all  of  this,  and,  quite  obviously,  with  pro- 
priety in  the  present  tense. 

3.28.2  (70:  30)  The  hunc  in  this  place  is  hunc  [mundum],  not  hunc 
[graduni],  as  some  translators  appear  to  think.  The  "line  of  descent," 
as  we  call  it,  is  here  a  line  of  ascent,  from  each  individual  of  us  to  the 
Universe. 

3.29.5  (72 :  24)  Nothing  has  been  achieved  by  the  particularly  numer- 
ous attempts  to  switch  about  the  constituent  parts  of  the  text  as  it  stands. 
The  plain  fact  is  that,  for  some  reason  or  other  or  for  no  reason  at  all, 
a  noun  has  been  lost  after  et  ilia.  One  might  guess,  especially  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  Senecan  vocabulary,  that  it  is  <fastiiria>.  Templa 
et  ilia  <fastigia>  vrhis  means  simply  "the  pedimented  temples  of  the 
city,"  the  et  ilia  <fastigia>  urhis  being  an  identical,  not  an  additional 
description.  The  clausula  with  <fastigia>  is  excellent. 

3.30.4  (74:  9)  Axelson  (SS,  p.  15)  believes  that  one  should  probably 
read  here  facienda  nasci  sat  [is]  est,  with  a  like  change  at  Dial.  6.21.2 
and  7.13.1,  comparing  De  Ben.  7.5.1  quaestioni  sat  est,  but  would 
hesitate  "aus  prinzipiellen  Griinden"  to  introduce  it  into  the  text. 

3.36.3  (79:  14)  Castiglioni's  derunt  for  desunt  (op.  cit.,  p.  171)  de- 
serves the  most  careful  consideration.  "Senza  dubbio,  in  queste  ed  in 
analoghe  strutture,  abbiamo  a  che  fare  con  forme  della  conversazione, 
che  tende  alia  sostituzione  del  presente  al  f  uturo.  Ma  qui  il  senso  stilistico 
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tende  a  far  excludere  I'opportunita  dell'  uso  del  presente L'impera- 

tivo  del  periodo  antecedente  .  .  .  con  la  sua  apodosi  futnra  .  .  .  trasporta 
tutta  la  concezione  fuori  della  immediata  attualita." 

BOOK  IV 

4.2.2  (82 :  14)  Had  the  Epicurean  pronouncement  at  the  end  of  sec.  1 
been  continued  with  the  words  sed  ante  virtutem  est,  the  question  that 
opens  sec.  2  would  be  much  more  clearly  derived.  It  is  very  tempting, 
therefore,  to  insert  <sed  ante  virtutem  est>,  so  easily  capable  of  being 
lost  before  sed  quare  ante  virtutem  est,  but  it  is  perhaps  Seneca,  not  a 
scribe,  who  has  imposed  a  burden  on  the  reader  here  in  the  matter  of 
effecting  a  transition. 

As  for  the  de  ordine  disputas  (N'  for  de  ordinem  dispotas  of  N')  fol- 
lowed by  the  disputationem  esse  of  N\  I  suggest:  de  ordine  disputas? 
<putas>  disputationem  esse,  i.e.,  "Is  it  precedence  you  are  arguing? 
Do  you  think  it  a  mere  matter  of  argument?"  appropriately  followed  by 
"No,  it  is  the  whole  principle  and  power  of  virtue  which  is  at  stake." 
A  sharp  distinction  is  drawn  between  disputare,  the  "fencing"  of  the 
schools,  and  amhigere,  something  "being  at  stake"  with  deadly  need  of 
settlement. 

Prechac  follows  Gertz  in  his  de  ordine  in  his  putas  disputationem  esse? 

4.5.3  (84:  30)  Axelson  (SS,  p.  67)  takes  exception,  justly,  to  the 
torrentium  in  quid  medicatorum  torrentium  venae,  and  reads  fontium, 
coll.  4.25.2  venasque  fontium  arentes.  He  lays  the  error  torrentium  to 
(1)  the  torrentis  of  the  immediately  preceding  phrase,  (2)  the  -torum 
(torren-)  in  the  word  medicatorum. 

4.8.1  (87  :  14)  How  consultura,  standing  without  object,  is  understood 
by  Hosius  I  cannot  even  imagine.  No  more  can  Basore,  who  reads 
<vitae>  after  vis  est,  nor  Prechac,  who  reads,  after  voluptatem,  <vitae 
perpetuitati>.  But  surely  better  than  either  of  these  would  be 
<coniugio>  before  consultura.  Translate:  "by  whom  first  was  dis- 
covered the  seminal  power  destined,  under  the  call  of  pleasure,  to  take 
thought  for  physical  union  [and  so  for  the  perpetuation  of  life] ." 

4.11.3  (90:  5)  AxeLson  (88,  p.  55)  would  read,  definitely,  7iavem  . . . 
et  damns  et  <m>struimiis.  "8truimus  als  simplex  pro  composito  ware 
hier  iiberaus  klihn  und  ergibt  ausserdem  eine  pentametrische  Klausel. 
Sprachlich  und  rhythmiseh  tadellos  ist  dagegen  die  von  den  codd.  dett. 
gebotene  Lesung  damns  et  instruimus." 
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4.12.2  (91 :  10)  Axelson's  et  for  id  and  Prechac's  retention  of  N,  first 
hand,  permittitur,  seem  to  combine  into  the  best  possible  reading.  "As, 
for  example,  if  a  man  is  surrounded  with  highway  robbers,  I  defend  him, 
and  [thus]  it  is  allowed  him  to  pass  safely  on  his  way."  Cf.  Axelson's 
note  (NSS,  p.  52,  n.  38,  and  text,  pp.  35-36).  Permittitur  also  restores  a 
clausula. 

4.12.3  (91 :  19-20)  I  propose  to  stand  by  my  explanation  as  given  in 
CQ  31  (1937)  58,  using  the  reading  adopted  by  Haase  after  N",  viz.,  cum 
<em>en^  (for  MS  erit),  tuendum  est.  This  short  sentence  is  the  "tail" 
to  nemo  . .  .  quota  anno  empturus  sit,  disputat  preceding :  "nobody  . .  . 
argues  about  how  many  years  it  is  going  to  take  him  to  buy  the  place." 
Then :  "after  he  has  bought  it,  he  must  look  to  that,"  viz.,  the  financial 
question  involved;  or:  "after  he  has  bought  it,  he  must  keep  it  up,"  but 
I  prefer  the  former. 

The  argument  about  how  long  it  will  take  him  to  acquire  the  place 
(which  he  probably  buys  on  mortgage)  is  appropriate  if  the  property 
is  regarded  as  a  gainful  purchase  commercially  speaking,  but  not  if  it  is 
regarded  just  as  a  place  of  pleasant  summer  retirement.  The  mere 
pleasure  (apart  from  any  profit  consideration)  to  be  gained  from  a  fine 
country  house  corresponds  roughly  with  the  bona  conscientia  which  you 
get  out  of  bestowing  a  bcneficiitm  from  which  j^ou  certainly  expect  no 
profit  in  the  business  sense  (sec.  4) . 

The  Prechac  interpretation  of  cum  erit,  tuendum  est  is  brilliant,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  very  dubious. 

4.12.5  (92:  1)  Prechac's  absolvit  (with  M)  and  Kruezkiewicz's  subit 
(cf.  Axelson's  footnote,  N8S,  p.  48)  are  both  to  be  rejected  as  destroying 
a  probably  sound  clausula.  With  Axelson  we  may  wonder  at  Ilosius' 
failure  to  accept  Gertz's  comprehensible  volvit  for  MSS  sovit.  The 
trouble  with  Hosius'  solvit  is  that  solvere  vices  does  not  appear  to  mean 
anything;  also  the  correction  from  sovit  to  solvit  is  too  fatally  easy. 

4.13.3  (92 :  22)  It  is  easy  to  see  how  merchants  serve  cities  and  doctors 
the  sick,  but  not  so  easy  to  see  how  slave  dealers  serve  the  slaves  they  sell ; 
yet  the  text  is  undoubtedly  sound,  with  the  final  "o"  of  mango  treated 
as  short  after  the  fashion  of  the  times  and  a  double  cretic  thus  assured. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  it  is  better  for  the  slaves  to  be  sold  than  to  be 
left  over  as  unmerchandised  goods,  and  hence  that  the  mango  really 
does  a  service  to  the  slaves  w^hom  by  his  arts  he  manages  to  sell.  A  slave 
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for  wliom  a  master  has  been  induced  to  pay  a  ^ood  price  would,  of 
course,  be  likely  to  receive  better  treatment  simply  from  the  investment 
point  of  view.  Leftover  slaves  have  not  gained  the  protection  of  a  master, 
nor  can  they  lay  claim  to  any  great  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  mangones, 
the  brokers  in  what  we  would  call  "human  misery,"  when  these  have 
failed  to  effect  a  sale ;  yet  prior  to  that  the  slave  dealers  have  done  their 
level  best  to  sell  and  will  presently  do  the  same  thing  at  the  next  sale. 

4.17.3  (95:  22)  Castiglioni  {op.  cit.,  pp.  172-173)  reads  ut  for  et  fol- 
lowing Jwnesti.  "Non  importa  affermare  all'  autore  il  concetto  di  'onesta' 
con  I'aggiunta  'anche  per  se  solo  di  ricercarsi,'  ma  molto  invece  il 
rilevare  ehe  la  segreta  spinta  dell'  uomo  deriva  dell'  insita  persuasione, 
dal  concetto  dell'  onesta  considerata  come  cosa  per  se  stessa  desiderabile." 
The  logic  of  this  is  excellent,  but  honestum  et  per  se  expetendum  was  a 
tag  of  the  schools  and,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to  have  been  so  quoted  by 
Seneca  without  consideration  of  the  neat  point  he  might  otherwise  have 
scored. 

4.19.2  (97  :  13)  Despite  the  suspicions  that  inex2)Ucah Hi  has  occasioned, 
the  very  same  combination  of  ingens  and  inexplicabilis  occurs  with  the 
phrase  materiam  perinrhationis  in  E.M.  74.6.  Ingens  with  munis  m  this 
passage  of  the  De  Ben.  directs  attention  to  the  size,  inexplicahiUs  to  the 
impossibility  of  solving  that  size  as  a  military  problem  by  any  opera- 
tion of  scaling.  The  wall  is  "huge  and  insoluble,"  a  reasonable  enough 
phrase. 

4.21.4  (99 :  11)  Qui  co7ipressis  manihus  vel  etiam  adligatis,  no  matter 
what  is  said  to  the  contrary,  needs  a  verb,  and  manet  (Prechac)  gives  a 
good  clausula  with  adligatis,  Prechac's  placing  of  it  before  manihus  dis- 
plays the  usual  unnecessary  search  for  formal  justification  in  restoring 
a  dropped  word.  For  placing,  clausula  considerations  signify  more. 

4.21.6  fin.  (100:  1)  Prechac's  arrangement  seems  the  best:  qui... 
circumcat  licet,  <licet>  ipsum  cor  plenum  bona  conscientia  stillei,  fol- 
lowed by  a  main  clause,  placehit  etc.  This  is  probably  what  Gertz  and 
Hosius  intend,  but  there  is  much  greater  clarity  with  <licet>  added, 
and  better  rhetorical  balance  as  well. 

4.22.3  (100:  14)  The  best  way  to  understand  this  very  poorly  com- 
posed sentence  (which  we  had  better  charge  off  on  the  interlocutor,  as  it 
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certainly  does  not  increase  the  literary  reputation  of  Seneca)  is  to  break 
it  up  into  separate  statements,  thus:  (1)  "True,  but  many  advantages 
take  their  rise  from  the  good  {honestum) .  (2)  Thus,  the  better  men  are, 
the  more  secure  life  is  for  them.  (3)  The  better  they  are,  the  more 
assured  is  the  esteem  and  favorable  opinion  they  gain  from  good  citizens. 
(4)  Their  days  are  freer  from  care  if  their  own  righteousness  and  other 
people's  gratitude  attend  upon  them."  The  whole  proposition  is  that 
virtue  has  several  rewards  other  than  itself,  principally  concurrent 
social  esteem  and  approval  from  "good  citizens"  and  greater  physical 
security  as  well. 

That  claim  is  promptly  granted ;  it  would  have  been  surprising  if 
virtue  had  been  denied  by  the  constitution  of  the  universe  some  increase 
of  satisfaction  over  and  above  itself.  The  real  test,  however,  lies  here : 
while  virtue  is  sometimes  attained  with  ease  and  safety,  would  you  seek 
it  if  you  were  separated  from  it  by  great  trials  and  dangers?  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  thing  is  not  desirable  per  se  just  becaiLse  it  may  have 
some  incidental  advantages  as  well,  but  these  it  only  draws  with  it  in  its 
train,  as  in  the  case  of  virtue,  while  it  should  be  in  itself  the  primary 
object  of  search.  The  point  for  you  to  consider  is  :  would  you  have  sought 
it  in  the  teeth  of  difficulty  ?  Is  yours  a  practicing  virtue  ? 

4.26.3  (103:  14)  Axelson  (8S,  p.  109)  points  out  that  <de>  coctori 
here  is  a  correction  by  Pincianus,  the  consensus  being  coctori,  and  that 
in  E.M.  81.2  the  testimony  of  the  best  manuscripts  at  our  command  is 
again  for  coctor,  which  has  been  altered  into  <de>  coctor  by  all  editors 
following  Muretus  with  his  extremely  nonconvincing  "ita  unus  vetus 
liber." 

Now  in  the  E.M.  instance  coctor  is  rhythmical  in  clausula  {a  faro 
cocior),  and  has  this  commendation  in  addition  to  manuscript  authority. 
A  good  case  is  thus  set  up  for  coctor  in  our  present  passage,  though  no 
metrical  argument  is  available  here. 

4.29,1  (105:  27)  It  is  tempting  to  suggest  another  present  participle 
with  permittes,  such  as  Cornelissen's  <sitienti>  following  that  verb. 
I  think,  however,  that  we  really  have  only  two  situations  of  the  ingratus 
put  before  us,  not  three.  We  have  (i)  the  ingratus  who  is  in  perplexity, 
(ii)  the  ingratus  who  has  missed  the  trail;  incidentally  the  latter  is 
thirsty,  but  the  analogy  is  clearly  between  the  man  who  is  mentally 
perplexed  {deliberanti)  and  the  man  who,  physically,  has  lost  the 
path  {erranti). 
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The  translation  to  represent  this  is  as  follows:  "Then  you  won't  give 
advice  to  an  ingrate  who  is  in  mental  perplexity,  nor  to  the  same  when 
he  has  missed  his  direction  and  needs  information  (not  to  mention  a 
drink  of  water)."  The  last  item  is  picturesque,  and  will  also  be  used  to 
emphasize  the  idea  of  what  a  small  thing  is  asked — "the  direction  (and 
a  cup  of  water) ."  The  emphasis  in  what  follows  really  falls  on  a  mental, 
not  a  physical  gift,  because  mental  assistance  and  advice  might  well  be, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  very  considerable  gift. 

4.30.2  (106:  28)  Prechac's  explanation  of  inpodiri,  the  MS  reading, 
while  extremely  ingenious,  fails  utterly  to  carry  conviction,  even  if  we 
admit  that  there  are  some  weird  and  unusual  w^ords  in  Seneca  (at  least 
in  his  MS  tradition)  and  probably  some  hapaxes.  Axelson  is  moved  not 
only  in  his  text  (NSS,  pp.  53-54),  but  in  a  stinging  footnote  (ihid.,  p. 
54),  to  express  himself  at  the  expense  of  Prechac  with  a  freedom  that 
transcends  even  that  which  he  ordinarily  permits  himself.  But  he  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  genius  of  Lipsius  and  his  profound  acquaintance 
with  Latin  led  him  to  the  sure  correction  impudici  devitabant.  Stet! 

4.38.2  (114:  1)  To  Prechac's  Ciceronian  examples  as  given  in  app. 
crit.  ad  loc,  namely,  ocidis  imagines  incidcare,  animis  inscritere,  animis 
imprimere,  add  from  the  O.T.  these  :  Jeremiah  17  : 1,  "The  sin  of  Judah 
is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond ;  it  is 
graven  upon  the  table  of  their  hearts" ;  and  Isaiah  49  :  16,  "Behold, 
I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands;  thy  walls  are  con- 
tinually before  me." 

The  phrase  litteras  oculis  inscribere  I  would  call  bold  but  at  the  same 
time  striking,  and  indeed  highly  graphic,  for  "to  write  where  the  ej-es 
of  all  may  read,"  or  "to  write  the  letters  into  people  in  such  a  way  that 
they  constantly  see  them  floating  before  their  eyes."  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  it  originates  here  from  a  contrast,  perhaps  a  little  frigid, 
with  fronte  following. 

It  is  at  least  within  the  range  of  possibility  here  that  <inscriptas> 
has  fallen  out  after  inscrihendas:  "these  letters  needing  to  be  graven 
into  eyes,  [now]  branded  on  your  leathery  brow."  This  gives  good 
patterning,  namely:  object,  ablative,  accusative  of  gerundive  over 
against  pf.  ptcpl.  pass.,  ablative,  verb.  The  "patterning"  of  some  of 
Seneca's  sentences  will  stand  a  close  investigation. 

4.39.2  med.  (114:  13)  Care  must  be  exercised  here  in  the  translation 
of  the  adjective  malus.  It  does  not  mean  "morally  bad,"  but  "practically 
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unfortunate."  "The  one  act  [viz.,  to  do  a  favor  when  you  know  the  man 
is  unfit  to  receive  it,  non  clignum]  characterizes  a  person  who  is  un- 
fortunate as  a  man,  the  other  [viz.,  to  lend  money  when  j^ou  know  that 
the  security  is  not  good]  characterizes  one  who  is  unfortunate  as  a 
manager  of  his  property." 

It  is  the  second  mains  which  determines  the  turn  of  meaning  which 
must  go  to  the  first  malus.  In  modern  expression  the  idea  would  be  put 
this  way :  "the  one  fails  in  gauging  his  social  relations,  the  other  in  the 
transaction  of  his  personal  affairs."  Cf .  presently  4.40.3,  regarding  the 
use  of  malus  in  reference  to  social  relations,  especially  those  set  up  by 
the  giving  and  the  receiving  of  benefits. 

4.39.2  fin.  (114:  16)  The  translators  are  wrong  here  over  in  morho 
consumat,  e.g.,  Basore:  "an  amount  one  can  spend  on  an  illness"; 
Stewart :  "the  sort  of  sum  of  which  one  says,  'IMay  he  spend  it  in  sick- 
ness!' "  (this  is  particularly  bad) ;  Prechac:  "de  quoi  payer,  comme  on 
dit,  le  frais  d'une  maladie." 

Morbus  here,  as  quite  often  in  Seneca,  means  a  fancy  or  idea  which 
is  a  little  peculiar  or  silly  or  off-color  or,  at  the  best,  a  hobby.  The  fancy 
or  idea  here  is  that  of  lending  money  to  a  poor  risk  just  to  make  good  an 
offhand  promise  to  loan  him  so  much.  The  translation  should  run  thus : 
"It's  only  twenty-five  pounds  [that's  involved]  ;  as  the  popular  phrase 
is,  'let  him  waste  it  on  his  fancy' ;  it  was  worth  that  just  not  to  recall  his 
pledge." 

For  morbus  as  "hobby"  or  "amiable  weakness"  cf.  EM.  79.4:  morbo 
enim  tuo  daturus  es;  see  Summers'  excellent  note  on  this  passage  in  his 
Seleci  Letters  of  Seneca  (London,  1913),  p.  272,  and  note  the  reference 
there  to  De  Ben.  1.14.1,  where  the  word  means  "whim"  or  "fancy." 

BOOK  V 

5.1.5  (117  :  4)  Basore  is  unhappy  in  his  translation  here ;  it  is  dubiously 
English.  It  would  have  been  better  to  place  a  semicolon  after  "concealed" 
and  to  have  gone  on  with  "your  aim,  excellent  man  that  you  are  and  a 
truly  great  soul,  is  to  bear  etc."  This  second  part  of  the  sentence  is 
hardly  strong  enough  to  be  translated  (Stewart)  with  a  "since,"  but 
I  see  no  objection  to  its  being  translated  as  a  quite  independent  state- 
ment (Prechac). 

5.3.1  (118 :  5)  Ilium  worried  Gertz  into  making  ille  out  of  it.  Pincianus 
wrote  alium,  presumably  to  keep  near  the  MS  reading,  since  alterum 
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would  have  better  expressed  what  he  must  have  thouj^rht,  viz.,  "the 
second."  Kronenberg's  acmulum  is  too  specific  altogether.  Castiglioni 
(o}).  cit.,  p.  174)  proposes  ilium  <alterum>,  and  reminds  us  that  Seneca 
not  seldom  combines  alter  with  other  pronouns.  He  gives  three  examples 
of  alter  in  combination  with  ille,  E.M.  92.6  :  alterum  illud;E.M.  42.1 :  ille 
alter;  De  Ben.  6.13.3  :  alteri  illi;  in  all  of  these  ille  is  scarcely  more  than 
"the." 

But  cursu  prior  above  sets  up  the  picture.  It  remains  the  subject  of 
the  next  sentence ;  any  accusative  there  occurring  will  almost  certainly 
refer  to  the  one  who  runs  second,  and  this  does  not  need  to  be  specifically 
expressed.  Then,  too,  with  inferiorem  in  the  preceding  sentence  in- 
dicating the  loser  in  another  field  of  sport,  ilium  is  surely  bound  up  with 
it  as  the  account  goes  on.  Ilium  is  "him,"  the  inferiorem. 

5.3.1  fin.  (118:  9)  Assuredly  cedentis  out  of  N's  caedeiitis,  not  (as 
Gertz)  cadcntis.  The  reference  is  to  the  victi  confessio  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter. 

Basore  makes  both  cedentis  and  tradere  iuhentis  refer  to  the  loser  in 
the  pancratium  :  "by  the  cry  of  the  vanquished  proclaiming  surrender." 
Aside  from  the  unhappy  choice  of  word  in  "proclaiming"  to  represent 
what  he  means,  ought  not  Basore  to  have  considered  whether  iubentis 
possibly  referred  to  the  other  party,  the  winner,  who  stands  over  the 
loser  and  says:  Te  tradere  (palmam)  iubeo?  Tradere  is  hardly  to  be 
described  as  absolute  here;  it  is  rather  the  case  that  the  writer,  and 
presumably  the  reader,  has  in  mind  palmam  . . .  non  tradidit  of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

5.3.3  fin.  (118:  23)  What  Seneca  is  referring  to  is  a  case  where  one 
fighter  appears  to  have  taken  more  punishment  than  the  other,  but  has 
gained  from  the  judges  a  drawn  decision  (pares  exisse  dicantur) .  This 
is  the  kind  of  decision  that  usually  produces  the  loud  boos  of  the  spec- 
tators but  is  awarded  on  the  feeling  of  the  judges  that  the  less  artful 
boxer  has  really  been  the  aggressive  fighter. 

5.4.1  (119  :  4)  J.  Mueller's  militihus  for  MS  multis  at  least  draws  our 
attention  to  the  difiiculty  here.  One  side  of  the  comparison  has  two 
terms:  (1)  multi,  (2)  armatissimi;  the  other  side  has  only  one,  viz., 
nudi  or,  alternatively,  leviter  armati;  there  is  the  defect  of  a  pauci  to 
balance  mnlti.  The  correction  militihus  proceeds  the  other  way  by  re- 
moving the  multi. 
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Probably  <locis>  lias  fallen  out  through  homoeoteleuton :  "as  on 
many  a  field  naked  or  lightly  armed  troops  [have  proved  a  match]  for 
troops  armed  from  head  to  foot." 

5.6.2  (121:  6)  In  the  ei  quid  tantum  erat  accepturus  sentence  one 
should  notice  that  the  circumstances  indicated  are  just  as  hypothetical 
as  those  of  the  quid  .  . .  erat  accepturus  and  the  si  ostendisset ;  the  in- 
dicative dahai  is,  however,  necessary  to  point  the  contrast  between  the 
reality  of  the  Socratic  gift  and  the  improbability  that  any  adequate 
return  will  be  made  for  it.  The  whole  sentence  is  quite  an  example  in 
itself  of  the  power  of  the  Latin  language  to  deal  adequately  with  a 
highly  imaginative  situation. 

5.6.6  (122:  5)  The  two  sentences  from  Socrates  parem  gratiam  to 
Socrati  potuisset  are  very  extensively  and  curiously  patterned,  (a) 
Socrates  at  the  beginning  is  matched  with  Socrati  at  the  end.  (b)  Parem 
is  recalled,  phonetically,  by  parum.  (c)  Gratiam  Archelao  referre  finds 
its  counterpart  in  heneficium  a  Socrate  accipiehat.  (d)  Si  ilium  fits  with 
siullum  and  regnare  vetuisset  with  dare  potuisset.  This  complete  respon- 
sion  series  argues  the  absolutely  interrelated  character  of  the  two 
sentences  in  terms  of  question  and  answer,  and  practically  dictates  the 
nature  of  a  translation.  We  must  also  remember  that  Seneca  has  just 
given,  rather  elaborately  and  rhetorically,  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which 
Socrates  could  have  conferred  a  benefit  on  Archelaus  by  explaining  to 
him  the  perfectly  natural,  nonmagical,  character  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  That  would  have  been  a  very  great  benefit  for  Archelaus  to  have 
received  in  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences ;  would  there  have  been  the 
possibility  of  something  as  great  in  the  field  of  ethical  philosophy  ? 

The  question  :  "Could  not  Socrates  have  made  Archelaus  an  adequate 
return  [for  any  favor]  if  he  had  told  him  to  give  up  playing  the  role  of 
king?"  The  answer :  "0/  course  Archelaus  was  in  the  position  of  receiv- 
ing too  small  a  benefit  from  Socrates — if  he  had  ever  been  able  to  give 
Socrates  any  benefit  in  the  first  place !"  It  is,  apparently,  admitted  that 
the  answer  to  the  question  is:  "No,  Socrates  could  not  have  made 
adequate  return,"  and  then  comes  the  irony:  "but  the  question  could 
never  arise  because  to  get  a  return  of  benefit  you  have  to  confer  a 
benefit,  and  an  Archelaus  could  never  have  conferred  a  benefit  on  a 
Socrates  to  begin  with." 
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5.8.1  (124 :  6)  It  is  not  necessary,  just  because  N  shows  filia,  to  write, 
with  Preehac,  sine  <filio  vel>  filia.  The  feminine  noun  was  generated 
from  uxore  by  the  easiest  of  associative  psychological  errors.  As  normally 
any  general  principle  would  involve  expression  through  the  use  of  the 
masculine  gender,  we  may  be  certain  that  filio  is  the  true  text. 

5.9.4  fin.  (126:  14)  Without  question  totiens  is  peculiar,  and  logic  is 
with  Badstiibner's  toto  sensu;  yet  I  suspect  that  totiens  is  the  true  read- 
ing. Seneca  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  "so  many  times"  here  means 
"every  time,"  and  has  used  a  word  that  suits  the  former  but  is  not  quite 
adequate  for  the  latter,  logically.  Yet  I  think  that  we  use  "so  many 
times"  in  the  sense  of  "always"  when  we  say  of  a  thing  that  has,  in  our 
experience,  invariably  happened :  "A  thing  that  happens  so  often  must 
be  true." 

5.10.1  (126 :  22)  On  the  syntactical  phenomenon  involved  in  the  phrase 
in  uno  coeunt  (unum:  Muretus)  consult  Axelson's  extended  examina- 
tion of  in  with  the  ablative  and  the  accusative  in  Seneca  (88,  pp.  81-82) . 
The  usage  is  less  logical  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  the  nuances 
of  meaning  with  prepositions  in  any  language  are  not  always  self- 
explaining. 

5.12.2  (129  :  5)  My  reason  for  believing  that  asperi  is  the  true  reading, 
as  in  Livy,  5.26.5  :  asperi  aliquid  et  confragosi,  is  stated  in  CQ  28  (1934) 
55 ;  I  still  think  well  of  the  descending  line  of  MS  contamination 
asperi^'  ajjeriy  cr (Lombardic  "a")2?cn>  crehri,  which  last,  as  we 
used  to  say  in  our  Euclid,  "is  absurd." 

Axelson  in  a  long  and  very  interesting  footnote  (,S^>S^,  pp.  96-97) 
finally  declares  himself  for  Pincianus'  scahri;  for  some  reason  he  does 
not  even  suggest  asperi,  and  that  too  despite  the  powerful  analogy  in 
Livy.  In  N88,  p.  12,  he  classes  creperi  with  other  examples  of  the  practice 
of  "das  Hineinkonjizieren  veralteter  Worter." 

5.12.6  (130  :  3)  The  N  text  reads  aecios,  clearly  an  error,  for  which  GP 
show  cecus.  This  latter  reading  is  defended  by  Buck,  with  reason,  I  think. 
There  is  a  reasonable  parallelism  between  a  stomach  (i.e.,  an  appetite) 
that  shows  no  sense  in  its  diet,  and  a  mind  so  blind  that  it  simply 
perverts  everything  you  give  it  through  not  seeing  where  to  apply  or 
use  it.  Scaevus,  read  by  Hosius  after  Juretus,  is  properly  laughed  out 
of  court  by  Axelson  (N88,  p.  12).  He  opts  for  aeger  with  Preehac,  a 
good  word  but  not  likely  to  have  developed  aems. 
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5.14.2  fin.  (131 :  20)  Prechac  is  to  be  commended  for  maintaining  the 
text  of  N  against  all  comers  in  the  conclusion  of  sec.  2. 

The  chapter  opens  with  Cleanthes'  expression  of  opinion  (sec.  1), 
followed  by  an  illustration  derived  from  noting  the  constructive  guilt 
of  an  armed  latro.  Then  in  the  text  of  N  comes  (at  the  end  of  sec.  2)  an 
interlocutory  contradiction  of  Cleanthes'  position :  "What  he  actually 
got  was  no  benefit" ;  on  this  the  Senecan  comment  is :  "But  that  is  what 
it  was  called."  So  far  so  good,  if  only  N  is  let  alone. 

Then  follows  in  the  N  text  (sec.  3)  another  objection  to  Cleanthes' 
pronouncement :  "How  is  anybody  ungrateful  towards  a  bad  man,  since 
a  bad  man  cannot  confer  a  benefit  ?"  (In  N,  by  the  way,  is  a  repetition  of 
ingratus  est,  not  to  be  explained  by  any  of  the  usual  paleographic 
sources  of  error,  but  simply  as  a  plain,  human  mistake  of  the  kind  which 
creep  into  our  own  manuscripts  through  stupidity,  or  carelessness,  or 
sheer  weariness;  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  up  much  time  in 
discussion.)  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  well  written,  to  begin 
with,  and  there  are  errors  in  the  MS  besides.  I  accept  (1)  the  <in 
pretio>  of  Madvig  after  apud  imperitos  as  an  attractive  restoration  of 
an  element  lost  through  haplography,  since,  without  it,  the  phrase  is 
extremely  barren  :  (2)  the  scilicet  of  H.  J.  Mueller  for  the  impossible  si 
of  the  consensus,  which  has  been  most  daringly  treated  by  half  a  dozen 
scholars ;  and  propose  (3)  for  the  relative  sentence  quorum  si  nialis  copia 
est,  the  reading  {quorum  scilicet  malis  copia)  e[s]t,  the  et  forming  the 
connective  between  accipiet  and  dehehit.  With  these  relatively  slight 
alterations  this  translation  can  be  offered :  "  'How  comes  it,'  say  you, 
'that  anyone  is  capable  of  ingratitude  toward  a  bad  man,  seeing  that  by 
a  bad  man  a  benefit  cannot  be  given?'  For  this  reason,  to  be  sure,  be- 
cause he  will  accept  from  the  bad  man  something  out  of  those  possessions 
which  are  valued  among  the  [spiritually]  ignorant — of  these,  it  goes 
without  saying,  the  bad  have  plenty — and  he  himself  also  will  be  under 
obligation  to  be  grateful  in  like  substance,  and,  whatever  these  things 
are,  since  he  took  them  for  good  things,  to  return  them  as  such." 

5.14.4-5  (132:  3-11)  This  is  an  odd  passage;  it  must,  one  supposes, 
be  read  in  close  relation  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter  (sec.  2) 
which  deals  with  making  a  return  to  a  mains  for  his  benefits  hy  using 
the  same  type  of  goods  he  has  hestowed.  Thus  we  continue :  "Anything 
that  is  officially  declared  money  is  what  you  settle  your  debts  in,  gold 
for  gold,  stamped  leather  for  stamped  leather.  In  whatever  form  you 
contracted  your  debt,  settle  it  in  the  same.  The  nature  of  benefits, 
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whether  the  greatness  of  so  glorious  a  name  ought  to  be  reduced  to  low 
and  common  material  [i.e.,  whether  so  beautiful  a  thing  in  the  abstract 
as  benefit  should  be  discussed  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents] ,  does  not 
concern  you." 

Then  occurs  the  short  sentence :  in  alios  quaeritur  verum.  Gertz 
asserted  that  this  could  not  be  in  any  way  properly  related  to  what 
preceded  it  without  a  negative,  and  so  introduced  <nec>  before  in 
alios.  But  in  this,  I  am  sure,  he  is  wrong.  Seneca  means  something  like 
this  :  "Don't  take  to  discussing  in  these  matters  of  making  a  return  to  a 
malus  what  benefits  are  in  the  abstract  and  whether  indeed  the  name, 
and  the  obligation  going  with  it,  are  to  be  sullied  by  mercenary  con- 
siderations. If  you  do  that  kind  of  thing,  you  are  seeking  truth  to  use 
it  against  others,  as  for  example,  in  this  case,  by  dodging  your  obligations 
under  philosophical  pleas."  The  paragraph  continues:  "Adjust  your 
spirit  to  the  appearance  of  truth,  and  while  you  are  learning  virtue, 
practice  anything,  whatever  it  is,  in  which  the  name  of  virtue  is 
proclaimed." 

5.16.4  fin.  (134:  16)  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  emend  the 
dum  ifa  cum  tertio  rem  publicam  dividit  ut  tamen  in  sua  domo  duae 
partes  essent,  but  these  are  unnecessary.  Seneca's  condensation  has 
simply  taken  an  odd  form,  but  one  that  could  cause  no  confusion  in 
dealing  with  a  historical  fact  as  clear  as  the  First  Triumvirate.  He 
could  have  written  ut  tamen  in  sua  domo  duae  partes  essent  <et  sua  et 
Caesaris>,  but  to  what  purpose?  Hosius'  dum  iierum,  dum  tertio  is, 
however,  very  ingenious. 

5.17.3  (135:  17)  Read  omnes  . .  .  tantum  with  an  interrogation  mark, 
and  understand  it  in  this  sense :  "all  men  therefore  are  ungrateful — 
only?"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary,  with  Gertz  and  Prechac,  to 
repeat  ingrati  sunt.  Hosius  reads  omnes  . . .  tantum  continuously  and, 
continuously  with  it  again,  et  cupidi  omnes  etc.  He  evidently  under- 
stands tantum  as  J.  Buck  does,  viz.,  "to  that  extent." 

5.21.2  (140 :  29)  Castiglioni  (op.  cit.,  p.  174)  reads  nam  <vix>  ultima 
etc.  with  these  obser\'ations :  "Un'  interrogazione  con  'num'  (Fickert)  e 
di  significato  e  di  valore  tutt'  affatto  problematico,  dove  invece  la 
funzione  della  congiunzione  causale  e  troppo  chiara  e  precisa,  perche 
sia  possibile  crederla  nata  da  una  fortuita  trasformazione.  ...  11  filosofo 
e  fermo  sul  principio,  che  non  si  deve  domandare  ricambio  di  bene  all' 
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ingrato ;  egli  ammonisce  dunque  ma  non  esige  'nam  vix  ultima  quoque 
me  necessitas  in  hoc  aget.'  " 
The  point  seems  well  taken. 

5.21.3  (141:  4)  The  translations  offered  for  in  quorum  pudorem  . . . 
pereat  seem  to  me,  frankly,  meaningless — these,  for  example :  (a) 
Basore:  "to  their  shame  have  nothing  left  but  what  is  already  lost"; 
(b)  Stewart :  "have  nothing  but  shame  left  to  lose" ;  (c)  Prechac  :  "a  qui, 
pour  leur  honte,  il  ne  reste  rien  qui  ne  soit  perdu  d'avance"  (and  where 
does  the  "d'avance"  come  from?). 

The  meaning  of  quos  scit  decoxisse  . . .  pereat  must  be  got  by  a  close 
check  against  the  parallel  setup  quosdam  ingratos  palam  ac  pertinaciter. 
Against  the  palam  goes  decoxisse;  the  "openly  ungrateful"  are  set  off 
against  "declared  bankrupts."  People  who  are  pertinaciier  ingratos  are 
persistent,  immovable  in  their  ingratitude;  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  with  them ;  you  have  exhausted  every  means  of  appealing  to  them. 
These  are  set  off  against  in  quorum  pudorem  .  .  .  pereat,  which  means  "to 
shame  whom  nothing  is  left  except  what  perishes,"  i.e.,  "to  shame  whom 
nothing  is  left  but  what  proves  to  be  waste  effort." 

The  point  missed  by  the  translators  is  that  (1)  m  quorum  pudorem 
opens  a  clause  of  purpose  in  which  quorum  is  the  objective  genitive  to 
pudorem;  (2)  quod  pereat  is  really  a  subordinate  expression  of  an  idea 
which  is  essentially  coordinate,  i.e.,  nihil  superest  nisi  quod  pereat  is  the 
equivalent  of  nihil  superest;  omne  nunc  peril:  "there's  nothing  left; 
it's  all  thrown  away." 

Cf.  my  remarks  in  CQ  31  (1937)  59. 

5.25.2  (143 :  26)  The  translators  are  troubled  over  the  question  a&  hoc 
quidem  .  .  .  heneficium,  They  ought  to  have  noticed  that  Seneca  is  not 
averse  to  this  form  of  rhetorical  question  containing  the  canceling 
double  negative,  so  that  the  translation  runs  thus :  "From  him,  in  any 
event,  why  should  the  return  of  a  favor  be  sought?" 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  optanda,  which  could  refer  only  to  the  friends 
of  Tiberius,  while  all  that  follows  to  the  end  of  the  section  refers  to  the 
emperor.  "Why  hope  to  get  any  favors  from  him  ?  He  was  dropping  all 
his  former  acquaintance  and  refusing  to  recognize  a  single  vestige  of  old 
friendships ;  he  was  concentrating  on  what  he  was,  not  on  what  he  had 
been.  He  had  chosen  for  get  fulness." 

That  is  the  logic  of  the  situation,  and  it  calls  for  optata.  With 
repetendum  just  a  word's  length  away,  a  scribe  might  easily  convert 
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optata  into  optanda.  It  is  even  possible  that  Seneca's  own  logical  sense 
failed  him ;  the  error  may  be  original  with  him. 

5.25.3  (144:  5)  I  prefer  Prechac's  correction,  achieved  by  continuing 
N's  ut  nee  ingratus  dissimulare  with  the  words  <possit  nee  gratus  offendi 
ulla  re>.  This  gives  us  a  dispondaic  ending,  always  a  good  form,  as 
against  the  clausula  heroa,  never  a  welcome  clausula,  in  dissimulare. 
The  technique  of  formal  text  criticism  is  well  met  with  the  homoeo- 
teleuton  of  -ulare  and  ulla  re.  The  scribe  who  had  finished  copying  dis- 
simulare,  on  returning  to  his  exemplar  caught  ulla  re,  and  went  straight 
ahead  with  tacendum. 

BOOK  VI 

6.2.2  (145:  19)  I  stand  by  my  proposal  {CQ  28  [1934]  55)  of  eripit 
for  eripis.  Ipsa  rerum  natura  should,  I  think,  be  the  subject  of  the  cum 
clause,  as  for  everything  dowm  to  rescindit.  Cf.  the  whole  drift  of  sec.  3 
from  licet  on,  where  natura  is  the  same  thing  as  ipsa  rerum  naiura  above. 
It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  ipsa  standing  directly  beside  eripit  ( eripit 
ipsa)  might  have  influenced  -ipit  to  change  to  -ipis. 

6.7.2  (150:  12)  C.  F.  W.  Mueller's  quidnif  for  quin  would  have  the 
effect  of  placing  the  construction  squarely  in  line  with  a  fairly  common 
interrogation  formula  of  Seneca's  (a  stjdism  of  the  time?),  and  would 
also  dispose  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  use  of  quin  here.  However, 
I  think  that  the  oddity  of  the  construction  arises  from  the  writer's 
changing  his  mind  after  the  quin  had  been  written  and  not  feeling  any 
necessity  for  returning  to  change  it.  I  suggest  that  Seneca  had  intended 
minus  duhitandum  est  and  then  decided  on  the  more  emphatic  mani- 
festius;  this  he  then  wrote,  although  it  would,  strictly,  require  another 
construction  than  that  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  negative  ap- 
proach (minus  duhitandum  est)  in  his  mind. 

6.7.3  med.  (150:  21)  As  the  normal  action  of  the  Nile  is  to  bring 
fertility  and  thus  benefit  to  Egypt,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  totally  un- 
qualified way,  with  the  additional  something  left  to  the  reader's  common 
sense.  Hence  Hermes'  <si  agros  inundavit>  after  iudicat  is  quite  un- 
necessary. It  is  only  the  exceptional  circumstance  (si  immodicus  super- 
fluxit  tardeque  decessit)  that  needs  to  be  recorded. 

6.9.2  (152:  16)  Two  limitations  are  registered  for  the  leading  words 
non  est  heneficium,  (i)  7iisi  quod  a  bona  voluntate  proficiscitur,  (ii)  nisi 
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illud  adcognoscit  qui  dedit.  But  in  the  illustrative  sentence  following 
only  nonrecognition  {dum  nescit)  is  attached  to  profuit  aliquis  mihi, 
and  to  the  second  profuit  [aliquis  mihi]  is  attached  not  merely  dum  non 
vult,  but  cum  vellet  nocere;  not  merely  failure  to  will  the  good,  but 
intention  to  do  ill.  In  a  statement  as  unbalanced  as  the  foregoing,  it  is 
best  to  get  the  meaning  broadly  and  not  to  aim  by  emendation  at  verbal 
exactitude. 

6.12.2  (154:  6)  Qui  pecori  suo  hihernum  et  aestivum  pabulum  pro- 
spicit:  "who  looks  out  for  feed  for  his  cattle  both  summer  and  winter." 
By  a  comparison  with  the  persons  of  the  other  two  figures,  the  slave 
dealer  and  the  lanista,  we  see  that  this  cattleman  feeds  up  his  stock  in 
summer  and  winter  alike  merely  to  get  top  prices  for  stall-fed  beef. 
Ordinarily  a  cattleman  would  send  his  stock  to  the  ranges  in  summer 
and  let  them  find  their  own  feeding.  If  he  does  other^vise  we  may  suspect 
his  motive  (from  the  standpoint  of  the  cattle) . 

There  is  no  sense  in  comparing  the  raiser  of  stall-fed  beef  with 
another  cattleman  who  fattens  and  curries  his  sleek  oxen ;  the  things  are 
too  alike  to  give  that  point  hy  differentiation  which  is  often  at  the  very 
heart  of  a  useful  comparison.  So  Rossbach's  <ut>  before  opimos  must 
be  right ;  so  also  Prechac. 

6.15.4  (156:22)  I  join  Prechac  in  retaining  praeterea  in  the  sense  of 
"extra,  over  and  above,"  with  nihil.  This  is  important  because  it  is 
actually  by  deiiide  in  the  next  line  that  the  second  point  in  the  argument 
is  introduced.  Translate  :  "the  purchaser  who  buys  well  [from  his  point 
of  view,  i.e.,  cheap]  owes  nothing  extra  [i.e.,  bej-ond  what  he  actually 
did  pay]  to  the  vendor  on  that  account." 

6.16.2  (157  :  24)  Read  with  Pincianus  invocatorem,  "consultant"  ;  cf. 
sec.  5.  It  is  the  unfamiliar-looking  word  invocatorem  which  suggests  to 
a  mind  not  too  closely  on  the  job  a  commoner  word  of  the  same  general 
appearance,  viz.,  imperatorem.  It  has  been  argued  that  imperatorem 
means  "one  who  commands"  the  services  of  a  professional  man,  but  the 
use  of  the  word  in  any  such  sense  would  seem  to  me  extreme  and,  in  any 
event,  in  need  of  some  kind  of  corroboration.  Invocator  is  one  who  "calls 
the  doctor  in,"  as  in  the  ordinary  question  in  English,  "Have  you  called 
the  doctor  in  f  as  the  equivalent  of  "Have  you  taken  medical  advice  ?" 

6.19.1  (159  :  15)  It  can  readily  be  understood  why  Feldman  proposed 
ra<Y)i>dHm  for  the  radum  of  N  rather  than  accept  Padiim;  the  crossing 
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of  the  river  Po  would  lie  outside  the  experience  of  most  normal  readers, 
so  why  try  to  achieve  conviction  in  them  by  being  specific  in  naming  not 
only  a  particular  river  but  one  fairly  remote  ?  On  the  other  hand,  Seneca 
is  no  doubt  conveying  the  idea  of  some  service  that  can  readily  be  made 
to  appear  large  and  important  ex  ndtura  rei,  and  there  could  be  no 
bigger  ferrjang  in  Italy  than  that  across  the  Po.  After  all,  many  people 
must  at  least  have  heard  of  it  and  have  gathered  some  idea  of  its  size. 

6.23.6  (163 :  8)  For  mcnte  in  altum  data,  the  N  reading  (in  the  form 
dat  adivina),  Axelson  {NSS,  p.  31)  cites  the  striking  parallel  E.M. 
76.25  :  liheris  (sc.  animis)  et  in  universum  datis.  Like  Axelson  I  cannot 
see  why  data  or  datis  cannot  mean  "launched,"  thus  rendering  unneces- 
sary emendation  in  either  place.  I  am  not  so  much  impressed  with  Axel- 
son's  objection  to  the  disturbing  of  an  internal  (nonclausular)  rhythm, 
a  double  cretic. 

6.24.2  (164 :  3)  Servitus  is  certainly  to  be  retained  with  the  consensus. 
The  continuation  of  an  active  idea,  the  vis  of  those  who  apply  restraint, 
with  servitus,  a  passive  idea,  the  state  of  being  under  restraint,  is  not 
impossible;  cf.  1.9.5  :  inhecilliores  vi  ac  metu  premere  (quoted  by  Axel- 
son, NSS,  p.  176) .  Of  course,  the  clausula  {-etur  ac  servitus)  is  clinching. 

6.27.7  (166:  22)  Kronenberg's  attempt  to  attach  sat  est  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  by  reading  iniuriae  for  iniuria  fails  because  the  com- 
parison is  that  of  munus  against  iniuria;  these  are  compared,  not  in  any 
part  of  them  to  any  part  of  the  other,  nor  to  the  other  whole,  but  as  two 
entire  things,  each  to  each. 

Prechac's  insertion  of  <Optas>  after  optas  and  before  sat  est,  brings 
out  this  point,  but  is  hardly  necessary. 

6.30.2  (168:  8)  Despite  Gertz's  feeling  that  this  lacks  sense,  I  find  a 
clear  interpretation  of  it  in  this  form  :  "Come  now,  you  surely  must  know 
that  a  debt  is  paid  (i.e.,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  paying  a  debt)  even  to 
the  rich.  I  won't  detain  you  against  your  will  [by  developing  numerous 
examples ;  let  us  take  only  one] ." 

6.30.6  (168:  30)  As  the  text  stands,  there  is  a  sort  of  logical  relation 
between  in  summum  producta  and  maxime  nuiant:  "are  tottering  to  a 
fall  because  they  have  reached  their  peak."  Yet  it  would  seem  more 
natural  to  write  <cum>  before  maxime,  which  gives  the  meaning,  and 
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nothing  but  that,  of  "having  reached  the  peak,  are  at  this  very  moment 
tottering  to  ruin."  The  dramatic  value  is  greatly  improved,  and  cum 
maxime  is  a  Senecan  commonplace.  Cf .  Summers,  op.  cit.,  p.  161. 

6.31.2  (169:  7)  I  suggest  Graecia<^e>,  with  solum  in  the  sense  of 
terra,  as  in  4.6.1 ;  this  gives  us  a  double  cretic  clausula.  The  meaning  is 
good ;  the  flattery  of  Persian  courtiers  runs  to  this :  "with  an  army  as 
great  as  yours  it  is  not  [merely]  conquered  that  the  soil  of  Greece  can 
be,  but  blotted  out." 

6.31.7  (169:  31)  Velut  modo  torreiitis  is,  though  loose  writing,  easily 
enough  understood  as  a  variation  for  velut  torrens  aufert;  "swept  away 
as  a  torrent  sw^eeps  things  off."  No  need  to  change  to  motu  with  Prechac. 

6.33.3  (172  :  7)  "You  do  not  know  how  great  is  the  value  of  friendship 
if  you  do  not  realize  that  you  will  be  making  a  handsome  gift  to  him  to 
whom  you  have  given  a  friend.  This  is  something  rare  not  only  for 
[great]  houses,  but  for  the  ages,  never  more  infrequent  than  when  it  is 
believed  to  abound."  This  must  be  the  translation  of  the  text  as  it  stands, 
but  there  is  an  oddity  in  it :  "not  only  for  houses,  but  for  ages."  Stewart 
felt  it  and  inserted  the  word  "whole"  before  "centuries."  Prechac  makes 
his  text  read  7ion  domihus  tantum  <singulis>  sed  saeculis,  with  the 
translation :  "non  seulement  dans  des  families  isolees,  mais  dans  des 
generations  entieres,"  the  whole  proposal  most  unhappy  in  my  judgment. 
Then  we  have  Lejay's  offering  of  sed  insuUs,  "not  merely  for  the  rich, 
but  for  tenements" — i.e.,  "not  simply  for  the  rich,  but  for  the  masses  of 
men" ;  it  is  ingenious  and  a  Senecan  possibility,  but  a  little  off  the  MS 
reading.  Basore  writes:  "in  great  house  and  in  the  ages," — not  very 
helpful. 

If  saeculis  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and  I  think  it  is,  perhaps  one 
might  consider  saeculis,  "moneybags,"  a  word  found  elsewhere  in  Be 
Ben.  (2.10.1)  and  in  E.M.  87.18,  at  least.  If  saeculis  is  read,  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  dative :  "rare  not  only  for  houses  but  for  moneybags," 
or,  as  we  would  put  it,  "rare  not  only  for  families  but  for  finances."  A 
friend  is  rare  for  families  in  the  sense  that  few  families  can  count  on  a 
friend  to  stand  by  them  in  political  vicissitudes  (the  common  sort  at 
Rome)  ;  he  is  rare  for  their  fortunes  in  that  few  families  of  great  means 
can  depend  on  honesty  in  their  social  connections.  These,  surely,  are  the 
two  testing  places  for  friendship :  in  political  vicissitudes,  and  in 
financial  relations  and  operations.  If  anyone  thinks  this  forced,  to  me 
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it  seems  far  less  so  than  "a  friend  rare  in  families,  rare  in  ages," — 
rhetoric  pushed  beyond  endurable  limits. 

6.35.4  (173:  28)  The  nearest  approach  to  a  retention  of  the  MS  text 
{nimiam  ingrati  est)  is  Johann  Mueller's  nimia,  non  ingrati;  out  of  this 
emerges  the  whole  comment  of  the  interlocutor :  "Ista  festinatio  nimia, 
non  ingrati  est!"  ("The  hurry  that  you  speak  of  is  excessive,  but  it  does 
not  point  to  an  ingrate !") .  Seneca's  reply  fits :  "I  cannot  make  the  matter 
clearer  than  by  repeating  what  I  have  said." 

6.37.3  (175:  19)  Gertz,  followed  by  Prechac,  is  right  with  his 
<distringi>  before  difficult atih us.  It  is  better,  as  one  might  say,  to 
follow  the  gap  of  N  than  the  supplement  of  GPV,  viz.,  opprimi.  That 
the  order  is  correct  is  shown  by  the  clausula  difficultatihus  vult,  which 
must  not  be  disturbed. 

6.37.3  fin.  ( 175  :  21 )  The  N  text  runs  in  this  manner :  ne  in  patrocinium 
quidem  nedum  in  gloriam  quidem  incendium  exstinxisse  quod  feceris. 
It  seems  at  least  possible  that  the  second  quidem  is  an  error,  under  the 
influence  of  the  quidem  following  patrocinium,  for  cuidam,  and  that 
feceris  was  an  early  "correction"  made  after  the  cuidam  had  lost  its 
identity,  for  fecerit.  Quidam  is  frequently  in  Seneca  no  more  specific 
than  the  English  "an  individual,"  not  as  specific  as  "a  certain  indi- 
vidual." Translate,  with  the  corrections  suggested :  "For  an  individual 
to  have  put  out  a  fire  which  he  set,  constitutes  no  palliation — to  say 
nothing  of  glory !" 

6.38.3  (176  :  10)  The  word  exceptat  is  rare  at  the  best;  it  would  seem 
to  mean,  literally,  "to  catch  and  lift  out  of,"  as  of  the  action  of  taking  a 
fish  out  of  a  pool.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  colloquial  in  its  present  connec- 
tion, meaning  "boosts,"  "gives  a  lift  to."  The  ancient  farmer,  like  the 
modern  one  (at  least,  according  to  his  own  evidence),  was  no  doubt 
perpetually  "in  the  hole"  until  an  annonae  caritas  came  along  to  get  him 
out  of  it. 

6.38.5  (176  :  25)  The  uno  has  no  very  sound  verbal  reference,  but  the 
drift  of  the  passage  shows  that  it  must  refer  in  some  way  to  the  under- 
takers. The  nearest  point  is  unius  in  unius  votum  deprensum  est; 
omnium,  simile  est.  I  am  sure  that  Gertz  is  not  much  ahead  in  his  ambi- 
tion for  clarity  by  writing  illo,  which  would  take  the  reference  back  to 
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illorum.  Unfortunately  illorum  is  itself  employed  in  an  unusual  way  for 
the  second  of  two  preceding  references.  The  passage  could  have  stood 
careful  revision  by  the  author ;  it  is  incredibly  sloppy. 

6.39.1  (177  :  5)  The  clausula  points  clearly  to  vitat.  The  use  of  the  verb 
is  conative  :  "is  trying  to  avoid."  No  doubt,  as  Axelson  {NSS,  pp.  32-33) 
says,  evitare  is  the  preferable  word  in  that  sense,  but  the  clausular  argu- 
ment takes  precedence  where  the  use  of  evito  is  not  mandatory. 

6.40.2  med.  (177.23)  Gruter's  moleste  <te>  fers  is  an  example  of  a 
mechanical  correction.  But  the  reflexive  idea  does  not  absolutely  need 
to  be  expressed  through  a  pronoun  if  you  have  in  the  proper  construc- 
tional case  the  theoretical  pronoun's  modifier,  here  ohligatum.  To  con- 
firm this  claim  we  have  a  perfect  clausula  in  the  text  as  it  stands  {-turn 
molesie  fers).  "Write  therefore  :  quare  ohligatum  moleste  fers. 

BOOK  VII 

7.1.5  (181:  7)  Axelson  successfully  defends  involuta  Veritas  in  alto 
latet,  already  protected,  of  course,  by  its  double  cretic  clausula  against 
Gertz's  petulant  "nee  enim  quid  hoc  loco  agat  facile  quisquam  dixerit, 
et  tautologia  ei  inest."  Axelson  writes  (iV^SiS',  pp.  20-21)  thus :  "Die  Aus- 
stellung  ist  kaum  unberechtigt,  nun  trifft  sie  nicht  die  Abschreiber,  son- 
dern  den  sententiozen  Autor,  den  das  vorletzte,  weniger  wesentliche 
Glied  quae  nee  licet  scire  zur  Hinsetzung  eines  in  der  Umgebung  etwas 
storenden  Aphorismus  verlockte." 

The  translation  :  "It  will  not  do  you  much  harm  to  have  passed  over 
what  one  may  not  know  and  is  not  profited  by  knowing.  Obscure  is  the 
truth  that  lies  deep."  Seneca  then  continues  with  the  idea  that  all  useful 
{quae  licet)  knowledge  is  readily  available;  "what  is  going  to  make  us 
better  and  happy.  Nature  has  set  down  in  the  open  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood." 

7.1.7  (181 :  19)  The  structure  of  the  sentence  clearly  goes  wrong  when 
si  animum  virtuti  consecravit  is  reached,  because  up  to  that  point  the 
subject  of  the  several  clauses  has  been  the  animus  immediately  following 
si  at  the  sentence  opening;  we  cannot  very  well  have  animus  for  both 
subject  and  object  too.  Yet  the  best  way  of  handling  the  situation  is  to 
admit  the  irregularity  and  translate  the  animum  as  if  it  were  se.  Thus 
Basore  in  his  translation.  This  is  better  than  Prechac's  rather  labored 
piece  of  formalistic  emendation;  contemptor  <homo>  omnium. 
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7.4.2  (184 :  18)  The  ei  before  sajnentia  points  to  a  second  et  ("both  . .  . 
and")  ;  this  second  et  has  disappeared  before  etiam.  It  seems  hardly- 
worth  while  laboring  any  other  explanation.  J.  Buck  (p.  77)  avoids  any 
addition  to  the  text  by  reading  et  iam  for  etiam.  I  do  not  feel  too  clear 
about  the  iam,  nor  too  encouraged  by  my  recollection  of  its  use  in 
Seneca's  prose. 

7.4.3  (184:  28)  Prechac's  reading  et  totus  ager  <Ch>aut  uUius,  rei 
puhlicae  est  would  perfectly  fit  the  needs  of  the  passage,  but  (cf.  Axel- 
son,  NSS,  p.  3)  there  Ls  no  original  reading  anywhere  in  Seneca's  prose 
of  haut  or  hand.  It  is  common  in  his  plays,  on  the  other  hand,  and  we 
can  only  conclude  that  it  is  a  word  judged  by  him  to  lie  outside  a  sound 
prose  vocabulary. 

No  one  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  reading  that  convinces  from  the 
several  necessary  points  of  view,  and  it  is  only  as  a  stopgap  that  I  suggest 
combining  Madvig's  ante  for  the  aut  of  the  consensus  with  Werth's 
alicuius.  Translate :  "We  speak  of  the  territories  of  the  Athenians  or  the 
Campanians;  these  territories  neighbors  subsequently  mark  off  [into 
plots]  by  a  private  setting  up  of  boundary  stones,  and  previously  land 
as  a  whole  is  the  property  of  some  form  of  government,  while  the  indi- 
vidual holdings  are  subsequently  patented  out  each  to  its  own  pos- 
sessor." 

7.4.5  (185  :  8)  There  is  no  need  to  seek  a  reconstitution  of  the  text  after 
the  manner  of  Madvig  ("egregiam  coniecturam"  says  Gertz  ad  loc.)  or 
Prechac  (quemadmodum  prohemus  hoc,  mittam)  ;  it  is  quite  sound,  as 
Hosius,  followed  by  Basore,  has  seen.  Gronovius,  in  the  Elzevir  Seneca 
of  1649,  Noiae  ad  Senecas,  pp.  171-172,  is  to  the  same  effect,  though  his 
explanation  is  somewhat  labored. 

The  point  is  that  the  emphasis  rests  upon  quern  ad  modum  and  omnia; 
we  can  obtain  the  effect  by  translating  into  English  thus :  "How  far  do 
we  have  to  go  in  proving  every  last  thing?"  or :  "Is  there  to  he  no  limii 
to  our  giving  formal  proof  to  everything,  without  exception?"  Nunc 
following  means  "only  just  now,"  i.e.,  "only  a  minute  ago,"  namely,  in 
7.2.5,  omnia  illius  sunt. 

Gertz  properly  defends  inter  duos  in  the  sense  inter  nos  duos,  compar- 
ing N.Q.  7.12.1  and  De  Ben.  6.13.1.  So  too  Gronovius. 

7.5.2  (186  :  8)  Presumably  Seneca  is  quoting  Geo.  1.158  from  memory, 
loosely.  The  actual  line  runs :  hcu  magnum  alterius  frustra  spectahis 
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acervum,  a  much  finer  line,  with  magnum  . .  .  acervum  for  the  frame,  the 
enclosing  phrase,  frustra  the  vital  feature  for  the  central  word,  and  the 
contrasted  parties  lying  between  the  frame  and  the  center  on  opposite 
sides  of  that  center,  alterius .  .  .  spectaMs.  Almost  every  one  of  my 
acquaintances  has  favorite  lines  of  the  poets  which  he  misquotes  with 
respect  to  order,  and  I  am  equally  guilty. 

7.6,2  (186:  23)  The  cum  in  c\im  regio  more  etc.  means  "since,"  not 
"though,"  despite  the  various  translators — that  is,  if  the  sentence  struc- 
ture of  the  Latin  is  to  be  preserved,  as  well  it  may.  "Since  he  is  conscious 
as  a  king  of  possessing  all  things,  while  the  private  ownership  of  single 
items  is  widely  distributed,  he  is  in  a  position  to  accept  a  gift,  to  own,  to 
purchase,  to  pay  rent." 

7.8.1  (188 :  9)  The  second  cum.  has  exactly  the  same  value  as  the  first, 
"when."  Intuemur  is  to  be  mentally  repeated  with  the  sense  of  "look," 
"fix  our  eyes" ;  there  is  no  direct  object,  but  the  ad  means  "in  the  direc- 
tion of"  or  "upon."  The  first  intuemur  is  literal,  the  <intuemur>  is 
metaphysical ;  "when  we  behold"  is  contrasted  with  "when  we  turn  our 
regard  to." 

7.8.2  (188:  14)  After  magnos  quidem  viros  the  sentence  could  have 
been  written  in  the  form  magnos  quidem,  sed  quorum  in  laudem,  ut 
vetustorum,  invidia  non  ohstahat.  But  Seneca  decided  to  cancel  magnos 
quidem  by  maiores  quidem  with  an  explanation  of  how  they  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  reputation  (maiores),  and  thus  the  sentence  takes  on  a 
somewhat  different  form.  There  is  no  reason  for  ejecting,  with  Madvig, 
the  first  quidem. 

7.8.2  (188  :  20)  Gruter's  corrigi,  which  Prechac  accepts  for  his  text,  is 
very  dull  indeed.  The  question  was  not  that  the  men  of  Seneca's  genera- 
tion might  be  set  in  the  right  path ;  their  hides  were  so  thick  that  they 
could  not  even  feel  the  sting  of  the  attacks  of  Demetrius.  See  below,  sec. 
3  :  ne  aut  exemplum  saectdo  nosiro  aut  convicium  deesset.  The  convicium 
of  the  people  of  Seneca's  day  was  that  the  preaching  of  Demetrius,  while 
in  giving  them  the  true  course  of  life  {exemplum)  he  criticized  its  actu- 
ality as  they  lived  it,  did  not  stir  them  at  all ;  evidently  corripi  is  right. 

7,12,2  (191 :  24)  Primum  omnium,  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  part- 
nership (societas)  as  related  to  friendship  {amicitia),  efficiam  etc.  Next 
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{delude,  sec.  3)  a  second  point  will  be  scored,  viz.,  the  variety  of  ways 
in  which  things  are  held  in  common.  The  iam  before  efficiam  appears  to 
mean  "now,  after  all  these  preliminary  observations  have  bee]i  made," 
with  reference  to  the  contents  of  sec.  1. 

We  may  therefore  translate  as  follows  :  "First  of  all  [in  this  matter  of 
partnership  and  friendship]  I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  whoever  it  is 
that  seeks  a  partnership  with  me  understand  that  he  holds  nothing  in 
common  with  me.  Why  so  ?  Because  this  community  of  goods  exists  only 
among  the  wise,  among  whom  friendship  exists."  But  this  last  addition 
seems  rather  feebly  and  inadequately  expressed. 

Seneca  surely  means  that  you  can  have  a  community  of  goods  only 
among  the  wise  because  not  only  are  the  wise  wise,  but  they  are  also 
friends.  That  is  why  Gertz  writes  < solos >  after  quos.  Castiglioni  {op. 
cit.,  p.  175)  inserts  <et>  in  the  same  place  with  the  comment:  "in  tal 
modo  il  valore  di  'solum'  si  propaga,  com'  e  necessario,  alia  seconda  pro- 
posizione."  This  is  certainly  true  if  the  question  is  being  closely  reasoned 
with  the  succeeding  steps  clearly  related,  but  perhaps  Seneca  scrutinized 
his  argument  more  slackly  than  we  his  readers.  In  any  event,  however, 
a  translator  should  note  the  point  and  bring  it  out. 

7.14.3  (193  :  3)  It  seems  obtuse  to  decline  to  go  with  Gertz  in  reading 
quidem  for  MS  quaedam.  Nothing  should  be  clearer  than  this,  that  an 
analytic  language,  endowed  with  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  many  of  which 
under  any  particular  caption  are  bound  to  be  very  much  alike,  is  pe- 
culiarly susceptible,  especially  in  writing,  to  slight  errors  as  among  these 
forms.  The  proposition  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  recognized  as  reason- 
able, and  the  present  case  may  be  regarded  as  falling  under  it.  See  also 
Gertz's  formal  grammatical  argument,  p.  258  of  his  1876  edition.  Notice 
also  that  the  illustrative  examples  following  are  all  personal  nouns, 
medicus,  orator,  dux. 

7.15.1  (194 :  12)  I  have  no  idea  what  tarn  is  doing  in  the  phrase  hieme 
tarn  saeva;  it  has  no  correlation  of  any  kind.  Gruter's  iam  is  an  improve- 
ment; better  yet  is  Castiglioni's  conjecture  {op.  cit.,  pp.  175-176)  turn, 
to  serve  correlatively  with  (1)  cum  captus  esses  and  (2)  the  ablative 
absolute  rehus  meis  .  . .  ohpositis. 

7.15.3  (194  :  29)  The  N  text,  following  otiosam,  is  huic  vero  dehes  et  qui 
vult  et  conatur  et  nihil  intemptatum  reliquit  et  non  poies  dicere.  About 
huic  vero  there  is  no  doubt ;  it  is  oppositive  to  the  ei  after  diceres.  Nor 
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should  there  be  any  hesitation  in  exchanging  the  positions  of  et  and  qui 
after  dehes;  huic  qui  et  vult  et  conatur  et  nihil  intemptatum  reliquit  is 
the  obvious  parallel  (a  three-way  parallel)  to  ei  qui . . .  otiosam.  The  MSS 
novieii  naturally  inserted  a  non  before  dehes  to  match  the  non  before 
jyotes.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  test  this  by  translation :  "You  would 
have  been  justified  in  saying  it"  (viz.,  in  quoque  iJli  duas  [res]  dehes) 
"to  a  man  who  returned  your  good-will  without  troubling  about  anything 
further,  but  to  this  person  who  wants  to  make  a  return  and  is  trying  to 
make  it,  and  has  left  no  avenue  untried,  j^ou  ought  not  to  say  it  [as  a  mat- 
ter of  moral  obligation]  and  you  cannot  say  it  [as  a  matter  of  exact  truth- 
fulness] ."  This  seems  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  argument. 

It  is  true  that  the  statement  is  heavily  condensed.  Section  3  opens  with 
words  which  we  shall  have  to  render  into  English  thus,  for  clarity  :  "The 
critic  urges  [on  the  borrower  who  has  failed  in  effecting  a  turn  in  both 
the  respects  due]  :  'That  [friend  of  yours]  gave  you  two  things,  his  good- 
will and  his  money;  you  likewise  owe  him  two  things.' [AYith  regard  to 
the  critic's  statement  just  made  to  your  debtor]  you,  the  giver  of  the 
benefit,  would  have  been  justified  in  saying  it  to  that  debtor  who  has  been 
showing  you  good-will  unattended  by  any  very  lively  effort,  etc."  The 
"you"  who  is  the  subject  of  diceres  is  the  same,  not  as  the  tihi  and  the  tu 
preceding,  but  as  the  ille  .  .  .  illi.  One  must  be  on  the  alert  to  catch  these 
swift  changes  of  relation  and  application  in  Senecan  dialogue. 

7.16.5  (196 :  14)  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Prechac  and  others  who 
punctuate  with  a  semicolon  after  reddidisses  and  omit  the  comma  after 
malo.  The  condition  for  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  is  not  expressed, 
but  is  derived  from  the  preceding  sentence.  Translation :  "You  would 
have  given  back  a  sum  deposited  with  you  by  a  wise  man  [if  he  ceased  to 
be  wise]  ;  also,  even  to  a  bad  man,  you  would  restore  w^hat  had  been  en- 
trusted to  you ;  why  not  a  benefit  as  well  as  a  deposit  or  a  trust  ?"  T  find 
it  hard,  frankly,  to  stretch  mala  into  malo  < facto >,  especially  with  the 
foregoing  exegesis  available. 

7.19.6  (198  :  17)  The  tantum  .  .  .  quantum,  which  suggests  an  evenly 
balanced  position,  allows  me  to  employ  the  word  "middle"  as  in  this 
translation  :  "occupy  a  middle  position  between  animals  which  are  abso- 
lutely tame  and  those  which  are  genuinely  fierce  and  have  never  known 
the  human  touch." 
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7.19.7  ( 198  :  23 )  Phalarim  et  tyrannum  is  quite  impossible ;  the  various 
changes  offered  make  good,  intelligible  readings,  but  without  suggestion 
of  how  the  text  difficulty  occurred.  I  imagine  that  Hosius  is  right  with 
his  et  <alterum>  tyrannum.  Tliis  altcrum  may  conceivably  have  been 
written  II,  for  secundum  or  alterum,  but,  being  misunderstood,  was 
dropped  out  completely  at  a  later  stage.  This  is  at  least  possible.  Nu- 
merals which  are  themselves  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  likely  to  suffer 
by  change,  or  omission,  or  misreading.  Thus  a  VI  becomes  to  a  scribe  vi 
and  LVI  becomes  levi,  and  so  on. 

7.20.4  (200:  8)  Castiglioni  (op.  cit.,  p.  176)  reads:  sed  haec  rara 
nequitia  e[s]t  semper  portenti  loco  hahita;  ''in  proposizioni  di  questo 
genere  I'omissione  del  verbo  copulativo  e  usuale  e  anche  elegante.  Si  cfr. 
Dial.  4.32.3 :  ille  magnus  et  nohilis  qui  . . .  ;  ihid.,  9.11.9  ;  3.16.3." 

7.21.2  fin.  (201 :  5)  The  claustrum  is  the  door;  the  Pythagorean  had 
found  the  shop  shut  {cum  clusam  diu  pulsaret,  sec.  1).  The  commissura 
is  the  frame  of  the  door,  into  which  the  door,  through  shrinkage,  no 
longer  fits  exactly  {commissura  se  laxaverat)  ;  there  was  thus  a  gap  left. 
It  was  a  considerable  gap  ;  he  thrust  his  hand  with  the  four  denarii  in  it 
through  the  gap  into  the  shop,  and  dropped  {misit)  them — all  together, 
I  take  it,  since  Seneca  does  not  write  quattuor  denarios  in  tabernam 
inseruit  singulos. 

7:29  (206  :  10-21)  The  best  commentary  on  this  chapter  is  to  expand 
its  high  condensation,  thus :  "You  say  :  'I  have  lost  my  benefit.'  But  when 
we  have  made,  as  it  were,  a  libation,  do  we  say  that  we  have  lost  what  is 
offered  up  ?  Now  a  benefit  done  with  an  honest  heart  ranks  among  things 
offered  up,  even  if  the  response  is  unsatisfactory.  Your  recipient  is  not 
the  man  we  thought  he  was;  [well  then,]  let  us  be  just  what  we  were 
[when  the  benefit  was  given],  very  different  persons  from  him.  It  was 
not  just  at  the  present  moment  that  your  loss  occurred"  (reading,  with 
Haase,  nunc  for  tunc)  ;  "it  is  only  just  now  that  it  has  come  to  light.  The 
ungrateful  wretch  is  being  dragged  into  the  open ;  it  will  cost  us  red 
faces,  because  a  lamentation  over  a  benefit  gone  astray  marks  a  benefit 
not"  (inserting  <non>  with  the  edd.)  "well  bestowed  [in  the  first 
place] .  As  far  as  possible,  let  us  plead  his  case  before  ourselves  as  judges. 
Perhaps  he  couldn't  manage  it.  Perhaps  he  didn't  realize  [return  was 
due].  It  may  be  that  he  still  intends  [to  return  the  favor].  A  creditor 
who  was  cautious  and  moved  slowly,  once  upon  a  time"  (reading  gnon- 
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dam  for  quaedam,  witli  loose  reference  to  a  well-known  incident)  "made 
accounts  good  by  continuing  to  carry  them  and  nursing  them  by  waiting. 
"We  shall  have  to  do  the  same ;  his  credit  has  gone  flabby ;  let  us  nurse  it 
back  [to  health]." 

7.30.1  (206:  22)  We  should  probably  follow  Skutsch  in  placing  a 
comma  after  stulte  ;  the  giver  of  the  unrequited  benefit  has  repeated  time 
after  time  perdidi  beneficium,  thus  showing  that  the  quiet,  sound  reason- 
ing of  chapter  29  is  lost  on  him.  Under  the  circumstances  the  interlocutor 
can  be  forgiven  for  losing  his  temper. 

The  first  two  lines  of  chapter  30  form  a  good  commentary  on  the  diffi- 
cult first  five  lines  of  chapter  29. 

7.30.1  (206  :  26)  Here  is  must  be  remembered  that  potuit  is  "editorial" 
and  that  violentia  is  a  conjecture  of  Haupt's.  J.  Buck  (ad  loc.)  proposes : 
quod  explicaris,  pertinacia  trahentis  etc.,  and  sees  here  a  citation  from 
some  one  of  the  dramatic  poets.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  thus  avoids  the 
addition  of  any  words  whatever ;  the  meaning  obtained  is :  "what  you 
could  have  untangled,  gets  broken  off  by  the  obstinacy  of  him  who  pulls 
[and  so  breaks]." 

I  suggest  that  the  comma  goes  after  pertinacia  and  that  for  trahentis 
we  read  trahenti,  treating  this  as  a  dative  of  agent  with  ahruptum  est. 
The  translation  is:  "Often  what  you  will  [in  the  end]  have  unknotted 
by  sticking  to  it,  gets  broken  off  by  you  if  you  tug."  One  might  go  a  short 
step  further  and  read  explicares  with  the  value  "would  have  got  un- 
knotted." The  form  of  the  words  in  relation  to  each  other  may  well  be : 

*  *  quod  explicaris  pertinacia, 
trahenti  abruptum  est  ******* ; 

fragments  of  two  iambic  senarii. 

7.30.2  ( 207 : 7 )  Madvig's  dicere  for  desit  of  0  is  designed  to  run  parallel 
with  exacerbare:  "what  sense  is  there  is  embittering  . .  .  rather  than  in 
saying  ...  ?"  I  do  not  grant  this  reading  either  paleographical  merit  or 
interpretive  justification  ;  -famia  quaerat  is  a  perfect  rhythmic  close  for 
a  preceding  complete  sentence,  and  we  may  make  a  new  start  from  nee. 
Read  derit  (i.e.,  deerit),  which  needs  neither  the  <qui  dicat>  of  the 
novicii  nor  the  <vox>  of  Rossbach.  The  subject  of  derit  is  the  remark 
which  follows.  The  translation,  of  course,  must  come  out  about  the  same 
as  if  one  accepted  Rossbach's  <  vox>  :  "Nor  shall  we  fail  to  hear  this  sort 
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of  thing :  'There  must  be  some  reason  for  his  not  having  been  able  to  put 
up  with  a  person  to  whom  he  owed  so  much ;  there's  something  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.' " 

7.31.1  (207  :15)  I  think  that  iniuria  can  stand  without  the  prefixing  of 
an  <iii  >  to  make  a  phrase  out  of  it.  The  full  expression  of  the  sentence 
would  be  ut  etiam  adeo  iniuriosus  sit  ut  ho7ios  non  amet;  this  would  be 
clear,  but  the  attempted  cutoff  is,  definitely,  confusing.  The  whole  trans- 
lation runs :  "Goodness  persisted  in  overcomes  the  evil,  nor  is  there  any 
person  whatever  of  a  heart  so  hard  and  hostile  against  what  should  be 
objects  of  affection  as  actually  to  refuse  love,  wrongfully  {iniuria)  to 
the  good ;  he  has  begun  to  involve  himself  in  this  further  debt  toward 
them,  namely,  the  fact  that  he  does  not  meet  his  obligations  and  still  gets 
away  with  it." 

7.32.  (208  :  24)  The  conclusion  is  expressed  so  briefly  as  to  be  cryptic. 
Perit  mihi  heneficium  should,  I  think,  after  the  suggestion  of  P.  Thomas, 
be  read  with  a  mark  of  interrogation.  Seneca  has  just  said  that  he  will  go 
on  trying  to  redeem  the  unproductive  soil  [of  a  thankless  heart]  by 
industry  and  cultivation,  as  a  farmer  would  do  with  a  sterile  field.  Mani- 
festly, more  fertilizer  in  the  shape  of  more  benefits  is  indicated.  "I  lose 
my  benefit,  you  say?"  Yes,  but  [under  any  other  policy]  the  world  loses 
him.  There  must  not  be  a  sacrifice  of  this  one  rebellious  soul,  it  must  not 
be  utterly  lost,  certainly  not  without  an  effort. 

The  soundness  of  the  structure  is  shown  by  the  chiastic  parallelism 
mihi  heneficium,  iste  hominihus. 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  JUVENAL  I 

BT 
W.  C.  HELMBOLD 

Since  Nettleship's  notorious  attack^  on  the  first  satire  and  other  features 
of  Juvenal's  craftmanship,  the  opinion  of  the  learned  world,  especially 
that  of  German  scholarship,  on  Juvenal's  ability  to  construct  a  poem 
has  gone  steadily  down.  Friedlander  uttered  some  famous  words  which 
echoed  within  the  head  of  Charles  Knapp^  even  while  he  pretended  to 
defend  the  poet :  "Juvenal  glaubte  alles  was  ihm  gerade  durch  den  Kopf 
ging,  sofort  sagen  zu  diirfen,  machte  es  auch  den  Gedankengang  auf 
noch  so  storende  Weise  unterbrechen.  Er  spricht  nicht  selten  Gedanken 
und  Vorstellungen  .  .  .  aus,  die  ganz  und  gar  nicht  zur  Sache  gehoren."* 
Sydow^  holds  up  the  first  satire  as  a  "mirum  ac  singulare  exemplum 
ordinis  rerum  valde  disturbati."  Teuffel,*"  Leo,'  Norden,^  Schanz-Hosius,^ 
all  have  hard  things  to  say.  Even  Jachmann,""  among  many  finely  ap- 
preciative remarks  on  Juvenal's  art  and  metric,  observes :  "Ein  Werk  als 
Ganzes  und  nicht  in  Stiicken  zu  geben,  das  ist  ihm  selten  gelungen  . . . 
Juvenal  wusste  nicht  auf  Grund  einer  erfiillenden  Gesamtkonzeption 
ein  Ganzes  in  baumeisterlicher  Grossform  durchzugestatten." 

On  the  other  hand,  his  defenders  have  sometimes  been  characterized 
by  more  enthusiasm  than  discretion.  Gylling"  was  driven  to  suppose 
that  Juvenal  wrote  many  parts  of  his  first  satire  at  different  times 
and  then  joined  them  together  to  serve  as  his  preface.  Stegemann"^'  at- 

^  JF  XVI  (1887),  41-66,  esp.  p.  62  :  "The  first  satire  is  a  series  of  incoherent  com- 
plaints ...  no  intelligible  order  .  .  .  ill-proportioned  piece  .  .  ."  and  so  on.  It  was 
quoted  by  Duff  in  his  edition,  to  the  fury  of  Knapp  ( CW  XTX,20 ) . 

2  Ed.  (1895)  I,p.49. 

^  Loc.  cit. 

*  Quoted  by  Jaclimann,  Studien  zu  Juvenal,  Nachr.Gott.  (194.3),  p.260,  with  ap- 
propriate comments. 

^  De  luv.  Arte  Compositionis  (Diss.  Hal.  1890),  p. 19. 

«  Studien  und  CharaTcteristihen^ (1889), -p-p.SiS  &. 

■'  Die  griech.und  lat.  Lit.{Kultur  d.Gege7iwart,1912) ,  p. 465. 

«Gercke,  Norden,  Einleitung  F  (1927),4.71-72  (=382-38.3  of  the  second  edition). 

»  Fourth  edition  (1935),pp.  571f. 

i«  Op.  cit.,  p.257. 

"  De  Argumenti  Dispositione  in  Sat.I-VIII  Juvenalis  (Diss.  Lund, 1886), p. 13.  See 
also  Pearson  and  Strong's  edition ;  nor  is  this  an  out  and  out  absurdity,  as  will  be 
seen  below  (p.  58). 

^  De  luvenaUa  Dispost^ione (Diss.Leipzig  [Weida]  1913), pp.  9-18.  To  Stegemann 
also  is  owing  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  bibliography  between  1860  and  1908,  which 
he  seems  to  have  perused  with  energy,  though  not  always  with  discrimination.  But 
for  earlier  scholars!  Ever  since  Mayor  (enthusiastically  praised  by  Friedlander)  had 
the  impudence  to  declare  Euperti  "deficient  in  taste  and  scliolarly  instinct"  and  to 

[47] 
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tempts  to  explain  everything,  even  the  impossible ;  he  does,  however, 
succeed  in  demonstrating"  the  essential  form  of  the  satire :  Exordium 
(vss.1-18);  Part  I  (vss.22-80) ;  Part  II  (vss.81-146) ;  Peroration 
(vss.147-171).  This  was  no  mean  service  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of 
the  scholarly  world  was  occupied  in  tearing  Juvenal  structurally  apart, 
while  clinging  tenaciously  to  every  line  of  the  received  text  (between 
Jahn's  second  edition,  1868,  and  Vianello,  1935,  Housman  and  Ramsay 
are  the  only  editorial  exceptions  to  the  rule).  Church^*  has  a  number 
of  penetrating  observations  on  rhetorical  devices  as  contributing  to  the 
structure.  Jefferson  Elmore^^  makes  an  interesting  and  sympathetic,  but 
untenable,  analysis;  while  Knapp"  loses  his  temper  too  often  to  be  able 
to  discover  exactly  what  it  is  that  he  is  asserting.  Labriolle''  seems  to 
follow  Stegemann  in  his  general  notion  of  the  structure,  but  is  even  less 
convincing  in  detail. 

A  fresh  examination  of  this  mysterious  poem  may  be  worth  while, 
especially  since  the  second  part,  at  least  the  crucial  section  of  it,  seems 
not  to  have  been  fully  explained.  If  we  refuse  to  believe  that  Juvenal 
merely  jotted  down  whatever  came  into  his  head  (how  could  he,  indeed, 
while  writing  verse  of  the  purest  quality,  better  at  its  best  than  any 
passage  of  the  Horatian  Sermones  and  successfully  rivaling  the  most 
sustained  parts  of  the  Epistiilae?),^^  we  must  endeavor  to  discover  what 

hope  that  he  "had  a  share  in  silencing"  him,  Germans  and  British  alike  have  ignored 
the  most  eminent  Juvenalian,  next  to  Jahn  whom  they  likewise  avoid,  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Jachmann,  of  course,  is  the  exception  (op.  cit.,  p.  225,n.l).  Housman 
(ed.  p.xxviii)  has  tlie  same  cold  words  for  Euperti  as  for  Jahn,  and  even  brackets 
them  with  Pithoeus.  But  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  he  makes  more  use  of  either  Jahn 
or  Euperti  than  of  Biicheler,  FriedUinder,  and  Leo  combined  (perhaps  we  should  say 
more  good  use)  ;  and  he  ought  to  have  made  twice  as  much  as  he  did.  Housman,  for 
personal  reasons  which,  though  understandable,  can  not  be  wholly  condoned,  had  a 
distaste  for  nineteenth-century  German  Latinity,  with  the  almost  solitary  exceptions 
of  Lachmann,  Haupt,  and  C.  F.  W.  Miiller.  His  censures  are  often  just ;  but,  as  he 
himself  remarked  of  F.  A.  "Wolf's  treatment  of  Bentley  (Manilius  I,p.  xvi,  n.l) 
"What  he  says  of  it  is  not  false:  the  falsehood  lies  in  what  he  does  not  say." 

"  Following  the  few  wise  and  sensible  words  of  K.  F.Hermann,  ed.  praef .  p.  xii  as 
against  GvHing,  op.cit.,  pp.5,  10  f ;  cf.  also  A.  Hartmann,  De  Inventione  luvenalis 
(Basel,  1908),  p.  (i. 

^*PAPA  XXXV  (1904),pp.lxxi-lxxiv. 

^=CJF  XVIII,166f. 

^^  Z/Oc.cit.,pp. 19-21.  He  is  also  under  the  influence  of  Friedliinder. 

"  Les  Satires  de  Juvenal  (Paris,  Mellottee,  n.d.),  pp.  24-45.  But  Labriolle  (pp. 
44-45)  does  not  really  have  faith  in  Juvenal's  craftmanship:  "II  y  trahit  aussi  une 
certaine  f aiblesse  dans  I'art  de  la  composition :  il  ne  sait  pas  se  refuser  un  detail  qu'il 
juge  pittoresque,  ce  detail  f  ut-il  hors  de  sa  place."  Here  is  Friedlaenderus  redivivus, 
masquerading  under  the  familiar,  fatal,  Gallic  pl;insibility. 

""After  all,"  says  Dryden,  "Horace  had  the  disadvantage  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived ;  they  were  better  for  the  man,  but  worse  for  the  satirist."  For  a  just  estimate 
of  the  superiority  of  Juvenal's  verse  technique,  see  Kiaer,  Sermon.Juv.,  p.6. 
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was  in  that  head.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  task,  even  in  part, 
is  to  analyze  what  the  MSS  report. 

We  must  remember,  first  of  all,  that  this  is  a  program  poem,  modeled 
in  general  on  the  somewhat  similar  pronouncements  of  Horace  Scrmones 
II. i  and  Persius  I.  It  was  probably  written  last  of  the  poems  in  Juvenal's 
first  book,  which  was  no  doubt  published  sometime  between  101  and 
103  A.D."  Trajan  was  then  emperor  and  a  poet  might  say  what  he 
pleased,  at  least  about  the  unlovely  past. 

Exordium  (vss.1-18) 

The  poet  begins  with  a  burst  of  fury :  "Shall  I  always  be  condemned  to 
listen  to  others  ?  Shall  I  never  be  avenged  on  bores  ?  Everyone  else  spends 
his  time,  and  wastes  mine,  on  the  most  ridiculously  threadbare  themes. 
I,  too,  have  had  training  in  rhetoric  :  I  might  just  as  well  put  it  to  use. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  respect  the  paper  that  others  will  waste  in  any 
case.""" 

Verses  19-21  are  transitional  and  should  be  printed  as  a  separate 
paragraph.  They  are  prefaced  and  apologized  for  by  cur  tamen.  The 
poet  has  not  yet  mentioned  satire,  only  epic,  tragedy,  comedy,  elegy. 
Tamen  introduces  the  announcement  that  he  will  write  satire.  "But  the 
reason  I  have  chosen  Lueilius'  literary  form  I  shall  tell  you,  if  you  have 
sufficient  leisure  and  tranquillity  to  attend." 

Part  I.  The  Impulse  toward  Satire  (vss. 22-80) 

"I  must  write  satire  (since  write  I  shall,  if  only  to  avoid  listening  to 
others)  in  view  of  such  occurrences  as  the  following:  'Both  the  effemi- 
nate and  the  woman  play  at  being  men'  (vss.22-23)."  But,  in  many 
MSS  at  this  point,  the  argument  is  interrupted  by  two  lines : 

patricios  omnis  opibus  cum  provocet  imus 
quo  tondente  gravis  iuveni  mihi  barba  sonabat. 


^"See,  in  general,  P.  Ercole,  Studi  G!OV.,pp.55  ff  (and  cf.  his  earlier  work  in 
BF  (1929),  pp.  184  ff),  who  is  credible  here,  though  not  always  in  the  later  chronol- 
ogy. For  further  remarks  see  below,  p.  58;  and  Highet,  TAPA  LXVIII,  481. 

2»This  admirable  piece  of  exposition  has  only  one  flaw:  vs.  14.  Dobree  (Adv. 
11.387  =  V.17  in  the  little  Bohn  edition  of  188.3)  deleted  it  without  comment,  but 
Eibbeck  (Der  echte  u.dAinecMe  Juv.,  p.  116)  gives  his  own  reasons,  which  may  be 
sufficient;  cf.  also  Gylling,op.  cit,  p.  8  f.  The  verse  clearly  is  a  summary  of  1-13; 
but  would  Juvenal  provide  us  with  such  a  summary?  Compare  it  with  such  a  mas- 
terly stroke  as  VII. 1.54:  occidit  miseros  cram'be  repetita  magistros.  The  poet,  when 
he  pulls  the  threads  together,  adds  something  pungent  or  piquant:  verse  14  does  not. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  situation  is  much  like  that  of  Hor.  Epp.  II.  2.58 ;  Imt  that 
verse  also  may  well  be  interpolated. 
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They  were  rightly  deleted  by  Knoche"^  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  The  verses  are  missing  in  G  H  K  0  T  and  other  manscripts.  In  p  q 
they  are  found  after  vs.29 ;  in  M  the  order  is  vss.25,  26,  24.  All  of  this 
entitles  us  to  be  suspicious." 

2.  They  are  unknown  to  the  scholiasts  who,  though  commenting  freely 
on  the  context  on  either  side,  ignore  these  verses,  which  they  could  hardly 
have  done  if  they  had  had  them  before  their  eyes.  They  would,  for 
instance,  surely  have  guessed  at  the  identity  of  umis,  as  they  do  with 
magni  delator  amid  (below,  vs.33).  An  unspecified  units  gladdens  the 
heart  of  your  true  scholiast. 

3.  Verse  25  is  identical  with  X.226  and  presumably  came  from  that 
source.  Knoche  believes,  with  much  reason,  that  Juvenal  does  not  repeat 
himself  -^  there  are,  at  least,  no  versus  repetiti,""*  just  as  there  are  none 
in  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,^  Lucan,  Seneca's  tragedies,  Valerius 
Flaccus,  or  Persius,  to  name  only  a  handful. 

4.  Verses  24^25  are  in  a  sense,  and  in  the  context,  practically  a  doublet 
of  vss.26-27. 

5.  Omnes  is  interpolators'  jargon.^ 

Since  both  external  and  internal  evidence  combine  to  destroy  the 
credibility  of  the  lines,  we  may  relinquish  them  with  pleasure. 

To  continue :  "I  must  write  satire  when  the  lowest  brand  of  slave  apes 
the  grandee"  (vss.26-30).  At  this  point  the  poet  makes  a  slight,  an 
almost  imperceptible,  change  in  technique,  which  is  none  the  less  very 
important  for  a  comprehension  of  the  rest  of  the  poem.  He  imagines 
himself  as  stationed  on  a  street  comer  in  the  heart  of  Rome,^  watching 


^  BM  LXXXV,  p.Sfi,  n.3  ;  cf .  also  his  Eandschriftliche  Grundlagen  d.  Jiivenaltexles 
(Philol.Suppl.33),  p.  67,  n.2.  Knoche's  designations  of  the  MSS  are  followed  here, 
not  Housman's  or  Leo's  or  Vianello's,  all  three  of  which  are  either  incomplete  or 
inaccurate  or  both. 

^  Cf .  Jaehmann,  op.  cif., p. 258. 

^  This  entails  ejecting  the  Oxford  fragment,  to  the  relief  of  us  all.  The  operation 
has  been  performed  to  perfection  by  Bertil  Axelson  in  APATMA  (Lund  1939),  pp. 
41  fe.,  supplemented  by  Jaehmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  250  ff.  We  may  also  delete  X.3(i5-366 
with  Leo  (see  Jaehmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  264  f )  and  XVI.  40-41  with  Knoche. 

^  Of  course  this  does  not  include  parts  of  verses,  such  as  IX. 141  argcnti  vascula 
pvri,  repeated  at  X.19  (though  observe  that  these  verses  would  be  separated  by  only 
28-30  others  in  a  MS  which  did  not  divide  into  books,  only  satires)  ;  III. 162  agmine 
facto,  repeated  at  X.218. 

25  For  IV.i. 65-66;  v.55-56;  ix.42  are  quite  certainly  interpolations. 

=«  Jaehmann,  EM  LXXXIV,  p.  230. 

^  See  Friedlander  ad  loc.  The  exact  spot,  if  vs.61  is  genuine,  will  be  on  the  Via 
riaminia  medio  quadrivio  (vss.63-64)  somewhere  between  the  Capitoline  and  the 
Campus  Martius.  (This  part  of  the  Flaminia  was  not  known  as  the  Via  Lata  until 
the  fourth  century  according  to  Platner  and  Ashby).  A  good  place  would  be  south 
of  the  Porticus  Vipsania,  si  licet  hariolari. 
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the  passing  crowd  (cum  veniat,  vs.32;  post  hunc  vs.33)  which  jostles 
him  {cum  te  summoveant  vs.37  ;  premat  vs.46)  or  speeds  by  him  (per- 
volat  axe  citato  vs.60)  as  he  hurriedly  scribbles  in  a  large  note  book 
(ceras  capaces  vs.63)  at  the  crossroads  {medio  quadrivio  vss.63-64). 
The  metaphor  of  movement  in  front  of  the  enraged  satirist  continues 
with  feratur  (vss.6-1-65)  and  occurrit  (vs.69).  In  other  words,  this 
section,  vss.30-80,  is  intended  to  be  taken  as  a  tableau  vivant,  a  pageant 
moving  before  our  eyes  which  are  to  see  and  observe  with  the  baleful 
gaze  of  a  Juvenal.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  structure  of 
the  whole. 

Verses  30-41.  ''How  can  I  contain  myself  when  there  passes  before 
me  a  lawyer  grown  so  plump  that  one  litter  will  scarcely  contain  him  f^ 
when  those  who  inform  on  even  their  best  friends  thrive,  as  do  those 
who  act  the  gigolo  for  rich  old  ladies." 

At  this  point,  again,  we  are  interrupted  by  lines  which,  though  there 
is  no  external  evidence  for  their  interpolation,  yet  seem  quite  foreign 

to  the  context :™ 

accipiat  sane  mercedem  sanguinis  et  sic 
palleat  ut  nudis  pressit  qui  calcibus  anguem 
aut  Lugdunensem^"  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram. 

The  five  lines  preceding  this  strange  statement  have  a  neat  climax  of 
their  own :  "You  are  elbowed  out  of  the  way  by  men  who  earn  their 
inheritances  by  night,  whose  easiest  path  to  the  highest  success  is  the 
lust"  of  a  rich  old  lady.  Proculeius  gets  only  a  paltry  share,  but  Gillo 
all  the  rest :  each  is  heir  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  his  services." 
This,  surely,  is  precisely  what  Juvenal  had  to  say,  and  he  has  said  it 
well.  But  the  MSS  make  him  proceed  to  further  remarks.  Yet  what  is  the 
subject  of  accipiat?  Quisque?  What  is  the  meaning  of  mercedem  san- 
gimiis  which  turns  up  again  in  its  natural  significance  at  XIV.164? 
Gurlitt  and  Barth,  followed  by  Ruperti,  took  sanguinis  as  seminis  and 
interpreted  palleat  as  dehilita.tus  intemporato  coitu  et  decoloratus.  But 

-^  This  person,  wittily  described  by  Euperti  as  tarn  ventosus  quam  ventriosus  (cf. 
XI.34),  may  have  bought  his  litter  to  impress  clients  (for  this,  we  have  heard,  is  why 
lawyers  maintain  new'Packards  every  year,  and  cf .  Juv.  VII. 135  ff)  ;  or  Juvenal  may 
merely  mean  that  he  had  always  gone  on  foot  before. 

-"  Gylling  (op.  cit.,  p.  10)  alone  seems  to  feel  this,  but  hurriedly  averts  his  eyes  and 
attempts  to  excuse  the  verses  by  the  analogy  of  vss.7,3-7C  (for  which  see  below; 
there  is  no  analogy,  whether  in  Gylling's  sense  or  any  other). 

^'^  See  Knoche,  Grundlagen,^.  309,  n.  5. 

^  See  Jachmann,  Stud.Juv.,  p.  223,  n.  1  for  vesica  here  and  in  VI.64.  The  shape 
and  nature  of  the  utensil  known  as  gillo  is  unknown  (see  Eranos  XXIII  (1925),  p. 
61),  but  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  this  passage. 
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is,  again,  the  subject  of  palleat  really  quisquef^  The  meaning,  if  so, 
will  be :  "One  can  hardly  envy  them  their  inheritance,  won  by  an  exer- 
tion which  induces  pallor!"  Barth,  at  least,  was  so  disturbed  by  such  a 
notion  that  he  wrote  inquit  for  et  sic,  making  the  vetula  ieata  the  con- 
temptuous speaker.  But  not  only  does  this  fail  to  improve  the  sense, 
but  it  introduces  a  nearly  intolerable  asyndeton :  accipiat  .  .  .  palleat, 
which  is  doubly  harsh  after  the  graceful  ones  above  (vss.33,  37). 

The  figure  of  the  snake  is,  of  course,  borrowed  from  Iliad  III. 33-35 
by  way  of  Aenid  11.379-380  and  Ovid  Fasti  11.341-342.  Yet  what  is 
the  reason  for  introducing  the  rhetor  at  Lyons?  This  unlucky  fellow 
(if  he  lost  the  contest)  was  forced  to  erase  his  speech  with  a  sponge, 
if  he  happened  to  have  one  handy,  otherwise  with  his  tongue,  unless  he 
preferred  a  drubbing  or  an  impromptu  bath  in  the  Rhone  (Suet.CaL20) . 
This  seems  rather  elaborate  for  a  comparison  with  gentlemen  who  grow 
pale  while  accepting  mercedem  sanguinis,  whatever  that  may  mean, 
perhaps  while  waiting  to  have  the  will  read  aloud,  though  this  reasonable 
possibility  is  not  suggested  anywhere  in  the  passage,  unless  we  infer 
it  from  partes  quisque  suas  (vs.41).  "We  must  presume,  then,  that  the 
wit  of  the  lines  will  come  from  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen's  color  is 
lost  for  three  quite  different  reasons:  overwork  (of  an  unusual  kind, 
though  this  should  refer  only  to  Gillo,  not  to  Proculeius)  ;  sudden  shock 
(Proculeius,  not  Gillo)  ;  and  fear  by  anticipation  {dicturus  vs.44), 
which  in  both  cases  involves  hysteron  proteroti. 

It  was  collocations  of  this  kind  which  provoked  Nettleship's  destruc- 
tive criticism."^  If  it  were  a  mere  digression  we  might  pardon  it ;  but 
it  seems  more  likely  to  be  what  Jaehmann"  calls  a  "decency  interpola- 
tion" intended  to  obviate  what  its  perpetrator  conceived  as  the  obscenitj^ 
of  vs.41,  or  perhaps  to  replace  the  whole  passage  vss.37^1.  If  the  latter 
is  true,  what  the  interpolator  intended  us  to  read  was : 

vs.  35         quem  Massa  timet,  quem  niunere  palpat 

Carus  et  a  trcpido  Thymele  summissa  Latino ; 

vs.  42     accipiat  sane  mercedem  sanguinis  et  sic 
palleat . .  . 

and  the  rest  of  it.  The  merces  sanguinis  is  now  the  price  of  innocent 
blood  and  the  sense  of  pallere  is  that  of  XIII.223  : 

hi  sunt  qui  trepidant  et  ad  omnia  f  ulgura  pallent. 

•'■2  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  subject  of  accipiat  is  Gillo,  but  this  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible if  Juvenal  is  the  author  of  these  lines,  for  he  does  not  admit  hyperbata  of  this 
kind.  It  may  be  readily  conceded,  however,  that  an  interpolator  may  have  thought  so.^ 

■^  See  above,  n.  1. 

=**  For  example,  BM  LXXXIV,  p.  208 ;  Stud.Juv.,  pp.  200  ff.    ' 
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But  this  conjecture  (as  to  the  interpolator's  intent)  is  far  from  certain; 
vss.42-44  may  merely  have  been  designed  to  replace  vs.41  alone  and 
then  received  into  a  fourth-  or  fifth-century  edition  in  the  manner  made 
familiar  to  us  by  Jachmann's  and  Knoche's  studies. 

Juvenal,  at  any  rate,  whatever  his  early  editors  may  have  done,  pro- 
ceeds with  an  emotion  which  is  constantly  rising  at  the  sight  of  what 
moves  before  him  :  "How  shall  I  stomach  my  anger  when  defrauders  of 
the  innocenf"  jostle  me"  with  their  gangs  of  clients  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  peculators  on  a  grand  scale,  who  have  ravaged  whole  provinces  ? 
Horace's  methods  were  the  right  ones  to  deal  with  husbands  who  play 
pander  to  their  own  wives,  wastrels  who  expect  the  Army  to  support 
them,  swindlers  and  forgers,  matrons  skilled  in  the  most  abstruse  and 
destructive  kind  of  pharmacology  [seducers  of  their  relatives,  unnat- 
ural vice,''  and  adulterers  in  their  early  'teens] ." 

Verses  77-78,  the  position  of  which  in  the  MSS  has  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  many"*  (they  actually  seem  to  have  inaugurated  Teuffel's  ill- 
omened  adumbration  of  the  Double  Kecension  theoiy ) ,  have  been  trans- 
posed to  follow  VS.72,  their  natural  place.  If  this  suggestion  is  refused, 
vss.73-76  are  a  somewhat  peculiar  digression;  but  it  may  be  that 
Juvenal's  emotions  overcame  him  so  that  he  shouted  aloud  from  the 
street  corner,  "Commit  a  crime  if  you  want  to  get  on  in  the  world !  If 
you  stay  within  the  law,  you'll  starve  on  a  good  reputation  !"  It  depends, 
in  the  end,  how  we  estimate  Juvenal  as  an  artist  and  craftsman  whether 
we  can  tolerate  vss. 77-78  in  their  present  position.  There  are  a  good 
many  cases  of  the  transposition  of  one  or  more  lines  in  the  MSS.'" 

^  But  what  shall  we  say  of  pupilli  prostantis?  From  III.65,  VI.123,  IX.24,  it  ap- 
pears that  Juvenal  does  not  use  prosiare  of  males.  Euperti's  emendation  therefore 
seems  probable;  Plathner's  plorantis  is  much  too  mild  for  Juvenal's  mood. 

""Prernat  is  surely  right.  Juvenal  uses  cum  ten  other  times  in  vss.l7-64_  (not 
counting  vs.  24)  and  always  with  the  subjunctive;  an  isolated  exception  here  is  too 
unlikelv  for  consideration. 

3"  Schurzfleisch's  sponsi  refers  to  such  cases  as  11.117  ff,  134  ff;  the  innocent  scribe, 
whose  mind  did  not  work  like  Juvenal's,  would  naturally  alter  to  sponsae  which,  how- 
ever, may  really  be  better  after  vss. 69-72 :  with  improvements  on  Locusta  in  mind 
a  husband  does'^not  dare  to  go  to  sleep  since  he  is  unable  to  trust  his  wife,  who  may 
desire  either  a  wealthy  or  a  younger  lover. 

'^'Teuffel,  op.cit.''  (in  note  6  above),  pp.  550  f;  Eibbeck,  op.  cit.,  p.  137;  G. 
Schonaich,  Qitaest.  Juv.  (Diss.  Halle,  1883),  p.  14;  Mosengel,  Vind.  Juv.  (Diss. 
Erlangen,  1887),  p.  12;  Bergmiiller,  Quaest.  Juv.  {Acta  Sem.  Erlang.  IV,  1886), 
p.  408;  A.  Hartmann,  Be  Inventione  Juv.  (Diss.  Basel,  1908),  p.  19  ff. 

^^  III. 295-296  should  probably  be  reversed  as  Pinzger  noted.  Most  MSS  have 
V.63-64  in  the  order  of  the  Vulgate,  but  FORI  Brit.  11997  reverse  the  order.  We 
have  already  noted  the  peculiarities  in  the  tradition  of  I.  24-29  (above,  p.  50).  Some 
MSS  put  VI.307  after  308.  VI.116-121  were  seriously  dislocated  in  our  archetype, 
as  were  in  all  probability  VI.460-466  and  VIII.5-7  (see  Jachmann,  Stud.  Juv.,  pp. 
189  fC).  There  are  other  examples  such  as  XI. 108-109  in  the  H  class  of  MSS  (Knoche, 
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At  any  rate,  the  poet  concludes  his  first  section :  "[AH  of  this  makes 
me  so  angry  that]  even  though  I  have  no  great  talent  for  satire,  I'm 
forced  to  write  it,  poor  stuff  though  it  may  be.'"" 

Part  II.  The  Materials  of  Satire  (vss.  87-146) 

This,  so  far,  details  only  the  reasons  why  Juvenal  must  write  satire, 
if  he  is  to  write  at  all.  Now  he  proceeds  to  an  elaboration  of  his  materials 
and  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  chosen  literary  form." 

No  one,  to  be  sure,  will  be  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  an  unsup- 
ported claim  that  the  most  famous  lines  in  Juvenal,  lines  (vss.85-86) 
which  his  editors  are  forever  placing  with  exquisite  inappropriateness 
on  their  frontispieces  or  in  their  prefaces,  do  not  belong  to  this  satire. 
Quotation  from  a  respected  authority  is  in  order : 

Juvenal  has  told  us  why  he  will  write  satire,  and  now  he  sets  to  work. 

"Since  the  rains  uplifted  the  sea,  and  Deucalion  took  ship  uphiU  and  asked  for 
oracles,  when  little  by  little  stones  grew  soft  and  warm  with  the  breath  of  life,  and 
Pyrrha  showed  naked  girls  to  the  eyes  of  men,  when  was  there  a  richer  crop  of  sin? 
When  were  the  pockets  of  avarice  wider  agape?  When  was  gambling  so  much  agog?" 

Pyrrha  marks  the  beginning  of  vice,  as  in  xv.30  she  marks  the  beginning  of 
crime  .  . .  My  version  omits  two  lines  and  a  syllable  .  .  .  Good  and  famous  as  the  two 
lines  are,  I  believe  them  to  be  out  of  place.  They  are  in  any  case  a  strange  description 
of  Juvenal's  matter.  He  is  not  a  Balzac  or  a  Dickens,  but  a  man  who  looks  for  choice 
at  the  seamy  side  of  life.  Not  prayers,  fear,  anger,  pleasure,  joys,  bustle  are  his  theme, 
but  selfish  prayers,  craven  fear,  wild  anger,  unwholesome  pleasure,  illicit  joys,  and 
feverish  bustle.  In  some  place  or  other,  however,  he  might  conceivably  have  summed 
up  his  matter  in  these  words;  but  surely  not  here. 

Include  the  two  lines,  and  they  supply  the  main  clause  to  the  dependent  clauses 
which  precede;  and  the  purport  of  the  whole  sentence  is,  that  his  theme  is  aU  the 
doings  of  mankind  since  the  Flood.  Not  so :  his  theme  is  the  vices  and  follies  of  his 
day.  Omit  the  two  lines,  and  the  "since"  of  the  dependent  clauses  is  correlative  to 
the  temporal  interrogatives  of  the  rhetorical  questions,  and  all  is  well .  . . 

"For  et  quaiido  read  ecquando"*''  in  vs. 87.  Juvenal's  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  this  lucid  exposition,  is  "Since  human  history  began   [so  the 

Grundlag.,  pp.  67,  n.  3  ;  117  ;  143)  and  probably  VI.23-24  should  be  added  to  the  list, 
though  this  need  not  be  argued  here.  XIII. 139-140  is,  however,  probably  pure  acci- 
dent. 

*"  This  also  is  ironic  and  should  not  be  used  to  Juvenal's  discredit  as  it  is  by 
Eskuche  (in  Priedlander  I,  praef.,  p.58)  ;  cf.  Jachmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  257,  n.  1,  where 
the  echo  of  Catullus  i  is  for  the  first  time  fairly  evaluated. 

"  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Juvenal  is  a  rhetorician,  not  a  moralist.  If  morals 
suit  rhetoric,  in  they  come ;  if  they  do  not,  they  are  forgotten.  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  sympathetic  tone  emploved  toward  Naevolus  in  the  ninth  satire  as  contrasted  with 
the  remarks  on  Gracchus  in'lI.117  flf,  143  ff ;  VIII.199  ff. 

*-  E.  Harrison,  CE  LI,  pp.  55-56, 
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scholia :  db  initio  mundi]  there  is  more  vice  rampant  now  than  there  has 
ever  been  before.  Its  chief  cause  is  the  craze  for  money,"  a  theme  which 
the  poet  both  implies  and  states  throughout  this  section.  Avarice,  gam- 
bling, waste,  meanness,  the  sportula  problem,  gluttony  are  all  treated 
as  aspects  of,  or  evils  arising  from,  funesta  pecunia. 

But  this  must  be  shown  in  more  detail,  since  these  verses  (88-146)  are 
by  far  the  most  difficult  to  relate  to  the  structure  of  the  poem.  IMoney  is 
the  central  theme:  it  produces  avaritia  (vs.88) ;  its  signs  are  the  area 
(vs.90)  ;-the  dispensator  (vs.91)  ;  the  refusal  to  give  a  rag  to  a  slave 
(vs.93)  the  erection  of  innumerable  chateaux;  dining  alone  on  seven 
courses  (vss.94-95) ;  the  evils  of  the  sportula  (vs.95  ff ) ,  for  even  consuls 
reckon  it  as  a  satisfactory  item  in  their  yearly  accounts  (vss.117-118). 
Wealthy  nobodies  (vs.llO)  as  well  as  impoverished  nobles  (vss.lOl, 
117,  120-121)  go  to  procure  it  in  crowds  (vss.lOO,  120).  Shopkeepers  of 
the  lowest  origin  realize  enough  profit  not  only  to  impose  their  claims  on 
the  nobility,  but  to  rival  the  most  notorious  of  millionaires  (vss.102- 
110).  Money  is  about  to  be  deified  (nondum,  vs.ll4).  To  make  certain 
that  we  connect  the  sportula  practice  with  the  wholesale  pursuit  of 
money  (vss. 112-114),  these  remarks  are  sandwiched  between  the  two 
episodes  of  dole-seeking  (vss.95-111  and  117-126). 

Postponing  for  the  moment  any  discussion  of  vss. 127-131,  we  may 
note  that  the  section  concludes  (vss.  132-146)  with  some  brilliant,  but 
loosely  connected  remarks  on  luxuriae  sordes,  a  further,  final,  and  fatal 
effect  of  filthy  lucre  on  an  addled  pate  and  a  disordered  appetite.''  There 
is  no  denying  that  this  section  is  less  compactly  written  and  lacks  the 
logical  cogency  of  the  parts  that  precede  and  follow ;  but  the  only  way 
to  tie  the  section  together  seems  to  be  to  recognize  that  all  the  evils 
Juvenal  depicts  are  connected  with  the  worship  of  gold. 

As  for  vss.127-131,  which  seem  to  have  no  business  here,  by  removing 
them,  as  Jachmann"  does,  a  lacuna  may  be  revealed.  For  whereas  vs.l32 
cannot  directly  follow  vs.l31  (pace  Vianello),  it  does  not,  at  first  sight, 
seem  to  follow  vs.l26  particularly  well,  so  that  a  possible  solution  may 
be  to  posit  lacunae  both  before  vs.l27  and,  with  Housman,  after  vs. 

«We  may  -well  agree  with  Eibbeck  (op.  cit.,  p.  116)  that  vss.137-138  are  very 
peculiar.  Una  mensa  has  already  been  preempted  by  tantum  ipse  iaceblt  (vs.l36) 
and  patrimonia  by  the  contents"^ of  vs.l35.  Orhihus,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  "tables," 
but  "large  dishes.""  It  may  be  added  that  the  plural  comedunt  comes  oddly  after 
iacebit  and  that  the  construction  comedunt  patrimonia  de  latis  orhihus  una  mensa 
seems  forced;  nor  is  the  jingle  nam  ..  .tarn ..  .iam  (vs.l39)  agreeable.  The  lines 
add  nothing  to  the  picture;  not  only  that,  but  mensa  should  mean  "course,"  not 
"table,"  in  the  context,  though  this  the  interpolator  did  not  know. 

"  As  quoted  by  Knoche,  Grundlag.,  p.  65,  n.  2. 
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131 :  ipse  dies  will  then  have  a  proper  meaning  and  no  longer  make  us 
suspect  interpolators'  jargon,  as  does  sportula  also.  Yet,  even  so,  one  of 
the  cardinal  difficulties  is  still  not  solved.  Ipse  dies,  followed  by  sportula 
deinde  forum  are  the  only  words  in  this  section  which  set  the  time  of 
day  and  so  create  the  huge  discrepancy  between  Martial's  and  Juvenal's 
accounts  of  this  strange  custom.  Nowhere  else  is  the  sportula  presented 
as  a  morning  event.  In  III. 249-267  the  time  is  clearly  in  the  late  after- 
noon or  evening,  as  it  is  in  Martial.  Again,  in  Juvenal  V. 19-23,  to  argue 
from  a  somewhat  unnatural  silence,  a  possible  failure  to  receive  the  dole 
is  not  the  reason  why  Trebius  leaves  his  slippers  unlaced.  Elsewhere, 
though  the  salutatio  is  in  the  morning,  its  reward  comes  considerably 
later.*"" 

If,  then,  these  lines  can  be  shown  to  be  interpolated,  the  preceding 
scene  took  place,  as  we  might  have  supposed,  in  the  afternoon  and  we 
may  begin  to  perceive  how  vs. 132  can  follow  vs. 126  without  positing 
a  lacuna.  Then,  too,  the  situation  revealed  in  vss. 121-126  is  not  likely 
to  have  taken  place  at  daybreak  and  the  appearance  of  densissima  lectica 
may  help  to  explain  why  the  old  clients  gave  up  and  went  their  ways. 
All  in  all,  it  looks  as  though  Jachmann  may  weU  be  right  about  his  athe- 
tesis,  especially  since  there  is  little  in  these  lines  to  remind  us  of  Juvenal, 
nothing,  indeed,  except  pulchro  (vs.l27)  and  non  tantum  (vs.l31). 

But  what  is  the  place  of  the  sportula  digression  in  the  scheme  of  the 
whole  satire  ?  For  it  is  the  only  long  digression.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
the  passage  beginning  at  vs. 95  is  une  petite  comedie,  as  Duchesne"  calls 
a  somewhat  similar  section  of  the  tenth  satire;  it  parallels  the  tableau 
vivant  of  vss.30-80  in  the  first  part.  This  tableau  method  of  composi- 
tion, which  Juvenal  was  to  bring  to  such  startling  and  brilliant  per- 
fection in  his  (probably)  next  satire  (in  order  of  composition,  the  sixth), 
in  both  parts  of  the  poem  prefixes  several  lines  of  induction  (vss.22-30 
in  the  first;  vss.81-95  in  the  second)  and  then  suddenly,  in  the  middle 
of  a  line,  launches  into  a  detailed  and  vivacious  picture  in  which,  how- 
ever, emotion  occasionally  causes  the  author  to  break  in  with  his  own 
observations,  as  at  vss.51-55,  73-76,  112-116. 

In  the  second  part,  the  warning  word  is  nunc  (vs.95) .  The  dole  is  put 

*=  See  Friedliinder,  SittenfiencMelite  Eoma,  app.  xiv  to  Vol.  1  (pp.  77-81  of  Vol.  IV 
in  the  English  translation,  Roman  Life  and  Manners  in  the  Early  Empire)  ;  Becker, 
Gallus,  excursus  iv  to  scene  1  (p.230  of  the  English  trans.  Eongmans,  Green,  1915)  ; 
A.  M.  Duff,  Freedmen  in  the  Early  Boman  Empire,  p.  96  never  really  comes  to  grips 
with  the  subject,  though  it  would  aid  his  conclusions. 

^"  LEG  (1933),  p.  149;  or  une  petite  farce  malhonnete,  as  Labriolle,  op.  cit.,  p.  40, 
calls  it. 
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out  (vss.95-96) .  The  master  (or  the  steward)*'  carefully  scans  the  faces, 
afraid  to  part  with  a  half-dollar's  worth  to  a  non-client.  The  roll  call  is 
taken  (vs.99).  There  is  a  scramble  for  places  (vss.96,  100  ff).  Arro- 
gance and  brassiness  win  (vss.109  ff).  "This  is  because  we  worship 
Money  [vss. 112-116].  But  when  the  consuls  need  the  dole  to  balance 
their  private  budget,  what  can  you  expect  of  the  poor?"  A  huge  throng 
of  litters  now  appears  and  the  second  part  of  the  comedy  is  enacted  :  the 
noble  husband  has  not  been  able  to  persuade  his  equally  noble  lady  to 
accompany  him,  but  he  dexterously  arranges  matters  so  that  he  obtains 
her  portion  in  any  case. 

[But  the  great  man,  when  he  appears,  does  not,  after  all,  issue  invita- 
tions.]^'* The  clients  troop  homewards  and  the  selfish  patron  feasts  alone 
on  the  choicest  of  his  edible  possessions.  But  Nature  will  take  her  re- 
venge :  acute  indigestion  will  usher  in  a  funeral  that  will  be  remarkable, 
not  for  tears,  but  for  jeers. 

In  this  way  Juvenal  parallels  in  his  second  part  the  spirited  picture 
of  himself  standing  in  the  center  of  a  vicious  Rome  on  which  was  focused 
the  first  section.  The  earlier  picture  is  specific,  the  second  somewhat  more 
general.  The  difference  in  the  second  is  that,  in  form  and  substance,  it  is 
a  digression,  though  so  skillfully  does  the  poet  effect  his  transitions 
(nunc,  VS.95,  etsi,  vs. 113,  poena  tamen,  vs. 142'°)  that  we  have  advanced 
from  the  "rich  crop  of  vices"  to  the  "delightful  funeral"  (vs.l46) ,  almost 
insensibly,  almost  without  realizing  where  we  are  being  led.  Are  these 
the  methods  of  a  compositor  who  jotted  down  whatever  came  into  his 
headf' 

At  any  rate,  in  vs. 147  Juvenal  returns  to  the  "super-abundance  of 
vices"  theme  and  ends  with  a  dramatic  peroration  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  himself  and  a  friend'"'  in  which  it  is  more  than  hinted 
that,  since  it  might  cause  trouble  to  attack  living  individuals  and  since 
he  burns  to  berate  the  present  state  of  affairs,  he  will  employ  a  cunning 
device :  though  he  may  seem  to  be  dealing  in  stock  figures,  his  intent  will 

"  If  it  is  the  master,  as  Ruperti  and  Mayor  think,  then  probably  read  ipse  \vith 
Weidner,  as  in  vs. 136.  But  Friedlander  is  sure  that  the  dis^pensa-tor  is  meant.  We 
may  observe  that  ipse  in  vs. 100  should  rather  be  ilU,  as  some  of  Euperti's  MSS 
read ;  the  pronouns,  then,  may  have  been  carelessly  transposed  in  the  archetype. 

*^  Omitting  vss. 127-131  for  the  reasons  given  above,  but  perhaps  postulating  some 
such  statement,  in  a  lacuna,  as  the  brackets  indicate. 

*^  Another  argument  that  may  be  advanced  against  the  authenticity,  or  at  any  rate 
the  present  position,  of  127-131  is  that  they  are  introduced  without  any  transition. 

™  See  Friedlander's  remarks  quoted  above,  p.  47. 

^^  Or  between  his  animus  and  ratio,  as  Hermann  thought,  reading  anime  in  vs. 169. 
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be  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Lucilius.  He  means,  in  fact,  that  he  is 
about  to  attack  you,  ungentle  reader.^" 

The  familiar  complaint  that  Juvenal's  historicity  or  authenticity  or 
what  you  please  is  doubtful  will  be  dismissed  here.  He  was  not,  it  must 
be  insisted,  a  historian  or  a  moralist,  but  a  rhetorician.  Suppose  it  to  be 
true  that  Trajan  had  inaugurated  an  epoch  in  which  such  a  phrase  as 
magni  delator  amici  was  an  anachronism ;  yet  even  so,  the  relevance  and 
emotional  connotation  and  impact  of  such  words  were  hardly  out  of  date 
with  an  audience  of  101-103  a.d.  and  much  later.  And  who  could  proph- 
esy that  the  bad  old  times  might  not  return  ?  Was  there,  indeed,  from 
Juvenal's  point  of  view,  so  very  great  a  difference  between  Domitian's 
reign  and  that  of  Nerva  or  Trajan  ?  The  opening  paean  of  the  seventh 
satire,  if  addressed  to  Hadrian,  as  it  seems  to  be,  combined  with  the  tone 
of  not  only  the  first  and  seventh,  but  all  the  early  satires,  suggests  that 
in  Juvenal's  opinion  there  was  not  much  to  choose.  Again,  the  discon- 
certing ecce  iteruni  Crispinus  of  IV.l  may  indicate  that  at  least  a  part 
of  the  first  is  earlier  than  the  fourth  satire.  Professor  L.  A.  MacKay  has 
ingeniously  suggested  that  Mucins  (1.154)  may  conceal  the  identity  of 
Nerva,  who  was  in  fact  a  friend  or  associate  of  Tigellinus  (vs.l55),  and 
that  Juvenal's  belated  caution  at  the  end  of  the  first  satire  is  merely  a 
thinly  veiled  way  of  saying  to  anyone  who  claims  that  the  times  have  im- 
proved since  Domitian's  death  :  Plus  ca  change  !  If  this  is  so,  part  of  the 
first  satire  was  indeed  written  before  98  a.d.,  though  of  course  vss.49-50 
prove  that  it  cannot  have  been  completed  or  published  before  100- 

101  A.D. 

For  Juvenal  the  matter  of  greatest  importance  was  the  word,  the 
phrase,  its  edge  and  emotional  thrust.  "With  him  died  eloquence  for 
eloquence's  most  effective  sake  and  was  not  disinterred  until  the  birth 
of  Dry  den.  This  great  poet  signalized  reincarnation  by  producing  the 
best  translation^  (unfortunately  of  only  a  part)  the  earlier  poet  has 
received,  though  it  is  so  little  relished  by  our  times  that  it  has  sunk  into 

^2  Lahriolle,  as  might  be  expected,  is  opposed  to  such  a  notion:  "La  prudence  dont 
le  poete  se  couvre  devait  quelquefois  aboutir  .  .  .  k  donner  un  air  demode  et  quasi 
archeologique  aux  vivantes  et  brulantes  observations  que  la  realite  immediate  lui 
avait  suggerees." 

^  The  British  poet's  comprehension  is  visible  at  every  point  and  his  instinctive 
feeling  for  Juvenal's  form  is  evident  when  he  says,  "He  fully  satisfies  my  expecta- 
tion; he  treats  his  subject  home;  ...  I  have  the  pleasure  of  concernment  in  all  he 
says:  he  drives  his  reader  along  with  him;  and  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  way,  I 
willingly  stop  with  him.  If  he  went  another  stage,  it  would  be  too  far,  it  would  make 
a  journey  of  a  progress,  and  turn  delight  into  fatigue.  When  he  gives  over,  'tis  a  sign 
the  subject  is  exhausted,  and  the  wit  of  man  can  carry  it  no  further." 
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desuetude  and  has  become  nearly  unprocurable.^*  Because  the  word,  as 
Jachmann  remarks,  is  everything  to  Juvenal,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
rhetorician  must  have  neglected  construction.  For  the  fullest  effect  the 
most  elaborate  preparation  was  necessary :  da,  Quintiliane,  colorem ! 

Enough,  it  may  be  hoped,  has  been  said  to  clarify  the  point  at  issue. 
Juvenal  seems  to  have  constructed  his  first  satire,  his  program,  with 
power  and  ability.  The  fact  that  it  seems,  at  first  reading,  to  be  rather 
loosely  put  together  is  probably  not  his  fault,  but  that  of  his  editors  of 
the  Servian  or  post-Servian  era,^  who  admitted  a  good  many  interpola- 
tions. It  has  the  two  parts  that  Stegemann  postulated  for  almost  all 
early  Juvenalian  satires,  introduced  by  a  racy  exordium  and  terminated 
with  a  spirited  peroration.  If  we  find  that  most  of  Juvenal's  genuine 
work  is  of  a  similar  caliber,  we  shall  be  enabled  with  greater  conviction 
and  authority  to  disinter  the  true  parts  of  his  work  from  the  additions 
of  the  early  editors. 

On  interpolation  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  can  be  detected  only 
when  the  interpolator  did  not  know  his  business.  But  in  Juvenal  detec- 
tion may  be  easier  and  more  certain  than  elsewhere  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  compactness  of  his  style  and  the  subtlety  of  his  construction 
almost  forces  the  interpolation,  in  Jachmann's  fine  phrase,^  to  "fall  out 
of  itself."  This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Our  chief  con- 
cern should  be  that,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  neophyte  purifiers,  we  do  not 
strip  away  bits  of  the  original  edifice  together  with  the  rubbish. 

^  There  seems  to  have  been  no  reprinting  since  1822  (or  at  least  none  is  to  be  found 
in  this  country),  though  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  reprinted  at  least  six  times. 
These  references  are  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Miss  Arlene  Kaplan. 

°'  Knoche,  Grundlaq .,  pp.  37  ff. 

^  Stud.  Juv.,  pp.  257-258.  Grateful  acknowledgment  must  be  made  to  Mr.  E.  N. 
O'Neil  of  the  University  of  California  for  the  use  of  his  excellent  Concordance  to 
Juvenal,  now  in  manscript ;  and  also  to  Professor  Ulrich  Knoche  of  the  University 
of  Hamburg,  who  has  kindly  sent  a  portion  of  the  proofs  of  his  forthcoming  edition 
of  Juvenal,  though  through  an  error  of  his  publisher  the  proof  sheets  of  the  first 
satire  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  used  in  this  monograph.  Miss  Lutz'  excellent  treat- 
ment of  1.170-171  {CJ  XLVI,  115  ff.)  came  too  late  to  be  used;  on  the  other  hand 
Helm's  criticism  of  Knoche  (Jahresier.  282,  25  ff.)  has  been  ignored.  The  deaf  adder 
is  indeed  stifling  her  hisses  so  far  as  Housman  (Manilius  V,  p.  xxxvi)  is  concerned, 
but  is  beginning  to  direct  them  at  Jachmann  and  Knoche. 
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In  a  study  published  not  long  ago^  a  few  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  interpretation  of  Propertius  4.7  were  discussed,  but  hardly  solved. 
In  particular,  it  was  suggested''  that  the  verse  (4.7.6), 

et  quererer  lecti  f  rigida  regna  mei, 

was  the  chief  evidence  for  a  reconciliation  of  Cynthia  and  Propertius 
after  the  publication  of  book  3,  the  concluding  poems  of  which  seem  to 
have  cast  her  publicly  upon  the  world.  But  the  verse  suggests  a  number 
of  other  curious  implications.  Why  was  Propertius  not  residing  in  the 
same  establishment  as  Chloris  (4.7.72)  ?  And  if  f  rigida  be  read  with  any 
force,  the  bed  must  have  been  so  recently  shared  with  Cynthia  that  the 
warmth  of  her  presence  may  still  be  missed. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  further  excursus  to  trace  the  relationship 
of  Cynthia  and  the  poet  from  the  day  when  she  first  took  him  captive 
with  her  eyes.  We  may,  perhaps  more  profitably,  confine  ourselves  to  a 
few  comments  on  some  of  the  implications  of  the  poet's  dilemma. 

In  the  first  place,  one  may  doubt  whether  Propertius  was  ever,  at 
any  time,  entirely  successful  in  winning  Cynthia's  undivided  attention. 
This  is,  of  course,  never  stated  baldly :  pride,  together  with  the  quality 
of  emotion  which  created  the  situation,  prevented  a  rutliless  analysis. 
But  it  is  surely  a  probable  inference  arising  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  poetry.  May  not  all  of  the  published  Cynthia  poems  be  classified  in 
a  very  few  ways?  With  rare  exceptions  they  may  be  assigned,  in  their 
motivation,  to  (a)  a  desire  to  renounce  Cynthia  and  retain  or  regain 
integrity  (as  2.24  A,  3.24,  25) ;  (&)  jealousy  of  her  affections  (1.2;  5; 
8)  ;  (c)  wishful  thinking  about  a  possible  but  unrealized  relationship 
(1.1 ;  2.15,  29).  1.3  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  last. 

The  setting  of  the  poem,  Cynthia  asleep  and  Propertius  returning 
late  at  night  in  a  tipsy  state,  may  quite  possibly  have  had  its  inspira- 
tion in  what  is  called  an  actual  occurrence,  with  the  busy  moon  peering 

^  Propertius  4.7 :  Prolegomena  to  an  Interpretation,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philol. 
13.333  ff.  My  colleague,  Professor  L.  A.  MacKay,  has  generously  provided  a  number 
of  notes  to  the  present  study.  His  suggestions  will  be  enclosed  in  parentheses,  pro- 
vided with  quotation  marks,  and  signed  "L.A.M." 

^  Op.  cit.  supra,  p.  337,  n.  11. 

[61] 
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in  at  the  window  and  wishing  to  tarry  in  the  presence  of  such  beauty.' 
All  of  the  poem  before  verse  35  is  as  believable  as  it  is  well  executed ; 
but  when  Cynthia  opens  her  eyes  and  begins  to  speak,  the  situation 
rapidly  shifts  from  the  environs  of  Rome  to  a  Never-never  Land  where 
every  wish  comes  true.  "Well,  here  you  are  at  last,"  she  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "though  only  because  another  woman  shut  her  door  in  your 
face.  Would  that  you  had  to  spend  the  sort  of  nights  you  invariably 
force  me  to  pass !  I  tried  to  spin ;  I  tried  singing  to  distract  me ;  I  wept 
at  your  absence  and  the  reason  for  it,  until  finally  sleep  released  me : 
that  was  the  anodjTie  which  finally  put  an  end  to  my  tears."* 

This  may  be  the  speech  of  mortal  woman,  but  it  is  not  the  voice  of 
Cynthia."  Though  it  may  have  suited  her,  in  a  moment  of  possessiveness, 
to  pretend  indignation  at  her  lover's  absence,  the  plain  sense  which  the 
poet  intends — 'I  love  you  only,  so  that  I  stay  home  at  nights ;  but  you 
are  always  (40)  running  after  other  women' — such  sense  as  this  is  sup- 
plied only  by  his  own  imagination.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  was  unfaithful 
to  an  appreciable  degree ;'  perhaps  not  at  all,''  or  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
gesture  of  rebellion,  like  the  one  celebrated  in  4.8  long  after  its  occur- 

^SeeCR  19.317. 

*  This  is  Enk's  interpretation,  following  Rothstein :  no  other  seems  to  give  proper 
sense  to  Ula. 

^  We  hear  the  same  false  voice,  somewhat  modified  to  circumstance,  again  in  2.29. 
But  see  the  charming  contrast  evoked  by  D.  van  Berchem,  Mu^.  Helv.  5  (1948)  153, 
n.  61;  and  A.  W.  Allen's  important  criticism  of  the  autobiographical  fallacy  in 
Propertian  scholarship,  CP  45  (1950)  145-160. 

^  Cf .  2.29.1:  cum  potus  node  vagarer,  and  the  peculiar  poem  that  this  state  pro- 
duces. ("All  depends,  I  suppose,  on  what  Propertius  would  regard  as  unfaithfulness. 
Perhaps  in  his  opinion  momentary  individual  lapses  did  not  matter,  exactly  because 
they  were  impermanent,  involving  no  foedus.  Many  a  husband  has  taken  that  view, 
and  considered  himself  a  model  of  fidelity  because  he  formed  no  lasting  liaison  away 
from  home,  though  a  more  puritanical  strictness  would  regard  his  conduct  as  horrid 
laxity.  Propertius  might  still  need  to  profess  more  fidelity  than  he  practiced.  Litera- 
ture "is  full  of  coquettes  who  demanded  of  their  lovers  more  fidelity  than  they  were 
prepared  to  guarantee  for  themselves.  The  double  standard  works  both  ways;  when 
one  of  the  two  is  in  a  position  to  dominate,  legally  or  emotionally,  he  or  she  may  feel 
quite  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  the  situation."  L.A.M.) 

'See  3.15.9-10: 

cuncta  tuus  sepelivit  amor,  nee  femina  post  te 
uUa  dedit  collo  dulcia  vincla  meo. 

If  we  take  seriously  such  statements  as  this,  one  may  consider  2.22  and  its  implica- 
tions idle  boasting,  wishful  thinking  without  effect.  ("We  cannot  do  more  than 
surmise  what  basis  of  actual  fact  lay  behind  the  situations  Propertius  describes. 
Doubtless  he  interpreted  anything  Cynthia  said  according  to  the  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  probably  read  much  more  into  some  of  her  remarks  than  she  intended.  And 
no  doubt  she  was  quite  capable  of  'putting  on  an  act,'  which  we  are  under  no  com- 
pulsion either  to  regard  as  sincere  or  to  accept  as  accurately  reported.  3.16  and  the 
like  might  also  be  held  to  suggest  that  she  was  a  creature  of  impulses,  and  'meant 
them,- — how  she  meant  them! — at  the  time.'  She  may,  for  brief  periods,  or  a  brief 
period,  have  enjoyed  dramatizing  herself  as  the  domestic  type."  L.A.M.) 
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rence.  If  he  drarik  wine,  it  was  to  insure  amnesia ;  or  possibly  on  the 
occasion  of  1.3  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  voluntarily  absented  him- 
self from  felicity  in  the  attempt  to  arouse  the  lady's  jealousy.  He  re- 
turned, rather  merrier  than  he  had  intended,  and  anxiously  awaited 
results.  What  followed,  in  his  poem,  is  not  history,  but  jaction. 

The  doubt  expressed  above,  whether  the  poet  was  ever  seriously  un- 
faithful, contradicts  a  favorite  notion  of  Lachmann's  (praefatio,  1816, 
p.  xxiv).  It  is  the  current  fashion  to  gainsay  that  justly  celebrated  but 
occasionally  perverse  man,  though  this  is  not  to  be  attempted  here;  yet 
since  his  words  have  been  quoted  with  approval  by  Housman  {JP 
16.19),  they  must  find  their  echo,  and  possibly  their  refutation  at  this 
point :  "Tu  ne  dubita  quin  poeta  se,  Cynthia  et  castis  puellis  relictis 
(hoc  erat  illud:  peccaram  semel  et  totum  sum  pulsus  in  annum),  iam 
per  totum  annum  viles  quaerere  et  sine  consilio  queratur  vivere."  The 
technical  sense  of  nullo  vivere  consilio  has  recently  been  established  by 
Professor  Joseph  Fontenrose  f  and,  as  other  critics  have  also  observed, 
infidelity  is  absurd  in  1.1.  Even  peccaram  semel  is  against  any  degree 
of  sexual  offense.  Furthermore,  perhaps  that  famous  line  (3.16.9)  may 
have  read  something  like  this  when  it  left  its  author's  hand : 

peccarim  semel — et  totum  sim  pulsus  in  annum : 

"If  I  should  sin  but  once,  I  might  be  banished  for  a  whole  year !"  One 
should  not,  of  course,  claim  that  such  were  Propertius'  very  words,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  body  of  his  preserved  writing  to  suggest 
that  they  were  not  his  sentiment;  nor  is  there  anything  else  in  3.16 
which  suggests  infidelity :  it  is  concerned  only  with  the  poet's  fear  of 
taking  a  night  journey.  The  couplet,  then  (3.16.9,10),  is  either  corrupt 
in  some  such  way  as  has  been  supposed,  or  it  merely  means  'I  let  her 
down  once,  and  look  what  happened.'  In  any  case  it  can  not  refer,  in 
such  a  context,  to  sexual  misdemeanor. 

Returning  to  4.7,  with  which  1.3  has  psychologically''  a  certain  con- 
nection, we  are  now  in  a  position  to  doubt  whether  a  ghost's  evidence 
should  have  much  weight.  Did  it  all  occur  in  a  dream?  Is  Chloris  also 
part  of  the  fantasy  ?  At  least  Propertius  did  not  introduce  her  into  any 
of  his  other  productions.  The  charge  of  poisoning,  together  with  the 
circumstantial  details,  is  melodrama,  the  sort  of  neat,  ironical  little  plot 
which  creeps  into  the  emotional  mind  when  it  relaxes  in  slumber.  And 

8  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philol.  13.371  ff.  See  also  the  illuminating  work  of  van 
Berchem,  Mus.  Helv.  5  (1948)  137  ff. :  "Cynthia  ou  la  carriere  contrariee." 
»  As  has  also  3.6  and  2.29. 
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finally,  observe  also  that  if  Chloris  is  only  an  invention  of  the  imagina- 
tion, we  are  no  longer  led  to  the  puzzling  expedient  of  predicating  two 
menages  to  be  maintained  by  the  poet/° 

We  may,  then,  reconsider  4.7.  Its  date,  of  course,  is  doubtful,  though 
it  may  well  be  the  earliest  poem  of  4,  after  4.1,  and  subsequent  to  any 
in  3.  The  poet's  mind  is  uneasy  about  the  circumstances  of  Cynthia's 
burial;  if  considerations  previously  raised"  are  valid,  it  may  now  be 
more  definitely  urged  that  CjTithia  died  very  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  3  and  that  there  was  no  reconciliation  between  them.  The  frigida 
regna  are  those  of  self-imposed  celibacy.  Yet  his  resentment  against 
Cynthia  remained  after  death,  so  that  he  behaved  badly  at  her  funeral. 
But  the  night  after  the  burial  he  dreams  a  dream,  as  it  were  an  involun- 
tary comment  on  his  actions :  Cynthia's  ghost  appears  and  makes  a 
number  of  impressive  or  mysterious  pronouncements.  The  impact  of  the 
vision  was  so  strong,  and  so  poetically  fertile,  that  Propertius  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  his  projected  aetiological  series  (in  which  he  had 
sworn  not  to  mention  Cynthia)." 

The  poem  seems  to  have  undergone  considerable  reworking ;  the  non 
sequiturs  that  remain  are  presumably  the  vagaries  of  a  dream  and  can 
no  more  be  explained  away  than  the  damsel  with  a  dulcimer.  If  it  was 
written  soon  after  22  B.C.  as  seems  likely,  Propertius  had  a  number  of 
years  to  consider  the  problem,  though  he  has  not  simplified  it  for  us. 
Why  should  he  ?  Poets  are  not  responsible  writers ;  they  seize  upon  the 
moment  and  its  emotion  as  though  both  were  an  absolute ;  they  desire, 
as  L.  H.  Meyers  says  of  one  of  his  characters,  to  cling  "to  the  truth  of 
appearances  as  something  equal  to  the  truth  of  what  underlay  them." 
Hence  a  seemingly  autobiographical  statement,  however  revealing  in 
appearance,  may  reflect  nothing  other  than  a  state  of  mind :  temporary, 
shifting,  possibly  involuntary. 

^°  For  several  of  the  suggestions  put  forth  in  this  paragraph  the  author  is  greatly 
indebted  to  a  communication  from  F.  H.  Sandbach  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  to  the  following:  ("4.7  seems  to  me  entirely  a  death-fantasy.  Cynthia  is  'dead  to 
me'  (hence  frigida  regna).  'What  if  she  were  really  dead,  and  buried  in  the  off-hand 
manner  she  deserves,  abandoned  by  me  and  all  her  other  lovers?  Then  she'd  be  sorry, 
then  she'd  see  that  I  was  the  only  one  she  could  turn  to:  she'd  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  poetry.  Maybe  she'd  find  me  taken  up  with  a  new  love,  and  resent  it,  and 
appeal  to  my  pity,  and  accuse  the  other  woman  of  having  had  her  poisoned.  She'd 

say .  I'll  put  it  all  into  a  poem,  and  when  she  reads  that,  it  will  give  her  a 

jolt.'  Perhaps  it  is  the  record  of  an  actual  dream  that  transmuted  separation  into 
death,  or  a  vengefully  wishful  dream." — L.A.M.) 

"  Op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  1). 

"  The  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  both  4.7  and  8  in  the  posthumous  collection  which 
we  call  book  4  will  be  considered  later.  Note,  however,  that  though  both  4.1  and  5 
appear  to  contain  references  to  Cynthia,  she  is  not  named  in  either. 
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There  are  many  kinds  of  dreams :  two  of  the  commonest  are  the  fan- 
tasies of  sleep,  and  the  wishful  self-delusion  that  most  of  us  practice  all 
day  long.  It  may  be  suggested  that  1.3,  3.6,  and  4.7  represent  both  types : 
the  first  two  unfold  a  daydream  in  a  partially  realistic  setting,  possibly 
suggested  by  actual  incidents ;  the  other  reflects  an  uneasy  nightmare 
that  gave  the  poet  no  rest  until  he  had  set  it  down.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  no  single  line  of  4.7  should  be  taken  quite  literally  except,  perhaps, 
a  few  of  the  introduction,"  and  several  of  Cynthia's  narrative  (23-34)  ; 
and  of  these  two  groups  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  6  : 

et  quererer  lecti  f  rigida  regna  mei. 

The  obvious  meaning  is,  'I  am  upset  because  Cynthia  is  dead';  but,  one  is 
inclined  to  think,  the  real  meaning  is  something  like  this :  'My  beloved 
has  now  left  me  irrevocably.  She  never  loved  me ;  she  would  not  even 
live  with  me  in  a  recognisable  bond."  I  shall  now  improvise  an  elaborate 
fantasia  upon  our  relations,  which  will  do  us  both  credit  and  indicate 
to  the  world  that  she  really  did  love  me.  I  am  hers  forever ;  now  that 
she  is  dead  my  notions  may  be  disseminated  as  hers,  for  she  is  no  longer 
about  to  contradict  statements  by  actions.  In  any  case,  since  I  loved  her, 
she  is  mine  by  virtue  of  emotion.' 

In  all  the  work  of  Propertius  there  is  no  passage  which  suggests  entire 
possession  of  the  beloved ;  it  is  a  truism,  of  course,  that  love  is  never 
satisfied.  To  be  sure,  the  poet  shared  his  mistress'  bed  on  occasion,  if 
we  are  to  believe  anything  he  says ;  but  because  he  was  a  poet,  he  came 
to  realize  how  barren  a  mere  act  may  be,  or  may  become.  It  is  in  this 
semienlightened  spirit  that  he  composed  the  famous  lines  of  1.1  and  a 
dozen  less  convincing  and  more  mysterious  poems.  Moods  of  unjustified 
optimism  alternated  with  a  clearer  view  of  the  situation.  If  his  bed  is 
actually  cold  in  4.7,  it  is  what  it  has  always  been,  whether  shared  or  not. 
This,  then,  as  has  been  suggested  before,  is  the  reward  of  a  love  such  as 
Propertius's : 

Semper  amet,  f  ructu  semper  amoris  egens. 

^^  If  ab  exsequiis  amoris  (5)  is  not  literal,  but  metaphorical,  as  some  think,  then 
all  the  poem  is  fiction  and  we  have  returned  to  Miss  Lake's  (CB  51  [1937]  53  ff.) 
interpretation,  at  least  in  part.  But  that  portion  of  Cynthia's  narrative  which  relates 
the  poet's  behavior  before  and  during  her  funeral  still  impresses  the  present  writer 
as  too  vivid  and  circumstantial  to  be  entirely  a  work  of  the  unaided  imagination. 

^*  If  this  is  so,  we  may  now  see  why  Propertius  insists  on  the  reality  of  the  foedus 
taciturn,  since,  in  the  view  adopted  here,  it  could  have  had  binding  force  on  his  mind 
alone. 
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Sat  mea  sic  magnast"  si  tres  sint  pompa  libelli 
quos  ego  Persephonae  maxima  dona  f  eram. 

(2.13.25-26) 

There  are  few  couplets  in  Latin  elegy  which,  for  the  last  135  years, 
have  occasioned  so  much  controversy,  and  none  which  have  brought 
about  such  drastic  innovations  in  the  editing  of  an  author's  text.  Lach- 
mann,  Birt,  Kichmond,  and  a  host  of  lesser  men,  have  built  elaborate 
theories  upon  them.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  situation  is  not  quite  so 
complicated  as  has  been  assumed. 

Let  us  grant,  if  it  pleases,  the  existence,  at  one  time  or  for  a  time,  of 
book  1  as  a  monobiblos ;"  let  us  acknowledge  that  part  of  our  2  is  lost ; 
let  us  admit  that  tres  is  rarely  a  round  number  (though  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be) ;"  let  us  agree  that  sint  is  not  essent.^  Yet  to 
suppose  that  a  poet  sits  down  to  count  on  his  fingers  the  number  of 
publications  available  after  his  death  is  unlikely.  And  suppose  he  does 
perform  so  ridiculous  an  operation  and  comes  to  the  correct  arithmetical 
conclusion,  need  he  include  the  exact  number  in  his  verse?  It  would  be 
more  natural  to  say :  "I'll  be  quite  satisfied  if  I  have  any  good  verse  to 
accompany  me  to  the  next  world,"  or  "verse  enough  to  show  how  accom- 
plished I  have  been,"  or  the  like.  The  young  poet,  though  depressed, 
might  well  imagine  himself  to  live  a  score  of  years  longer  and  write  a 
dozen  more  books,  though  Catullus"  did  not.  What  is  to  prevent  his 
mentioning  any  number  that  comes  into  his  head  ?  He  is  under  no  con- 
tract to  fulfill  the  obligation.  Three  is  a  good,  sound,  modest  number ; 
he  puts  it  in.^ 

^  The  manuscripts  read  sit  magna,  but  the  exact  text  of  the  first  part  of  the  line  is 
unimportant  here.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  expected  magnist,  which  would  better 
explain  the  corruption. 

^^  The  evidence  for  the  entire  subject  is  well  summarized  in  Barber  and  Butler,  pp. 
xxviii-xxxv ;  and  even  better  in  the  first  part  of  Enk's  edition  of  the  first  book.  The 
latter,  like  the  present  writer,  liolds  firmly  to  the  pre-Lachmannian  view. 

17  "Plurality  as  well  as  intensity  is  expressed  in  Greek,  as  in  Latin, ...  by  means  of 
different  forms  of  the  number  'three.'"  P.  Friedlander.  Cf.  TAPA  69  (1938)  375, 
n.  1  for  further  literature. 

"  One  may  smile  indulgently,  perhaps,  at  the  possibility  of  emending  this  notori- 
ous line ;  and  si  essent  tres  seems  not  to  have  been  proposed,  though  ESSENTtres  is 
close  enough  to  trESSINT  to  satisfy  many  a  conscience. 

^*  ("Can  Propertius  possibly  be  thinking  of  Catullus  when  he  wrote  the  numeral 
tres'i  For  the  corpus  Catullianum  might  well  have  been  regarded  by  the  Augustan 
poets  as  containing  three  libelli."  L.A.M.)  Birt,  Das  Antike  Buchwesen,  p.  412, 
argues  for  four,  but  is  not  convincing. 

^  See  Plessis,  La  Poesie  latine,  p.  394:  "Le  poete  avait  I'intention  de  porter  k  trois 
le  nombre  de  ses  livres  d'elegies;  il  en  avait  la  mati^re,  il  en  entrevoyait  I'ach^ve- 
ment." 
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One  is  not  unaware  that  Birt  long  ago'"  pronounced :  "Die  Gesetze 
des  Buchwesens  miissen  hier  entscheiden."  He  means,  in  defense  of 
Lachmann  as  against  Plessis,  that  the  1,362  lines  of  book  2  in  our  MSS 
are  an  impossible  number  for  a  published  Augustan  book  of  love  poetry. 
That  Lucretius  has  1,279  lines  in  book  4, 1,455  in  5,  and  1,284  in  6  (with 
both  possible  and  certain  lacunae  in  all  three  books)  is  treated  as  irrele- 
vant.^ It  is  not,  in  this  context,  worth  arguing  for  or  against  the  possible 
division  of  Propertius'  second  book.  Our  poet  was  a  young  man  of 
decided  views,'"  biased,  vain,  jaundiced  by  contact  with  life  and  litera- 
ture. It  is  unlikely  that  a  publisher  impressed  by  the  success  of  his  first 
volume  (whether  then  or  later  to  be  known  as  a  monohihlos  does  not 
matter)  would  object  seriously  to  quantity,  if  only  quality  was  there. 
It  was. 

One  need  not  insist  that  the  present  contents  of  book  2  were  neces- 
sarily published  in  a  single  roll;  but  it  is  surely  unwise  to  deny  the 
possibility  that  2  and  3  may  have  been  issued  simultaneously,""  or  at 
least  that  a  part  of  the  future  contents  of  3  may  have  been  present  in 
the  poet's  mind  when  he  wrote  2.13.  One  knows  the  ways  of  such  poets 
as  Propertius,  whose  gaze  is  fixed  steadily  on  posterity:  they  keep 
drawers  and  notebooks,  scrinia  atque  tabellae,  crammed  to  bursting  with 
embryo  stuff.  Whether  or  not  they  count  on  living  forever,  they  have 
material,  more  or  less  ready  for  publication,  to  fill  half  a  dozen  slim 
volumes.  The  evidence  from  Augustan  publication,  clearly  presented 
in  Birt's  tables,'^  shows  that  a  volume  could  be  as  slim  as  you  please ; 
Birt  wished  to  add  "but  not  overly  thick."  Yet  what  is  there  to  prove 
that  even  the  fattest  libellus  (say  Lucretius  book  5  or  Propertius  book  2 
as  it  appears  in  the  MSS)  might  not  have  been  issued  in  two  parts,  so 
that  the  girl  waiting  for  her  lover  (Prop.  3.3.19-20)  might  not  be  bur- 
dened by  too  great  a  bulk  ?  Would  these  constitute  separate  "books"  ? 
We  do  not  know;  surely  the  form  in  which  they  reach  us  must  have 
depended  upon  the  whims  of  the  redactor  of  the  first  codex  destined  to 

^^  Op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  19),  p.  413,  n.  1. 

^Lucretius,  it  is  claimed,  wrote  for  a  very  different  public.  What  public?  And 
how  different?  One  imagines  that  readers  of  poetry  of  the  intellectual  sort,  whether 
amatory  or  not,  were  not  proportionately  more  numerous  then  than  they  are  now. 
About  twenty-five  years  separated  the  publication  of  Lucretius  from  the  appearance 
of  Propertius  1,  different  as  these  productions  are  in  aim,  technique,  and  motivation. 
Is  the  public  which  greeted  The  Testament  of  Beauty  so  very  different  from  that 
which  buys  occasional  copies  of  Mr.  Stephen  Spender's  verses? 

^  See  Kichmond's  remarkable  portrait  of  Propertius  (pp.  64-70  of  his  edition)  ; 
and  Jacoby's  comments  {Gnomon  6  [1930]  104). 

^  Barber  and  Butler,  p.  xxx. 

^  Op.  cit.  {supra,  n.  19),  pp.  292  ff. 
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survive  long  enough  to  become  an  ancestor  of  our  archetype.  Who 
divided  the  books  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  and  on  what  principles  ?  Why- 
do  we  possess  only  one  "book"  of  Theocritus  ?^  Sometimes  we  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  enough  hints  to  guess;  but  divination  it  remains, 
successful  only  in  degree  of  probability. 

But  this  is  a  side  issue  to  the  interpretation  of  2.13.25,  where  the 
situation  is  not  at  all  complex  because  the  words  are  not  intended  to  be 
exact.  If  they  can  be  combined  with  other  evidence  in  favor  of  dividing 
the  second  book,  that  is  irrelevant  to  their  real  meaning,  which  is  neces- 
sarily vague,  because  poetical. 

Ill 
One  hesitates  to  add  to  the  enormous  list  of  transpositions  already  sug- 
gested in  the  text  of  Propertius ;  Hosius  in  his  1922  edition  stated  that 
he  knew  of  nearly  a  thousand,  excluding  those  of  Scaliger,  the  inventor  of 
this  useful  device.  Yet  when  a  grave  objection  may  be  obviated  by  a 
slight  change,  it  is  perhaps  worth  arguing. 

At  4.1.63-64  Propertius  tells  Horos  that  Umbria  is  his  birthplace ; 

ut  nostris  tumefacta  superbiat  Umbria  libris, 
Umbri  Romani  patria  Callimachi !" 

and  proceeds  (we  must  return  to  these  lines  later)  : 

scandentes  quisquis  eernit  de  vallibus  arees, 
ingenio  muros  aestimet  ille  meo ! 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  hint  at  the  precise  locality.  Soon  Horos  takes 
up  the  tale  and,  after  revealing  to  the  poet  a  series  of  prophecies  in 
which  his  predictions  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  continues : 

hactenus  historiae :  nunc  ad  tua  devehar  astra; 

incipe  tu  lacrimis'*  aequus  adesse  novis.  (120) 

Umbria  te  notis  antiqua  Penatibus  edit — 

mentior  ?  an  patriae  tangitur  ora  tuae  ? — 
qua  nebulosa  cavo  rorat  Mevania  eampo, 

=*  Earlier  opinions  on  the  arrangement  and  publication  (Wilamowitz,  Philol.  Un- 
tersuch.  18;  Port,  Philol.  81.462;  Birt,  op.  cit.  \svpra,  n.  19],  pp.  389  ff.)  have  no 
validity  in  view  of  the  papyrus  discoveries.  See  also  CP  46  (1951)  17  ff. 

^  For  Propertius'  relation  to  Callimachus,  see  now  the  interesting  discussion  of 
van  Berchem,  op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  8),  pp.  152  f.,  and  Misch,  Geschichte  d.  Autobio- 
graphie,  3d  ed.,  1.1.315  flf. 

=^  Like  Housman  (JP  16.13),  one  can  see  no  reason  for  tears  unless  ("part  of  the 
jest  is  that  the  amateur  is  teaching  the  professional,  sus  Minervam.  In  which  case 
the  lacrimis  of  120  may  refer  back  to  73.  'I  know  more  than  you,  Propertius,  about 
other  people's  affairs ;  in  fact,  I  know  more  than  you  about  your  own  history  and 
your  true  nature  and  fate.'  "  L.A.M.). 
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et  lacus  aestivis  intepet  Umber  a^ris, 
scandentisque  Asis  consurgit  vertice"*  murus,  (125) 

murus  ab  ingenio  notior  ille  tuo. 

Now,  since  122  is  absurd  in  its  present  position  (Horos  cannot  yet  take 
pride  in  merely  rehearsing  information  already  supplied  gratuitously 
by  the  poet),  transpose  121-122  to  follow  123-124  and  the  sense  of  the 
passage  will  be  :  'It  was  near  Mevania  and  the  lake  that  Umbria  brought 
you  forth — am  I  wrong  ? — the  precise  place  of  your  birth  being  Assisi, 
thus  made  more  famous  by  your  renown.'  This  is  expert  flattery  as  well 
as  good  soothsaying. 

Note  further  that  121-122,  when  followed  immediately  by  125-126, 
repeat  the  information  of  63-66  in  a  clearer  form.  Is  it  possible,  then, 
that  65-66  were  interpolated'"  in  their  present  position  in  the  MSS 
from  the  later  passage  where  it  stood  as  it  has  now  been  restored?  Cer- 
tainly 65-66  add  nothing  to  Propertius'  story  and  are  suspicious  by 
reason  of  their  very  vagueness.  It  is  also  worth  observing  that  67  f  oUows 
well  after  64. 

There  is  an  explanation,  however,  of  the  presence  of  65-66  which  de- 
serves close  examination.^^  It  is  a  possible  view  that  Propertius  wrote  a 
good  deal,  if  not  all,  of  this  poem  with  stylus,  so  to  speak,  in  cheek.  ]\Iay 
he  have  inserted  these  lines  in  their  present  position  in  order  to  poke 
fun  at  Horos'  pompous  prognostications  which  are  to  follow  ?  Horos  is 
anxious  to  have  his  credentials  accepted  (79,  80)  ;  he  is  not  one  of  the 
venal  modern  breed  (81 )  .'^ 

^On  the  ablative  see  Enk,  Mnevx?  8  (1940)  314.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  vertice  is  to  be  taken  (xtto  koivov  with  both  scandentis  and  consurgit. 

^°  There  is  generally  a  common  presumption  against  assuming  interpolation  in  the 
archetype.  Housman  (Proc.  Class.  Assoc.  XV1II.78  f.)  argues  cogently  in  favor  of 
assuming  interpolation  in  such  cases;  and  we  may  notice  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
corruption  in  4.9.42,  while  many  believe  that  4.5.55-56  is  just  as  flagrant  (see 
Knoche,  Rh.  Mus.  84  [1936]  15  ff.).  See,  in  general,  the  dictum  of  Jachmann  ("Der 
Platontext,"  Nachr.  Gott.  1941,  p.  240,  n.  2)  :  "Der  Grad  der  Interpolation  eines 
Werkes  hangt  davon  ab,  wieviel,  von  wem,  und  wo  es  gelesen  oder  gebraucht  wurde"; 
and  his  work  on  Prop.  2.15  (Bh.  Mus.  84  [1935]  193  &.,  esp.  pp.  210-228). 

^  For  this,  and  for  several  other  suggestions  in  this  section,  the  author  is  greatly 
indebted  to  his  colleague,  Professor  Fontenrose.  See  now"  his  work,  Propertius  and 
the  Boman  Career,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philol.  13.371  ff.,  and  esp.  p.  386. 

^^  Observe  that  if  we  read  in  81-83,  following  Housman : 

nunc  pretium  fecere  deos  et  (fallimur  auro, 

luppiter ! )  obliquae  signa  iterata  rotae, 
f  elieesque  lovis  stellas,  etc. 

we  have  a  not  intolerable  zeugma  and  fair  sense.  Housman's  fallimus  has,  however, 
been  altered  to  fallimur  for  the  reason  that  Horos,  even  if  a  faintly  comic  character, 
should  not  give  himself  away  so  quickly,  except  by  implication.  The  parenthesis  is 
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Is,  then,  Horos  the  poet's  first  comic  figure  ?  Propertius  was  to  become 
one  himself  in  4.8.  When  a  man  who  has  been  too  deeply  in  love  turns 
for  relief  to  distractions  outside  himself,  he  does  not  usually  begin  by 
satirizing  his  own  character.  Propertius  is  not  remarkable  for  his  sense 
of  humor  in  the  first  three  books ;  for  a  number  of  reasons  it  is  likely 
that  4.1  was  written  before  any  of  the  other  poems  in  the  book.  The 
author  is  feeling  his  way  toward  the  new  genre  proposed  in  3.3  and 
there  rejected. 

If  the  considerations  suggested  elsewhere^  are  valid,  4.1  is  the  earliest 
poem  of  the  book.  If,  that  is,  Cynthia  died  soon  after  22  B.C.,  we  may 
suppose  4.1  to  have  been  written  before  her  death;  for  Cynthia,  though 
carefully  excluded  from  mention  by  name,  was  certainly  alive  when 
lines  135-150  were  written.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  verses  show  no 
passion,  since  bitterness  (146)  is  not  an  emotion,  merely  the  product 
of  its  warping,  a  destructive  criticism  masquerading  as  plain  statement 
of  fact. 

But  what  is  the  reason  for  the  Horos  section  of  4.1  ?  Propertius  is 
quite  serious  during  the  first  70  lines.  Perhaps  he  is  saying,  as  he  did 
before  in  3.3  with  both  Apollo  (and  Callipe  as  supernumerary)  to  aid 
him :  ''It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  I  could  take  my  mind  from  my  troubles 
and  occupy  myself  with  a  really  rewarding  subject  such  as  Roman  an- 
tiquities. Callimachus  liked  to  potter  about  with  the  past ;  so  should  I, 

abrupt,  though  by  no  means  unparalleled  (4.3.67-68  is  harsher)  ;  and  the  exclama- 
tion luppiter!  takes  away  the  sting.  There  must,  however,  be  a  lacuna  after  86, 
whether  87  and  88  are  interpolated  or  merely  out  of  place.  Horos,  however  ridiculous, 
cannot  begin  his  prognostications  with  the  naked  statement  of  89-90.  The  most  likely 
explanation  is  that  there  has  been  a  wholesale  disturbance  in  the  archetype  at  this 
point.  Perhaps  85  and  86  are  also  out  of  place :  the  anacoluthon  is  suspicious,  though 
the  lines  are  obviously  Propertian.  Housm;m's  transposition  is  excellent  and  Rich- 
mond's is  good ;  yet  the  lines  are  perhaps  just  barely  tolerable  where  they  stand  if 
one  assumes  that  Horos  is  indeed  a  figure  of  fun,  pouring  out  words  as  fast  as  they 
come  to  him. 

("But  since  Horos  is  so  careful  to  separate  himself  from  those  who  pretium  feeere 
deos,  one  still  feels  uneasy  about  either  fallimns  or  fallimur.  The  difference  between 
himself  and  others  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  that  they  are  venal,  but  that  they  are 
deceitful  and  he  is  reliable.  I  could  almost  persuade  myself  to  prefer  fallit  oh 
aurum  luppiter  obliquae  signa  iterata  rotae  etc.,  taking  faJlere  in  the  sense  of 
'betray,  deceive'  as  in  fallcre  spem,  fallere  opinionem. 

"Otherwise,  I  can  only  suppose  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  luppiter, 
which  is  a  little  awkward,  particularly  in  the  sense  I  am  trying  to  impose  on  it,  with 
lovis  83.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  the  names  of  Mars  and  Saturn  may  excuse  it.  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  to  argue  that  lovis  has  supplanted  suas,  tliough  paleographically 
this  would  be  easy,  as  would  be  the  change  fallit  oh  aurum.  Richmond's  transposition 
would  obviate  the  difficulty.  The  sense  would  be :  'Now  they  have  made  the  gods 
profitable  and  [their]  Jupiter  falsifies  for  gold  the  message  of  the  stars  [which  in 
itself,  if  rightly  interpreted,  is  infallibly  true] !'  "  L.A.M.) 

^  Op.  cit.  (^supra,  n.  1). 
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for  I  am  the  Koman  Callimachus."  With  this  in  view  he  wrote  1-70.  But 
justified  misgivings  overcame  him,  so  that  he  introduced  the  grotesque^ 
Horos  in  self-defense.""  The  astrologer  is  created  to  attempt  dissuasion 
from  the  attack  of  a  serious  subject  if  the  other  aetiological  poems  which 
the  poet  has  planned,  but  not  yet  written,  should  prove  negligible.  If 
this  suggestion  has  any  cogency,  we  must  suppose  the  Horos  poem  to  be 
the  earliest  in  composition. 

We  may  also  predicate  that  neither  this  poem  nor  this  book  is  in  a 
form  which  a  poet  would  be  likely  to  submit  for  publication.  Book  4, 
though  beginning  with  a  not  wholly  admirable  prologue,  is  the  only  one 
that  has  no  satisfactory''  epilogue.  Furthermore,  the  arrangement  of 
poems,  as  has  often  been  observed,  is  mysterious,  if  not  actually  bad."" 

The  theory,  which  seems  most  readily  to  account  for  (a)  the  juxta- 
position of  4.7  and  8  and  their  presence  together  with  4.5  in  the  book, 
(6)  the  possibly  unfinished  state  of  4.4,^  and  (c)  the  unique  position  of 
4.11,  is  that  the  book  is  a  posthumous  publication,  put  together  anyhow 
by  a  literary  executor  who  had  gained  possession  of  the  poet's  Xtl^ava 
but  had  no  interest  in  the  sort  of  variatio  which  may  be  studied  in  the 
books  published  by  Propertius  himself.'"  Those  who  claim  that  the  order 
can  only  be  that  of  the  poet  base  their  contention  on  the  division  of  the 
aetiological  poems.  But  if  there  is  no  order,  there  is  no  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  division.  4.1,  to  be  sure,  stands  at  the  beginning  since  it 
could  not  be  placed  anywhere  else ;  but  this  is  the  only  certainly  logical 
piece  of  arrangement  in  the  book :  no  other  poem  of  4  owes  its  position 
to  an  undeniably  ascertainable  reason.  If  2,  4,  6  are  aetiological  and 

^  Who  in  his  sober  senses  could  ever  have  imagined  Horos  to  be  convincing?  There 
is  an  answer  to  this,  unfortunately:  the  poet  who  contrived  him. 

^  The  hospes  of  4.1.1  may  or  may  not  be  a  later  addition  by  the  author  to  replace 
an  unimportant  word.  There  is  no  other  indication  in  1-70  that  the  poet  is  address- 
ing anybody  other  than  the  general  public. 

38  A  further  argument  against  Birt's  division  of  book  2  (Eh.  Mus.  64  [1909]  393 
fif.)  at  2.12  is  that  neither  is  that  poem  a  satisfactory  prologue,  nor  is  2.11  an  ade- 
quate epilogue.  The  same  argument  may,  of  course,  be  brought  against  Lach- 
mann's  division  at  2.10.  In  fact,  if  we  are  to  agree  that  book  2  in  our  MSS  presents 
the  remnants  of  two  ancient  books,  it  will  be  better  to  postulate  that  there  has  also 
been  lost  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue.  Since  it  is  not  likely  that  anyone  will  go  so 
far,  we  may  possibly  consider  the  matter  settled  by  a  kind  of  reductio  ad  absurdius. 

3'  W.  Port,  Philoi.  81.459,  following  Kroll,  writes  as  though  Propertius  planned 
4.6  as  the  center  of  his  book.  This  may  be  so,  but  one  can  see  no  evidence  to  show  it. 
At  the  center  or  not,  it  is  indeed  absurd  to  find  it  surrounded  by  the  le7ia  poem  and 
the  loquacitv  of  Cynthia's  ghost. 

^•^  See  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philoi.  13.400. 

3"  Cf.  especially  M.  Ites,  De  Propertii  Elegiis  inter  se  concxis,  Diss.  Gottingen, 
1908.  Ites,  however,  follows  Otto  in  postulating  a  Propertian  order  in  book  4;  and 
is  unsatisfactory  on  many  other  points,  as  is  also  W.  Abel,  Die  Andredeformen  iei 
d.  rom.  Elegiker. 
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3,  5,  7  are  not,  how  shall  we  explain  8  following  7  and  10  following  9  ? 
We  might  possibly  agree  that  Propertius  changed  his  technical  pro- 
cedure in  the  practice  of  variatio  to  accommodate  the  treatment  of  non- 
amatory  material ;  but,  if  so,  we  shall  have  to  be  shown  that  variatio  is 
an  active  principle  in  force  here  also.*" 

IV 

In  CJ  33.163  f.  my  colleague.  Professor  L.  A.  MacKay,  has  made  the 
excellent  suggestion  that  in  2.30  verses  1-12  and  19-22  are  part  of  one 
poem,  while  13-18  and  23-40  form  another ;  that  2.30  A,  as  we  may  now 
call  it,  is  addressed  to  Ponticus ;  and  that  a  couplet  mentioning  his  name 
has  fallen  out  at  the  end. 

But  may  it  not,  perhaps,  be  better  to  place  19-22  immediately  after 
2,  rather  than  after  12,  or  before  1  (as  Housman*^  does  19-20)  ?  This 
would  produce  the  following : 

1  Quo  f  ugis,  a,  demens  ?  Nulla  est  f  uga ;  tu  licet  usque 

ad  Tanain  fugias,  usque  sequetur  Amor. 
19  Num  tu,  dure,  paras  Phrygias  nunc  ire  per  undas  ^ 

et  petere  Hyrcani  litora  nota  maris 
21  spargereque*^  alterna  communis  caede  Penates 

et  f  erre  ad  patrios  praemia  dira  Lares  ? 

It  is  further  conceivable  that  the  lines  mentioning  Ponticus  by  name 
and  beginning,  perhaps,  as  MacKay  suggests,  with  the  words  7ion  tanien 
immerito  (which  have  somehow  got  into  N  at  19),  may  follow;  for  the 
jest  about  Ponticus  is  more  appropriate  if  his  name  is  presented  imme- 
diately to  the  reader.  One  may  observe  also  that  the  poem  has  now  a 
unity  of  its  own,  for  which 

si  modo  praesentes  viderit  esse  preces 

forms  a  fitting  conclusion. 

1-2 :  "To  what  refuge,  madman,  are  you  attempting  to  escape  ?  There 
is  no  escape.  Go  as  far  as  you  please :  Love  will  follow  all  the  way." 
19-22:  "You  haven't  really  steeled  yourself,  rash  youth,  to  sail  the 

*"  The  explanation  of  double  content  given  by  W.  Kroll,  Studien  s%im  Verstdndniss 
d.  rom.  LiteraUir,  pp.  229  f.;  Neue  Jahrbb.  37  (1916)  96  (see  also  Jacoby,  Bh.  Mus. 
69.395  f.)  is,  almost  admittedly,  a  petitio  principii,  for  it  is  forced  to  leave  6  and  11 
out  of  account. 

"  He  relegates  21-22  to  1.22. 

*^  This,  the  difficilior  lectio,  is  preferable  to  the  reading  of  N:  see  3.21.13,  -which 
might  also,  of  course,  be  emended  to  iungite  et  if  anyone  wishes  to  make  Propertius 
write  like  Ovid.  Presumably  the  poet  preferred  -que  here  to  avoid  using  ei  three 
times  in  as  many  lines,  twice  in  the  initial  position. 
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Phrygian  waves,  to  besprinkle  our  common  gods  with  mutual  slaughter, 
and  to  bring  home  dread  trophies?"  Now  follows  the  couplet  non  tamen 
immerito,  giving  Ponticus'  name.  3-12 :  "Even  if  you  had  the  aeronau- 
tical equipment  of  Pegasus,  or  of  Perseus,  or  of  Mercury,  it  would  avail 
you  nothing  to  float  through  the  air.  For  Love  presses  ever  on  your 
head :  it  is  his  way  to  press  fiercely  on  the  lover :  he  takes  his  stand  on 
the  neck  that  once  was  free.  Love  never  sleeps  and  never  allows  you  to 
raise  your  eyes  to  freedom.  And  yet  if  you  do  sin,  he  is  a  god  that  may 
be  appeased,  if  only  he  observes  that  you  are  quick  to  repent  and  offer 
atonement." 

That  is:  Tonticus,  don't  be  a  fool!  You're  in  love,  so  stay  here  in 
Eome !  Love  will  forgive  your  attempted  escape  if  you  yield  to  him 
quickly.' 


RELIGION  AND  DRAMA  IN  "OEDIPUS 
AT  COLONUS" 


BY 
IVAN  M.  LINFOETH 


It  seems  that  readers  and  critics  alike  regard  Oedipus  at  Colonns  as  a 
religious  drama.  This  view  is  tacitly  assumed  in  almost  all  that  is  written 
about  it,  and  in  one  form  or  another  it  is  often  openly  expressed.  "  'Und 
es  geschehe  der  Gotter  Wille.'  Das  ist  der  Grundmotiv  der  zweiten 
Oidipus,"  says  Carl  Robert.  "Keine  antike  Tragodie,"  says  Ludwig 
Radermacher,  "ist  von  religioser  Weihe  so  ganz  durchtrankt  wie  diese." 
Gilbert  Norwood  writes:  "Throughout,  with  an  emphasis  and  a  vigor 
no  less  unmistakable  than  magnificent,  it  treats  directly  the  relations 
between  God  and  man.  Oedipus  companies  with  divine  presences,  ad- 
dressing men  and  women  from  another  plane  than  theirs.'"  These  are 
the  words  of  scholars  of  high  authority,  and  they  deserve  respectful 
consideration ;  but  they  are  only  examples  of  the  opinion  of  critics  in 
general. 

To  assert  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  opinion,  and  that  it  is  quite 
unfounded,  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  There  are  religious  elements 
in  the  play  which  form  part  of  its  very  texture,  and  which  do  much 
to  make  it  the  impressive  play  that  it  is.  To  disregard  them  or  to  belittle 
them  would  be  a  fatal  falsification.  But  I  venture  to  question  whether 
these  elements  are  so  far  predominant  as  to  authorize  the  general  state- 
ment that  Oedipus  at  Colonus  is  a  "religious  play,"  or  to  support  such 
views  as  those  that  have  just  been  cited.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  reli- 
gious quality  is  so  clear  on  the  face  of  the  play  that  one  must  be  blind 
to  doubt  it.  Critics,  indeed,  who  discern  this  quality  and  recognize  the 
gods  at  work  everywhere,  use  this  judgment  as  a  major  premise  and 
interpret  the  play  accordingly.  They  will  resent  an  attack  on  the  details 
of  their  interpretation  on  the  ground  that  their  opponent  does  not  accept 
the  major  premise  which  is  to  them  self-evident.  But  the  generalization 
which  is  adopted  as  a  major  premise  has  been  obtained  only  by  a  process 

^  Carl  Eobert,  Oidipus.  Geschichie  eines  poetischen  Staffs  ini  griechischen  Altertum, 
Berlin,  1915,  p.  486;  Sophokles  erklart  von  F.  W.  Schneidewin  und  A.  Nauck,  Drittes 
Bandchen :  Oidipus  avf  Kolonos,  Neunte  Auflage,  Neue  Bearbeitung  von  Ludwig 
Eadermacher,  Berlin,  1909,  p.  17;  Gilbert  Norwood,  review  of  Bowra,  "Sophoclean 
Tragedy,"  CP  41  (1946)  53. 
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of  induction  from  the  details  of  interpretation,  and  it  is  only  by  an 
examination  of  the  details  that  one  can  determine  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  fallacy  in  the  induction. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  such  an  inquiry  will  be  iconoclastic.  The 
quality  of  greatness  in  the  play  is  secure  from  ravage.  The  sublimity 
of  its  conception  and  of  the  poetical  power  which  gives  expression  to 
the  conception  is  fixed,  and  no  quibbling  of  criticism  can  shake  it.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  its  sublimity  is  due  in  part  to 
an  element  of  religion.  But  the  emotion  which  is  stirred  by  the  sublime 
is  often  confused  with  religious  emotion.  Religious  significance  is  often 
imparted  by  the  beholder  to  things  which  in  themselves  have  no  religious 
quality.  So,  it  may  be,  critics  moved  by  the  sublimity  of  the  play  have 
mistakenly  recognized  in  it  religious  elements  which  are  not  actually 
present.  If  examination  shows  this  to  be  so,  the  true  greatness  of  the 
play  should  appear  in  a  clearer  light,  undistorted  by  factitious  pre- 
occupation with  religion. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  have  led  the  critics  into  views  which  seem 
to  be  erroneous  may  be  pointed  out. 

The  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Labdacus  furnished  the  material  for  a 
long  and  circumstantial  legend  covering  several  generations.  The  sub- 
jects of  many  plays,  by  the  great  tragedians  and  many  others,  were 
drawn  from  this  legend.  Sophocles'  own  plays  that  deal  with  certain 
of  its  tragic  events  were  produced  many  years  before  he  wrote  Oedipus 
at  Colonus.  In  writing  it,  he  certainly  had  these  plays  in  mind,  as  well 
as  the  plays  of  the  other  poets.  But  Oedipus  at  Colonus  as  a  drama  must 
be  judged  by  itself.  Certain  elements  of  the  legend,  indeed,  some  anterior 
to  those  forming  the  action  of  the  play,  some  subsequent  to  it,  are  alluded 
to.  The  play  itself  is  occupied  with  the  close  of  Oedipus'  life.  And  yet 
critics  who  mean  to  interpret  the  play  sometimes  give  their  attention, 
not  to  the  play,  but  to  the  legend  as  a  whole.  They  discuss  elements 
of  the  legend  which  Sophocles  has  not  developed  in  the  play,  if  he  lias 
alluded  to  them  at  all.  In  doing  this,  they  study  the  working  of  the 
gods  and  fate  through  the  whole  tragic  history  and  tlien  carry  their 
conclusions  into  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  even  though  there  is  no  warrant 
whatever  for  them  in  the  play  itself.  Sophocles'  conception  of  the  close 
of  Oedipus'  life  and  all  its  circumstances  must  be  learned  from  Oedipus 
at  Colonus  itself  and  not  elsewhere. 

Again,  many  critics  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  play  because  it 
does  not  follow  arbitrary  rules  of  dramatic  art.  They  are  troubled  by 
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the  middle  scenes  of  the  play  which  intervene  between  Oedipus'  coming 
to  Colonus  at  the  beginning  and  his  death  at  the  end.  Rohde'  regards 
the  final  scenes  involving  the  death  of  Oedipus  as  "the  sole  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  drama:  a  miracle  which  all  the  other  scenes  serve  not 
so  much  to  prepare  as  simply  to  postpone,  and  thus  heighten  the  ex- 
pectancy with  which  the  event  is  awaited."  The  question  of  unity  has 
long  been  discussed.  Some  have  argued  that  Sophocles  left  the  play 
unfinished  and  still  imperfect ;  others,  that  although  he  had  completed 
a  play,  he  later  made  additions  to  it  which  were  not  satisfactorily  inte- 
grated; still  others,  that  the  disturbing  parts  were  added  by  his  son 
after  his  death.  These  violent  measures  have  lost  favor  with  most.  But 
being  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  a  play  of  Sophocles  can  be  so 
defective,  critics  have  sought  to  discover  a  principle  of  unity  and  sound 
structure  in  some  dominant  religious  theme.  This  would  be  an  acceptable 
procedure  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  theme  which  is  urged  is  actually 
present.  But  those  who  recommend  such  an  intei-pretation  have  been 
misled  in  several  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  some  critics,  in  consequence  of  their  very  familiarity 
with  Greek  habits  of  thought,  follow  certain  of  these  habits  even  when 
there  is  no  indication  that  Sophocles  has  followed  them  in  the  present 
play,  and  so  come  to  wrong  conclusions.  They  know  that  the  Greeks 
had  a  lively  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  gods  and  of  their  inter- 
position in  the  affairs  of  men.  They  know  that  in  tragedy,  which  presents 
the  fortunes  of  men  in  situations  of  great  gravity,  and  which  raises 
questions  concerning  the  causes  that  operate  in  human  life,  the  drama- 
tists often  found  these  causes,  not  only  in  human  character  and  motive, 
but  also  in  the  will  or  whim  of  personal  gods  or  in  the  decree  of  an 
impersonal  fate  which  stands  for  the  sum  of  nonhuman  forces.  Knowing 
these  things,  some  critics,  especially  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
breadth  of  view  in  discussing  tragedy  as  a  whole  rather  than  particular 
plays,  are  disposed  to  think  that  what  is  true  of  many  tragedies  is  true 
of  all.  Thus  they  establish  what  may  be  called  a  standard  technique  or 
formula  for  the  interpretation  of  every  play  in  terms  of  religion.  Instead 
of  contemplating  the  play  without  prejudice,  to  see  what  the  dramatist 
himself  has  done,  they  ask  their  own  questions  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  gods  and  fate,  whether  the  dramatist  has  raised  them  or  not,  and 
satisfy  themselves  with  their  own  answers.  Looking  at  the  play  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  they  obtain  a  distorted  and  unbalanced  con- 

-  Psyche,  9.  und  10.  Auflage,  2.  Band,  Tubingen,  1925,  p.  243  (Eug.  trans,  of  the 
8th  ed.  by  W.  B.  Hillis,  London,  1925,  p.  431). 
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ception  of  it  and  see  the  characters  and  events  in  a  guise  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  the  dramatist  has  presented  them. 

Oedipus  at  Colonus  has  unquestionably  suffered  from  this  mistreat- 
ment. The  critics  find  the  gods  at  work  everywhere.  They  discern  gods 
where  Sophocles  does  not,  or  where,  at  all  events,  he  says  nothing  about 
them.  By  insisting  that  a  god,  or,  as  they  like  to  say,  God,  is  behind 
an  event  which  Sophocles  presents  simply  as  it  occurs,  they  are  guilty 
of  an  error  analogous  to  the  pathetic  fallacy.  They  are  like  pious  persons 
who,  seeing  the  hand  of  God  in  events  for  which  they  can  offer  no  cause 
or  justification,  say  submissively,  "It  is  God's  will."  The  Greeks,  too,  had 
this  habit,  as  everyone  knows,  but  it  is  undiscriminating  criticism  to 
assume  that  they  were  victims  of  this  habit  on  all  occasions. 

Is  the  second  place,  besides  this  venturesome  extension  of  a  genuinely 
Greek  way  of  thinking,  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  critics  draw 
the  attention  of  the  reader  away  from  the  play  which  Sophocles  has 
written.  This  is  the  remodeling  of  the  conception  of  the  play  by  the 
importation  of  ideas  which  are  quite  alien.  Campbell  writes:  "Oedipus 
is  ruined  in  this  world,  but  having  suffered  here  for  his  unconscious 
crimes,  he  is  accepted  of  the  gods,  and  after  his  death  becomes  a  spiritual 
power.  There  is  even  an  approach  to  the  doctrine  which  the  Hebrews 
learned  in  their  captivity,  of  the  blessedness  of  sorrow."  One  need  not 
linger  over  the  unjustifiable  phrases  "accepted  of  the  gods"  and  "spir- 
itual power"  ;  but  to  assert  that  there  is  anything  even  remotely  resem- 
bling a  doctrine  of  the  blessedness  of  sorrow  is  only  to  create  confusion. 
"From  the  first,"  says  Jaeger  also,  "the  tragic  king  who  was  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  whole  world's  sufferings  was  an  almost  symbolic  figure. 
He  was  suffering  humanity  personified."  Symbolic  Oedipus  has  indeed 
become  in  the  course  of  history, — symbolic  of  many  things.  But  if  Soph- 
ocles conceived  that  Oedipus  bore  the  weight  of  the  whole  world's  suffer- 
ings and  was  suffering  humanity  personified,  cither  in  King  Oedipus 
or  in  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  he  has  effectively  concealed  it.  The  critic, 
brooding  on  the  same  materials  which  have  been  used  by  the  poet,  pro- 
duces a  new  conception  which  is  not  present  in  the  play  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  interpret.  Fitzgerald  raises  Oedipus  to  a  still  more  august 
height  above  the  man  he  is:  ".  .  .  it  is  not  until  he  has  acted,  acted  un- 
flinchingly as  the  agent  of  divine  justice  [in  passing  sentence  on  Creon 
and  Polyneices],  that  the  passionate  man  is  fit  to  embody  and  to  sym- 
bolize human  divinity.'"  If  others  have  erred  in  pressing  too  insistently 

» Lewis  Campbell,  Beligion  in  Greek  Literature,  London,  1898,  p.  281.  Werner 
Jaeger,  Paideia,  trans,  of  the  2d  German  ed.  by  Gilbert  Highct,  New  York,  1939, 
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on  genuine  Greek  habits  of  thought,  here  is  error  at  the  other  extreme: 
"human  divinity,"  whatever  it  may  mean  to  the  critic,  could  liave  meant 
nothing  to  the  Greeks  in  the  context  of  the  play. 

Such  judgments  as  these  can  beguile  an  incautious  reader  of  the  play, 
and  they  may  quite  mislead  those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
play  without  troubling  to  read  it.  One  may  deplore  such  beguilement, 
but  it  is  possible  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  its  source.  Critics  not 
infrequently  pass,  unconsciously  perhaps,  from  the  humbler  business  of 
criticism  and  interpretation,  which  they  have  in  hand,  to  something  like 
an  act  of  original  creation.  This  is  not  surprising.  Like  the  rhapsodist, 
they  are  stirred  by  the  same  enthusiasm  which  came  in  the  beginning 
to  the  poet.  The  momentous  issues  of  the  play,  the  richness  of  personal- 
ity and  circumstance,  the  grandeur  of  the  poetry  transmit  to  them  an 
inspiration  akin  to  that  originally  imparted  by  the  Muse  to  the  poet. 
Moved  by  the  deep  significance  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  poet 
has  composed  the  play,  and  pondering  on  them,  they  construct  what 
is  intended  to  be  an  interpretation,  but  what  is,  in  effect,  a  new  creation. 
An  interpreter,  to  be  sure,  will  fall  short  of  full  understanding  and 
appreciation  unless  he  has  himself  received  something  of  the  magnetic 
power  imparted  to  the  poet  by  the  Muse.  But  this  inspirational  impulse 
which  is  needed  to  assure  fullness  of  appreciation  is  a  headstrong  steed 
which  may  cause  the  critic  to  swerve  far  from  the  course  followed  by 
the  poet.  When  he  finds  meanings  which  the  poet  has  not  expressed,  and 
which  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  implicit,  he  is  engaged  in  fresh  cre- 
ation and  has  abandoned  the  guidance  of  the  poet.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  enough  to  prove  that  ideas  newly  conceived  would  not  have  been 
alien  to  the  poet's  habit  of  thought,  unless  it  can  also  be  proved  that 
they  are  essential  to  the  play  in  hand.  The  play  should  be  understood 
as  the  poet  has  written  it,  not  as  he  might  have  written  it.  However 
impressive  and  significant  the  critic's  own  speculations  may  be  in  them- 
selves, he  must  curb  his  desire  to  express  them  and  acquiesce  in  the 
narrower  limitations  of  his  office. 

In  these  remarks  only  one  particular  trait  in  the  criticism  of  Oedipus 
at  Colo7ius  has  been  in  view — the  obsession  with  religion.  The  references 
which  have  been  made  to  the  opinions  of  certain  critics  are  presented 
only  as  samples  of  a  prevailing  tendency  in  one  aspect  of  their  criticism 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  typical  of  their  work  as  a  whole.  Furtliermore, 

Vol.  1,  p.  281.  Sophocles  ..  .Oedipus  at  Colonus:  An  English  Version,  by  Eobert 
Fitzgerald,  New  York,  1941,  p.  151. 
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when  disagreement  lias  been  expressed,  no  argument  has  been  offered 
in  disproof.  The  purpose  has  been  to  summarize  and  describe  cursorily 
the  widespread  obsession  with  religion.  The  need  of  this  is  seen  when 
one  returns  from  what  is  said  by  the  critics  on  this  head  to  the  play 
itself.  One  seems  to  pass  into  another  world.  What  is  the  truth?  The 
question  would  not  rise  if  the  critics  had  not  expressed  what  seem  to 
be  unwarranted  opinions,  but,  as  it  is,  a  problem  presents  itself  which 
can  be  met  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  play  itself,  together  with  a 
consideration  of  the  relevant  comments  of  the  critics.  It  will  be  necessarj^ 
to  examine  both  those  religious  elements  which  are  unquestionably  pres- 
ent, and  those  which  the  critics  have  professed  to  discern  but  which  are 
open  to  doubt.  The  purpose  is  not  to  renew  the  old  inquir,y  concerning 
the  religion  of  Sophocles,  a  subject  as  elusive  as  the  religion  of  Shake- 
speare, nor  to  collect  the  evidences  for  Greek  religion  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Oedipus  at  Colomis.  Precisely,  it  is  to  study  the  religious  ele- 
ments and  their  function  in  the  economy  of  the  play,  and  to  estimate 
their  comparative  importance  in  the  play  as  a  whole. 

n 

The  religious  circumstances  involved  in  the  action  can  be  briefly  re- 
counted. Oedipus,  finding  himself  by  chance  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  recalls  the  oracle  which  he  had  received  as 
a  young  man  at  Delphi.  This  oracle  had  foretold  the  disasters  which 
he  has  already  encountered  in  his  life,  but  it  had  predicted  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  bring  his  troubled  life  to  an  end  when  he  should 
come  to  a  shrine  of  the  Awful  Goddesses  and  there  be  given  sanctuary 
by  the  people  of  the  country,  adding  that  he  would  be  the  cause  of 
benefit  to  those  who  received  him  and  a  cause  of  harm  to  those  who  had 
driven  him  into  exile.  This  oracle  he  discloses  in  a  prayer  which  he 
addresses  to  the  Eumenides,  and  he  takes  up  the  position  of  a  suppliant 
at  their  shrine.  The  men  of  Colonus  are  shocked  at  his  intrusion  on  the 
shrine,  and  still  more  shocked  when  they  learn  that  he  is  Oedipus,  whose 
sins  are  known  to  all  the  world.  They  would  drive  him  away,  but  he 
obtains  a  reprieve  till  Theseus  can  be  summoned,  by  asserting  his  inno- 
cence and  appealing  to  the  piety  of  Athens.  Ismene,  arriving  unexpect- 
edly, reports  that  a  new  oracle  has  come  to  Thebes  which  declares  that 
the  safety  of  the  Thebans  depends  upon  the  possession  of  the  person  of 
Oedipus  alive  and  dead.  Hearing  of  the  outrageous  behavior  of  his  sous, 
he  pronounces  a  curse  upon  them,  which  he  later  repeats  in  a  more 
appalling  form.  The  play  closes  with  the  miracle  of  his  death. 
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Here  are  included  all  the  religious  themes  which  are  essential  to  the 
economy  of  the  play,  and  which  must  be  studied  severally:  the  oracles, 
the  Eumenides  and  their  grove,  the  conception  of  a  hero,  the  pollution   , 
of  Oedipus,  the  curses  which  he  pronounces,  the  final  miracle.  I 

There  are  also  other  matters  of  religious  import,  not  essential  in  them- 
selves, which  are  given  place  in  the  play.  Many  of  the  cults  and  sanctities 
of  Athens  and  of  the  region  about  Colonus  are  alluded  to  or  described 
in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the  spectators'  love  of  the  land  whose  possession 
they  share  with  the  gods.*  These  allusions  are  an  adornment  to  the  play, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  serve  to  extol  the  glory  and  piety  of  the  city 
which  has  given  Oedipus  sanctuary,  and  of  which  he  becomes  a  denizen 
in  life  and  after  death. 

Religious  ritual  and  prayer  form  part  of  the  action  in  many  tragedies. 
Here  no  form  of  ritual  is  presented,  but  the  chorus  describes  in  some 
detail  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  by  Ismene  in  her  father's  behalf 
to  appease  the  Eumenides  for  his  intrusion  on  their  grove.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  passage  will  be  considered  later."  Besides  Oedipus'  prayer 
to  the  Eumenides  at  the  beginning,  the  chorus  prays  twice  in  lyric 
style,  in  the  second  stasimon  for  the  victory  of  Theseus'  forces  over 
Creon,  and  in  the  third  for  a  peaceful  passage  of  Oedipus  to  the  lower 
world;  and  there  are  three  or  four  other  short  prayers,  such  as  a 
Greek  instinctively  uttered  when  stirred  by  emotion." 

As  in  all  tragedies,  turns  of  thought  or  expression  with  a  religious 
cast  often  appear  in  the  dialogue,  not  in  themselves  noteworthy  or 
striking,  but  often  with  special  poetical  coloring.  They,  like  the  brief 
prayers,  are  prompted  by  the  occasion  and  are  not  sigiiificant  beyond  it. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  sententious  utterances  of  a  religious  nature, 
all  commonplace  (with  one  exception),  asserting  such  familiar  notions 
as  that  man  is  helpless  against  the  will  of  the  gods  and  that  the  gods  are 
certain  to  punish  wrongdoers — general  truths  suggested  by  particular 
circumstances.'  The  one  exception  is  Oedipus'  curious  statement  when 
Ismene  goes  to  perform  a  rite  of  appeasement  in  his  behalf:  "One  soul 
suffices  to  pay  this  debt  for  ten  thousand,  if  it  come  with  good  will  to 
the  shrine.'"* 

'  Verses  54-63,  668-719,  888  (cf.  1158,  1492),  1044-1095,  1590-1600. 

■  P.  141. 

"Verses  1010,  1435,  1444,  1480. 

'Verses  252,  279,  1267,  1381,  1451,  1536. 

**  Verses  498-499  (Jebb's  trans.).  The  dramatic  situation  requires  that  Ismene  shall 
leave  the  orchestra  and  that  Oedipus  shall  not.  The  liberal  sentiment  expressed  by  him 
is  no  more  than  a  justification  for  her  acting  on  his  behalf. 
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From  a  study  of  the  items  included  in  this  summary  account  and 

their  implications  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  the  religious  quality 

of  the  play.  When  this  has  been  done,  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  its 

proportional  si^ificance. 

in 

There  are  two  oracles  which  are  of  prime  importance  in  the  play  and 
indispensable  to  the  plot.  The  first  is  the  one  delivered  to  Oedipus  at 
Delphi  in  his  youth  before  the  miseries  of  his  life  began.  The  second  is 
the  oracle  received  at  Thebes  from  Delphi  shortly  before  the  beginning 
of  the  action  of  the  play.  Besides  these  there  are  brief  allusions  to  other 
oracles  in  three  places.  Ismene  is  said  to  have  reported  secretly  to  her 
father  all  the  oracles  received  at  Thebes  in  the  past  which  had  any 
bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of  Oedipus  (353-355).  What  these  oracles 
were  is  not  disclosed,  and  they  are  mentioned  by  Oedipus  only  as  evi- 
dence of  Ismene's  devotion  to  his  interests.  Again,  Oedipus,  speaking  in 
defense  of  his  innocence,  recalls  the  oracle  which  had  predicted  that 
Laius  would  be  slain  by  his  own  son  (969).  This  oracle  has  no  signifi- 
cance in  the  play  except  for  Oedipus'  immediate  purpose.  The  third 
passage  is  one  in  which  Polyneices,  expressing  his  belief  that  the  Erinys 
of  his  father  is  the  cause  of  his  disastrous  feud  with  his  brother,  says 
that  he  is  supported  in  this  belief  by  soothsayers  (1300).  It  is  idle  to 
guess  who  the  sootlisayers  were  or  precisely  what  they  said.  The  line 
was  written  by  Sophocles,  seemingly,  as  an  added  touch  to  the  picture 
of  Polyneices'  state  of  mind,  showing  how  he  was  dominated  by  the 
conviction  that  his  fortunes  were  in  his  father's  keeping.  Later  in  this 
same  speech  Polyneices  refers  to  oracles  which  assert  that,  in  the  con- 
flict between  him  and  his  brother,  the  party  to  which  Oedipus  gives  his 
support  will  be  victorious  (1331).  It  may  be  thought  that  these  oracles 
were  delivered  by  the  same  soothsayers  who  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, or  that  they  were  obtained  by  Polyneices  from  some  other  source 
while  he  was  resident  in  Argos.  Actually,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  not  the  same  oracles  which  had  been  received  at 
Thebes  and  reported  by  Ismene  to  her  father.  The  point,  though  it  is  of 
no  great  importance,  will  be  clarified  later. 

The  two  oracles  which  are  essential  to  the  plot  cause  some  uneasiness 
to  the  analytical  reader,  which  would  probably  not  be  felt  by  the  spec- 
tator whose  attention  was  absorbed  in  the  action  of  the  play.  The  pre- 
cise terms  of  the  oracles  are  never  given,  and  the  attempt  to  restore  their 
exact  contents  ofi'ers  considerable  difficulty.  What  Oedipus  tells  of  the 
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oracle  received  in  his  youth  is  his  recollection  of  the  interpretation 
which  he  had  put  upon  it  at  the  time,  modified  by  present  circum- 
stances. This  he  does  not  disclose  all  at  once;  details  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  play  as  they  bear  upon  the  situation."  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  may  have  been  explicitly  stated 
in  the  oracle  and  what  Oedipus  himself  infers  from  what  he  remembers. 
Similarly,  Ismene's  incoherent  report  of  the  Theban  oracles  is  her  own 
version  of  the  interpretations  put  upon  them  in  Thebes.  It  is  useless  to 
ask  what  the  exact  terms  of  the  oracles  were.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  them.  In  the  second  place — what  is  more  im- 
portant— they  never  existed  at  all.  They  were  invented  by  Sophocles 
for  the  purpose  of  his  plot,  and  he  communicates  the  substance  of  them, 
as  he  conceived  it,  clearly  enough  for  his  purpose.  He  reveals,  not  the 
oracles  themselves,  but  their  effect  upon  the  persons  of  the  play,  their 
understanding  of  them,  and  the  emotions  and  actions  which  are  conse- 
quent upon  their  understanding  of  them.  It  is  therefore  not  only  im- 
possible to  recover  the  oracles  themselves ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  what  Sophocles  has  chosen  to  reveal 
of  them  in  relation  to  the  characters  in  the  successive  situations. 

The  oracle  of  Oedipus'  youth  (which  will  be  referred  to  as  Oracle  i) 
is  first  brought  forward  in  the  prologue.  Oedipus  and  Antigone,  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings,  have  come  to  Colonus  without  any  definite 
purpose.  There  is  no  hint  that  he  is  searching  for  the  place  where  his 
troubles  are  to  end.  There  is  no  thought  in  his  mind  of  the  oracle  which 
he  had  received  long  years  before.  But  when  he  learns  that  the  place 
where  he  has  taken  refuge  is  a  shrine  of  the  Eumenides,  he  suddenly 
recalls  the  old  prediction  and  is  convinced  that  this  is  the  place  where 
he  shall  find  peace.  In  his  prayer  to  the  Eumenides  for  their  protection 
he  discloses  his  recollection  of  the  prophecy  (84-110).  The  oracle  which 
had  foretold  the  disasters  of  his  life  also  promised  him  rest  after  long 
years  when  he  should  come  to  a  seat  of  the  Semnai  and  there  be  given 
hospitable  shelter;  he  should  there  bring  his  unhappy  life  to  an  end, 
with  benefit  to  those  who  received  him  and  ruin  to  those  who  had  driven 
him  away;  furthermore,  he  should  receive  warning  of  "tliese  things" 

"Franz  Altheim  ("Das  Gottliche  im  Oidipus  auf  Kolonos,"  NJbb  1  (1925)  174- 
186,  maintains  that  as  the  god  determines  the  course  of  fate,  so  he  also  works  in  the 
mind  of  Oedipus  throughout  the  play  by  endowing  him  with  pious  faith  which  enables 
him  gradually  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  divine  will;  so  he  only  gradually 
comes  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  oracle  in  which  the  divine  will  is  declared. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  this  general  principle,  which  Altheim  develops  at  length, 
and  a  very  strained  interpretation  of  several  passages  is  required  to  show  that  Oedipus 
does  not  understand  the  oracle  from  the  beginning. 
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from  earthquake,  thunder,  or  lightning.  "These  things,"  the  antecedent 
of  which  is  vagaie,  seems  to  be  either  an  echo  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
oracle  or  the  result  of  imperfect  recollection.  The  words  "ruin  for  those 
who  had  driven  him  out"  sound  anachronistic— if  such  a  word  can  be 
used  of  an  oracle, — but  we  have  no  right  to  guess  that  it  is  not  a  part 
of  the  oracle ;  it  is,  rather,  a  daring  inference  on  the  part  of  Oedipus 
prompted  by  his  hatred  of  Thebes.  Sophocles,  inventing  the  oracle  after 
the  fact,  would  not  hesitate  to  introduce  a  clause  so  useful  for  his  plot. 
In  any  case,  the  only  thing  that  is  valid  for  the  play  is  Oedipus'  under- 
standing of  the  oracle. 

The  oracle  which  has  recently  come  to  Thebes  (referred  to  hereafter 
as  Oracle  ii)  is  reported  by  Ismene  to  her  father  (387-420).  She  intro- 
duces it  tentatively  after  her  account  of  the  feud  which  has  broken  out 
between  her  brothers  and  the  banishment  of  Polyneices  from  Thebes, 
and  she  divulges  it  bit  by  bit  in  response  to  questions  from  her  father. 
Sometimes  she  seems  to  give  the  terms  of  the  oracle  itself,  as  she  has 
heard  it,  sometimes  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  Thebans, 
sometimes  her  own  conclusions  from  it.  "The  oracle  declares,"  she  tells 
her  father,  "that  you  will  some  day  be  an  object  of  desire  to  the  men 
there,  while  you  are  alive  and  after  you  die,  for  their  security."  This  is 
Ismene's  phrasing  of  the  prophecy,  but  it  preserves  something  of  an 
oracular  flavor.  The  word  for  "security"  (evcroias)  is  found  only  here  and 
in  one  other  place,  both  in  Sophocles,  and  the  word  for  "object  of  desire" 
(fTjTjjToj/)  sounds  like  an  echo  from  the  oracle.  There  is  a  slight  obscurity 
in  the  expression,  which  may  be  a  studied  imitation  of  oracular  ob- 
scurity. There  seems  to  be  also  a  studied  illogicality,  wliich  may  be 
attributed  to  the  oracle  or  to  Ismene  herself,  in  the  cast  of  the  sentence. 
If  Oedipus  is  to  be  an  object  of  desire  some  day,  it  must  be  either  while 
he  is  alive  or  after  he  is  dead,  not  both ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  some  day 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  men  named,  he  must  be  an  object  of 
desire  now.  The  meaning,  however,  seems  to  be  that  Oedipus  is  essential 
to  their  security  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death,  and  that 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  need  of  him  will  be  felt.  Again,  the 
phrase  "the  men  there,"  though  it  belongs  not  to  the  oracle  but  to 
Ismene's  present  report  of  it,  adds  to  the  obscurity.  Literally  it  means 
"the  men  in  Tliebes"  and  thus  w^ould  exclude  Polyneices,  who  has  left 
Thebes  and  is  now  in  Argos.  But  a  little  later  Ismene  says  expressly 
that  both  her  brothers  had  heard  the  oracle  (417).  Oedipus  himself, 
when  he  has  heard  all  Ismene  has  to  tell,  immediately  assumes  that  he 
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has  the  destinies  of  hoih  his  sons  in  his  power,  and  later  in  the  play 
Polyneices  refers  to  an  oracle  which  declared  that  it  lay  with  Oedipus 
to  decide  which  of  his  sons  should  be  victorious  (1331).  How,  then,  are 
we  to  understand  Ismene's  words  ''the  men  there"?  It  is  clear  that 
Ismene's  purpose  in  coming  to  her  father  is  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
feud  between  her  brothers  and  to  tell  him  of  an  oracle  which  she  dares 
to  hope  promises  some  benefit  for  him.  The  oracle,  though  it  is  cast  in 
terms  of  general  warning  for  Thebes,  is  closely  associated  in  her  mind 
with  the  present  emergency.  So,  instead  of  saying  "an  object  of  desire 
to  the  Thebans,"  which  would  fail  to  suggest  the  immediate  application 
of  the  warning,  Sophocles  has  used  the  words  "to  the  men  there,"  which 
is  in  effect  a  pronominal  phrase  whose  antecedent  is  precisely  the  men 
whom  Ismene  has  been  talking  about,  Polyneices,  Eteocles,  and  Creon, 
who  were  all  in  Thebes  when  the  oracle  was  received.  At  the  same  time, 
the  phrase  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  indicate  that  the  oracle, 
though  it  can  be  properly  interpreted  as  applying  to  the  present  situa- 
tion, is  of  general  import,  affecting  the  fortune  of  Thebes  in  the  future. 

There  is  still  more  to  the  oracle  than  what  is  told  in  these  two  lines, 
and  Ismene  reveals  it  in  response  to  questions  from  her  father.  "Their 
power,  it  is  said,  comes  to  be  in  your  hand. . . .  Their  purpose  is  to  place 
you  near  the  land  of  Thebes,  where  they  will  have  you  under  their 
control,  but  they  will  not  allow  you  to  set  foot  within  the  border.  . .  . 
Your  tomb,  if  it  fares  ill,  will  be  a  source  of  danger  to  them  there.  .  . .  The 
pollution  of  kindred  blood  forbids  your  burial  inside  of  Thebes.  ...  If 
your  tomb  is  not  in  their  power,  they  will  suffer  from  your  wrath  when 
they  make  a  stand  beside  it."  It  is  not  made  clear  how  much  of  this  can 
be  attributed  to  the  oracle,  and  how  much  merely  expresses  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Thebans.  Their  unwillingness  to  admit  Oedipus  into  Thebes 
and  to  allow  him  to  be  buried  there  may  be  caused  by  their  old  fear  of 
pollution,  which  they  have  to  reconcile  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
oracle.  But  the  prediction  that  they  will  suffer  defeat  in  battle  beside 
the  tomb  of  Oedipus  if  the  tomb  is  not  under  their  control  is  certainly 
oracular. 

Oedipus  welcomes  the  oracle  because  it  opens  to  him  the  prospect  of 
vengeance  upon  his  sons  and  upon  Thebes  for  their  outrageous  treat- 
ment of  him.  He  knows  from  Oracle  i  that  if  he  is  granted  asylum  in 
Colonus  he  will  there  end  his  life  in  peace  and  be  buried  in  the  soil  of 
Colonus.  He  can  be  confident,  therefore,  that  the  terms  of  Oracle  ii  can 
never  be  fulfilled:  his  sons  will  never  obtain  his  support,  and  they  will 
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never  enjoy  royal  power  in  Thebes.  His  inference  is  that  if  neither  son 
receives  his  aid,  neither  can  be  victorious  over  the  other  and  neither 
can  be  king. 

In  the  end  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  the  basis  of  Ismene's  report 
we  cannot  restore  Oracle  ii  vdth  any  completeness  or  certainty.  We  can, 
however,  be  clear  about  the  interpretation  which  is  put  upon  it  by  the 
Thebans  and  by  Oedipus.  They  understand  that  if  Thebes  is  to  be 
secure  the  Thebans  must  have  Oedipus  in  their  power  while  he  is  alive 
and  they  must  have  control  of  his  tomb  after  his  death ;  that  if  his  tomb 
is  not  in  their  control,  they  will  suffer  defeat  in  some  future  engage- 
ment which  will  be  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  it ;  that  in  the  present 
danger  to  the  security  of  Thebes,  which  results  from  the  conflict  of  the 
two  brothers,  the  possession  of  the  person  of  Oedipus  will  determine 
which  of  the  two  will  be  victorious  and  be  able  once  more  to  establish 
Thebes  in  security. 

The  gist  of  Oracle  i  and  Oracle  ii  is  given  in  the  two  passages  which 
have  been  discussed  (84-110  and  383-460).  Oedipus'  conception  of  the 
implications  of  the  two  oracles  appears  later  in  his  conversations  with 
Theseus  and  with  Creon.  When  he  makes  his  request  to  Theseus  for 
protection  (576-667),  he  offers  him  in  return  his  body,  the  value  of 
wliich  will  be  discovered  when  he  has  died  and  Theseus  has  given  him 
burial  (Oracle  i).  But  his  sons  will  try  to  force  him  to  return  to  Thebes, 
because  they  know  that  the  Thebans  will  suffer  a  blow  at  Colonus  if  he 
is  buried  there  (Oracle  ii).  War  is  bound  to  arise  some  day  between 
Athens  and  Thebes,  and  when  that  day  comes,  the  blood  of  Thebans 
will  be  poured  out  at  his  tomb  in  Colonus  and  will  sink  into  the  ground 
to  be  drunk  by  his  corpse;  here  he  will  triumph  over  those  who  have 
driven  him  into  exile  (Oracles  i  and  ii). 

When  Creon  comes  to  carry  Oedipus  back  to  Thebes,  Oedipus,  for- 
warned  by  Ismene,  is  not  deceived  by  his  promises  (785-793).  "You 
hope  to  lodge  me  outside  of  Thebes  but  within  your  power,  that  you 
may  escape  the  danger  which  threatens  you  from  Athens  if  I  am  buried 
here.  This  you  shall  not  do.  My  avenging  spirit  will  ever  abide  in  Thebes, 
and  my  sons  shall  obtain  no  more  of  the  land  than  enough  to  die  in." 
Oedipus  professes  to  have  better  knowledge  of  what  is  to  come  because 
the  sources  of  it  are  truer,  no  other  than  Phoebus  and  his  father  Zeus. 
In  all  this  Oedipus  is  using  imaginative  and  extravagant  language. 
Creon  has  the  same  source  of  knowledge  that  Oedipus  has,  but  Oedipus' 
knowledge  is  truer  than  Creon's  because  he  can  supplement  Oracle  ii 
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by  Oracle  i,  which  Creon  cannot  do.  The  effects  of  his  avengring  spirit 
will  be  felt  at  Thebes  both  in  the  anarchy  that  will  follow  the  failure  of 
both  brothers  to  achieve  the  throne  and  in  the  disaster  which  the 
Thebans  must  some  day  meet  at  Oedipus'  grave. 

Once  again,  late  in  the  play  (1518-1534),  Oedipus  speaks  of  the 
powerful  defense  which  his  body  will  provide  for  Athens,  especially 
against  Thebes.  But  this  time  he  adds  a  detail  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  before.  If  this  defense  is  to  be  effective,  the  place  of  his  burial 
must  be  kept  secret  by  Theseus  and  by  his  successors  after  him.  He 
does  not  tell  how  he  has  learned  of  this  necessary  and  important  con- 
dition, and  Sophocles  does  not  offer  any  explanation.  One  might  guess 
that  the  requirement  of  secrecy  is  devised  by  Oedipus  himself,  appre- 
hensive that  the  Thebans  or  other  enemies  may  steal  his  body  away  and 
rob  Athens  of  its  protection  unless  the  secret  is  confined  to  a  single 
person  in  each  generation.  But  Sophocles  gives  no  hint  of  this,  and  the 
oracular  quality  of  the  requirement  makes  such  a  guess  unlikely.  More 
probably,  we  are  supposed  to  think  that  this  new  item  was  included  in 
Oracle  i,  and  that  there  has  been  no  occasion  hitherto  for  bringing  it 
forward.  That  Oracle  i  is  in  Oedipus'  mind  is  clear  from  1472  and  1511- 
1512.  But  more  important  than  this  is  the  implication  in  Oedipus'  words 
during  his  first  conversation  with  Theseus  that  he  is  holding  something 
back,  and  that  the  full  truth  will  not  be  disclosed  until  the  time  comes 
for  his  death  and  burial  (580).  But  such  ill-supported  guesses  as  these, 
after  all,  may  be  irrelevant.  The  truth  may  be  that  Sophocles  hoped, 
and  confidently  expected,  that  in  the  tension  and  excitement  of  the 
great  scene  no  one  in  the  audience  would  ask  how  Oedipus  came  to 
know  of  the  requirement  of  secrecy.  This  must  be  thought  of  again  in  a 
study  of  the  scene  as  a  whole. 

The  two  oracles  which  have  been  discussed  are  indispensable  to  the 
play  which  Sophocles  has  written.  He  could  have  written  a  play  on  the 
same  subject  in  which  no  use  was  made  of  oracles,  but  without  the 
oracles  the  present  play  would  be  impossible.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
Oracle  i  that  Oedipus  becomes  a  suppliant  of  the  Eumenides,  that  he 
offers  his  body  to  Theseus  as  a  precious  possession  for  Athens  in  return 
for  protection  and  burial,  that  in  the  end  he  recognizes  the  sign  of  the 
thunder  and  is  aware  of  his  approaching  death  in  time  to  put  Theseus 
in  possession  of  the  secret  of  his  burial  place.  Similarly,  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  Oracle  ii  that  Ismene  visits  her  father  with  tidings  of  the 
disturbance  in  Thebes,  that  Creon  undertakes  to  carry  Oedipus  away 
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from  Colonus,  that  Polyneices  tries  desperately  to  enlist  his  father's 
support.  The  action  which  is  prompted  by  Oracle  ii  tends  to  thwart  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  in  Oracle  i.  Thus  the  framework  of  the  play 
is  constructed  of  the  oracles.  But  the  oracles  do  not  fulfill  themselves. 
The  moving  force  which  produces  the  action  of  the  play  is  not  the 
oracles,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  oracles  on  the  part  of  Oedipus  and  his 
kinsmen  in  Thebes.  But  though  this  knowledge  is  the  initial  cause  of 
their  action  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  plaj',  their  conduct  and  be- 
havior are  determined  by  their  own  characters  and  passions,  their  own 
desires  and  ambitions.  The  oracles  supply  the  warp  for  the  dramatic 
fabric,  but  into  the  warp,  and  nearly  concealing  it,  are  woven  the  mani- 
fold threads  of  human  will  and  human  personality ;  the  pattern  of  the 
play  is  in  the  woof. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Oedipus'  course  of  action  is  motivated  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  oracles.  He  desires  that  the  promise  of  Oracle  i 
shall  be  fulfilled  and  that  the  contingent  promise  of  Oracle  ii  shall  be 
thwarted.  The  oracles  have  both  been  delivered  by  Phoebus  at  Delphi, 
and  there  could  be  no  higher  authority  for  their  truth.  But  Oedipus 
does  not  leave  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire  to  Phoebus  or  to  the 
oracles  themselves.  He  acts  in  his  own  behalf  and  does  all  he  can  to 
bring  to  pass  what  the  oracles  lead  him  to  hope  for.  But  he  is  not  fully 
assured  that  he  will  succeed.  He  fluctuates  between  confidence  and 
doubt.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  though  the  oracle  has  promised  him 
rest  at  the  end,  he  has  attached  so  little  importance  to  it  that  it  seems 
to  have  faded  from  his  mind.  He  arrives  at  the  shrine  of  the  Eumenides, 
which  was  specified  in  the  oracle,  by  chance.  There  is  no  hint  that  he 
has  sought  it.  It  is  only  when  he  hears  the  name  of  the  goddesses  at 
whose  shrine  he  has  taken  refuge  that  he  suddenly  recalls  the  old 
promise  and  is  moved  by  the  coincidence  to  believe  that  the  time  for 
his  rest  has  come.  But  he  does  not  attribute  his  guidance  to  Phoebus  or 
to  the  oracle,  but,  rather  fancifully,  to  the  Eumenides  themselves,  who 
like  himself  have  no  use  for  wine  (99-100).  In  his  praj'er  to  them  for 
mercy  and  protection  he  begs  them  to  aid  him  and  Phoebus  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  oracle.  He  feels  sure  that  he  has  come  to  the  appointed 
place,  but  for  the  rest  he  must  act  for  himself  and  obtain  the  aid  of 
the  Eumenides.  He  must  learn  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Colonus 
in  order  that  he  may  proceed  with  due  caution.  Later,  when  he  seeks  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  Theseus  and  promises  tliat  his  buried  corpse 
will  one  day  drink  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  Athens,  he  adds  the 
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proviso  "if  Zeus  be  still  Zeus  and  Phoebus  his  son  be  true"  (623)  and 
"if  gods  do  not  prove  false  to  me"  (628).  These  words  imply  confidence 
rather  than  doubt,  but  the  familiar  turn  of  phrase  could  have  origi- 
nated only  in  a  disposition  to  doubt.  Even  when  Theseus  has  promised 
him  a  safe  home  in  Colonus,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  Oedipus 
could  now  place  full  reliance  on  the  oracle,  he  is  still  afraid  that  all  his 
hopes  may  be  blasted  by  the  threatened  incursion  of  Creon.  Doubt, 
springing  from  anxiety  in  the  face  of  very  real  danger,  is  stronger  than 
confidence  that  might  be  inspired  by  the  oracle.  Theseus,  however, 
speaking  as  one  who  is  untroubled  by  anxiety  on  any  account,  reminds 
him  that  even  if  he  had  not  been  promised  protection,  he  need  have  no 
fear  "if  Phoebus  has  brought  him  on  his  way"  (665). 

The  same  alternation  of  feeling  appears  in  Oedipus'  attitude  to 
Oracle  ii.  AVhen  he  has  heard  the  terms  of  it  from  Ismene,  he  expresses 
the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  determine  the  fate  of 
his  sons  in  their  present  conflict  (421-423)— the  very  power  with  which 
he  is  invested  by  the  oracle.  But  at  the  end  of  the  same  speech  he  asserts 
with  confidence,  on  the  authority  of  the  two  oracles  taken  jointly,  that 
neither  son  will  have  his  support  and  neither  will  be  king  of  Thebes 
(450-454).  Later,  defying  Creon's  pretensions,  which  are  based  on  the 
half-knowledge  obtained  from  Oracle  ii,  he  asserts  triumphantly  what 
he  knows  with  certainty  will  come  to  pass  because  he  has  truer  sources 
of  knowledge,  Phoebus  and  his  father,  Zeus  himself  (791-793). 

The  attitude  exhibited  by  Oedipus  toward  oracles  is  a  reflection  of 
the  prevailing  attitude  in  the  Greek  world.  Any  pretended  revelation 
of  the  truth,  spoken  with  oracular  solemnity,  receives  at  least  momentary 
regard  from  any  man  at  any  time.  Whether  such  a  revelation  receives 
acceptance  depends  upon  many  things:  the  prestige  and  manner  of  the 
speaker,  the  intelligence  and  mood  of  the  listener,  and  the  momentous- 
ness  of  the  occasion,  the  aptness  of  the  substance  and  of  the  words  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  Oracles  were  extremely  common  in  the  Greek 
world.  But  above  them  all  were  the  oracles  delivered  by  Phoebus  at 
Delphi  and  other  oracular  seats.  Phoebus  was  the  spokesman  for  his 
father ;  both  father  and  son  knew  the  truth  and  were  incapable  of  a  lie. 
Their  oracles  should  be  accepted  as  true,  and  mostly  they  were.  But  a 
man  Avas  not  satisfied  to  leave  events  to  take  their  own  course  as  pre- 
dicted by  an  oracle ;  he  would  try  to  bring  to  pass  an  oracle  which  he 
interpreted  as  favorable  to  himself  and  to  thwart  one  which  appeared 
unfavorable.  An  oracle,  besides,  was  never  beyond  question.  As  a  man 
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who  is  charged  with  a  crime  is  held  to  be  innocent  until  he  has  been 
proved  guilty,  so  a  Delphic  oracle  was  held  to  be  true  unless  a  reason  of 
some  sort  appeared  for  doubting  it.  But  such  a  doubt  as  that  expressed 
by  Polyneices  came  naturally  to  men's  minds.  "If,"  he  says  (1331) ,  "one 
can  put  trust  in  oracles."  Men  had  to  remind  themselves  often  that 
Phoebus  ahvays  spoke  the  truth.  The  words  of  an  oracle  might  be  so 
cryptic  that  its  meaning  could  not  be  discovered  with  certainty.  The 
meaning  might  seem  to  be  clear,  but  a  mistake  might  be  made  through 
a  wrong  interpretation  of  it.  There  might  be  trickery  in  an  oracle  which 
told  the  literal  truth  but  was  intentionally  misleading.  If  Phoebus  had 
actually  delivered  the  two  oracles  which  Sophocles  invents  for  the 
present  play,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  trickery.  Oracle  ii  promises 
the  Thebans  safety  if  they  can  get  Oedipus  into  their  power ;  but  they 
cannot  get  him  into  their  power  if  Oracle  i  is  fulfilled.  Oracle  ii  is 
literally  true,  but  it  is  deceptive.  In  a  word,  an  oracle  may  arouse  hope 
of  good  or  fear  of  evil,  and  a  wise  man  will  heed  it  in  his  conduct ;  but 
he  cannot  be  sure  that  his  hope  will  not  fail  or  his  fear  prove  groundless. 
This  is  the  prevailing  and  characteristic  Greek  attitude  in  which  are 
combined  a  notion  of  predestination,  some  shrewd  skepticism,  and  a 
conviction  that  a  man's  will  is  free.  The  Greeks  were  too  strong-minded 
to  be  fatalists,  even  though  they  receive  communications  from  the  gods 
which  might  seem  to  have  the  authority  of  fate.  They  treated  oracles, 
not  as  pronouncements  of  fate,  but  as  wise  and  presumably  sound 
advice,  like  the  advice  given  by  a  physician  or  lawyer  of  high  repute 
which  a  sensible  man  follows  though  he  is  free  to  disregard  it  with 
possible  peril  to  himself.  Perhaps  they  may  have  felt  that  gods  so 
human  as  theirs  did  not  always  know  their  own  mind,  or  might  forget 
or  change  their  purposes,  or  be  persuaded  to  do  so.  The  will  of  the  gods 
too  is  free;  men  and  gods  together  make  their  Avay  forward  in  time  by 
steps  of  their  own  choosing. 

This  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  oracles,  shifting,  inconsistent,  illogi- 
cal, at  times  devout,  at  times  defiant,  w'as  exhibited  at  every  turn  in 
Greek  life,  because  oracles  were  constantly  sought  and  pondered  and 
used  for  what  they  were  thought  to  be  worth.  When  Sophocles  invents 
oracles  and  uses  them  in  the  structure  of  the  play,  he  does  not  do  so 
in  order  to  present  a  dramatic  vision  of  man's  impotence  in  the  hands 
of  fate  and  destiny.  He  uses  them,  for  his  purpose,  because  they  are  a 
familiar  part  of  the  life  which  he  and  his  audience  know,  and  because 
they  will  be  accepted  as  a  natural  element  in  the  human  experience  of 
\  Oedipus  himself. 
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How  common  oracles  were,  and  how  natural  it  was  to  refer  to  them 
as  a  part  of  normal  living,  is  indicated  by  a  small  matter  in  the  play, 
quite  insignificant  in  itself.  Oedipus  says  (353-355)  that  Ismene  in  the 
past  has  brought  tidings  of  all  oracles  received  at  Thebes  touching  her 
father.  This  implies  more  than  one  visit  and  a  number  of  oracles.  We 
are  not  told  what  any  of  these  oracles  were.  They  are  of  no  importance. 
They  were  invented  merely  to  create  a  pious  office  for  Ismene.  This  is 
likely  enough.  But  other  motives  for  her  coming  might  have  been 
thought  of  sooner  than  this — the  desire  to  bring  him  food  or  clothing 
or  other  comforts.  Why  oracles  ?  One  might  guess  that  they  are  intended 
to  suggest  an  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Thebes,  where  the  course  of 
action  to  be  adopted  concerning  Oedipus  was  perhaps  not  fixed.  But 
this  is  not  convincing.  What  is  certainly  true  is  that  oracles  would  not 
have  been  used  as  a  motive  if  oracles  had  not  been  so  familiar  an  ele- 
ment in  the  life  of  a  Greek  city  that  the  audience  would  not  be  surprised 
that  they  had  occasioned  frequent  visits  of  Ismene  to  her  father. 

If  the  function  of  the  oracles  in  the  play  is  such  as  has  been  described, 
we  can  be  sure  that  it  was  purposely  devised  by  the  poet  in  his  con- 
struction of  the  play.'°  An  outcast  obtains  asylum  at  Colonus,  satisfies 
his  desire  for  vengeance  upon  his  sons,  and  is  buried  in  a  secret  grave 
in  Colonus.  This  is  the  bare  nucleus  of  the  plot.  To  expand  this  nucleus 
into  full  drama  and  to  complete  the  structure  of  the  plot  the  poet  has 
added  certain  elements  of  his  own  contrivance:  the  two  oracles,  the 
benevolence  of  Athens,  the  curses  pronounced  by  Oedipus  against  his 
sons,  and  the  final  miracle.  Of  these  the  oracles  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
most  important,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  essential  to  the  finished 
structure,  which  would  fall  without  them.  But  they  could  not  have  been 
chosen  to  form  part  of  the  play  if  they  were  to  be  presented  as  the 
expression  of  inevitable  and  predetermined  fate."  So  conceived,  they 

^"Cf.  Radermaeher,  op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  1),  p.  9:  "Es  ist  am  natlirlichsten,  in  dem 
ganzen  Orakel  eine  Erfiudung  des  Dichters  zu  sehen,  die  er  zum  Auf  ban  seines  Stiiekes 
wesentlich  brauclite." 

"  F.  Allegre  ('Sopliocle.  Etudes  sur  les  ressorts  dramatiques  de  son  theatre  et  la 
composition  de  ses  tragedies,"  Annales  de  VUniversife  de  Lyon,  Nouvelle  Serie,  ii: 
Droit,  lettres,  fasc.  15,  Lyon-Paris,  1905)  holds  a  different  view:  "(Edipe  n'est  pas 
libre  de  ses  mouvements;  un  oracle  a  prononce  qu'il  mourrait  a  Colone;  il  vient  y 
mourir,  et  il  ne  pourrait  pas  mourir  ailleurs"  (p.  309).  Again  (p.  318),  he  says:  "La 
fatalite  y  est  representee  par  des  oracles — un  oracle  se  realise  toujours  fatalement — 
et  par  des  faits:  I'arrivee  et  la  mort  d'CEdipe  a  Colone  font  partie  de  sa  destinee 
f  atale,  et  il  ne  pourrait  se  soustraire  ni  a  I'une  ni  a  I'autre."  Whether  oracles  illustrate 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  or  not,  insistence  upon  this  doctrine  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  play  only  results  in  the  disintegration  of  the  whole  dramatic  structure.  If 
the  fortunes  of  Oedipus  were  recognized  as  determined  by  an  inevitable  fate  and 
nothing  more,  the  drama  called  Oedipus  at  Colonus  would  not  exist. 
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might  supply  the  substance  for  a  pageant  in  which  a  man  would  move 
helplessly  to  the  appointed  end,  but  not  for  a  drama  in  which  the 
action  springs  from  the  human  will.  At  the  same  time,  they  could  not 
have  been  chosen  if  they  were  not  true  and  did  not  attain  fulfillment. 
Nothing  of  Oracle  i  remains  unaccomplished  when  the  play  is  finished. 
The  assertion  of  Oracle  ii,  that  Thebes  will  be  safe  if  the  person  of 
Oedipus  is  within  her  power,  is  not  disproved,  because  it  is  never  put 
to  the  test.  Unfulfilled  prophecies  play  little  part  in  the  stories  of  the 
world  and  can  be  used  only  for  a  malicious  or  cynical  purpose.  The 
audience  know  from  the  beginning  that  the  oracles  are  true,  partly 
because  the  general  course  of  the  story  of  Oedipus  was  familiar  to  them, 
partly  because  they  had  become  accustomed  to  the  practice,  common 
among  playwrights,  of  forecasting  the  outcome  of  a  play  at  the  begin- 
ning; the  irony  adds  to  the  onlookers'  enjoyment.  But  for  Oedipus  and 
the  persons  within  the  play  there  is  suspense.  When  the  people  of 
Colonus  try  to  drive  him  away,  when  Creon  comes  to  seize  him,  when 
Polyneices  attempts  to  beguile  him,  he  has  reason  to  fear  that,  after  all, 
!  his  hopes  may  be  thwarted.  This  suspense  is  what  makes  the  play. 
Furthermore,  the  oracles  are  used  solely  as  a  dramatic  device.  They  are 
never  made  the  occasion  for  discourse  on  tlie  power  of  fate,  the  help- 
lessness of  man,  or  any  other  topic  of  religious  or  philosophical  import. 
Once  disclosed  with  sufficient  clarity,  they  go  almost  unheeded  in  the 
great  scenes  of  conflict,  between  Oedipus  and  the  chorus,  Oedipus  and 
Creon,  Oedipus  and  Polyneices.  Thej'  are  totally  disregarded  by  the 
chorus  in  the  lyric  portions  of  the  play,  in  which  the  chorus  turn  their 
minds  to  matters  of  quite  a  different  kind.  The  play  was  not  written  as 
a  vindication  of  the  truth  of  oracles. 

IV 

The  oracle  predicted  that  Oedipus  would  end  his  life  when  he  should 
come  to  a  seat  of  the  Awful  Goddesses.  When  in  his  wandering-s  he  comes 
to  Colonus,  the  man  whom  he  meets  tells  him  that  the  place  where  he 
has  seated  himself  is  a  grove  in  which  it  is  forbidden  to  set  foot,  belong- 
ing to  the  daughters  of  Earth  and  Darkness,  whom  the  people  of  Colonus 
call  the  Eumenides.  Oedipus  is  immediately  reminded  of  the  Awful 
Goddesses  of  the  oracle  and  understands  that  this  is  the  time  and  place 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  prediction.'"  He  addresses  a  prayer  to  the 

'^  Since  Oedipus  has  not  intentionally  directed  his  steps  to  this  spot,  as  is  clear  from 
his  introductory  conversation  with  Antigone,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  suppose  that  he 
has  been  guided  to  it  by  some  divine  influence — etwv  6.y6vTOiv,^s  any  Greek  might  say. 
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goddesses,  beseeching  them  to  bring  to  pass  the  promise  of  Phoebus 
and  to  grant  him  an  end  to  his  life.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  chorus 
enter,  alarmed  by  the  report  that  a  stranger  has  intruded  upon  the 
grove,  and  insist  that  he  shall  retire  from  the  forbidden  place.  When  he 
has  done  so,  the  action  proceeds,  outside  the  grove  but  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  Some  time  later,  Ismene  is  sent  by  her  father,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  chorus,  to  perform  the  prescribed  ceremonies 
in  propitiation  of  the  goddesses  for  his  encroachment  on  their  domain. 
There  is  no  further  mention  of  the  Eumenides  or  of  their  grove  except 
in  four  places.  Oedipus  promises  the  chorus  that  they  will  win  a  pro- 
tector for  Athens  if  they  will  defend  him  ''with  the  help  of  these  god- 
desses" (iiavp  ratcrSe  is  read  in  458).  About  to  curse  Creon,  Oedipus 
prays  for  the  indulgence  of  "these  goddesses"  (864).  Oedipus  appeals 
to  "these  goddesses"  to  come  as  helpers  and  allies  in  the  defense  against 
Creon  (1010).  After  cursing  Polyneices,  Oedipus  continues,  "Such  is 
my  curse,  and  I  call  on  Tartarus  to  transport  thee  to  his  realm,  I  call 
on  these  goddesses,  and  I  call  on  Ares"  (1391).  In  all  these  places 
Oedipus  refers  to  the  Eumenides  as  to  the  deities  nearest  at  hand.  Only 
in  the  last  is  there  any  significance  in  their  character  and  functions.  If 
it  were  not  for  these  four  references,  we  should  forget  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Ismene  that  we  are  beside  their  grove.  Though  it  is  a  place  which 

Disregarding  Apollo,  from  whom  the  oracle  had  come,  his  tlioiiglit  turns  to  the  other 
deities  involved  in  the  coincidence,  the  Eumenides  (97-101)  :  om  'iaO'  ottcos  oii  inaTove^ 
vfiuiv  TTTepbv  I  €^17707'  Is  t65'  oKaos'  ov  yap  dv  irore  \  irpdoTaLdiv  vixlv  aurtKvpa'  65oLiropa>i',  \ 
vr]<puv  aolvoLs,  Kairl  aeixvov  k'^onriv  \  fiddpov  t68'  acrKtirapvov.  In  these  words  he  not  only 
expresses  a  conjecture  that  it  is  the  Eumenides  who  have  led  him  to  this  place,  but 
also  gives  his  reason  for  the  conjecture,  in  the  v;ovi\.iivq<fuiv  aolvoLs.  These  words  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  aoivoLs  as  an  epithet  of 
the  Eumenides,  but  in  what  sense  is  Oedipus  pr)<puv  1  Jebb,  in  his  edition  (1907)  ad  loc, 
says  that  it  implies  "the  thought  that  he  has  been  in  a  manner  consecrated  to  suffer- 
ing"; Masqueray  (the  Bude  edition,  1924)  translates,  "vous  a  qui  I'on  n'offre  pas  de 
vin,  moi  cpii  n'en  ai  pas  a  vous  offrir";  Murray's  translation  (London,  1948)  is  "grey- 
souled  to  your  all-wineless  house."  Ellendt  {Lexicon  Sophocleum,  Berlin,  1872,  s.v. 
vqtfo})  says:  "Sese  autcm  vrnpovra  Oedipus  propter  penuriam  victus  dicit";  and 
similarly  Eadermacher  (o;;.  cit.  [supra,  n.  1],  ad  loc),  "der  an  kargliche  Nahrung 
Gewohnte."  But  vr]<poi  means  "not  to  be  under  the  influence  of  wine"  or  "not  to  have 
the  habit  of  drinking  wine"  (or  at  any  rate  too  much  wine)  ;  metaphorically,  "to  be 
in  one's  sober  senses."  Even  though  Oedipus  had  been  accustomed  to  hard  fare  (verses 
4-6),  the  doles  he  received  would  have  been  likely  to  include  wine  as  well  as  bread  in  a 
land  where  wine  was  part  of  the  regular  diet.  Perhaps  vr]<po}v  is  simply  intended  to 
imply  a  life  lacking  in  cheer,  though  I  know  no  parallel  for  this.  In  any  case,  the 
explanation  which  Oedipus  offers  for  his  chance  coming  to  the  grove  has  no  connection 
with  any  previous  relation  between  him  and  the  Eumenides,  and  it  suggests  no  deep- 
seated  motive  on  their  part.  Indeed,  by  introducing  this  slight  and  purely  external 
reason,  Sophocles  seems  to  suggest  that  he  did  not  wish  any  other  reason  to  be  thought 
of.  Nowhere  in  the  play  is  it  hinted  that  the  Eumenides  had  persecuted  Oedipus  in  the 
pnsjt  and  had  now  relented. 
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one  must  pass  "without  look  or  word  or  thought"  (129-133)  "  the  whole 
action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  close  proximity  to  it,  including  the 
violence  of  Creon  and  the  bitter  colloquy  between  Polyneices  and  his 
father.  Except  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  play,  the  locality  has  no 
significance  whatever."  The  audience  lose  all  awareness  of  it.  Though 
the  action  is  confined  to  a  single  place,  that  place  for  most  of  the  play 
is  almost  as  indeterminate  as  many  a  locality  in  Shakespeare. 

Nowhere  in  the  play  is  there  any  indication  whatever  of  any  relation 
between  Oedipus  and  the  Eumenides  except  that  which  is  specified  in  the 
oracle.""  Nowhere  does  Oedipus  give  the  slightest  hint  that  the  Erinyes 
have  persecuted  him  in  the  past.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  change  in 
them  from  cruelty  to  benevolence.  Even  in  Oedipus'  prayer  to  them, 
where  one  would  most  expect  it,  he  does  not  beg  them  to  cease  from 
tormenting  him  and  to  turn  to  mercy.  When  he  reveals  his  identity  to 
the  horror-stricken  chorus,  not  a  word  is  said  by  him  or  by  them  about 
any  connection  between  him  and  the  Eumenides,  except  as  touching  his 
intrusion  upon  their  grove.  Neither  the  Eumenides  nor  their  shrine  is 
mentioned  by  Oedipus  to  Theseus,  nor  does  Theseus  make  any  allusion 
to  them  whatever.  The  only  function  of  the  Eumenides  in  the  plot  is  as 
the  goddesses  at  whose  shrine  the  oracle  has  predicted  that  Oedipus 
shall  die.  As  far  as  the  plot  is  concerned,  the  oracle  could  have  specified 
any  other  locality  in  Colonus,  and  when  Oedipus  found  himself  in  the 
appointed  place  the  action  could  have  gone  forward,  with  only  the  slight- 
est change,  as  it  does  at  present. 

Some  critics,  from  their  wide  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  the  Eu- 
menides, attribute  more  significance  to  them  in  this  play  than  Sophocles, 
whose  knowledge  was  at  least  equally  wide,  actually  chose  to  give  them. 

"  For  a  discussion  of  these  lines  see  my  "Notes  on  Oedipus  at  Colonus,"  forthcom- 
ing in  Phoenix. 

"  It  is  constantly  said  that  Oedipus  at  the  close  of  the  play  disappears  into  the  grove 
and  there  meets  his  end.  There  is  no  hint  of  this;  and  in  view  of  the  peculiar  sanctity 
of  the  place,  as  it  is  described  by  tlie  chorus  in  the  parodos,  it  is  untliinkable  that  the 
whole  company  that  follows  Oedipus  at  his  departure  should  ])our  into  the  sacred 
precinct.  Eadermacher  (op.  cit.  [.supra,  n.  1],  p.  Ifi)  finds  a  precedent  for  this  breach 
of  custom  in  Ismene's  entrance  into  the  grove  to  perforin  the  prescribed  ritual.  But  she 
does  not  enter  the  grove:  she  is  directed  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  it  (.')05  rovKtiOtv  rov 
aXcrous).  She  naturally  leaves  the  orchestra  by  one  of  the  parodoi  and  goes  around  the 
grove  to  the  appointed  place.  Jebb  is  surely  right  here,  Masqueray  and  Murray  wrong. 

^^  Georges  Meautis  ("L'CEdipe  a  Colone  et  le  cultc  des  heros,"  Universite  de 
Neuchatel,  Eecueil  de  travaux  publies  par  la  Faculte  des  Lettres,  fasc.  19,  1940), 
speaking  of  Oedipus'  prayer  to  the  Eumenides,  says  (p.  41)  :  "II  s'appelle  lui-meme  le 
'suppliant'  de  ces  divinites  effrayantes  et  refuse  de  partir.  C'est  que,  en  effet,  dans  les 
traditions  religieuses  de  la  Grece,  il  y  eut  toujours  un  lien  etroit  entre  ffidipe  et  les 
Erinyes."  Even  if  the  latter  statement  were  true,  we  should  still  liave  to  recognize  that 
Sophocles  disregards  any  such  close  bond  in  the  present  play. 
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One  quotation  will  serve  as  typical  of  a  fairly  prevalent  view.  Bowra 
says:  "What  matters  is  that  Oedipus,  who  was  at  enmity  with  Apollo 
and  the  Erinyes,  is  now  at  peace  with  them.  .  .  .  Since  Oedipus  comes 
by  Apollo's  design,  the  Erinyes  welcome  him  and  make  their  peace  with 
him.  It  is  fitting  that  his  end  should  come  in  the  holy  place  of  the  dread 
powers  who  once  harried  and  pursued  him.  It  is  a  sign  that  his  pollution 
is  cleansed,  his  enmity  with  divine  powers  turned  to  friendship.'""  These 
are  familiar  ideas,  well  attested  elsewhere  in  Greek  literature,  but  they 
are  not  in  this  play.  It  is  not  said  that  Oedipus  has  been  at  enmity  with 
Apollo  and  the  Erinyes— an  idea  that  occurs  so  naturally  to  the  mind 
of  the  Hellenist  that  the  significant  thing  is  Sophocles'  exclusion  of  it  ;— 
the  Erinyes  do  not  w^elcome  him  and  make  their  peace  with  him,  there 
is  no  response  from  them  whatever  and  no  hint  in  any  lyric  what  their 
response  might  have  been ;  his  end  does  not  come  in  the  holy  place  of 
the  dread  powers,  a  place  from  which  he  and  all  others  are  rigorously 
excluded ;  no  change  is  recognized  in  the  attitude  of  the  divine  powers 
from  enmity  to  friendship. 

If  we  reject  such  views  as  these,  the  question  becomes  insistent  why 
Sophocles  gave  a  place  to  the  Eumenides  in  the  story  of  the  play.  Why 
did  he  chose  to  name  their  shrine  in  the  oracle  and  make  it  the  scene  of 
the  play?  What  results  does  he  accomplish  by  doing  so? 

Of  course,  the  introduction  of  the  Eumenides  was  not  an  invention  of 
Sophocles.  If  ever  there  were  crimes  calling  for  punishment  by  the  Erin- 
yes, those  of  Oedipus  were  certainly  among  them,  and  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  this  was  recognized  in  the  tradition  of  the  legend.  It  cannot 
be  proved  for  the  lost  dramas  which  dealt  with  the  fortunes  of  Oedipus, 
or  for  the  Cyclic  Epics.  But  there  are  Erinyes  in  the  very  earliest  pas- 

^"C.  M.  Bowra,  Soplioclean  Tragedy,  Oxford,  1944,  pp.  317  f.  Similar  ideas  are 
expressed  by  Bellermann  (SophoMes.  Oidipu.<i  auf  Knlonos  fiir  den  Sehulgebraiich 
erMart,  Leipzig,  1883,  p.  152),  by  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf  (in  Tyclio  von 
W,-M.,  "Die  dramatische  Technik  des  8ophoklcs,"  Philologische  Vntersuclinngcn,  22 
[Berlin,  1917]  317,  329,  334),  by  Max  Pohlcnz  {Die  griechische  Tragodie,  Leipzig, 
1930,  p.  363),  by  Fitzgerald  (op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  3],  p.  150).  Schmid  (W.  Schmid  und 
Otto  Rtiihlin,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur,  1.  Teil,  2.  Bd.:  Die  klassische 


warrant  for  drawing  this  inference  from  the  oracle  as  it  is  reported  by  Oedipus;  and 
if  Sophocles  had  wished  to  convey  to  the  audience  an  idea  so  striking  as  this  he  would 
have  given  some  overt  expression  of  it.  AUegre  {op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  11],  p.  278)  makes 
a  curious  remark:  "Sophocle  ne  change  pas  le  caractere  traditionel  de  ces  antiques 

divinites Les  Eumenides  sont  done  bien  encore  les  Erinyes;  elles  restcnt  pour  tons 

ce  qu'elles  etaient  avant  Eschyle,  des  deesses  terribles  et  funestes.  C'est  pour  CEdipe 
seul  qu'elles  sont  et  seront  'les  bienveillantes."  "  But  it  is  the  man  of  Colonus  himself 
who  tells  Oedipus  that  the  goddesses  are  called  Eumenides  in  Athens  (verse  42)  ! 
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sage  in  literature  in  which  his  story  is  mentioned.  When  Odysseus  speaks 
of  seeing  Epieaste  in  Hades  {Od.  xi.271-280),  he  tells  her  story  thus: 
she  married  her  own  son  Oedipodes,  who  had  previously  slain  his  father ; 
when  these  things  became  known,  he  continued  as  king  of  Thebes  in 
spite  of  his  suffering,  but  she  hanged  herself  and  bequeathed  to  him 
full  many  sorrows,  all  that  a  mother's  Erinyes  bring  to  pass.  There  were 
certainly  Erinyes  at  hand  in  the  materials  Sophocles  worked  with,  and 
it  was  perhaps  more  natural  for  him  to  include  them  in  his  story  than 
to  leave  them  out.  But  they  appear  in  hardly  more  than  vestigial  form. 

But  there  are  certain  positive  gains  which  are  obtained  bj^  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Eumenides.  Despite  the  euphemism  of  their  name,  they 
were  still  dread,  uncanny  creatures  of  the  underworld.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  the  play  as  Awful  Goddesses,  daughters  of  Earth  and  Night, 
whom  men  tremble  to  speak  of,  grim-visaged,aMatMa'ccrat  K6pat(the  epithet 
being  more  horrible  in  its  suggestion  just  because  its  meaning  is  ob- 
scure). Their  grove  is  a  forbidden  and  disturbing  place,  which  men  pass 
without  look  or  word  or  thought.  All  this  creates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  play  an  atmosphere  of  solemnity  which  the  audience  is  quick  to  feel 
and  which  establishes  the  mood  for  the  ensuing  action.  The  initial  means 
of  producing  this  atmosphere  is  soon  given  up  and  forgotten  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  events  that  follow,  but  it  serves  its  purpose  at  the  start. 
It  serves  another  practical  purpose  by  supplying  an  excellent  motive 
for  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  and  for  the  excitement  of  their  first  song. 
The  grove  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  Colonus  with  such  awe  and  rev- 
erence that  they  respond  immediately  to  the  summons  of  the  man  who 
has  found  that  Oedipus  has  desecrated  it.  The  entrance  of  a  chorus  is 
not  always  so  well  contrived. 

More  important  than  these  things  is  the  irony  in  the  situation,  which, 
though  no  single  word  is  said  to  point  it  out,  would  strike  the  perceptive 
spectator.  Oedipus  has  committed  crimes  which  might  be  supposed  to 
have  made  him  above  all  men  the  victim  of  the  fury  of  the  Erinyes.  The 
spectators  might  easily  expect  the  play  to  follow  the  familiar  pattern 
of  the  story  of  Orestes.  And  they  encounter  the  Dread  Goddesses  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  play.  But  as  the  drama  proceeds  they  become  aware 
that,  as  far  as  this  play  is  concerned,  the  goddesses  have  done  nothing 
in  the  past  and  do  nothing  now  in  relation  to  Oedipus.  The  course  of 
his  fortunes  is  very  differently  conceived.  In  this  there  are  two  impli- 
cations, which  the  enlightened  spectator  in  the  last  years  of  the  fifth 
century  would  not  fail  to  observe.  First,  it  is  tacitly  suggested  that 
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Oedipus  had  iu  fact  not  deserved  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  Erin-  ?  \/ 
yes.  This  inference  from  the  complete  silence  concerning  any  such  activ- 
ity on  their  part  is  corroborated  by  Oedipus'  own  insistence  that  he  was 
entirely  guiltless  in  intent.  Second,  it  is  also  tacitly  suggested  that  the 
Erinyes  themselves  had  seen  no  cause  for  the  persecution  of  Oedipus. 
They  are  not  represented  as  ruthless  beings  who  insist  on  stark  and 
uncompromising  justice,  regardless  of  intent.  The  great  theological  argu- 
ment of  Aeschylus  is  not  reopened,  but  its  conclusions  are  accepted.  As 
the  man  of  Colonus  says,  the  name  of  the  Awful  Goddesses  in  Athens 
is  Eumenides  (42-43).  Their  kindly  spirit,  though  they  have  no  part  in 
the  play,  is  expressed  in  action  by  Theseus,  who  receives  Oedipus  with 
unquestioning  hospitality.  He  acts,  however,  from  the  purely  human 
motives  of  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit,  and  the  relation  between  human 
morality  and  the  old  religious  cult  is  never  even  mentioned.  If  the  Eu- 
menides are  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  liberal  justice  of  Athens,  the  spec- 
tators are  left  to  recognize  the  symbol  for  themselves.  It  is  only  a  subtle 
and  delicately  suggested  overtone  in  the  great  concert  of  the  drama. 


Oracle  i  predicts  that  when  Oedipus  shall  come  to  a  shrine  of  the  Eu- 
menides and  be  hospitably  received  by  the  people  of  the  country  his  life 
of  misery  will  end,  with  benefit  to  those  who  have  received  him  and  with 
disaster  to  those  who  have  driven  him  out  (88-93). 

Oracle  ii  states  that  the  safety  of  Thebes  depends  upon  the  possession 
of  Oedipus'  person,  alive  and  dead,  and  that  if  after  his  death  his  grave 
is  not  in  the  keeping  of  the  Thebans,  they  will  suffer  disaster  at  the  place 
where  it  is  (389^11). 

Oedipus  draws  the  conclusion  from  these  oracles  that  if  Theseus  allows 
him  to  remain  iu  Colonus  until  his  death  (644)  and  then  gives  him  burial 
in  the  soil  of  Colonus  his  corpse  in  the  grave  will  be  a  powerful  talisman 
for  the  defense  of  Athens  (576-582).  From  the  two  oracles,  taken  to- 
gether, he  draws  the  further  conclusion  that  the  Thebans  will  be  defeated 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  grave,  and  that  his  cold 
corpse,  asleep  in  the  ground,  will  drink  their  hot  blood  (605  ff.). 

Theseus  and  the  chorus  accept  without  comment  Oedipus'  promise 
that  his  buried  body  will  be  of  benefit  to  Athens.  Creon,  Eteocles,  and 
Polyneices  make  no  question  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
them  that  his  body  should  be  in  their  power  before  his  death  and  after. 

Such  ideas  as  these  may  seem  to  the  modern  reader  to  belong  to  the 
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world  of  fable  and  not  to  reflect  the  circumstances  of  real  life,  though 
he  may  be  willing  to  suspend  his  incredulity  and  accept  them  as  essential 
to  the  story  of  the  play.  To  the  Athenian  audience,  however,  they  are 
in  no  way  strange  or  remarkable.  When  they  hear  that  Oedipus  after 
death  will  have  special  power  for  good  and  evil,  they  understand  im- 
mediately that  he  will  be  a  "hero,"  one  of  the  multitude  of  such  beings 
who  were  recognized  everywhere  throughout  Greece,  and  they  will  feel 
gratification  because  his  favor  is  to  be  shown  to  Athens.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  expressly  said  that  Oedipus  is  to  be  a  hero.  Indeed, 
the  word  is  not  once  used  in  the  play.  The  bare  fact  of  special  power 
after  death  makes  him  a  hero  in  the  minds  of  the  audience. 

When  the  spectator  instinctively  places  the  dead  Oedipus  in  the  class 
of  heroes,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  he  more  or  less  consciously 
attached  to  his  conception  of  him  any  qualities  which  belong  to  the  class 
as  a  whole.  But  there  was  infinite  diversity  among  heroes.  There  was 
no  standard  type  to  which  anyone  called  a  hero  was  bound  to  conform. 
Any  account  of  heroes  in  the  Greek  world  is  an  aggregation  of  special 
instances."  There  are  things  about  Oedipus  that  make  him  peculiar  in 
the  class.  He  is  to  be  buried  in  Colonus,  but  the  location  of  his  grave  is 
to  be  known  to  only  one  man  in  each  generation.  No  public  cult  is  to 
be  maintained  at  the  grave;  it  is  in  fact  expressly  forbidden  (1760- 
1767).  Most  unusual  is  the  fact  that  his  future  state  as  hero  is  deter- 
mined while  he  is  still  alive.  This  is  not  unparalleled,  but  almost  always 
it  is  only  after  deatli  that  a  man  is  recognized  as  a  hero.  Furthermore, 
no  special  qualities  are  remarked  in  Oedipus  to  justify  his  becoming 
a  hero,  nor  does  it  occur  to  anyone  that  he  is  disqualified  for  this  state 
by  the  crimes  which  he  has  committed,  by  tlie  sordid  misery  of  his  life, 
or  by  the  extravagance  of  his  passions.  His  own  earnest  insistence  that 
he  is  morally  innocent  has  no  bearing  on  the  certainty  of  his  becoming 
a  hero,  though  it  might  be  gratifying  to  the  audience  to  have  Oedipus' 
innocence  established  if  he  was  to  be  a  protecting  hero  of  Athens.  Its 
purpose  is  to  overcome  opposition  to  his  reception  in  Athens  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convince  the  world,  and  Oedipus  himself,  of  the  truth  as 
he  has  come  to  see  it.  The  only  fact  about  Oedipus  as  a  hero  which 
receives  any  attention  is  that  his  buried  body  will  be  a  protective  talis- 
man for  Athens.  For  the  interpretation  of  the  play  as  Sophocles  has 
written  it  we  have  no  right  to  attribute  to  Oedipus  any  of  the  qualities 
of  a  hero  beyond  those  which  appear  in  the  play  itself. 

"  Besides  the  standard  works  on  hero  worship  one  may  note  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  Meautis  (op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  15],  pp.  1-24.) 
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The  essential  thing,  and  the  only  thinpr,  that  marks  Oedipus  as  a  hero 
is  his  power  to  benefit  and  to  injure.  This  power  will  be  displayed  in 
the  world  of  the  livinp:.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  play  about  his  own  exist- 
ence (if  it  can  be  called  existence)  as  a  hero.  AVhat  is  said  about  his 
state  after  death  does  not  differ  from  what  might  be  said  of  any  man, 
and  it  exhibits  the  usual  confusion  characteristic  of  thought  about  this 
subject.  On  the  one  hand,  Oedipus  speaks  of  his  corpse  as  buried  in  the 
earth  (621-622).  After  his  death  Antigone  says  that  he  is  shrouded  in 
darkness  underground  (1701)  and  has  his  bed  in  the  shades  below 
(1706).  On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  the  thunderbolt  will  carry  him 
to  Hades  (1460-1461),  that  he  is  led  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  die  by 
Hermes  and  Persephone  (1547-1548),  that  he  goes  to  hide  his  life  in 
Hades  (1551-1552) .  The  chorus,  too,  who  know  that  his  body  will  remaia 
as  a  defense  for  Athens,  pray  in  the  last  stasimon  that  he  may  have  a 
peaceful  passage  to  the  lower  world.  There  is  even  a  third  idea  of  his 
state  after  death,  to  add  to  the  confusion.  He  threatens  Creon  that  his 
alastor  will  dwell  in  Thebes,  a  powerful  and  destructive  presence  which 
wiU  avenge  the  wrongs  done  him  by  the  hated  city  (787-788).  This  is 
not  the  hero-corpse,  nor  the  shade  in  Hades,  and  yet  all  three  are  some- 
how the  person  of  Oedipus.  Such  confusion  of  thought  about  death  is 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  world  and  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Greeks. 
Sophocles  admits  it  into  his  play  because  it  is  characteristic  of  men  in 
real  life,  and  he  does  not  obtrude  it  upon  the  spectator's  attention  either 
to  explain  it  or  to  mock  at  it. 

There  is  no  hint  that  Oedipus  regards  the  heroic  state  as  something 
desirable  in  itself,  or  that  he  looks  forward  to  tlie  conscious  enjoyment 
of  worship  and  power.  His  eagerness  to  impart  the  secret  to  Theseus  is 
due  to  his  desire  to  pay  his  debt  of  gratitude  for  Theseus'  generous 
hospitality  (1486-1490,  1508-1509).  The  grim  joy  of  causing  disaster 
to  the  hated  Thebans  lies  in  his  present  assurance  that  this  prospect  will 
be  fulfilled.  He  does  not  say,  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  think,  that 
his  cold  and  buried  corpse  would  feel  joy  in  drinking  the  hot  blood  of 
his  enemies ;  but  he  can  dwell  upon  the  anticipation  of  it  with  profound 
satisfaction.  He  feels  this  pleasure  and  this  satisfaction  here  and  now, 
in  the  prospect.  So,  a  wealthy  testator  may  leave  a  fortune  for  the 
endowment  of  a  foundation  which  will  be  a  memorial  to  himself  and 
which  will  accomplish  his  purposes.  When  the  Thebans  are  overthrown 
by  the  Athenians  at  the  grave  of  Oedipus,  there  will  be  no  more  of  him 
than  a  cold  corpse  buried  in  the  ground. 
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What  Oedipus  yearns  for  and  looks  forward  to  with  hope  is  an  end 
to  his  unhappy  life.  The  oracle  promises  him  surcease  from  misery  in 
the  land  to  which  he  has  come  and  in  which  he  will  die  (85-91).  He 
prays  to  the  Eumenides  that  they  will  grant  him  this.  It  is  never  said 
that  he  expects  to  find  rest  and  peace  in  the  grave.  For  all  that  we  learn 
in  the  play,  the  heroic  state  will  mean  nothing  consciously  to  Oedipus 
after  his  death.^^  His  state  as  a  hero  is  important  only  to  Athens  and 
her  enemies. 

And  yet  it  is  commonly  said  that  Oedipus  is  glorified  by  exaltation 
to  the  heroic  state,  that  he  enters  upon  a  new  life  of  immortality,  that 
he  becomes  almost  a  god  and  passes  to  a  state  of  bliss."'  But  how  are 
we  to  know  this  ?  If  the  Athenian  spectators  entertained  this  conception 
of  Oedipus'  future  existence,  they  must  have  inferred  it  from  generally 
prevailing  views  about  the  heroic  state.  Now  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
long  story  of  Greek  heroes  that  there  was  any  prevailing  view  of  the 
state  of  a  hero  after  death.  Rarely  is  anything  said  about  it.  What 

^*  Cf .  Bowra  (op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  16],  p.  354)  :  "We  do  not  know  preoisely  what  his 
state  will  be,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  he  will  be  conscious  and  active,  rather  as 
Protesilaus  was  believed  to  be  able  to  punish  the  %vrongdoer  from  the  grave  because 
the  gods  gave  him  special  power  [Hdt.  ix.l20,  2]."  Herodotus  says  expressly  that 
Protesilaus  had  this  power  even  though  he  w-as  dead  and  a  mummy.  Such  limited 
consciousness  as  is  implied  in  the  exercise  of  this  heroic  function  is  very  different 
from  the  abiding  consciousness  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  happiness. 
And  yet  Eohde  says  (op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  2], Vol.  II,  p.  244  [Eng.  trans.,  p.  431] )  :  "Just 
as  once  it  had  pleased  divine  power  to  overwhelm  the  innocent  victim  in  a  sea  of  crime 
and  suffering,  so  now  it  pleases  the  same  divine  power  to  raise  the  sufferer,  without 
any  new  or  special  merit  on  his  side,  to  a  fate  of  superhuman  bliss."  He  cites  in 
support  of  this  verses  394,  386,  1565-1566,  which  are  all  irrelevant. 

^''E.g.,  Pohlenz  {op.  cit.  [sitpra,  n.  16],  p.  367) :  "Wie  fiir  Herakles  und  Philoktet 
ist  audi  fiir  Oedipus  das  irdische  Leben  voll  I^eiden  Durchgang  zu  einer  hoheren 
Daseinsform  gewesen."  Bowra  {op.  cit.  [.mpra,  n.  16],  p.  310)  :  "At  the  end  he  has 
found  his  new  nature  in  all  its  force.  He  is  ready  to  join  the  gods."  Masqueray  {op.  cit. 
[supra,  n.  12],  p.  143) :  "Apres  une  vie  de  malheur  et  d'opprobre,  O'^dipe,  en  Tuourant, 
se  transfigure  devant  nous  et  devient  presque  un  dicu."  Gennaro  Perrotta  {So f ode, 
Messina-Milano,  1935)  expresses  a  sounder  view:  "L'eroizzazione  non  e  un'apotoosi, 
e  neppure  una  sanctificazione.  L'eroe  non  diventava  un  dio  e  nepiJure  un  semidio: 
restava  un  morto,  sia  pure  un  morto  onorato  dal  culto  dei  vivi.  .  .  .  Ncssun'  idea  5, 
dunque,  lontana  dall'animo  del  poeta  come  quella  di  fare  un'esaltazione  di  Edipo" 
(p.  561)  ;  but  later  (p.  613)  :  "Edipo  resta  umanissimo  pur  nel  suo  ascendere  all'im- 
mortalit^."  Allegre  {op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  11],  p.  266)  takes  a  similar  position.  In  the 
text  he  writes:  Oedipus  "se  verra  rehabilite,  venere,  glorifie  presque  k  I'egal  d'un  etre 
divin  et  trouvera  une  compensation  a  ses  souffrances  immeritees  dans  une  apotheose 
qui  fera  de  lui  le  genie  bienf aisant  d'une  contree."  This  statement,  which  is  necessary 
to  support  his  belief  in  a  "compensation"  for  Oedipus,  he  corrects  in  a  footnote:  "Je 
me  sers,  a  defaut  d'autre,  du  mot  apotlu'osc,  bien  qu'U  ne  soit  pas  tros  exact.  L'homme 
qui  devient  le  heros  d'une  contree  apres  sa  mort  ne  change  pas  de  nature  en  mourant; 
il  ne  devient  pas  un  dieu  ni  un  demi-dieu,  et  on  n'oublie  pas,  en  I'honorant,  qu'on 
honore  un  mort."  In  Eur.  Ale.  1002-1003  the  chorus  say  of  Alcestis :  avra  wori:  TrpoWav' 
&uSp6i  -^vvv  5'  kcrri  naKaipa  5ainwv,  and  in  Eur.  Iph.  Aul.  1608  the  messenger  who  tells 
Clytcmnestra  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  says:  jj  Trals  aaifuiz  aoi  irpds  Otovs  iipiirraTo, 
but  nothing  like  this  is  said  by  Sophocles  of  Oedipus. 
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we  hear  of  heroes  is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  what  they  do  to 
benefit  or  injure  the  living,  and  little  thought  was  given  to  what  the 
heroic  state  meant  for  the  heroes  themselves.  It  is  certainly  not  an 
acknowledged  belief  that  a  dead  man  in  his  grave  who  was  recognized 
as  a  hero  had  any  gratification  or  enjoyment  of  his  state."'  Usually,  no 
consciousness  whatever  is  attributed  to  a  hero — except,  on  occasion,  in 
the  exercise  of  power.  The  only  glory  that  properly  belongs  to  a  hero 
is  posthumous  distinction  among  the  living  and  the  belief  in  the  world 
that  he  or  his  corpse  or  his  bones  or  other  relics  of  him  have  power  for 
good  or  evil. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  a  people's  state  of  mind  about  views  so 
irrational,  so  incoherent,  so  inconsistent  as  these.  But  if  the  critics  are 
to  maintain  that  the  Athenian  spectators  instinctively  believed  that 
Oedipus  as  a  hero  would  enjoy  something  like  the  bliss  of  gods,  they 
must  prove  that  such  a  belief  was  instinctive  with  them.  This  has  not 
been  done.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  what  the  spectators  would 
be  led  to  think  by  the  play  itself.  Here  we  are  on  clear  ground.  There 
is  no  single  hint  in  the  play  that  Oedipus  will  enter  into  glory  after 
death.''  Neither  the  oracle,  nor  Oedipus  himself,  nor  the  divine  voice 
which  hurries  him  to  his  end,  nor  anyone  else,  envisages  for  him  a  future 
so  shining.  Neither  the  chorus  nor  Theseus,  in  offering  consolation  to 

^'  The  promise  of  Thetis  to  Peleus  in  Eur.  Andromache  1255  ff.  is  that  she  will 
relieve  him  of  the  misery  of  life  and  make  him  an  immortal  god,  to  dwell  with  her 
forever  in  the  house  of 'Nereus.  In  Eur.  Helena  1666  ff.  the  Dioscuri  declare  that 
Helen  when  she  dies  will  become  a  goddess  and  with  them  enjoy  the  worship  of  men. 
Similarly,  in  Orestes  1683  ff.  Apollo  promises  to  bring  lier  to  the  halls  of  Zeus,  to  be 
the  companion  of  Hera  and  Hel)e.  In  the  scolion  to  Harmodius  (ScoUa  Anonyma  11 
Diehl),  the  patriot  is  declared  to  be  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  ^\dth  Achilles  and 
Diomedes.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  real  promise  of  bliss  after  death.  But  no  one 
thought  of  bliss  for  the  heroes  Theseus  and  Orestes,  who  were  nothing  but  skeletons 
that  could  be  transported  from  place  to  place  for  their  potency  as  talismans.  The 
attitude  of  the  living  toward  a  hero  is  completely  selfish;  they  are  concerned  not  with 
his  fortunes  but  with  their  own. 

^  The  belief  that  Oedipus  should  be  understood  to  become  reconciled  with  the  gods 
and  to  1)0  granted  recompense,  amends,  compensation  for  his  sufferings,  is  widespread. 
To  the  citations  from  Pohlenz,  Masqueray,  and  Allegre  in  the  footnote  above,  the 
following  may  be  added  by  way  of  example.  "Oedipus  is  ruined  in  this  world,  but 
having  suffered  here  for  his  unconscious  crimes,  he  is  accepted  of  the  gods,  and  after 
his  death  becomes  a  spiritual  power"  (Campbell,  op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  3],  p.  281).  "It 
may  well  be  that  Sophocles  in  his  old  age  wished,  as  a  sort  of  atonement  [for  tlie  "raw 
and  painful  note"  at  the  end  of  Ki?ig  Oedipm]  to  let  the  agonized  and  accursed  hero 
of  his  greatest  drama  attain,  as  it  were,  a  special  position  of  reconciliation  wdth  God" 
(Murray,  op.  cit.  [su^yra,  n.  12],  p.  8).  "Le  repos  promis  a  CEdipe,  son  apotbeose,  Ics 
honncurs  rcservees  a  sa  memoire,  sont  comme  une  compensation  des  maux  qu'il  a 
soufferts  pour  des  crimes  qui  n'etaient  pas  les  siens  ;  I'arret  qui  maintenant  le  concerne 
s'appuie  sur  la  justice"  (Allegre,  op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  11],  p.  312).  The  idea  of  recom- 
pense and  reconciliation  is  central  in  Bowra's  interpretation  of  the  play  and  is 
expressed  in  his  essay  passim.  Perrotta  (op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  19],  p.  562)  takes  the 
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Oedipus'  daughters  at  the  end,  say  what  they  would  surely  say  if  they 
believed  it  to  be  true,  that  Oedipus  has  been  exalted  to  a  state  of  bliss 
different  from  the  lot  of  the  other  dead,  not  even  that  he  is  enjoying 
peace  and  repose  after  his  life  of  misery.  The  only  things  of  which  they 
remind  the  daughters  are  that  he  has  died  as  he  wished  to  die  and  that 
his  body  is  a  talisman  for  the  protection  of  Athens.  The  only  picture 
of  him  after  death  is  as  a  denizen  of  Hades  or  as  a  cold  corpse  in  the 
ground.  The  only  concern  in  the  minds  of  all  is  with  the  benefit  which 
is  to  come  to  Athens  and  the  harm  which  is  to  come  to  Thebes  from  the 
talisman  of  his  body.  For  Oedipus  himself  the  only  bliss  is  to  die  and 
to  be  done  with  the  misery  of  life. 

Whether  Oedipus  is  to  be  supposed  to  attain,  or  not  attain,  to  a  state 
of  happiness  after  death,  would  be  merely  a  question  of  barren  theolog- 
ical interest  if  it  did  not  carry  with  it  a  corollary  which  seriously  affects 
the  interpretation  of  tlie  play.  Many  critics  assume  that  when  the  gods 
exalt  Oedipus  to  the  state  of  a  hero  they  do  this  as  a  recompense  or 
amends  for  the  misery  which  they  have  inflicted  upon  him  throughout 
\  his  life.  Three  instances  of  such  recompense  are  adduced.  In  Pindar, 
Nemean  i.69-72,  Heracles,  his  labors  ended,  is  said  to  enjoy  rest  forever 
in  a  home  of  bliss  and  to  receive  Hebe  as  his  bride.  But  Heracles,  whose 
position  is  an  anomalous  one,  is  here  a  god,  not  a  hero.  Again,  in  Pindar, 
01.  vii. 77-80,  Tlepolemus  in  Rhodes  receives  recompense  for  past  mis- 
fortune (Xiirpoi'  avfjupopas  oUrpas  y\vKv) .  But  the  recompense  consists  of 
sacrifices  and  games  which  were  held  in  his  honor,  and  they  were  cele- 
brated "as  to  a  god"  (ws  dew).  In  Euripides  Hip}).  1423  ff .,  Artemis  prom- 
ises Hippolytus  recompense  for  mhiortiine  {avH  Tuvde  tCsv  KaKcbv),  hut 
the  recompense  is  a  cult  in  Troezen  and  the  continuing  celebration  in 
song  of  Phaedra's  love.  Both  for  Tlepolemus  and  for  Hippolytus  the 
recompense  is  a  memorial  among  the  living ;  nothing  is  said  of  the  state 
of  either  as  a  hero.  This  is  true  of  Oedipus  also.  As  nothing  is  said  in 
the  play  about  his  future  glorification,  so  nothing  is  said  about  any 
I  compensation  that  he  is  destined  to  receive.  For  him  the  heroic  state, 
I    aside  from  the  power  for  good  and  evil,  is  an  empty  thing." 

opposite  view:  "Edipo  non  e,  dunque,  iin  jiaeifico,  un  redeiito,  un  consolato:  ogni 
interpretazione  die  tende  a  niettcrlo  in  questa  luce  e  una  f  alsificazione.  .  .  .  (p.  564) 
Essi  [the  gods]  non  gli  devono,  ne  gli  danno  ncssun  componso  dellc  sventure  passate; 
non  lo  inalzano  per  giustizia,  ma  perch5  cosi  essi  vogliono :  sul  sue  capo  cadono  gli 
onori,  come  prima,  senza  nessuna  sua  colpa,  ^  caduta  la  sventura." 

^  Heinrieli  Weinstock  {Sophoklcs,  Leipzig,  1931,  p.  199)  believes  in  the  glorification 
of  Oedipus,  which  he  strangely  calls  an  "Himmelfahrt,"  but  he  refuses  to  recognize 
it  as  a  compensation  ("Belohnung").  He  supports  this  view  by  a  visionary  symbolical 
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For  the  Athenians,  a  new  religious  institution  is  represented  as  com- 
ing into  existence  with  the  death  of  Oedipus.  The  cult  of  a  protecting 
hero  is  established.  Whether  this  cult,  as  it  is  described,  existed  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  we  do  not  know.  If  it  did,  the  circumstances  of  Oed- 
ipus' death  would  have  an  antiquarian  interest  for  an  audience  of 
Greeks,  for  whom  stories  of  legendary  origins  had  a  special  attraction. 
Even  if  it  did  not,  the  legend  would  still  be  gratifying  to  the  religious 
and  patriotic  sense  of  Athenians,  because  it  represented  their  city  as 
a  special  object  of  divine  favor.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
aetiologieal  suggestion  had  some  warmth  of  religious  significance  for 
Athenians.  Some  spectators,  to  whom  Oedipus  in  his  estate  as  a  pro- 
tecting hero  would  be  an  object  of  reverence,  might  be  disposed  to  think, 
forgetting  that  he  would  be  only  a  corpse  in  a  grave,  that  his  claim 
upon  their  reverence  would  be  a  gratification  to  him  which  would  to  a 
degree  make  amends  for  a  life  of  suffering.  Such  thoughts  would  not 
be  surprising  in  a  subject  which  is  a  jungle  of  irrational  thinking.  But 
they  would  originate  in  the  minds  of  the  audience :  they  are  not  in  the 
play. 

Still  another  stone  is  piled  on  this  unstable  structure  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  exaltation  of  Oedipus  after  a  life  of  misery  is  taken  as  proof 
of  the  justice  of  the  gods.  It  would  seem  that  critics  are  led  to  this  view 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  divine  justice  is  a  common  subject 
of  speculation  in  Greek  tragedy,  partly  by  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
the  life  of  Oedipus  and  the  play  itself  should  close  with  a  comfortable 
moral  adjustment.  One  knows  that  a  devout  belief  in  divine  mercy  can 
maintain  itself  with  the  slenderest  support.  But  if  the  Athenian  spec- 
tators conceived  that  the  justice  of  the  gods  was  manifested  to  Oedipus, 
they  must  have  set  a  supremely  high  value  on  the  heroic  state  to  regard 
it  as  a  fair  compensation  for  a  life  so  painful  at  its  latter  end.  Some 
among  them  may  have  done  so.  Nothing  is  impossible  in  the  processes 
of  religious  thinking.  But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  about  matters  where 
there  is  no  evidence.  The  significant  fact  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
utterance  in  the  play  to  suggest  that  the  justice  of  the  gods  was  vindi- 

interpretation  which  is  a  creation  of  his  own  mind,  unwarranted  by  the  play :  "Ebenso 
wie  das  Leid  nicht  einen  siibjektiv  Schuldigen  strafte,  sondern  einen  in  die  objektive 
Gesetzmassigkeit  Verstriekten  traf ,  wie  es  Sehuld  nicht  dieses  Oidipus,  sondern  des 
handelnden  Menschen  iiberhaupt  ist— so  l)estatigt  die  Verherrlichung  nicht_  ein 
persbnliches  Verdienst,  sondern  nimmt  nach  dem  objektivcn  Gesetz  des  Ausgleiehs, 
das  gottlich  in  der  Welt  waltet,  eine  Last  fort ;  ist  Heiligung  nicht  dieses  Oidipus, 
sondern  des  leidenden  Menschen  iiberhaupt ;  dessen  gottgeschleuderter  Fluch  gottge- 
sprochener  Segen  zugleich  ist." 
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cated  by  their  treatment  of  Oedipus  at  the  end."''  There  is  complete 
silence  on  the  subject.  Sophocles  does  not  even  raise  the  problem  of 
divine  justice  in  this  play,  and  it  is  idle  to  ask  how  it  affects  the  case 
of  Oedipus.  The  critics  have  erected  a  philosophical  structure  of  their 
own,  with  the  three  tenets  of  heroic  glorification,  recompense,  and  divine 
justice,  but  this  structure  lies  outside  of  the  play. 
1 1        There  is  no  proof  of  any  one  of  the  three  tenets  in  the  play.  The  critics 
\\    tacitly  assume  them  to  be  true,  feeling,  apparently,  that  the  death  of 
1 1   Oedipus  in  the  circumstances  which  are  presented  must  be  a  glorifica- 
]  \  tion,  that  glorification  after  such  a  life  must  be  a  recompense,  and  that 
I    gods  who  provide  such  a  recompense  must  be  just.  If  there  is  any  author- 
ity for  this  assumption,  it  can  lie  only  in  the  fact  that  the  critics  who 
make  it  are  widely  and  deeply  experienced  in  Greek  habits  of  thought 
and  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  interpretation  which  the  Athenian 
audience  would  put  upon  the  play.  But  it  is  a  hazardous  conjecture 
that  these  ideas  would  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  spectator 
as  he  watched  the  play,  when  nothing  is  said  in  the  play  to  suggest  them 
to  him.  A  person  of  a  theological  habit  of  thought  may  insist  that  he 
has  a  right  to  look  for  such  ideas  and  may  resent  being  told  that  ideas 
which  seem  to  him  so  important  are  quite  disregarded  by  Sophocles. 
But  in  justice  it  must  be  said  that  the  unprejudiced  modern  reader  will 
find,  and  the  Athenian  spectators  did  find,  enough  of  moving  significance 
in  the  play  without  allowing  ideas  that  are  alien  to  it  to  intrude  upon 
their  minds. 

VI 

The  terrible  storj'  of  Oedipus'  life  is  immediately  recalled  by  the  spec- 
tators as  soon  as  they  learn  the  name  of  the  old  man  who  has  appeared 
before  them.  The  story  is  current  everywhere  in  Greece,  as  Oedipus 
himself  says  to  Theseus  later  (597).  But  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  at  the 
opening  of  the  play.  Oedipus'  mind  is  filled  with  the  hope  which  if, 
opened  to  him  of  a  refuge  in  Colonus.  The  man  of  Colonus  and  the 
chorus  are  distressed  by  his  intrusion  as  a  suppliant  upon  the  shrine 
of  the  Eumenides.  It  is  only  after  the  chorus  have  caused  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  forbidden  ground  and  granted  him  immunity  as  a  sup- 
pliant that  they  ask  him  who  he  is  and  where  he  comes  from.  Oedipus 
manifests  the  greatest  reluctance  to  speak,  though  the  question  is  in- 
evitable. He  dreads  to  reveal  his  identity,  partly  because  he  cannot  bear 

^  The  critics  who  maintain  this  view  propose  only  one  text  in  support  of  it,  verses 
1565-1567,  but  a  proper  interpretation  of  these  lines  shows  that  thev  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  heroic  state.  See  the  discussion  in  the  Appendix. 
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to  bring  to  light  the  horrors  which  are  connected  with  his  name,  partly 
because  he  fears  that  he  will  endanger  his  hope  of  protection.  His  fears 
are  justified,  and  the  chorus  insist  in  terror  that  he  leave  the  land  at 
once.  The  intercession  of  Antigone,  however,  wins  for  him  a  respite  in 
which  he  can  say  a  few  words  in  his  defense,  the  gist  of  which  is:  "It 
is  my  name  alone  you  fear,  not  I  myself  or  what  I  have  done." 

Oedipus'  state  of  mind  with  regard  to  himself  and  what  he  has  done 
is  revealed  in  this  speech  (258-274),  in  the  commos  in  which  he  satisfies 
the  curiosity  of  the  chorus  (510-548),  and  in  his  response  to  the  charges 
of  Creon  (960-1002).  He  has  convinced  himself  logically  of  his  inno- 
cence by  an  argument  which  appears  nowhere  in  connected  form,  but 
which  may  be  reconstructed  thus:  "Before  I  was  yet  conceived  my  father 
was  told  by  an  oracle  that  he  would  be  slain  by  his  son  (969-973). 
Despite  this  warning  my  parents  gave  me  birth  and  thus  knowingly 
condemned  me  to  a  life  of  misery  (274).  I  did  slay  my  father;  but 
he  attacked  me  first,  and  I  struck  not  knowing  he  was  my  father  (547, 
974_977^  992-999).  He  himself,  if  he  were  alive,  would  say  that  I  had 
not  done  wrong  (998-999).  Indeed,  even  if  I  had  known  who  he  was, 
I  should  still  have  been  in  the  right  (270).  I  married  my  mother,  but 
neither  she  nor  I  knew  that  she  was  my  mother  (982-984).  All  that  1 
did,  I  did  unknowingly  (964).  I  slew  intentionally  the  man  who  at- 
tacked me,  but  I  did  not  intend  to  slay  my  father.  I  married  the  queen 
intentionally,  but  I  did  not  intend  to  marry  my  mother.  I  did  the  deeds — 
but  unwittingly  and  without  intention.  I  am  innocent  before  the  law 
(548) ,  and  in  the  end  the  world  will  not  condemn  me  (988-990) ."  Again 
and  again  the  idea  recurs  which  is  expressed  in  words  which  mean 
"unknowingly,"  "unintentionally,"  "unwittingly." 

Not  being  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  Oedipus  twice  attributes  them, 
like  any  other  Greek,  to  a  cause  outside  himself, — to  gods,  who  he  guesses 
may  have  had  some  old  grudge  against  his  family  (964-965,  998). 
Antigone,  too,  speaks  of  Oedipus'  misdeeds  as  unintentional  and  asserts 
that  no  one  can  escape  if  a  god  leads  him  on  (239,  252).  These  are 
commonplaces  of  Greek  speech.  Oedipus  never  complains  of  cruelty  or 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  gods.  The  single  hint  that  the  gods  may 
have  borne  a  grudge  against  his  family — an  idea  that  came  naturally  to 
the  mind  of  a  Greek — is  all  that  we  hear  of  the  theological  doctrine  of 
the  envy  of  the  gods,  which  receives  no  further  attention  in  the  play. 

The  argument  which  Oedipus  urges  in  his  own  defense  seems  to  be 
sound  enough,  but  his  very  insistence  upon  it  suggests  that  it  has  not 
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brought  him  peace  of  mmd.  Logically  he  is  convinced,  but  the  horror 
of  what  he  has  done  remains  with  him.  He  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  it, 
and,  we  imagine,  he  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  When  he  is  forced  to 
speak  in  his  own  defense  in  the  presence  of  Theseus  against  the  charges 
of  Creon,  he  is  bitterly  indignant  with  Creon  for  his  shamelessness  in 
bringing  forward  the  ugly  things  in  the  history  of  the  family,  which 
should  be  covered  with  silence  (963,  981,  984,  990,  1001)  ;  but  since  the 
charge  is  openly  made,  he  must  defend  himself  openly.  Earlier  in  the 
play,  when  the  chorus,  moved  by  curiosity,  beg  him  to  tell  them  the 
story  of  his  life,  he  prays  them  not  to  reopen  the  whole  dreadful  tale. 
But,  affected  by  their  sympathy,  he  speaks  out  with  a  bluntness  which 
shows  how  his  mind  is  seething  with  the  recollection  of  what  he  has 
done.  The  pain  which  he  feels  is  manifest  when  he  speaks  of  the  shame 
which  he  has  suffered  (516) ,  of  the  terrible  marriage  in  which  his  mother 
was  the  partner  of  his  bed  (525-528),  of  his  daughters  who  have  been 
born  of  the  same  womb  as  himself  (533),  of  the  blow  by  which  he  had 
slain  his  father  (545) .  He  tries  to  remind  himself  that  he  is  not  to  blame 
for  these  things  (521-522,  525,  539),  but  it  is  death  to  him  to  speak  of 
them  and  to  hear  them  spoken  of  (529) . 

Oedipus'  memories  of  his  past  are  enough  to  torment  the  soul  of  any 
man  with  an  elementary  sense  of  morality,  but  in  all  that  lie  says  in 
his  self-defense  his  purpose  is  to  assert  and  prove  that,  however  dreadful 
his  misdeeds  have  been,  he  is  entirely  free  from  guilt  because  they  had 
been  committed  without  knowledge  or  intent."'  He  pleads  as  in  a  suit 
at  law.  But  it  was  an  old  belief  that  one  who  committed  such  misdeeds 
incurred  pollution,  whether  he  was  acting  intentionally  or  not,  and  that 
such  pollution  could  be  removed  only  by  a  religious  ceremonial  of  pur- 
ification and  expiation.  Oedipus,  however,  says  nothing  of  either  pollu- 
tion or  purification.  He  does,  indeed,  in  one  place  (548)  declare  that 
he  is  "pure,"  but  in  its  setting  the  word  clearly  means  "guiltless."  The 
phrase  cannot  be  taken  as  a  formal  claim  that  he  has  performed  the 
obligatory  rites.  If  Sophocles  had  wished  to  make  a  point  of  his  having 
done  this,  he  would  have  made  it  explicit. 

But  the  thought  of  pollution  is  not  absent  from  the  play.  The  horror 

-*  Tliat  Oedipus'  contention  was  far  from  being  a  novelty  in  Greek  thought  is  fully 
demonstrated  bv  Kurt  Latte  ("Sehuld  und  Siinde  in  der  griechischen  Religion," 
Archiv  fiir  Beligionswisficnschaft  20  [1920-19211  254-298),  who  says  (p.  284): 
"Dieser  Riickgriff  von  der  Handlung  auf  die  dahinterstehende  Gesinnung  war  liingst 
durch  die  Entwieklung  ciner  verfeinerten  Hittliehkeit  vorhereitet.  Jetzt  trat  ein 
ausschliesslicli  rational  gerichtetes  Denken  in  offenen  Gegensatz  zu  den  iiberlieferten 
kultischen  Begriffen." 
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which  overwhelms  the  chorus  when  they  first  learn  of  Oedipus'  identity 
springs  from  their  instinctive  belief  that  he  is  a  carrier  of  dangerous 
pollution,  and  they  order  him  to  depart  for  fear  of  the  harm  which  will 
come  to  the  city  from  his  presence.  Actually,  they  do  not  speak  openly 
of  pollution;  their  fear  of  it  is  implied  in  their  conduct.  Their  oidy 
words  concerning  the  matter  are  that  they  fear  he  may  put  an  "obliga- 
tion" on  the  city,  and  that  it  is  "fear  of  the  gods"  which  forces  them  to 
drive  him  away. 

In  answer  Oedipus  says  that  it  is  only  his  name  they  fear.  By  this 
he  means  the  horrible  report  of  him  that  is  abroad  in  the  world,  and 
he  must  know  that  the  alarming  thing  about  the  report  is  that  it  in- 
cludes not  only  the  fact  of  his  misdeeds,  but  pollution  resulting  from 
them.  But,  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  chorus,  he  asserts  his 
guiltlessness,  not  his  freedom  from  pollution,  and  in  the  end  the  chorus 
are  entirely  won  over  though  he  never  clears  himself  of  the  pollution 
which  terrified  them  in  the  beginning."' 

In  all  this  there  is  only  a  faint  shadow  of  the  old  specter  of  pollution 
which  had  made  Orestes  a  deeply  tragic  figure.  But  it  would  have  been 
surprising  if  some  trace  of  it  had  not  appeared  in  the  story  of  a  man 
who  had  done  more  dreadful  things  even  than  Orestes. 

The  Thebans,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  maintain  that  Oedipus  is 
a  polluted  person,  perilous  to  the  community.  In  accordance  with  the 
oracle  which  has  come  to  them,  they  are  determined  to  get  him  into 
their  power,  but  at  the  same  time  they  refuse  to  admit  him  within  their 
boundaries  or  to  allow  him  burial  in  Theban  soil.  The  stain  of  kindred 
blood  forbids  this,  as  Ismene  reports.  Later  Creon  expresses  surprise 
that  Theseus  is  willing  to  permit  a  man  to  remain  in  Colonus  who  has 
slain  his  father  and  married  his  mother.  Oedipus  makes  no  reply  what- 
ever to  this  Theban  contention,  nor  does  Theseus  or  the  chorus.  It  is 

^  Murray's  note  is  inaccurate  in  which  he  says  (op.  cit.  {supra,  n.  12],  p.  9)  :  "To 
the  Chorus  Oedipus  has  repeatedly  to  labour  the  point  of  his  lack  of  intention  or 
knowledge  and  consequent  lack  of  guilt  (11.  266  ff.,  540  ff.,  960-1000)."  He  addresses 
the  chorus  at  length  on  this  point  only  once  (266  ff.)  ;  in  540  ff.  only  two  lines  are 
given  to  an  assertion  of  his  innocence  (547-548)  ;  960-1000  are  addressed  to  Creon. 
Oedipus  does,  indeed,  labor  the  point  longer  than  would  be  necessary  to  convince  the 
chorus  or  the  audience,  and  Theseus  himself  does  not  need  to  be  persuaded ;  but  the 
impression  produced  is  that  Oedipus  himself,  who  tries  to  put  out  of  his  mind  the 
dreadful  things  he  has  done,  needs  the  reassurance  which  he  olitains  from  the  emphatic 
repetition  of  his  rational  argument.  Bellermann  is  right  in  saying  {op.  cit.  \.-<upra, 
n.  16],  p.  150)  :  "Hier  dagegen  [in  contrast  with  Ki7ig  Oedipu.'i]  sehen  wir  den  Ilelden 
einen  Standpunkt  sittlicher  Reurteilung  gewinnen,  auf  welcher  cr  sieh  iiber  die 
Furchtbarkeit  jenes  Schicksals  siegreich  erhebt."  But  when  he  adds  "Das  ist  der 
Grundgedanke  unserer  Tragodie,"  one  is  not  so  certain. 
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not  taken  as  an  occasion  for  a  discussion  of  pollution  and  the  disabilities 
which  pollution  carries.  One  might  suspect,  if  it  were  safe  to  venture 
outside  the  play  with  conjecture,  that  the  Thebans  had  a  political  motive 
for  their  action  and  used  the  charge  of  pollution  as  a  pretext  for  refus- 
ing- to  allow  the  deposed  king  residence  inside  the  city  for  fear  that  he 
might  unsettle  the  position  of  his  sons  who  held  the  throne.  The  audi- 
ence might  well  guess  at  a  maneuver  which  was  only  too  familiar  in 
Greek  intrigue.  This  point  is  of  no  importance,  but  there  is  another 
thing  which  the  audience  would  not  fail  to  perceive:  the  position  taken 
by  the  Thebans  with  regard  to  Oedipus'  pollution  throws  into  strong 
light,  by  contrast,  the  enlightenment  and  humanity  of  Athens,  as  rep- 
resented by  Theseus,  who,  both  before  and  after  Creon  has  urged  it  on 
his  attention,  is  completely  silent  about  pollution  as  an  impediment  to 
his  receiving  Oedipus  in  Athens. 

There  are  two  places  later  in  the  play  where  the  specter  is  allowed 
to  show  itself  for  a  brief  moment.  "When  the  chorus  are  thrown  into  a 
state  of  unreasoning  terror  by  the  three  peals  of  thunder  which  presage 
the  death  of  Oedipus,  the  old  fear  of  him  as  a  dangerous  presence,  which 
they  had  felt  at  the  beginning,  recurs  to  their  minds,  and  they  pray 
that  no  harm  may  come  to  them  because  they  have  looked  on  a  man  ac- 
cursed (1483).  The  old  superstition,  which  they  have  forgotten  through 
the  whole  preceding  action,  presses  upon  them  in  a  moment  of  panic. 

The  other  passage  (1132)  is  one  in  which  Oedipus,  for  once  and  once 
only,  reveals  a  sense  latent  in  his  mind  that  besides  the  pain  of  his 
memories  there  is  something  about  him  that  sets  him  apart  as  unclean. 
At  the  moment  of  his  greatest  happiness  in  the  play,  wlien  he  has  been 
assured  of  full  hospitality,  when  Creon  has  been  foiled,  when  his 
daughters  have  been  restored  to  him,  when  he  has  not  yet  heard  of  the 
presence  of  Polyneices,  wlien  in  gratitude  to  Theseus  for  all  he  has  done 
he  holds  out  his  hand  to  him — at  this  moment,  when  the  old  pain  has 
been  lulled  by  the  joy  of  the  present,  he  suddenly  remembers  what  he 
is,  one  born  to  misery  and  companioned  by  every  evil  that  stains  the 
life  of  men.  He  withdraws  his  hand  and  forbids  Theseus  to  come  near 
him.  The  pathos  of  this  is  deeply  moving  and  reminds  us  in  a  flash  of 
the  trouble  that  ever  lies  in  Oedipus'  heart  and  that  is  not  stilled  even 
though  his  peace  seems  to  be  secure.  But  even  here,  thougli  the  word 
for  "stain"  is  used,  the  language  does  not  suggest  the  pollution  of  sin. 
He  is  attended  by  all  tlie  evils  that  afflict  men,  which  means  more  than 
a  sense  of  pollution  and  the  disabilities  caused  by  pollution.  His  whole 
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life  has  been  blackened  by  misfortune  so  comprehensive  that  no  aspect 
of  it  is  excluded.  He  withdraws  his  hand  from  Theseus  because  of  a  \ 
sudden  recurrence  of  a  sense  of  uncleanness,  but  when  he  uses  words  to  i 
describe  it,  he  speaks  of  it  not  as  the  pollution  directly  caused  by  murder  I 
and  incest,  but  as  the  degradation  of  a  life  which  has  been  spared  no  j 
form  of  misery.  ■ 

If  we  leave  aside  the  misguided  Thebans,  the  idea  of  pollution,  which    ,' 
in  a  play  dealing  with  the  story  of  Oedipus  might  have  been  given   | 
supreme  importance,  actually  appears  only  in  residual  form.'"  The  ques-    \ 
tion  that  is  presented  is  whether  Oedipus  can  be  justly  held  guilty  of 
crime  w^hen  he  had  acted  unknowingly  and  unintentionally.  He  is  him- 
self tormented  by  the  horror  of  the  unforgettable  things  he  has  done. 
In  the  arguments  which  he  speaks  in  his  defense  he  is  as  much  concerned 
to  convince  himself  as  to  convince  those  whom  he  addresses.  To  the 
audience  it  is  purely  a  question  of  human  justice,  and  they  understand 
that  Oedipus  has  been  pronounced  not  guilty  by  the  judgment  of  The- 
seus and  Athens.  The  great  issue  of  pollution  which  is  dominant  in  / 
Aeschylus'  Choephoroe  and  Eumenides  is  not  raised.  There  is  no  thought  | 
that  he  has  committed  an  offense  against  the  gods  which  would  render 
him  a  victim  of  the  Erinyes.""  The  old  belief  that  he  would  still  be  pol- 
luted by  the  very  deeds  which  he  has  done,  whether  he  is  pronounced 
guilty  or  not  by  human  standards  of  justice,  is  never  even  alluded  to. 
The  question  whether  he  is  free  from  pollution  is  not  only  never  explic- 
itly answered,  it  is  not  even  asked. 

vn 

When  Oedipus  has  heard  from  Ismene  the  full  story  of  the  conflict 
between  his  sons  in  their  rivalry  for  the  throne  and  their  total  disregard 
of  himself  except  for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  he  breaks  forth  in  an 
angry  denunciation  of  their  conduct  towards  him  now  and  in  the  past: 
"May  the  gods,"  he  says,  "not  quench  their  destined  strife,  and  may  it 
lie  with  me  to  decide  the  outcome:  so,  neither  would  he  abide  who  now 
holds  the  throne,  nor  would  he  who  has  been  driven  out  ever  return 

^  It,  is  not  likely  that  many  would  agree  with  Murray's  statement  (op.  cit.  [supra, 
n.  12],  pp.  9  f.)  that  "the  play  is  full  of  the  infectiousness  of  the  untouchable,  whether 
it  be  too  polluted  and  evil  to  leave  anyone  in  its  close  neighborhood  safe,  or  too  holy 
to  be  approached  with  impunity." 

="  This  view  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  expressed  by  Bowra  (op.  cit.  [siijrra, 
n.  16],  p.  318)  :  "Since  Oedipus  comes  by  Apollo's  design,  the  Erinyes  welcome  him 
and  make  their  peace  with  him.  It  is  fitting  that  his  end  should  come  in  the  holy  place 
of  the  dead  powers  who  once  harried  and  pursued  him.  It  is  a  sign  that  his  pollution  is 
cleansed,  his  enmity  with  divine  powers  turned  to  friendship." 
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again."  After  this  expression  of  a  passionate  desire  at  the  beginning, 
he  recognizes  at  the  end  of  his  speech  that  the  two  oracles  imply  pre- 
cisely the  fulfillment  of  this  desire.  If  he  does  not  return  to  Thebes,  but 
remains  in  Colonus  and  is  buried  there,  ruin  will  come  upon  Thebes 

I  and  with  it  the  downfall  of  the  hopes  of  both  his  sons.  There  is  no  curse 
here,  only  an  assertion  of  his  purpose  to  support  neither  side,  and  an 
inference,  drawn  from  the  oracles,  by  only  a  slight  pressure  on  their 
terms,  of  the  sure  consequence  of  his  decision. 

In  the  bitter  speech  with  which  Oedipus  responds  to  Creon's  attempt 
to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Thebes,  he  announces  what  the  future 
holds  for  his  sons  and  for  Creon  himself,  again  giving  the  oracles  as 
his  authority:  "For  you  this:  the  blight  of  my  alastor  on  the  land  of 
Thebes,  abiding  there  forever;  for  my  sons  the  possession  of  enough  of 
that  land  to  die  in."  This  is  the  extravagant  language  of  a  very  angry 
man.  That  Oedipus'  alastor  will  dwell  forever  in  Thebes  is  a  fanciful 
and  not  strictly  logical  inference  from  the  oracles.  Thebes  will  never 
possess  his  body,  which  would  insure  her  safety,  because  his  body  will 
be  buried  at  Colonus;  but  Thebes  will  have  something  of  him  which  will 
insure  not  her  safety,  but  her  ruin.  Oedipus'  alastor  is  a  faintly  per- 
sonified blight  upon  the  land  of  Thebes,  engendered  by  his  hatred  and 
\  resentment.  The  portentous  word  makes  his  utterance  sound  like  a  curse, 
but  in  fact  it  is  no  more  than  a  vivid  and  imaginative  assertion  of  the 
ruin  which  is  predicted  by  the  oracles  for  Thebes,  colored  by  a  strong 
desire  that  the  prediction  may  prove  true. 

When  he  speaks  of  what  awaits  his  sons,  he  carries  the  process  of 
inference  from  the  oracles  one  step  further.  On  the  previous  occasion, 
he  had  maintained  that  neither  of  the  sons  would  possess  the  throne. 
Now  he  says  that  they  will  possess  no  more  of  the  kingdom  than  enough 
to  die  in  (789).  Literally  understood,  no  more  is  said  in  the  second 
statement  than  in  the  first.  But  since  he  knows  from  what  Ismene  has 
told  him  that  his  sons  will  come  to  battle  before  Thebes,  the  grim  turn 
of  phrase  in  the  second  statement  suggests  not  only  that  neither  will 
win  the  kingdom,  but  also  that  both  will  perish  in  the  attempt.  This 
he  does  not  say  openly  and  explicitly,  and  it  is  an  unjustifiable  infer- 
ence from  the  oracles.  But  in  the  heat  of  his  hatred  he  sees  in  his  imag- 
ination the  death  of  his  sons  on  the  field  of  battle  and  uses  language 
which  suggests  that  this  will  be  the  outcome. 

Once  again  Oedipus  returns  to  a  vision  of  the  fate  which  awaits  his 
sons.  When  he  is  confronted  by  Polyneices,  his  wrath  reaches  its  highest 
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pitch,  and  for  the  first  time  he  delivers  a  full  formal  curse  upon  them. 
But  before  he  does  this  he  recalls  his  earlier  utterances  (1372) :  "You 
will  never  overthrow  Thebes,"  he  says  to  Polyneices.  "Before  that  you 
will  fall  bloodstained,  and  your  brother  likewise.  Such  are  the  curses 
that  I  launched  before,  and  now  I  call  them  to  come  as  my  allies."  Actu- 
ally, his  previous  utterances  had  not  been  pronounced  in  the  form  and 
with  the  force  of  a  curse,  but  in  his  present  state  of  mind  he  endows 
them  retroactively  with  this  quality.  He  not  only  speaks  of  them  as 
curses ;  in  the  imaginative  exaltation  of  his  passion  he  is  moved  to  follow 
the  old  primitive  conception  that  curses,  once  uttered,  have  existence 
and  power  as  independent  beings.  These  beings  he  now  calls  to  support 
him  in  his  resistance  to  Polyneices'  plea.  He  can,  and  will,  pronounce 
a  new  curse;  but  his  hatred  for  his  sons  is  so  deep,  and  his  sense  of 
outrage  is  so  burning  that  he  needs  the  reinforcement  of  his  previous 
anger  to  give  adequate  expression  to  his  feelings.  "These  curses,"  he 
says,  "will  have  greater  potency  than  your  plea  as  a  suppliant  and  will 
destroy  your  hope  of  a  kingdom,  if  Justice  sits  by  the  throne  of  Zeus." 

Then  at  last  he  speaks  the  curse  in  full.  "I  loathe  you  and  disown  you. 
Depart  and  take  with  you  these  curses  which  I  summon  against  you: 
you  shall  never  conquer  your  native  land  in  war,  you  shall  never  return 
to  Argos,  you  shall  slay  your  brother  and  be  slain  by  him.  This  is  my 
curse,  and  I  call  black  Tartarus  to  take  you  away.  I  call  the  deities  of 
this  grove.  I  call  Ares  who  caused  this  hatred  between  you." 

In  this  awful  execration  Oedipus  names  the  final  horror  in  words  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  "you  shall  die  by  your  brother's  hand  and 
he  by  yours,"  and  he  deepens  the  horror  by  summoning  dread  deities 
to  witness  his  words  and  to  bring  them  to  effect.  He  has  drawn  the  chain 
of  inference  from  the  oracles  to  the  breaking  point.  In  each  successive 
passage  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  fate  of  his  sons  he  assumes  fuller 
power  to  control  it,  until  the  just  inference  of  the  first  is  transformed 
in  the  last  to  new  and  independent  action.  Sober  recognition  of  the 
authority  attributed  to  him  by  the  oracles  has  given  way  to  passionate 
and  vindictive  use  of  the  shattering  power  of  a  curse.  His  anger,  which 
has  been  mounting  steadily  from  one  scene  to  the  next,  discharges  itself 
at  last  in  a  bolt  of  terrific  force. 

This  crescendo  is  so  contrived  that  the  final  prediction  of  the  dreadful 
way  in  which  the  brothers  are  to  die  is  felt  to  be  produced  by  the  heat 
of  his  own  emotions.  The  death  of  the  brothers  which  he  foretells  is  an 
old  element  in  the  legend,  but  Sophocles  holds  the  telling  of  it  to  the 
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end  and  uses  it  to  portray  the  breaking  of  the  storm  which  has  been 
gathering  in  the  breast  of  Oedipus.  Its  function  is  solely  to  supply  the 
fortissimo  to  the  crescendo  of  his  wrath.  The  fate  of  the  brothers  and 
the  further  fortunes  of  Thebes  are  of  no  further  significance  in  this  play. 

Neither  Polyneices  nor  Antigone  is  quite  confounded  by  their  father's 
utterance.  Polyneices'  first  words  (1399)  are  not  an  expression  of  horror 
at  the  doom  with  which  Oedipus  has  threatened  him,  but  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  failure  of  his  mission.  His  campaign  to  recover  the  throne 
of  Thebes  is  bound  to  fail  because  Oedipus  refuses  his  support.  This 
he  takes  as  certain.  But  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  own  death  as  some- 
thing not  so  certain:  if  his  father's  curse  is  fulfilled,  he  begs  his  sisters 
to  give  him  burial.  He  cannot  bear  to  think  that  if  his  honor  is  lost  by 
the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  he  will  also  be  deprived  of  the  last  honor 
of  proper  burial. 

Antigone  begs  him  to  give  up  the  expedition  and  not  destroy  himself 
and  Thebes.  She  recognizes  the  power  of  the  curse  over  her  brother's 
life,  but  she  forgets  that  her  father  has  said  that  Polyneices  shall  never 
overthrow  Thehcs. 

Polyneices'  only  answer  to  her  pleading  is  that  if  he  shows  fear  now, 
he  can  never  again  get  the  same  army  to  join  him  in  a  later  attempt, 
and  it  is  intolerable  to  him  to  live  in  exile,  lauglied  at  by  his  brother. 

"Do  you  not  see,"  Antigone  asks,  "that  by  following  this  course  the 
prophecy  that  you  and  Eteocles  will  be  slain  each  by  the  other  will  be 
fulfilled?"  The  point  is  well  taken,  but  it  implies  at  the  same  time  that 
if  Polyneices  abandons  his  plan,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  escape  the  fate 
with  which  he  is  threatened. 

In  response  to  this  Polyneices  only  speaks  scornfully  of  the  curse. 
"He  has  prayed  that  we  should  slay  each  other  because  that  is  what  he 
wishes."  Polyneices  takes  the  rational  view  that  Oedipus'  curse  is  no 
more  than  a  wish,  not  a  word  of  inevitable  power.  But  a  moment  later 
he  declares  his  fixed  purpose  to  prosecute  his  undertaking,  ill-starred 
and  disastrous  though  it  has  been  rendered  by  his  father  and  his  father's 
Erinyes.  His  father's  refusal  of  support  is  enough  to  insure  failure,  but 
by  adding  "his  father's  Erinyes"  he  acknowledges  that  the  curse  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  w^sh. 

Antigone,  overcome  with  grief  at  parting  from  her  brother,  takes  the 
darker  view.  "How  can  I  keep  from  wailing  when  I  see  you  going  to 
the  death  which  you  foresee?"  But  Polyneices  refuses  to  the  end  to  be 
concerned  by  the  prospect  of  death  if  only  due  burial  is  provided  for 
him.  "If  I  must  die,  I  shall  die.  That  rests  with  fortune." 
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A  curse  is  like  an  oracle.  It  is  a  thing-  of  serious  import,  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded, but  its  accomplishment  is  not  certain.  Antigone,  with  the 
tender  feelings  of  a  sister,  is  more  cast  down  than  her  brother,  but  even 
she  sees  a  possibility  that  the  curse  might  be  thwarted  if  Polyneices 
would  abandon  his  expedition.  Polyneices  refuses  to  be  dissuaded  either 
by  the  prospect  of  failure,  to  which  the  oracles  condemn  him  because  his 
father  will  not  help  him,  or  by  the  curse  which  also  predicts  his  failure 
and  predicts  besides  his  death  and  his  brother's.  He  is  moved  more  by 
his  plight  as  an  exile,  by  the  bitter  thought  of  his  brother's  triumph, 
and  by  fear  of  losing  the  respect  of  his  allies.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  the  reckless  madness  shown  by  Eteocles  in  Aeschylus'  Seven,  when 
he  insists  that  he,  as  the  seventh  champion  of  Thebes,  must  meet  his 
brother,  the  seventh  champion  of  the  invading  army.  The  audience,  who 
know  the  whole  story,  are  aware  that  Polyneices  is  doomed,  and  they 
feel  the  irony ;  but  he  does  not  know  it,  and  he  does  not  allow  himself 
to  be  diverted. 

Oedipus  pronounces  another  curse  in  the  course  of  the  play  besides 
the  one  delivered  against  his  sons.  It  is  of  slighter  importance,  but  it 
is  similar  in  two  ways:  Oedipus  is  moved  to  utter  it  by  overpowering 
anger,  and  the  prediction  involved  in  it  is  actually  fulfilled  in  the  well- 
known  story,  though  the  fulfillment  lies  beyond  the  area  of  this  play 
and  has  no  significance  for  it. 

Creon  has  threatened  to  carry  Oedipus  off  by  force.  When  he  cries 
out  in  incredulous  anger,  Creon  bids  him  be  silent.  Then  Oedipus  ex- 
claims (864) :  "May  the  deities  of  this  grove  not  deny  me  voice  to  utter 
this  curse."  Formally  this  is  a  prayer  that  the  Eumenides  will  not  impose 
silence  upon  him  as  Creon  has  done;  in  effect  it  is  a  prayer  that  the 
Awful  Goddesses  will  permit  him  to  trench  upon  their  own  prerogative 
and  will  ratify  the  curse  which  he  is  about  to  utter.  Then  the  curse: 
"May  the  Sun,  who  sees  all  things,  inflict  upon  you  and  upon  your  race 
an  old  age  like  mine."  Creon,  shocked  and  angry,  calls  upon  the  chorus 
to  witness  what  Oedipus  has  done.  "They  are  witnesses,"  says  Oedipus, 
"to  what  I  have  done  and  what  you  have  done.  They  see  that  you  use 
force  while  I  defend  myself  only  with  words."  Creon,  however,  is  beside 
himself  with  anger,  and  though  he  is  alone  and  unsupported,  undertakes 
to  carry  out  his  threat.  When  Theseus  comes  and  puts  a  stop  to  the 
outrage,  Creon  by  way  of  excuse  says  that  he  would  not  have  gone  so 
far  if  Oedipus  had  not  cursed  him  and  his  race. 

The  passage  illustrates  the  analogy  between  a  curse  and  a  simple  vil- 
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ificatiou.  Each  is  a  discharge  of  uncontrollable  anger,  and  each  stirs 
uncontrollable  anger.  The  curse,  however,  is  a  more  powerful  discharge, 
because  it  is  an  imprecation.  A  man  must  be  very  deeply  moved  before 
he  says  "God  damn  you !"  But  the  effect  of  a  curse  is  not  so  much  to 
inspire  fear  of  its  fulfillment  as  to  enrage  the  man  against  whom  it  is 
pronounced.  So  it  is  with  Creon  here.  He  must  strike  back.  He  proceeds 
to  do  the  very  thing  which  has  brought  the  curse  on  him  and  lays  violent 
hands  upon  Oedipus.  Oedipus,  on  the  other  hand,  once  the  strain  of  his 
anger  is  relieved  by  the  utterance  of  the  imprecation,  can  say  with  bit- 
terness that  he  has  nothing  but  words  with  which  to  defend  himself 
against  Creon's  use  of  force. 

Both  curses  in  the  play,  that  against  Poljaieices  and  that  against 
Creon,  are  manifestations  of  the  clash  of  human  passions.  So  far  as  they 
are  prayers  for  mischief  they  have  a  certain  religious  solemnity  beyond 
other  forms  of  verbal  attack.  But  they  are  little  more  than  conventional 
forms,  introduced  to  display  anger  at  its  greatest  intensity.  When  Oed- 
ipus in  the  greatest  heat  of  his  passion  summons  his  former  curses  to 
his  aid,  there  is  an  echo  of  the  old  idea,  appropriate  to  the  highly  charged 
language  of  the  moment,  that  a  curse  once  uttered  is  an  independent 
1 1  living  force,  beyond  recall,  active  to  bring  the  event  to  pass.  But  no 
such  independent  force  is  active  in  the  play. 

vm 

It  is  often  assumed  that  in  the  legend  of  Oedipus  the  gods  are  continu- 
ously active  in  directing  his  fortunes  throughout  his  whole  career.  This 
assumption  leads  to  important  conclusions  concerning  the  conception 
of  the  gods  which  is  believed  to  be  inherent  in  the  legend,  and  it  is  used 
as  a  major  principle  in  the  interpretation  of  the  present  play  by  those 
who  maintain  it.  The  grounds  for  it,  therefore,  and  its  implication  must 
be  examined  with  some  care. 

The  legend  tells  how,  even  before  his  birth,  it  was  predicted  by  an 
oracle  that  Oedipus  should  slay  his  father.  When  he  came  to  manhood 
he  learned  from  another  oracle  that  he  should  not  only  slay  his  father 
but  also  marry  his  mother.  He  was  thus  foredoomed  to  a  life  of  misery. 
But  the  second  oracle  foretold  that  his  miseries  would  come  to  an  end 
in  a  specified  place  and  that  his  body  would  become  a  talisman  to  defend 
the  land  in  which  he  should  die.  All  these  prophecies  are  fulfilled.  One 
cannot  but  believe  that  a  fulfillment  so  exact  is  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  will,  whether  one  chooses  to  think  of  it  as  the  will  of  Apollo  or 
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the  will  of  his  father  Zeus  or  simply  as  that  of  a  power  inscrutable  and 
indefinite.  But  Oedipus'  peaceful  death  and  the  promise  of  his  post- 
humous protection  of  Athens  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dreadful 
experiences  of  his  past  life.  Such  an  apparent  reversal  in  the  attitude 
of  the  gods  offers  a  challenge  to  the  thoughtful  and  seems  to  demand  an 
explanation.  There  has  been,  consequently,  much  speculation  concerning  j 
the  mind  of  the  gods.  The  critics  are  in  general  agreement  that  a  the- 
odicy is  called  for.  A  hypothesis  is  set  up  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
oracles  and  thus  satisfy  the  craving  for  a  justification  of  the  ways  of 
the  gods.  Since  it  is  in  the  present  play  that  the  promise  of  a  peaceful 
close  to  Oedipus'  life  is  brought  to  pass,  the  hypothesis  is  brought  to 
bear  with  particular  significance  in  its  interpretation. 

The  prevailing  view  may  be  summarized  thus.  Though  the  gods  have 
tormented  Oedipus  in  the  past,  they  have  now  changed  their  purpose 
and  restore  him  to  favor.  Moved  by  mercy,  they  grant  him  a  peaceful 
end  and  exalt  him  to  a  state  of  bliss.  In  this  they  make  amends  for  his 
past  sufferings  and  afford  him  recompense,  compensation,  and  consola- 
tion. So,  the  justice  of  the  gods  is  proved.  This  general  conception  of 
the  treatment  of  Oedipus  by  the  gods  may  be  traced  through  much  of 
the  writing  of  the  critics,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  particular 
references.^ 

This  hypothetical  theodicy  does  not  meet  the  requirements ;  the  ac- 
count which  it  provides  of  the  principles  of  the  gods  as  exhibited  in  their 
treatment  of  Oedipus,  though  it  may  satisfy  the  demands  of  piety,  is 
not  acceptable  to  a  rational  mind.  It  does  not  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  change  in  the  purpose  of  the  gods.  The  oracle  delivered  to 
Oedipus  at  the  outset  of  his  career  predicted  the  circumstances  in  which 

-^  The  view  which  is  outlined  above  is  set  forth  at  length  by  Bowra  with  full  ap- 
proval. Certain  variations  are  adopted  by  other  critics.  Some  say  that  Oedipus  has 
expiated  his  crimes  bv  his  sufferings:  so  Butcher  (Some  Aspects  of  the  Greelc  Genius, 
3d  ed.,  London,  1904,  p.  131),  Campbell  (Sophocles,  ed.  Lewis  Campbell,  2d  ed., 
Oxford,  1879,  Vol.  I,  p.  275),  and  Pohlenz  (op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  16],  p.  363).  Eohde, 
on  the  other  hand  (op.  cit.  [sujna,  n.  2],  Vol.  II,  p.  244  [Eng.  trans.,  p.  431]),  does 
not  recognize  his  exaltation  to  "a  fate  of  superhuman  bliss"  as  the  result  of  anything 
in  his  conduct  or  of  any  atonement  on  his  part.  Perrotta  (op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  19],  p. 
564)  denies  that  his  exaltation  is  an  act  of  compensation  or  justice  on  the  part  of 
the  gods:  "Gli  dei  non  inalzano  Edipo  per  alcun  suo  merito,  come  non  I'hanno 
mandate  in  rovina  per  alcun  suo  demerito.  Essi  non  gli  devono,  ne  gli  danno  nessun 
compenso  delle  sventure  passate;  non  lo  inalzano  per  giustizia,  ma  perehe  cosi  essi 
vogliono:  sul  suo  capito  cadono  gli  honori,  come  prima,  scnza  nessuna  sua  colpa,  e 
caduta  la  svcntura."  But  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  gods  exalted  him,  it  is  as  rash 
to  deny  as  to  affirm  that  they  were  thus  making  amends  to  him.  Jebb  (op.  cit.  [supra,^ 
n.  12],  p.  xxiv)  is  more  cautious  than  others  in  assuming  knowledge  of  the  gods' 
purposes  and  speaks  with  more  restraint  concerning  the  nature  of  the  final  honors 
which  they  bestow,  but  he  still  finds  in  them  a  "divine  amend." 
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his  life  would  end,  as  well  as  the  crimes  which  he  would  commit  and  the 
misery  which  he  would  suffer  in  consequence  of  them.  The  purpose  of 
the  gods  was,  therefore,  fixed  from  the  beginning.  We  are  told  of  nothing 
that  intervened  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  that  had  any  effect 
on  their  purpose.  Neither  his  sufferings  nor  any  sort  of  atonement  nor 
his  own  recognition  of  his  innocence  moved  the  gods  to  restore  him  to 
favor.  If  they  showed  mercy  at  the  end,  it  was  as  much  their  original 
intention  as  it  was  to  treat  him  first  with  appalling  cruelty. 

Other  important  considerations,  which  have  already  been  discussed,™ 
are  even  more  damaging  to  the  hypothesis.  A  hero  cannot  be  said  to 
enjoy  immortal  bliss,  nor  can  the  heroic  state  be  regarded  as  compen- 
sation for  unhappiness  suffered  in  life.  No  evidence  for  these  ideas  in 
general  Greek  belief  has  been  adduced,  and  there  is  certainly  no  evidence 
for  them  in  Sophocles'  play.  There  is  no  slightest  allusion  in  it  to  a 
happy  hereafter  which  will  make  amends  to  Oedipus  for  his  past  suffer- 
ings. Once  these  stones  are  removed,  the  structure  of  the  hypothesis  falls 
to  the  ground.  Whatever  one  might  fancy  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  gods,  it  cannot  be  said,  as  far  as  the  play  is  concerned,  that  their 
purpose  was  to  provide  compensation.  If  one  might  presume  to  hazard 
a  guess  at  the  gods'  purposes,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  accept  the 
view  of  Allegre,  that  in  elevating  Oedipus  to  the  rank  of  a  hero  they 
were  less  concerned  to  accord  him  just  reparation  for  his  undeserved 
sufferings  than  to  lodge  in  a  grave  at  Colonus  a  body  wliich  would  be 
a  protection  for  Athens  against  her  enemies.™ 

Now,  the  ideas  of  glorification  and  compensation  being  discredited, 
the  third  stone  in  the  unstable  structure  of  interpretation  loses  all  sup- 
port. The  fortunes  of  Oedipus,  in  themselves,  as  presented  in  the  play 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  justice  of  the  gods.  When 
Pohlenz,"  after  saying  that  God  caused  Oedipus  to  suffer,  but  also  ex- 
alted him,  makes  the  assertion  that  God  means  well  by  the  children  of 
men  even  though  liis  will  is  sometimes  impenetrable  to  us,  he  seems  to 
be  drawing  a  general  conclusion  from  the  single  instance  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Oedipus,  but  actually,  one  may  surmise,  he  is  so  convinced  that 
the  general  principle  must  be  maintained  that  he  interprets  the  experi- 
ence of  Oedipus  to  accord  with  it. 

In  the  theological  theories  wliich  have  been  developed  to  explain  the 

-■'  Pp.  100  ff. 

""Op.cit.  (supra,  n.  11),]}.  247. 

^^  "Gott  hat  ihn  leiden  l.assen,  abcr  audi  erliiiht.  Er  iiicint  es  gut  mit  den  Mcnsehen- 
kindern,  audi  wcnn  sein  Wille  uiis  nidit  imnier  durdisiditig  ist."  (Polilenz,  op.  cit. 
[supra,  n.  16],  p.  368.) 
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conduct  of  tlie  gods  the  critics  have  followed  their  own  line  of  specula- 
tion. But  in  offering  these  views  as  an  interpretation  of  the  ])lay  tliey 
imply  thereby  that  Sophocles  wrote  the  play  with  these  views  in  mind. 
They  cannot,  however,  justly  claim  him  as  of  their  party,  because  no 
expression  of  their  views  is  to  be  found  in  the  play.  Neither  Oedipus 
nor  anyone  else  who  speaks  or  sings  recognizes  any  change  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  gods,  or  any  mercy  other  than  that  of  ceasing  to  torment 
him,  or  any  prospect  of  a  blessed  immortality,  or  any  vindication  of 
justice.  The  striking  and  significant  thing  is  that  he  did  not  introduce 
any  of  these  ideas  into  the  play.  Nor  does  he  present  any  other  theory 
in  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  gods.  Whether  lie  was  aware  or  not 
of  the  challenge  seemingly  offered  by  the  oracle,  he  does  nothing  to  meet 
it.  Oedipus  does  come  to  the  seat  of  the  Eumenides,  he  does  die  in  peace 
in  the  midst  of  marvels,  he  does  receive  a  hero's  grave  in  Colonus;  and 
Sophocles  does  invent,  we  must  believe,  the  portion  of  the  oracle  that 
predicts  these  things.  But  he  makes  it  a  part  of  the  old  oracle  which 
also  predicted  the  disasters.  The  gods  are  responsible  for  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good — the  overwhelming  bad  and  the  slight  good  of  an  end  to 
misery  in  a  peaceful  death.  Sophocles  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
two  aspects  of  the  divine  will.  As  in  King  Oedipus  he  had  presented 
the  results  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  bad  portion  of  the  oracle,  so 
at  Colonus  he  presents  the  negative  good  of  cessation.  He  might  have 
written  at  the  end  of  the  play,  as  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  Trachiniae, 
the  words  ov8ev  tovtwv  6  tl  nrj  Zeus.  So  any  tale  of  human  fortunes  might 
be  closed,  in  a  pious  mood.  The  audience,  too,  forgetting  Oedipus'  mis- 
eries of  the  past,  satisfied  in  the  assurance  of  his  essential  innocence, 
moved  by  the  solemnity  of  his  death,  and  gratified  by  the  promise  of 
the  talisman  of  his  body,  may  well  have  felt  tliat  all  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  divine,  without  troubling  themselves  to  justify  their 
will.  But,  except  in  the  bare  terms  of  the  remembered  oracle  and  in  the 
final  miracle,  Sophocles  has  chosen  to  w^rite  the  play  without  gods.  The 
critics  interpret  in  their  own  way  the  materials  of  the  play,  not  the  play 
which  Sophocles  has  written. 

So  far,  consideration  has  been  directed  to  the  assumption  that  Soph- 
ocles intended  the  audience  to  understand  the  motives  and  purposes  of 
the  gods  throughout  Oedipus'  whole  career.  Another  claim  to  be  exam- 
ined is  that  they  interpose  directly  in  the  action  of  the  play  itself.  In 
the  miracle,  it  is  true,  the  voice  of  a  god  is  heard,  and  supernatural 
power  is  at  work.  But  elsewhere  no  god  openly  interposes  to  direct  the 
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course  of  events,  and  nothing  is  said  in  dialogue  or  lyric  to  suggest  that 
their  activity  is  felt.  It  is  generally  held  that  Oedipus  is  guided  to 
Colonus  by  Apollo  and  the  Eumenides.  Whether  this  is  true  as  a  matter 
of  history  is  irrelevant,  because  there  is  no  question  of  historical  truth 
in  the  legendary  fortunes  of  Oedipus.  All  that  is  significant  for  the 
play  is  Sophocles'  conception  of  the  course  of  events.  Undoubtedly,  in 
his  conception,  the  coming  of  Oedipus  to  Colonus  was  one  step  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  oracle  and  therefore,  presumably,  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  will.  But  he  represents  his  coming  as  purely  a  matter  of 
chance.  Oedipus  might  well  have  been  made  to  say  that  he  had  been 
led  to  the  place  by  the  hand  of  Apollo  or  of  the  Eumenides.  But  he 
says  nothing  of  the  kind.  Furthermore,  the  Eumenides  do  not  give  him 
friendly  shelter  in  their  sanctuary,  nor  does  the  oracle  make  it  one  of 
the  conditions  of  his  release  that  they  should  do  so.  In  fact,  they  do 
nothing  whatever,  and  they  make  no  response  whatever  to  his  prayer. 
That  such  vindictive  deities  do  not  reject  him  is  significant,  but  this 
is  left  to  the  perception  of  the  audience. 

Some  critics,  like  TuroUa,'"  are  disposed  to  see  the  directing  hand  of 
the  gods  in  every  successive  event  of  the  play.  There  is  no  authority  for 
I   this.  It  is  only  an  extravagant  extension  of  the  idea  that  the  play  is 
\  about  gods,  not  men.  What  is  written  in  this  vein  has  far  more  of  the 
divine  in  it  than  the  play  itself  has.  One  maj',  in  a  pious  mood,  see  the 
hand  of  God  in  all  the  details  of  life,  and  no  one  can  disprove  the  con- 
clusions of  such  piety.  But  in  dealing  with  Sophocles'  play  one  should 
not  ask  whether  the  gods  determine  each  event,  as  if  the  fortunes  of 
,   Oedipus  were  a  subject  for  historical  inquiry.  The  proper  question  to 
ask  is.  What  does  Sophocles  represent  as  the  moving  causes  in  his  for- 
i  tunes  through  the  play?  In  truth,  the  course  of  action  is  determined 
j  entirely  by  the  persons  of  the  play.  They  are  actuated,  indeed,  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  oracles,  both  the  oracle  which  had  come  to  Oedipus  in 
the  beginning  and  the  oracle  recently  received  at  Thebes,  but  for  them 
these  oracles  are  no  more  than  the  data  of  experience  with  which  they 
must  reckon.  As  far  as  the  play  is  concerned,  apart  from  the  bare 
remembered  statements  of  the  oracles,  the  only  activity  of  the  gods  is 
the  marvels  that  attend  the  death. 

Rohde,  in  his  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  operation  of  the  gods  in 
Sophocles'  plays,  expresses  the  following  general  judgment.  "Clearly 
or  obscurely  moving  in  the  background  of  events  the  will  of  a  divine 
'-  Enrico  Turolla,  Saggio  sulla  itocsia  di  Sofocle,  Bari,  1934. 
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power  can  be  discerned  that,  inevitable  as  fate,  guides  the  deeds  and 
the  fate  of  men.'"^  With  only  slight  modification  this  statement  can  be 
accepted  as  a  reasonably  just  account,  from  a  theistic  point  of  view,  of 
the  power  beyond  man's  control  as  it  appears  in  all  human  experience, 
and  since  human  experience  is  the  subject  of  Sophocles'  plays,  the  state- 
ment is  as  true  of  them  as  it  is  of  life  in  general.  But  the  terms  of  it 
do  not  apply  precisely  to  the  play  under  discussion.  The  will  of  the 
divine  power  is  clear,  not  obscure,  in  the  oracle ;  in  the  play  itself  it 
cannot  be  discerned  moving  obscurely  even  in  the  background.  And 
the  question  of  their  motive — whether  there  is  one,  or  what  it  is — is  not 
raised.  Sophocles  is  not  interested  to  look  behind  the  mere  fact  of  the 
oracle  in  order  to  discover  its  purpose  or  its  justice.  Dramatically,  it 
is  essential  to  the  plot,  and  imparts  to  it  an  effective  irony.  But  Soph- 
ocles does  not  attempt  to  justify  the  operation  of  the  gods  declared  in 
the  oracle,  and  he  does  not  transfer  his  eyes  from  the  fortunes  of  Oed- 
ipus to  any  working  of  the  gods.''* 

There  is  still  another  manifestation  of  divinity  in  the  play  which  is 
insisted  on  by  some  critics,  a  manifestation  of  a  subtler  kind  than  those 
already  discussed.  This  is  a  quality  of  divinity  which  is  said  to  be 
present  and  to  reveal  itself  in  the  person  of  Oedipus  himself,  either  as 
the  agent  of  the  gods  or  as  exercising  a  daemonic  power  of  his  own.  It 
is  true  that  his  body,  as  a  material  object,  has  been  designated  by  the 
oracles  as  a  talisman  which  would  bring  victory  to  Eteocles  or  to  Poly- 
neices  if  either  could  obtain  possession  of  it  while  there  is  still  life  in  it, 
and  as  a  talisman  which  will  protect  Athens  when  it  is  dead.  But  the 
critics  go  beyond  this  and  maintain  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  super- 
natural power  as  a  living  and  breathing  participant  in  the  action  of 
the  play  and  that  he  exhibits  this  power  in  his  conduct.  He  is  not  a  man 
like  others,  they  say,  but  a  mysteriously  sacred  person,  endowed  with 
more  than  human  insight  and  power,  so  that  we  almost  forget  his  mortal 
state  and  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  force. 

="  Op  cit.  (supra,  n.  2),  Vol.  II,  p.  236  (Eng.  trans.,  p.  427). 

»*Even  Albin  Lesky,  in  his  excellent  discussion  of  the  play  (Die  griecMsclie 
Tragodie,  Stuttgart-Leipzig,  1938),  yields  cautiously  but  unduly  to  the  idea  that 
benevolent  deities  are  at  work.  "Apollons  Spruch,"  he  says  (pp.  128  f.),  "hat  den 
Konig  von  der  Hohe  des  Gliickes  in  tief  stes  Elend  gestiirzt,  nun  leitet  desselben  Gottes 
Wort  den  Greis  zum  Frieden.  Und  die  Eumeniden  sind  nicht  die  Fluchgeister,  die 
den  Schuldbeladenen  zu  sich  fordern,  sondern  die  gniidigen  Machte  der  Erdtiefe,  die 
seiu  Eleud  bergen  und  losen."  Albrecht  von  Blumenthal,  in  his  article  "Die  Erschei- 
nung  der  Gotter  bei  Sophokles,"  Die  Welt  als  Geschichte,  3  (1937)  137-162,  which  is 
in  effect  a  review  of  Greek  mythical  theology  as  it  appears  in  Sophocles,  does  not 
touch  the  question  of  divine  interposition  in  Oedipus  at  Coloniis. 
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It  may  be  that  such  conceptions  would  take  shape,  justly  or  not,  in 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  or  the  reader  when  he  contemplates  the  solemn 
scene  of  the  miracle,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  an  impression 
should  be  left  in  his  mind  at  the  end  and  survive  in  his  memory  there- 
after. By  the  grandeur  of  the  final  scene  Sophocles  has  made  it  difficult 
to  deal  fairly  with  all  that  precedes  it,  where  Oedipus  is  wholly  human. 
He  understands,  it  is  true,  that  he  is  destined  to  become,  after  his  death, 
a  protecting  hero,  and  when  with  the  first  thunderclap  death  presses 
upon  him  he  leads  the  way  to  the  place  where  he  disappears  from  men's 
sight.  But  hefore  his  death  he  strives  with  all  his  heart,  as  a  man,  with 
no  more  than  a  man's  powers,  sometimes  in  a  spirit  of  hope,  sometimes 
in  a  spirit  of  uncertainty,  to  obtain  the  fulfillment  of  the  oracle,  and 
the  suffering  which  has  followed  him  through  life  besets  him  to  the  end. 
When  he  puts  forth  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  men  of  Colonus  of  his 
innocence  so  that  they  will  grant  him  an  asylum,  and  to  repel  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Thebans  to  remove  him  and  to  destroy  his  hope,  he  neither 
claims  nor  exercises  any  supernatural  power.  Nor  does  the  chorus  or 
anyone  else  express  a  thought  that  he  is  in  any  way  sacred  or  more  than 
a  man.  Theseus  and  the  men  of  Colonus  accept  the  oracle  as  a  matter 
of  fact  and  welcome  its  promise  for  Athens.  Until  the  time  comes  for 
its  fulfillment  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  support  and  defend  the 
helpless  old  man.  No  one  feels  the  immediate  presence  of  supernatural 
force  in  his  person.''  He  does  not  "address  men  and  women  from  another 
plane  than  theirs.""  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  "with  newly  won  spiritual 
insight  he  thinks  of  himself  as  a  man  set  apart  by  the  gods  for  their 
own  mysterious  purposes.'"'  He  requires  no  spiritual  insight,  now  or 
ever,  to  know  that  he  was  to  be  a  protecting  hero  for  Athens.  Tlie  oracle 
told  him  this ;  his  conviction  of  his  own  innocence  is  not  needed  to  ratify 
the  oracle.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  his  treatment  of  Creon 
and  Polyneices  he  "acted  unflinchingly  as  the  agent  of  divine  justice,'"" 
or  that  he  could  not  pardon  Polyneices  because  the  Erinyes  acted 
through  him.""  His  treatment  of  the  two  men  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  exiled  king  and  an  outraged  father  and  from  such  a  man  as 
Sophocles  has  made  Oedipus  to  be. 

Besides  the  \4ew  that  there  is  a  fixed  sanctity  in  Oedipus  from  the 

»^  Margaret  B.   O'Connor,  Religion    in  ihe  Play/i  of  Sophocles    (diss.   Cliieago; 
Menasha,  Wise,  1923),  p.  7. 

™  Norwood,  op.  cit.  {supra,  n.  1),  p.  53. 
■■"  Biitelicr,  op.  cit.  {supra,  n.  28) ,  p.  131. 
^  Fitzgerald,  op.  cit.  {supra,  n.  3) ,  p.  151. 
^^  Jebb,  op.  cit.  {supra,  n.  12),  p.  xxiii. 
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beginning  and  throughout,  there  is  another  interpretation,  in  several 
variant  forms,  which  declares  that  a  process  of  change  is  to  be  observed 
in  him,  which  reveals  gradually  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  power 
or  which  marks  the  growth  of  such  power.  Those  who  read  the  play  in 
this  way  have  been  led  to  their  opinion,  seemingly,  by  dissatisfaction 
with  it  on  the  score  of  unity.  They  attempt  to  vindicate  the  unity  of 
the  play  by  some  dominating  and  unifying  principle  which  gives  coher- 
ence to  the  whole — a  principle  which  they  have  discerned  and  others 
have  not.  This  principle,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  found  more  or  less 
directly  in  some  quality  of  divinity  in  Oedipus  himself. 

Allegre,'"  in  his  searching  analysis  of  the  play,  which  is  in  most  ways 
admirable,  follows  this  mode  of  interpretation  though  he  cannot  quite 
close  his  eyes  to  the  lack  of  unity.  The  external  action,  he  says,  is  im- 
perfect because  it  is  lacking  in  dramatic  interest,  owing  to  the  intrusion 
of  secondary  matters  which  injure  the  main  movement,  and  to  a  lack  of 
sufficient  connection  between  the  parts  of  the  play — a  "piece  a  tiroirs." 
But  unity  is  achieved  by  the  internal  action.  This  internal  action  is  the 
process  of  Oedipus'  rehabilitation,  whereby  he  arrives  at  a  conviction 
of  his  own  moral  innocence  and  is  restored  to  a  position  of  dignity  among 
men.  Thus  the  scenes  involving  Creon  and  Polyneices  are  not  essential 
to  the  external  action,  and  the  essential  tragedy  would  be  complete  even 
if  they  were  suppressed.  But  for  the  internal  action  they  serve  an  im- 
portant purpose:  the  effect  of  Creon's  attack  is  to  exhibit  Oedipus  as 
no  longer  a  miserable  and  homeless  outcast,  but  a  man  with  a  country 
which  is  ready  and  able  to  defend  him ;  and  both  with  Creon  and  with 
Polyneices,  since  he  is  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  peoples,  he  proves 
the  reality  of  the  power  which  he  has  from  the  gods.  His  moral  gTOwth 
appears  in  the  three  successive  steps— the  three  occasions  when  he 
speaks  in  his  own  defense — by  which  he  rids  himself  of  all  sense  of  guilt. 

With  regard  to  these  changes  which  Allegre  sees  in  Oedipus,  one  may 
say  that  the  change  from  the  state  of  a  helpless  vagabond  to  that  of  an 
honored  ward  of  Athens  is  obvious  to  all,  but  that  the  change  to  a  con- 
viction of  innocence  is  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  play  is  not 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  One  is  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  Oed- 
ipus is  supposed  to  have  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  his  innocence 
before  we  see  him  at  Colonus,  and  that  the  way  in  which  he  declares 
it  on  each  occasion  is  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

Mostly,  Allegre  does  not  press  the  idea  that  the  change  in  Oedipus 

^°  Allegre,  op.  cit.  {supra,  n.  11). 
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proceeds  from  other  than  natural  causes.  But  he  directs  attention  to 
the  quality  of  the  divine  in  his  discussion  of  the  scene  with  Polyneices. 
By  this  time,  just  before  death,  the  transformation  in  Oedipus  has 
advanced  to  such  a  point  that  Allegre  ventures  to  say  of  the  curse  which 
Oedipus  pronounces  against  his  son:  "I'arret  que  prononce  sa  bouche 
est  celui  meme  des  dieux" ;"  again,  "il  se  montre  par  avance  ce  qu'il  ne 
sera  reellement  qu'un  pen  plus  tard  et  apres  sa  mort:  le  protecteur  de- 
termine, jaloux  et  exclusif  de  son  peuple  d'election"  ;''  and  again,  Soph- 
ocles "le  hausse  a  I'egal  de  ces  etres  superieurs  qui  out  le  droit  de 
condamner  et  de  punir  en  vertu  des  lois  morales  dont  ils  out  la  garde, 
mais  qui,  d'ailleurs,  dans  I'exercice  de  leurs  redoutables  fonctions,  ne 
restent  pas  impassibles,  ne  font  pas  plus  que  lui  I'abandon  de  leurs 
rancunes  particulieres,  et,  comme  lui,  restent  sourdes  a  la  pitie.'""  This 
transfiguration,  he  says,  prepares  for  the  denouement,  which  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  moral  idea  which  sustains  the  drama  in  its 
progress. 

In  support  of  his  contention  that  Oedipus  is  inspired  with  super- 
human power  in  speaking  the  curse,  Allegi-e  urges  two  points.  In  the 
first  place,  Oedipus  is  now  to  be  considered  an  Athenian  and  no  longer 
a  Theban,  and  he  condemns  Polyneices,  as  if  he  were  already  a  protect- 
ing hero  of  Athens,  in  order  that  Athens  may  not  be  deprived  of  the 
blessing  of  his  grave.  But  if  one  will  reread  the  speech,  he  will  discover 
that  Oedipus  is  completely  mastered  by  his  own  personal  hatred  for 
his  unnatural  son.  There  is  no  hint  that  lie  thinks  of  himself  as  an  Athe- 
nian or  that  he  is  acting,  at  the  moment,  in  the  interest  of  Athens.  In 
the  second  place,  Allegre  maintains  that  the  condemnation  of  Polyneices 
is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  moral  principles  of  the  audience,  and  that 
his  judgment  is  as  the  judgment  of  the  gods.  This  may  very  well  be 
true,  but  neither  this  point  nor  the  other  affords  any  support  to  the 
belief  that  Oedipus  has  put  on  divinity  or  that  the  gods  are  speaking 
through  him,  and  that  he  is  therefore  something  more  than  man. 

Altheim,"  like  Allegre,  seeks  to  demonstrate  by  a  close  analysis  of 
the  play  that  it  possesses  a  unity  which  previous  critics  had  failed  to 
discover,  and  he  too  reckons  with  a  process  of  change  in  Oedipus.  But 
whereas  Allegre  understands  that  this  process,  both  in  the  mind  and 
in  the  estate  of  Oedipus,  is  directed  mostly  by  natural  causes,  Altheim 

^'^Ihid.,^.  305. 
*-Ihid.,^.  251. 
*»  Ihid.,  p.  305. 
"  Altheim,  op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  9). 
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represents  liim  as  entirely  governed  by  the  divine  will.  For  him  the 
unity  of  the  play  is  determined,  not  by  the  character  of  Oedipus,  which 
is  not  uniform,  but  by  the  uniformity  of  the  purpose  of  the  gods.  The 
divine  will  manifests  itself  in  the  oracles,  and  their  fulfillment  forms 
the  subject  of  the  play  and  gives  it  unity.  The  divine  will  is  the  effective 
cause  throughout,  not  only  of  external  events,  but  also  of  the  inner 
working  of  Oedipus'  mind.  He  is  almost  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  gods.  They  endow  him  with  a  pious  faith  which  enables 
him  to  understand  their  will  and  so  accomplish  their  purposes. 

This  pattern  which  Altheim  imposes  on  the  play  he  defends  chiefly  as 
a  device  for  the  vindication  of  unity.  He  offers  little  in  the  way  of  real 
evidence.  His  principal  point  is  that  Oedipus  does  not  understand  at 
the  beginning  the  full  significance  of  the  first  oracle  and  only  gradually 
comes  to  see  all  its  implications;  indeed,  the  second  oracle,  which  he 
learns  from  Ismene,  is  needed  to  make  clear  to  him  the  whole  intention 
of  the  gods.  Furthermore,  he  insists  on  his  innocence  in  order  to  justify 
their  new  purpose  as  he  comes  to  understand  it,  and  he  thus  puts  their 
justice  beyond  question.  Without  reviewing  Altheim's  discussion  in  de- 
tail, it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  argument  by  which  he  undertakes  to 
show  that  Oedipus  learned  the  meaning  of  the  oracle  bit  by  bit  is  quite 
unconvincing;  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence  before  he  came  to  Colonus ;  that  the  gods  had 
no  "new  purpose"  beyond  that  originally  declared  in  the  oracle;  and 
that  the  gods  cannot  be  justified  by  the  assertion  of  Oedipus'  innocence 
when  they  were  aware  of  it  even  when  they  plunged  him  into  a  career 
of  unconscious  crime. 

Oedipus  delivers  a  curse  against  his  sons,  says  Altheim,  and  Poly- 
neices  persists  in  his  campaign  in  spite  of  it,  only  in  order  that  the 
oracle  may  be  fulfilled  and  the  divine  will  accomplished.  "Es  kann  nicht 
menschliche  Kraft  sein,  was  sich  in  dem  gebrechlichen  Greise  mani- 
festiert, — der  Gott  ist  es,  der  ihn  treibt.  Der  gottliche  Wille,  der  sich 
an  ihm  und  durch  ihn  vollzieht,  verleiht  Oidipus  die  Macht,  die  Ver- 
heissungen  des  Orakels  zu  erfiillen.'"'  It  is  curious  that  Altheim  should 
be  so  blind  to  Sophocles'  profound  conception  of  the  human  character 
of  Oedipus  that  he  resorts  to  a  cause  outside  of  himself  and  outside  of 
the  action  of  the  drama  to  explain  his  conduct.  Sophocles,  he  says,  makes 
"die  mythische  Handlung  als  Manifestierung  eines  gottliehen  Willens 
znm  Mittelpunkt  des  Dramas.  ...  die  Charaktere  aber  nur  als  Funk- 

«7bid.,  p.  185. 
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tionen  der  Handlung  gelten  lasst,  so  siiid  das  nicht  asthetische  Anschaii- 
ung-en,  die  sich  hier  auswirken:  es  ist  die  Weltanschauung,  die  ihren 
Ausdruck  findet,  die  sich  ihre  adaquate  dramatische  Form  geschaffen 
hat.'""  This  means,  in  effect,  that  Altheim  finds  the  play,  as  a  drama 
of  soundly  motivated  human  experience,  unsatisfactory — only  "ada- 
quat," — and  chooses  to  regard  it  as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  through 
a  series  of  events  and  forms  of  behavior  which  have  no  other  cause  than 
the  divine  will.  A  play  which  has  unity  thus  arbitrarily  thrust  upon 
it  is  not  better  than  the  play  which  we  have,  even  though  this  play  be 
lacking  in  the  kind  of  unity  which  Altheim  demands. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  play,  which  may  be  fittingly  considered 
in  connection  with  those  of  Allegre  and  Altheim,  is  that  which  has  re- 
cently been  proposed  by  Bowra.''  Here  the  element  of  the  divine  is  given 
its  fullest  potency.  Bowra,  like  the  other  two  and  like  other  critics  who 
have  been  mentioned,  believes  that  the  gods  manifest  their  justice  by 
exalting  Oedipus  at  the  end  of  his  life  as  a  recompense  for  his  past 
sufferings,  that  they  guide  him  to  Colonus  and  are  active  in  every  stage 
of  the  play  to  the  end,  and  that  gradually  through  the  play  Oedipus 
i   himself  assumes  the  quality  of  the  divine.  The  first  and  second  of  these 
1  three  views  have  already  been  sufficiently  discussed.  It  is  the  form 
1  which  Bowra  gives  to  the  third  which  now  demands  consideration.  Like 
I  Allegre  and  Altheim,  he  emphasizes  what  he  believes  to  be  a  transforma- 
tion of  Oedipus  within  the  play.  But  he  does  not,  like  them,  openly 
present  his  interpretation  as  an  apology  and  a  demonstration  that  the 
play  possesses  a  unity  the  absence  of  which  other  critics  have  deplored. 
One  may  guess,  however,  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  has  been 
actuated  in  his  thinking  by  a  similar  motive. 

The  novel  and  distinctive  feature  of  Bowra's  interpretation  is  the 
judgment  that  the  exaltation  of  Oedipus  to  the  heroic  state  at  his  death 
is  only  the  culmination  of  a  process  of  transformation  which  is  exhibited 
to  us  while  he  is  still  alive ;  that  his  behavior,  and  the  motives  and  pur- 
poses of  his  behavior,  are  precisely  such  as  are  commonly  recognized 
to  be  characteristic  of  heroes ;  that  he  becomes,  in  effect,  a  hero  before 
his  death.  "The  change  from  one  state  to  the  other,"  Bowra  says,  "is  not 
sudden  or  abrupt.  It  takes  place  through  the  play.  Oedipus  discovers 
not  only  that  he  is  destined  for  this  high  end,  but  gradually,  without 
himself  knowing  it,  he  feels  in  himself  the  qualities  of  a  hero,  a  dmmon, 
a  being  more  powerful  than  men.  He  grows  in  strength  and  stature  until 

'"  Ibid.,  p.  186. 

*'  Op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  16). 
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he  is  able,  blind  though  he  is,  to  find  his  way  ungiiided  and  unhelped. 
The  divine  power  is  at  work  in  him  to  prepare  him  for  what  he  is  to  be. 
The  process  of  his  transformation  is  highly  dramatic.  He  is  subjected 
to  searching  tests,  and  in  each  he  shows  his  new  strength,  his  more  than 
human  character.  At  the  end  he  has  found  his  new  nature  in  all  its 
force.  He  is  ready  to  join  the  gods."" 

This  is  Bowra's  thesis.  One  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Oedipus 
does  not  discover  his  destiny:  he  has  known  it  as  long  as  he  has  known 
the  oracle,  and  the  only  new  thing  that  he  learns  about  it  is  how  it  will 
affect  Thebes  and  his  sons.  It  is  puzzling,  too,  to  understand  how  he 
can  feel  in  himself  the  qualities  of  a  hero  "without  himself  knowing  it." 
One  wonders  whether  Bowra  means  that  the  spectators  are  aware  that 
Oedipus  is  turning  into  a  hero,  while  he  himself  is  not  aware  of  it — a 
very  subtle  form  of  irony.  However  this  may  be,  the  proof  of  the  thesis 
must  be  sought  in  the  series  of  "searching  tests"  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected. These  tests  must  be  understood  to  be  the  distressing  experiences 
which  Oedipus  undergoes  during  the  course  of  the  play,  and  which  are 
called  tests  because  they  make  trial  of  his  heroic  power.  If  this  is  so, 
the  use  of  the  word  tests  is,  in  effect,  a  reassertion  of  the  thesis.  Such 
tests  are  discussed  by  Bowra  in  the  course  of  his  essay,  and  they  may 
be  assembled  here  for  consideration,  together  with  other  proofs  which 
he  adduces. 

Having  asserted  the  general  and  well-recognized  truth  that  a  hero 
"was  a  faithful  friend  and  a  relentless  enemy,  in  private  as  in  public 
matters,"'"  Bowra  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  Oedipus,  alive,  conforms 
to  this  definition.  "His  relations  with  his  daughters  and  with  his  son, 
with  Creon  and  with  Theseus,  show  the  powerful  extremes  of  his  nature 
in  love  and  hatred,  in  repugnance  and  gratitude."  In  his  relations  with 
his  children  "he  is  in  effect  the  domestic  hero,  the  presiding  spirit  of  the 
family.  His  task  is  to  protect  his  own  and  to  be  merciless  to  those  who 

*^  This  view  of  Bowra's  is  anticipated,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  121),  but  not  developed 
by  Allegre,  and  by  Pohlenz,  who  says  that  in  the  presentation  of  Oedipus  "spiegelt 
sich  nur  das  Doppelantlitz  des.  zugleich  segensbereiten  und  grollenden  Damons" 
(op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  16],  p.  3()5).  Murray  fully  adopts  Bowra's  interpretation:  "Each 
episode  serves  its  purpose  in  showing  the  gradual  sanctification  or  'heroization'  of 
Oedipus"  (op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  12],  p.  6).  A  somewhat  similar  view  is  developed  by 
Meautis  (op.  cit.,  supra,  n.  15),  who  maintains  that  the  character  of  Oedipus  is  to 
be  "explained"  by  the  character  of  heroes  ("car  s'il  est  prompt  a  hair,  il  pent  aimer 
aussi  ceux  qui  lui  font  du  bien,"  p.  43),  and  in  the  end  takes  the  final  step  of  recog- 
nizing him  as  a  hero  before  his  death:  "Par  cette  derniere  scene  [the  interview  with 
Pol}aieices],  le  poete  obtenait  un  effet  de  terreur  sacree.  Oedipe  n'etait  deja  plus 
un  iiomme,  mais  une  entite  effrayante  et  redoutable"  (p.  50). 

^^  Bowra,  p.  320. 
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break  the  domestic  tie  and  introduce  strife  into  the  home" ;™  and  "just 
as  his  daughters  and  his  son  bring  out  the  extremes  of  Oedipus'  char- 
acter in  what  concerns  the  family,  so  Theseus  and  Creon  do  in  what 
concerns  the  state.""^ 

Now  the  tender  relation  between  Oedipus  and  his  daughters  is  mani- 
fest throughout  the  play.  Antigone  is  constantly  at  his  side  to  support 
him,  and  Ismene  goes  to  great  pains  to  keep  him  informed  of  conditions 
in  Thebes.  The  mutual  affection  of  father  and  daughters  is  touchingly 
demonstrated  at  their  reunion  on  the  coming  of  Ismene,  after  the  rescue 
by  Theseus,  and  in  the  solemn  moment  immediately  before  Oedipus' 
death.  In  all  this  there  is  no  indication  that  Sophocles  intends  to  present 
anything  other  than  the  loyal  devotion  of  the  daughters  and  the  loving 
regard  of  a  human  father.  And  yet  Bowra  declares  that  "the  hero,  true 
to  his  own  type,  knows  their  full  worth  and  is  deeply  grateful  to  them."'" 
But  even  if  we  make  the  doubtful  assumption  that  such  affection  as 
Oedipus  shows  is  typical  of  a  hero,  there  is  no  reason  to  recognize  such 
a  source  for  it,  when  it  manifestly  springs  from  the  father's  purely 
human  nature.  Furthermore,  Oedipus  does  not  "protect  his  own"  by 
heroic  power.  He  is,  in  fact,  helpless  to  protect  his  daughters  against 
Creon's  assault,  and  at  his  death  he  can  only  entrust  their  doubtful 
future  to  the  care  of  Theseus. 

In  contrast  with  his  love  for  his  daughters,  Oedipus  exhibits  a  settled 
and  justified  resentment  toward  his  sons  and  in  the  end  pronounces  an 
appalling  curse  upon  them.  "The  hostility  which  Oedipus  feels  for  his 
sons,"  says  Bowra,  "is  the  reverse  side  of  his  heroic  nature,  the  capacity 
for  hate  which  balances  his  capacity  for  love.  In  this,  too,  he  is  the 
domestic  hero,  the  avenger  of  wrongs  done  to  the  family  which  he  rules. 
His  sternness  may  appear  harsh,  but  it  is  true  to  his  daemonic  destin3^"■'^ 
Again:  "When  Oedipus  associates  himself  with  the  powers  of  the  nether 
world  and  calls  on  Tartarus  to  carry  out  his  curse,  his  authority  is  more 
than  a  father's.  It  is  that  of  a  chthonic  daimon.''''*  In  these  statements 
two  points  are  made,  to  both  of  which  objection  may  be  taken.  First, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  play  to  indicate  that  Oedipus  is  acting  as  the 
avenger  of  wrongs  done  to  the  family.  Everywhere  it  is  the  wrongs 
done  precisely  to  himself  which  are  the  cause  of  his  wrath  and  for  which 
he  desires  that  Thebes  and  his  sons  shall  suffer  due  punishment.  The 

™7bid.,  p.  322. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  331. 
''"  Ibid.,  p.  323, 
^  Ibid.,  p.  325. 
^*7feu7.,  p.  329. 
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conception  of  a  family  hero  is  not  present  in  the  play,  but  only  in 
Bowra's  interpretation  of  it.  Second,  it  is  unjust  to  say  that  Oedipus 
associates  himself  with  the  powers  of  the  nether  world.  He  does  indeed 
call  upon  Tartarus,  the  goddesses  of  the  grove,  and  Ares  to  support  him 
in  the  curse  which  he  pronounces  against  his  son.  He  curses  and  prays 
as  a  man  may  who  has  been  deeply  wronged  and  cannot  forgive,  and 
the  gods  to  whom  he  prays  in  such  a  grim  business  are  fittingly  the 
gods  of  the  nether  world.  He  no  more  associates  himself  with  them  than 
the  chorus  associate  themselves  with  chthonian  powers  when  they  pray 
that  he  may  have  a  peaceful  passing.  As  for  the  main  contention  that 
"Oedipus'  curse  on  Polyneices  is  an  exhibition  of  heroic  wrath  against 
wickedness,'"'  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  curses  as  a  hero  and  not 
as  a  man  and  a  father.  Bowra  himself  cites  the  "fundamental  tenet  of 
Greek  ethics"  that  "a  man  should  spare  nothing  to  help  his  friends  and 
to  harm  his  enemies.'""  He  himself  quotes  Plato's  statement  that  "a 
parent  lays  a  curse  on  his  kin  with  more  justice  than  anyone  on  anyone 
else.'"'  There  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  this  and  say  that  Polyneices  "has 
on  him  the  curse  of  a  father  who  is  becoming  a  daimon.'' 

The  case  for  Oedipus'  heroic  powers  is  no  stronger  in  his  relations 
with  Creon.  "Oedipus  treats  Creon  with  the  angry  contempt  that  a 
divine  being  may  show  to  a  man  who  has  first  insulted  and  then  tried 
to  deceive  him."  Quite  true.  But  the  statement  would  be  equally  true 
if  "a  man"  is  substituted  for  "a  divine  being."  He  knows,  says  Bowra, 
that  Creon  is  deceiving  him  "partly  from  knowledge  of  Creon  .  .  .  but 
also  by  the  special  insight  of  his  new  powers. ""■"  But  he  needs  no  special 
insight:  he  has  heard  the  whole  story  from  Ismene.  Similarly  Bowra 
maintains  that  when  Oedipus  prays  to  the  goddesses  of  the  grove  to  lend 
their  aid  in  the  rescue  of  his  daughters,  he  knows  that  they  will  answer 
his  prayer.  "Only  a  hero  can  do  this  with  assurance.  If  men  pray,  they 
have  no  confidence  that  their  prayers  will  be  granted.'""  But  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  Oedipus  does  not  know  that  his  prayer  will  be 
granted.  He  is  in  terror  for  the  safety  of  his  daughters.  His  only  hope 
is  in  the  prowess  of  the  men  of  Colonus,  supported  by  the  deities  of  the 
place. 

In  discussing  Oedipus'  relations  with  Theseus,  Bowra  makes  only  one 
claim  for  divine  power.  When  Theseus  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 

^  Ibid.,  p.  330. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  320. 

^'  Ibid.,  p.  329,  where  is  quoted  Laivs  9.931c. 

^7J)i(?.,  p.  337. 

^«  Ibid.,  p.  338. 
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Thebans  will  some  day  suffer  a  reverse  in  Attica,  Oedipus  explains  to 
him  that  conditions  change  with  time,  and  that  some  day  hostility  will 
arise  between  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  that  then  the  blood  of  Thebans 
will  be  shed  beside  his  tomb.  In  this,  says  Bowra,  "Oedipus  sets  his 
superhuman  wisdom  against  Theseus'  limited  vision."""  But  Oedipus' 
knowledge  of  the  future  does  not  come  from  superhuman  wisdom.  His 
utterance  is  nothing  more  than  a  speculative  expansion  of  the  statement 
of  the  oracle.  Instead  of  a  dull  repetition  of  the  oracle,  he  develops  in 
circumstantial  detail  the  implications  of  it,  with  the  earnest  purpose  of 
impressing  upon  Theseus  the  deep  significance  of  the  boon  of  his  body. 
If  there  is  anything  superhuman,  it  is  in  the  grandeur  of  the  poetry. 

The  conduct  of  Oedipus  in  his  relations  with  the  several  persons  of 
the  play,  which  Bowra  adduces  in  support  of  his  thesis,  docs  not  avail 
to  establish  it.  Nor  does  the  abstract  consideration  that  he  shows  a 
capacity  for  love  and  hatred  prove  that  he  is  a  hero  before  his  death. 
He  does  nothing  that  a  man  might  not  do.  As  the  play  unfolded  before 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  have 
conceived  him  to  be  undergoing  the  process  of  transformation  into  a 
hero.  That  Bowra  has  formed  such  a  conception  is  the  result  of  a  studied 
analj'sis  of  the  play  calculated  to  meet  certain  problems  which  have 
seemed  to  some  to  be  inherent  in  it.  The  audience  see  before  them  an 
old  man,  weak,  meanly  clad,  afraid  of  a  repulse,  afraid  of  Creon's  in- 
cursion, struggling  against  an  unquenchable  sense  of  guilt,  confronted 
by  his  unnatural  son  who  has  treated  him  outrageouslJ^  All  this,  in 
spite  of  the  outpourings  of  a  proud  and  passionate  nature,  would  seem 
to  them  to  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  settled  power  of  a  hero.  It 
would  seem  so,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  occurred  to  them  to  think  of  it.  One 
may  feel  almost  sure  that  the  idea  of  a  living  man  behaving  like  a  hero 
would  be  fantastic  to  a  Greek  audience. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  Bowra  does  not  formally  take  up 
the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  play.  His  thesis,  however,  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  its  structure,  which  may  be  summarized  thus:  He 
assumes  that  the  central  theme  is  the  transformation  of  Oedipus  into 
a  hero.  Sophocles  might  have  confined  his  play  to  the  passing  of  Oedipus 
to  the  other  world.  Such  a  subject,  however,  would  have  too  little  action. 
Hence,  between  Oedipus'  arrival  at  Colonus  and  his  death  he  has  set 
a  series  of  violent  and  excited  episodes.  By  these  episodes  two  things 
are  accomplished:  they  "make  the  play  much  more  dramatic,  make  it  a 

«»  7&i5.,  p.  335. 
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real  play,"  and  "they  illustrate  some  vital  points  in  the  nature  and  state 
of  a  hero.'""  If  these  intermediate  episodes  did  no  more  than  make  the 
play  more  dramatic,  effective  as  they  are  in  this  way,  they  could  not  be 
regarded  as  an  organic  part  of  a  play  in  which  the  central  theme  is  the 
transformation  of  Oedipus  into  a  hero.  But,  he  maintains,  they  do  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  play  and  establish  its  organic  unity  because  they 
present  the  gradual  transformation  of  Oedipus  into  a  hero. 

Bowra's  thesis,  then,  might  well  bring  relief  to  the  troubled  mind  of 
the  reader  if  the  truth  of  it  could  be  demonstrated.  But  it  fails  to  meet 
the  tests.  The  neatness  of  the  argument  in  support  of  unity,  for  which 
it  affords  one  of  the  premises,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  remove  the 
dissatisfaction  which  is  felt  by  the  critics.  If  there  is  real  ground  for 
dissatisfaction,  some  other  means  must  be  found  to  remove  it.  But  it 
may  be  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  it.  It  may  be  that  we  should 
not  demand,  and  that  Sophocles  did  not  intend,  the  kind  of  unity  which 
is  sought,  and  which  the  three  theories  just  discussed  profess  to  find. 
This  heretical  opinion  will  be  given  some  consideration  later  in  the  essay. 

IX 

Most  of  the  religious  elements  in  the  play  have  now  been  examined, 
both  those  which  are  unquestionably  present  and  those  which  may  not 
be  present  at  all.  The  result  of  this  examination  is  to  discredit  the  im- 
portance of  these  elements  and  to  banish  some  of  them  altogether.  At 
the  same  time,  as  a  consequence  of  dwelling  so  long  on  these  elements, 
there  is  danger  that  the  reader's  understanding  of  the  play  as  a  whole 
will  have  been  distorted.  The  negative  aspect  will  have  received  too 
much  emphasis.  In  order  to  determine  the  proportionate  significance 
of  the  religious  elements,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  amends  by  sur- 
veying the  play  in  a  positive  spirit.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  review 
the  action  with  the  help  of  theatrical  imagination,  watching  what  is 
done  in  the  orchestra,  listening  to  the  persons  of  the  play  as  they  speak 
or  sing,  following  the  mind  of  the  attentive  Athenian  spectator,  making 
allowance  for  his  preconceptions  when  they  differ  from  those  of  a 
modern  spectator.  Such  a  review  cannot  but  be  lifeless  and  wearisome. 
A  play  is  fully  alive  and  warm  only  when  it  is  performed  before  an 
audience  in  a  theater.  A  reader,  alone  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  can 
feel  something  of  the  warmth  of  a  play  if  he  reads  with  an  active  the- 
atrical imagination.  Sunmiaries,  digests,  and  reviews  are  cold  and  for- 
«lfefd.,  p.  309. 
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bidding".  But  a  review  raisonne  has  its  uses.  It  enables  the  critic  to 
present  his  conception  of  the  play  in  process  as  it  would  appear  to  the 
spectator,  and,  by  holdng  his  attention  to  the  play  itself,  it  checks  his 
impulse  to  diverge  into  alien  speculations.  When  a  critic  undertakes  to 
write  on  a  play  as  a  whole,  viewing  it  as  the  embodiment  of  an  idea 
which  seems  to  him  to  be  the  soul  of  it,  his  essay  is  likely  to  be  an 
imaginative  work  of  subjective  and  undisciplined  interpretation  that 
is  out  of  touch  with  the  play  itself. 

In  the  following  review  many  things  of  great  importance  must  go 
almost  entirely  unnoticed:  the  poetry  itself,  the  music  and  the  dance, 
the  acting;  the  subtle  connections  of  thought  in  dialogue,  the  details  of 
construction  in  longer  speeches.  Some  of  these  things  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  an  attentive  study  of  the  play  in  the  language  in  which 
Sophocles  wrote  it,  some  are  beyond  our  reach  owing  to  the  limitations 
of  our  knowledge.  The  arrangement  of  the  scene  in  the  orchestra  and 
the  movements  of  the  actors,  which  must  be  settled  in  one  way  or  an- 
other for  an  actual  production,  are  mostly  disregarded.  Such  matters 
would  require  detailed  study  beyond  the  present  purpose,  and  again  we 
should  be  embarrassed  by  our  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  such  things  were  managed  in  the  Athenian  theater.  The  question 
of  the  distribution  of  parts  between  three  actors  or  four  need  not  be 
raised  at  all.  It  would  have  been  troublesome  to  produce  the  play  with 
only  three.  But,  however  it  was  done,  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same  for  the  spectators.  What  is  attempted  here  is  no  more  than  a 
survey  of  structure  and  movement,  of  the  interplay  of  character  and 
action,  of  the  essential  ideas  which  give  form  to  the  play. 

Verses  1-110 

Precisely  what  the  spectator  sees  before  him  in  the  orchestra  before  the 
play  begins  we  do  not  know.  But  he  soon  learns  from  what  the  actors 
say  that  the  setting  of  the  scene  represents,  more  or  less  realistically,  a 
copse  or  grove  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  so  contrived  that  one  can 
slip  into  it  and  be  out  of  sight  of  passers-by.  At  the  edge  of  the  copse  is 
something  which,  as  he  learns,  represents  an  outcropping  of  rough 
stone,  quite  clear  of  the  copse.  He  is  enabled  to  see  the  copse  more 
vividly  in  his  imagination  when  Antigone  tells  her  father  that  they 
seem  to  be  in  a  sacred  place,  since  it  is  a  tangle  of  laurels,  olive  trees, 
and  wild  vines,  in  which  nightingales  are  singing.  He  learns,  too,  that 
the  towers  of  Athens  are  visible  at  a  distance.  \ 
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Upon  this  scene  enter  two  persons,  a  blind  old  man  led  by  a  woman. 
Both  are  meanly  clad,  and  obviously  wayworn  and  weary.  In  the  very 
first  words  that  are  uttered  the  spectator  learns  that  they  are  Oedipus 
and  his  daughter  Antigone. 

With  this,  there  will  recur  to  the  minds  of  most  of  the  spectators,  if 
not  to  all,  the  unhappy  story  of  Oedipus— at  least  the  essential  facts  of 
his  murder  of  his  father  and  of  his  marriage  with  his  mother ;  we  may 
fairly  assume  so  from  the  abundant  treatment  of  the  story  in  epic 
poetry  and  earlier  dramas,  and  we  are  assured  of  it  by  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  this  little  village  are  aware  of  it,  as  is  revealed  by  the  chorus 
(220-222,  517-518)  ;  and  Oedipus  says  to  Theseus,  "Every  man  in 
Greece  can  tell  this  story"  (597). 

When  Antigone  has  seated  her  father  on  the  outcropping  of  rock  at 
the  edge  of  the  copse,  she  offers  to  go  and  seek  information  of  their 
whereabouts.  But  there  is  no  need,  because  a  passer-by,  who  appears, 
can  teU  them.  From  him  they  learn  that  the  place  is  forbidden  gi'ound, 
being  sacred  to  the  Eumenides.  At  this  word,  Oedipus  says:  "May  they 
be  gracious  to  me  their  suppliant.  I  will  never  leave  this  seat."  Asked 
by  the  puzzled  villager  what  he  means,  he  says  only,  "The  signal  of  that 
which  will  befall  me"  (46).  The  villager  is  at  a  loss.  He  feels  that  he 
should  insist  upon  Oedipus'  leaving  the  forbidden  ground,  but  he  is 
unwilling  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility.  In  this  uncertain  state  of 
mind  he  answers  further  questions  from  Oedipus. 

Oedipus  first  repeats  the  question  which  he  had  asked  at  the  begin- 
ning, "What  is  this  place?"  (52,  38).  The  villager  does  not  reply 
bluntly,  as  he  might,  "This  is  Colonus."  In  spite  of  his  uneasiness  about 
Oedipus'  intrusion,  he  speaks  as  much  as  eleven  lines,  recounting  the 
names  of  the  gods  and  the  sanctities  which  make  the  neighborhood 
sacred.  Why  does  he  do  this?  One  may  say  that  it  is  Sophocles'  own 
love  of  his  native  village  that  speaks,  as  is  said  of  the  later  stasimon 
which  touches  similar  matters  (668  ff.).  In  the  stasimon  (668  ff.), 
which  celebrates  the  glories  of  Athens,  Sophocles  has  a  free  choice  of 
subject.  Here  one  desires  a  dramatic  reason  to  justify  him  in  express- 
ing his  love  at  this  moment.  It  is  to  be  found  by  understanding  that 
the  villager  is  moved  by  the  same  love  of  his  homeland  that  Sophocles 
himself  would  feel.  He  pours  out  a  tale  of  the  things  that  are  dear  and 
familiar  to  him.  He  thinks  of  Colonus,  not  as  a  geographical  location 
on  a  map  in  its  relation  to  other  places  outside  of  it,  but  as  a  place 
within  which  he  passes  his  life.  At  the  end  he  adds,  shyly,  perhaps  in 
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apology  for  saying  so  much,  that  all  the  things  he  has  been  telling 
mean  more  to  those  who  live  among  them  than  to  the  great  outside 
world.  This  slight  revelation  of  the  character  of  the  villager  may  be 
accepted  as  the  dramatic  justification  for  his  speech.  The  information 
that  he  imparts,  other  than  the  mere  name  of  Colonus,  is  not  necessary 
for  the  later  development  of  the  story.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  that 
Sophocles  was  himself  pleased  with  the  conceit  of  making  his  villager 
unwittingly  recount  to  Oedipus  the  sanctities  of  Colonus  among  which 
before  long  the  grave  of  Oedipus  himself  will  be  included.  But  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  spectator  would  perceive  this  bit  of  irony,  because 
we  do  not  know  the  status  of  the  grave  cult  at  the  time  when  the  play 
was  produced.  In  any  case,  the  following  dialogiie  gives  no  hint  of  an 
ironical  implication.  But  another  question  presents  itself  to  the  reader. 
If  the  villager  is  to  give  expression  to  his  love  of  Colonus,  why  does  he 
speak  of  gods  and  sanctities  and  nothing  else  ?  The  answer  is  that  he  is 
following  a  common  Greek  habit  of  thought,  wdiereby  places  as  well 
as  times  were  defined  in  terms  of  gods.  The  calendar  of  days  and  months 
and  years  was  determined  by  festivals,  and  the  most  significant  features 
of  a  geographical  description  were  the  cult  places  of  the  region,  with 
the  myths  and  legends  attached  to  them  and  their  architectural  em- 
bellishment. The  gods  who  "hold"  the  land  are  the  cliief  members  of 
the  community  and  are  tlie  chief  objects  of  the  citizens'  loyal  regard. 
The  dignity  and  stability  of  the  community  depends  upon  its  gods,  who 
afford  protection,  and  with  whom  tlie  citizens  are  on  terms  of  respectful 
intimac3\  When  the  villager,  moved  by  his  love  of  Colonus,  tells  of  its 
gods,  he  is  behaving  normally  and  instinctively;  tliere  is  no  ulterior 
significance. 

When  Oedipus  learns  by  further  questioning  tliat  Theseus  is  king  of 
the  land,  he  asks  if  someone  can  fetch  him.  "For  Avhat  purpose?"  says 
the  villager,  and  Oedipus  replies,  "That  by  doing  a  slight  service  he 
may  obtain  a  great  reward."  Puzzled  by  this,  as  he  has  been  by  Oedipus' 
previous  cryptic  words,  but  impressed  at  the  same  time,  the  villager 
goes  to  consult  his  friends  on  what  should  be  done,  leaving  Oedipus  still 
seated  near  tlie  forbidden  ground. 

Alone  again  with  Antigone,  Oedipus  addresses  to  the  Eumenides,  as 
their  suppliant,  a  prayer  which  clarifies  the  obscurity  of  the  previous 
scene.  He  recalls  the  oracle  which  he  had  received  at  Delphi  in  his 
youth.  This  oracle  had  not  only  foretold  the  disasters  of  his  life;  it  had 
also  promised  that  at  long  last  they  would  be  brought  to  an  end.  Coming 
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to  a  land  in  which  he  should  find  a  hospitable  shelter  at  a  shrine  of  the 
Eiimenides,  he  should  end  there  his  weary  life,  with  benefit  to  those 
among  whom  he  is  admitted  to  dwell  and  with  disaster  to  those  who  had 
driven  him  from  his  home;  furthermore,  he  would  be  warned  of  his 
approaching  end  by  thunder  or  lightning  or  earthquake. 

That  this  important  information  is  communicated  to  the  audience  in 
the  midst  of  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  Eumenides  is  not  undramatic, 
as  it  may  first  appear.  Oedipus  is  not  addressing  the  all-knowing  God 
of  a  monotheistic  faith.  The  revelation  had  come  to  him  from  Phoebus, 
and,  in  the  circumstances  of  a  multitudinous  polytheism,  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Eumenides  of  Colonus  were  aware  of  it. 
Greek  gods  did  not  unite  in  common  plans  for  the  destinies  of  men.  It 
is  only  natural  that  Oedipus  should  bring  the  oracle  of  Phoebus,  in 
which  the  Eumenides  have  been  named,  to  the  attention  of  the  Eumeni- 
des themselves  and  beseech  them  for  their  aid  in  its  fulfillment.  The  will 
of  one  god  was  not  always  the  will  of  another.  And  an  oracle  w^as  never 
a  sure  forecast  of  the  future;  men  always  tried  to  thwart  an  unfavor- 
able oracle  or  to  assist  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  favorable  one.  With  good 
hope  Oedipus  prays  to  the  Eumenides  to  grant  him  an  ending  to  his 
life  in  accordance  with  the  oracle.  But  though  he  has  reason  for  hope, 
he  is  not  so  sure  in  his  trust  that  he  can  omit  the  prayer. 

The  prologue  ends  with  the  prayer.  By  the  admirable  technique  of 
the  exposition  the  audience  has  been  fully  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances from  which  the  action  of  the  play  is  to  develop.  They  have  not 
been  told  what  the  course  of  events  is  to  be,  as  they  had  often  been  told 
by  the  outspoken  prologues  of  Euripides'  plays,  but  they  may  surmise 
that  they  are  to  witness  the  fulfillment  of  the  oracle.  Their  more  im- 
mediate concern,  however,  is  with  the  precarious  position  of  Oedipus 
and  his  daughter.  Will  the  people  of  Colonus  allow  them  to  remain  as 
suppliants?  Will  they  send  for  Theseus,  and  will  he  consent  to  come? 
Will  he  act  in  the  traditional  spirit  of  Athenian  hospitality?  The  spec- 
tators are  stirred  with  pity  for  the  unhappy  plight  of  Oedipus  and  his 
daughter,  but  they  cannot  forget  the  notorious  offenses  of  Oedipus  in 
the  past  and  his  present  desecration  of  the  shrine.  The  resolution  of 
these  perplexities  is  what  they  look  forward  to. 

Verses  111-253 

As  Oedipus  brings  his  prayer  to  an  end,  Antigone,  perhaps  interrupting 
him,  bids  him  be  silent,  because  a  company  of  old  men  are  approaching 
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to  investigate  their  position  as  suppliants,  and  at  his  suggestion  she 
leads  him  into  the  copse  where  they  can  hear  without  being  seen.  "We 
must  be  cautious  in  what  we  do,"  he  says.  There  would  be  no  need  of 
caution  if  the  oracle  were  sure.  Oedipus  behaves  like  a  sensible  man, 
not  like  a  fatalist. 

The  chorus  of  old  men  whom  Antigone  has  seen  now  enter  the 
orchestra  in  a  formal  dance  which  represents  their  search  for  the  in- 
truder of  whom  they  have  been  told.  But  they  fail  to  see  him  until  he 
reveals  himself  at  the  edge  of  the  copse  and  speaks.  Already  shocked 
by  his  intrusion  upon  holy  ground,  they  are  shocked  anew  at  the  sight 
of  the  blind  old  man.  But  they  are  moved  by  pity  for  him  and  urge 
him  not  to  add  to  his  miseries  by  continuing  in  his  present  sacrilege ; 
and  they  refuse  to  speak  with  him  until  he  comes  out  of  the  forbidden 
area.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  begins  to  move  forward  with  the 
help  of  Antigone,  but  then  stops  in  fear  that  some  harm  will  come  to 
him  if  he  leaves  his  asylum.  When  the  chorus  assure  him  that  no  one 
will  compel  him  to  depart  against  his  will,  he  makes  his  way  forward, 
directed  by  the  chorus  and  supported  by  Antigone,  until  he  comes  to 
the  outcropping  of  rock,  where  Antigone  helps  him  to  seat  himself. 
The  chorus  then  ask  him  his  name  and  his  country.  He  shrinks  at  first 
from  telling.  When  at  last  he  does  pronounce  his  name,  the  chorus  with 
shouts  of  execration  order  him  to  begone.  "Where  is  your  promise?"  he 
cries.  "We  are  absolved  from  our  promise,"  they  reply,  "because  you 
deceived  us.  Begone  lest  you  cause  trouble  to  the  city!"  With  this, 
Antigone  steps  toward  them  and  sings  a  moving  appeal,  urging  them 
to  reverse  their  judgment  and  to  be  kind  as  they  had  shown  themselves 
at  first.  Here  the  lyric  commos  which  forms  the  parodos  ends,  and  the 
leader  of  the  chorus  replies  to  Antigone  in  spoken  trimeters:  "We  pity 
you  both  for  your  misfortunes,  but  our  fear  of  what  the  gods  will  do 
renders  us  powerless  to  add  anything  to  what  we  said  before." 

In  the  parodos  the  spectator  is  chiefly  moved  by  the  music  of  the 
dance  and  song,  in  which  are  represented  the  distress  of  Oedipus,  the 
consternation  of  the  chorus,  and  the  womanly  feeling  of  Antigone.  He 
observes  that  the  name  and  story  of  Oedipus  are  already  known  to  the 
men  of  Colonus,  and  that  they  are  so  dreadful  to  them  as  to  overcome 
their  natural  instinct  of  hospitality.  The  opposition  to  Oedipus'  remain- 
ing where  the  oracle  can  find  its  desired  fulfillment  is  strong.  At  the 
same  time,  they  hear  the  first  hint  of  the  defense  which  can  be  made 
against  their  hostile  opposition:  Antigone  says  twice  that  Oedipus  was 
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guiltless  in  intention  (239  f.,  252).  The  effect  of  the  parodos  on  the 
movement  of  the  play  is  to  make  more  poignant  and  insistent  the  ques- 
tion which  the  spectator  was  led  to  ask  in  the  prologue:  Will  Oedipus 
and  his  daughter  be  allowed  to  remain?  At  present  a  favorable  answer 

does  not  seem  likely. 

Verses  254-309 

"Where  is  your  promise?"  Oedipus  had  asked  when  the  chorus  in  con- 
sternation had  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country  (227).  He  had  heard 
the  excuse  offered  by  them,  he  had  heard  his  daughter's  plea,  and  he 
had  heard  the  refusal  of  the  chorus  to  change  their  decision.  As  he  now 
begins  to  speak,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  been  reflecting  on  how  the  be- 
havior of  these  men  belies  the  reputation  of  Athens.  "Athens  has  a 
name  for  generosity  to  strangers  and  outcasts.  Where  is  it  now?  You 
have  bidden  me  leave  the  suppliant's  seat,  and  now  you  drive  me  away — - 
for  fear  of  my  name  alone.  It  is  not  myself  and  what  I  have  done  that 
you  fear.  What  I  have  done  means  rather  what  was  done  to  me — if  I 
were  to  tell  you  the  story  of  my  father  and  my  mother.  That  is  what 
frightens  you,  I  know  full  well.  What  wrong  is  there  in  me?  I  only 
repaid  injury  for  injury,  so  that  I  should  not  have  been  in  the  wrong 
even  if  I  had  known  what  I  was  doing.  But  I  did  not  know,  whereas 
they  who  wronged  and  ruined  me  did  it  with  full  knowledge." 

The  discontinuity  of  the  language  in  which  these  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed reveals  the  emotional  agitation  of  the  speaker.  At  one  point 
(263)  a  sudden  question  is  substituted  for  a  continuation  of  the 
previous  rational  statement.  In  the  same  line  Oedipus  abruptly  ad- 
dresses the  chorus  with  a  relative  pronoun  whose  antecedent  is  only 
implied.  Once  (269)  an  interjection  breaks  the  continuity.  Again  (271- 
274)  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Oedipus  and  the  conduct  of 
his  parents  is  begun  formally,  but  the  form  is  abandoned.  This  manner 
of  writing,  in  which  the  language  is  discontinous  while  the  thought  is 
unbroken,  so  that  each  utterance  is  prompted  by  what  immediately  pre- 
cedes, produces  an  effect  of  natural  spontaneity.  The  poet  know^s  what 
ideas  the  speaker  is  to  express  and  plans  his  speech  accordingly,  but  he 
makes  them  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  as  if  each  presented 
itself  at  the  moment  it  is  uttered.  This  delicate  art,  exercised  within 
the  bonds  of  the  verse,  is  a  special  distinction  of  the  style  of  Sophocles. 

Having  asserted  his  innocence,  Oedipus  proceeds,  still  earnestly,  but 
in  more  sober  language,  urging  upon  the  chorus  the  danger  to  them- 
selves if  they  break  their  promise  and  reject  the  suppliant,  and  the 
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importance  of  preserving  the  reputation  of  Athens  for  succoring  the 
oppressed.  He  promises  them,  too,  a  great  benefit  in  return  for  their 
kindness,  the  nature  of  which  he  will  divulge  to  the  king  when  he  comes. 
The  chorus  are  greatly  impressed,  indeed  awestruck,  by  Oedipus' 
words,  and  consent  to  leave  the  decision  to  Theseus,  who,  they  say,  has 
been  summoned  by  the  villager  who  first  discovered  the  suppliants  and 
will  surely  come  when  he  hears  the  name  of  Oedipus.  Thus  the  im- 
mediate opposition  of  the  people  of  Colonus  has  been  overcome,  and 
the  answer  to  the  question  whether  Oedipus  will  be  granted  an  asylum 
in  Attica  rests  with  Theseus,  whose  coming  the  audience  now  looks 
forward  to.  What  view  will  he  take  of  Oedipus'  innocence,  of  his  rights 
as  a  suppliant,  of  the  danger  to  Athens  from  his  presence,  of  the  obli- 
gations of  Athenian  hospitality?  And  what  will  Oedipus  say  to  him 
about  the  boon  which  he  brings? 

Verses  310-509 

At  this  moment  Antigone  suddenly  cries  out  that  she  sees  a  woman 
approaching,  whom  she  quickly  recognizes  as  her  sister  Ismene.  In  a 
moment  Ismene  herself,  alighting  from  the  horse  she  has  been  riding 
(whether  out  of  sight  of  the  audience,  or  possibly  in  one  of  the  parodoi 
where  she  could  be  seen),  enters  the  orchestra. 

An  arrival  thus  abrupt  and  unprepared  for,  coming  in  the  midst  of 
a  course  of  action  upon  which  the  attention  of  the  spectators  had  been 
fixed,  might  have  broken  the  continuity  of  their  interest.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  so  if  Ismene  had  presented  herself  quite  unannounced 
or  announced  merely  by  a  bare  word  from  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  But 
Sophocles  has  foreseen  this  and  forestalled  the  unfavorable  impression. 
He  has  expanded  Antigone's  excited  and  gradual  recognition  of  her 
sister,  including  details  of  her  dress  and  appearance,  to  a  length  of  no 
less  than  fourteen  lines.  By  this  the  spectators,  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  chilled  by  an  awkwardness  of  dramatic  technique,  are  made 
/  to  share  immediately  and  sympathetically  in  her  surprise,  so  that  they 
\J  are  not  allowed  to  slip  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  dramatic  illusion  into 
a  momentary  mood  of  cold  response. 

After  the  first  aft'ectionate  greetings  between  the  father  and  the  two 
sisters,  Oedipus  inquires  of  Ismene  why  she  has  come.  When  she  replies 
briefly  that  it  was  through  solicitude  for  him,  he  asks  bitterly,  "Where 
are  your  brotliers,  tliat  they  leave  this  task  to  you?"  Upon  her  noncom- 
mittal reply  to  this,  Oedipus  gives  expression  to  a  burst  of  resentment 
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against  his  sons,  who  leave  all  care  of  him  to  his  daughters ;  Antigone 
has  attended  him  in  his  wanderings,  and  Ismene  has  brought  him  tid- 
ings from  time  to  time  concerning  conditions  in  Thebes.  The  present 
instance  of  Ismene's  devotion  and  his  sons'  neglect  brings  to  the  surface 
the  thoughts  concerning  the  conduct  of  his  children  upon  which  he  has 
brooded  from  day  to  day  in  his  exile.  His  speech  reveals  to  the  audience 
for  the  first  time  his  animosity  toward  his  sons,  emphasizing  it  by  his 
love  and  gratitude  toward  his  daughters. 

After  this  discharge  of  feeling  he  once  more  inquires  why  Ismene 
has  come,  and  Ismene  tells  her  story.  Her  two  brothers,  who  had  for- 
merly left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Creon,  now  wish  to  assume 
the  power.  Each  wishes  to  be  king,  and  a  bitter  feud  has  broken  out 
between  them.  Eteocles,  the  younger,  has  seized  the  throne  and  driven 
Polyneices,  the  elder,  from  the  country.  Polyneices  has  fled  to  Argos 
and  is  assembling  an  army  to  attack  Thebes  and  recover  the  royal  power. 

So  far  Ismene  has  told  a  straightforward  story  without  interruption. 
She  now  remarks  that  she  cannot  see  the  connection  between  these  events 
and  the  prospect  that  the  gods  will  take  pity  on  her  father.  ''Have  you 
any  hope  of  that?"  Oedipus  asks.  "I  have,"  says  Ismene,  "on  the  author- 
ity of  certain  new  oracles."  "And  what  are  they?"  Oedipus  inquires. 
With  this  she  proceeds  to  communicate  the  substance  of  the  oracles.  She 
speaks  with  uncertainty  and  some  reluctance,  passing  from  the  more 
general  and  more  unobjectionable  aspect  of  the  oracle  to  the  offensive 
interpretation  put  upon  it  in  Thebes.  The  effect  of  this  technique  is  to 
show  Ismene's  unwillingness  to  wound  her  father,  and,  more  than  this, 
to  accomplish  the  chief  purpose  of  the  scene,  which  is  to  show  step  by 
step  the  effect  of  the  news  upon  Oedipus.  The  spectator  is  interested 
in  what  Ismene  has  to  tell,  but  he  is  more  interested  in  its  impact  upon 
Oedipus,  whose  strong  personality  dominates  the  scene  and  overshadows 
Ismene.  His  successive  speeches  reveal  how  his  mind  is  working  on 
what  Ismene  has  to  tell  him. 

The  reader  who  desires  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  documents  in  such 
a  case  as  this  would  be  grateful  for  an  exact  transcription  of  the  oracles 
as  they  had  been  delivered  at  Delphi.  This  Sophocles  does  not  supply. 
Nor  does  he  give  a  reliable  and  connected  paraphrase.  Instead,  he  gives 
a  woman's  impression  of  the  Theban  understanding  of  the  oracles,  and 
this  not  connectedly  but  in  response  to  her  father's  questions  and  com- 
ments. Besides,  Ismene  allows  her  own  ill-founded  and  unreasoning- 
hopes  to  appear.  Oedipus  not  only  disclaims  any  hope  from  Thebes,  but 
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expresses  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  in  consequence 
of  the  oracles.  The  scene  presents  the  natural  interplay  between  the 
unconsidered  hopes  of  a  loving  daughter  and  the  disillusioned  bitter- 
ness of  a  much-wronged  old  man.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  echo  of 
oracular  obscurity  in  the  language  used  by  Ismene  in  her  report  of 
the  oracles. 

But  the  terms  of  the  oracles  and  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  at 
Thebes  come  out  clearly  enough  for  the  spectators,  though  they  appre- 
hend them  only  through  the  haze  of  the  emotional  reactions  of  the 
speakers.  The  oracles,  as  Sophocles  conceived  them  for  the  purpose  of 
his  story,  seem  to  have  been  to  this  effect:  the  time  will  come  when  the 
Thebans  will  have  to  turn  to  Oedipus,  both  while  he  is  alive  and  after 
he  is  dead,  for  the  preservation  of  the  safety  of  the  city  (389  f.)  ;  his 
grave,  if  it  is  not  duly  tended,  will  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  them  (402), 
and  his  wrath  will  be  manifested  when  they  take  a  stand  by  it  (411). 
The  course  of  action  adopted  by  the  Thebans  is  determined  in  part  by 
their  interpretation  of  these  somewhat  cryptic  statements,  in  part  also 
by  their  conviction  that  Oedipus  is  a  polluted  creature  whose  presence 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  city  both  during  his  life  and  afterward. 
Believing,  therefore,  that  the  security  of  Thebes  depends  upon  Oedipus 
(392,  409)  and  that  they  must  have  his  person  under  their  control 
while  he  is  alive  and  his  grave  under  their  control  after  he  is  dead, 
they  will  endeavor  to  get  him  into  their  power,  so  that  he  will  have  no 
freedom  in  his  movements  (404)  ;  but  they  will  lodge  him  outside  the 
bounds  of  Thebes  (404)  and  not  permit  him  to  set  foot  within  the  city 
(399)  ;  and  when  he  dies  they  will  bury  him  beyond  the  bounds  but  in 
a  place  where  they  can  tend  his  grave  (407). 

Knowing  all  this,  and  not  taking  into  account  her  father's  pride  and 
his  animosity  toward  the  city  that  had  driven  him  out,  Ismene  finds 
it  possible  to  believe  that  the  prospect  is  bright  for  him:  "the  gods,  who 
caused  your  ruin  in  the  past,  are  now  about  to  restore  you  to  a  position 
of  dignity"  (394).  But  the  tired  old  man  finds  no  cause  for  joy  in  this, 
even  if  it  were  true;  he  no  longer  has  any  worldly  ambition  and  desires 
only  rest.  "What  boots  it,"  he  says,  "if  a  man  has  fallen  in  youth,  to 
set  him  on  his  legs  when  he  is  old?"  "It  is  not  so  slight  a  matter  to 
Creon,"  Ismene  replies,  "and  he  will  shortly  be  here  to  carry  out  the 
injunctions  of  the  oracle."  "What  is  it  his  purpose  to  do  ?"  Oedipus  asks. 
"To  settle  you  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes  where  they  will  have  you 
in  their  power,  but  beyond  the  border."  Creon's  plan  to  keep  him  outside 
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of  Thebes  puzzles  him:  how  can  he  be  of  assistance  there?  "It  is  your 
tomb  with  which  they  are  concerned,"  says  Ismene ;  "if  that  is  neglected 
it  will  be  bad  for  Thebes."  "That  goes  without  saying,"  says  Oedipus. 
"Well,  that  is  why  they  want  you  near  Thebes,  where  you  cannot  escape." 
"They  will  hury  me  in  Thebes,  will  they  ?"  "No,  your  guilt  forbids  it." 
Oedipus  understands  the  whole  plan  now  and  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  Thebans  propose  to  use  him  for  their  own  advantage,  while 
still  insisting  on  his  bloodguilt.  He  believes  himself  innocent ;  he  has  no 
desire  for  power ;  he  is  humiliated  by  exclusion  from  Thebes ;  and  he 
is  promised  something  better. 

Oedipus  now  asks  a  question,  the  sigiiificance  of  wliich  would  be  appar- 
ent perhaps  only  to  an  acute  spectator:  "What  is  the  source  of  these 
prophecies?"  What  is  in  his  mind,  he  will  shortly  reveal.  They  come 
from  Delphi,  he  is  told.  Two  more  questions  he  has  to  ask.  "Have  my 
sons  learned  of  these  oracles?"  "Aye,  both  of  them."  "And  have  they 
then  set  the  desire  for  the  throne  before  the  desire  that  I  should  be 
restored  to  them?"  "They  have, — painful  though  it  is  to  say  so." 

It  is  the  answers  to  these  last  questions  that  carry  the  sharpest  sting 
to  Oedipus.  He  has  been  comparatively  unmoved,  or  at  any  rate  has 
said  little,  of  the  bearing  of  the  oracle  upon  the  fortunes  of  Thebes,  but 
when  he  understands  that  his  sons,  who  might  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  oracles  as  a  justification  for  restoring  their  father  to  his  proper 
dignities,  have  plunged  into  a  selfish  contest  for  the  throne,  his  anger 
is  stirred  to  the  depths.  The  spectators  have  already  learned  that  he 
has  cause  enough  for  anger  in  their  neglect  of  him  during  his  wander- 
ings. Now  he  has  new  cause  for  anger.  "I  could  wish,"  he  cries,  "that  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  be  the  arbiter  of  their  conflict.  If  I  had,  he  who 
now  holds  the  throne  would  lose  it,  and  he  who  has  been  driven  out 
would  never  again  return  to  his  home"  (421-427). 

His  mind  is  then  flooded  with  the  memory  of  another  and  earlier 
cause  for  anger,  which  the  spectators  have  not  heard  of  before.  After 
the  terrible  discovery  which  caused  him  to  blind  himself,  he  had  longed 
only  for  death.  Later,  when  the  fever  of  his  agony  was  allayed,  and  he 
realized  that  he  had  punished  himself  too  grievously,  the  city  had  de- 
cided on  his  banishment.  And  his  sons  had  done  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
For  want  of  one  little  word  on  their  part,  he  had  become  an  outcast 
and  a  beggar — a  lot  which  his  daughters  had  done  their  utmost  to 
alleviate  (427^29). 

He  now  returns  to  the  newest  outrage  and  reveals  the  significance  of 
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his  question  about  the  source  of  the  oracle  that  has  come  to  Thebes.  That 
/  oracle  has  come  from  Delphi ;  so  also  has  the  oracle  which  he  received  in 
early  youth.  The  two  oracles  are  not  irreconcilable.  The  earlier  had 
promised  him  harborage  in  the  land  to  which  he  has  now  come,  with 
benefit  to  this  land  and  ruin  to  his  enemies.  According  to  the  later 
oracle,  if  his  tomb  is  not  in  the  power  of  Thebes,  Thebes  will  suffer  in 
battle  near  it.  If  the  tomb  is  in  Colonus,  presumably  the  Thebans  will 
suffer  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  He  can,  therefore,  say  with 
assurance  that  his  sons  can  have  no  hope  of  his  support  or  of  a  pros- 
perous reign  in  Thebes.  Furthermore,  if  the  controlling  power  in  the 
fortunes  of  Thebes  lies  with  him,  surely  this  power  will  be  significant 
in  the  feud  between  the  brothers.  On  the  basis  of  this  inference  he  is 
justified  in  hoping  that  the  desire  which  he  expressed  at  the  beginning 
of  his  speech  will  be  fulfilled:  that  his  power  will  be  decisive  in  the 
feud,  and  that  neither  of  the  brothers  shall  succeed  in  his  enterprise. 

Throughout  the  speech  Oedipus'  anger  against  his  sons  is  dominant. 
It  is  based  on  past  offenses  and  is  now  strengthened.  The  oracles  are 
subsidiary,  though  they  supply  the  psychological  occasion  for  his  out- 
burst. He  even  seems  to  feel  that  in  a  way  his  anger  is  justified  by  the 
oracles.  He  owes  loyalty  to  Athens,  none  to  Thebes;  therefore  his  natural 
animosity  toward  his  sons  is  increased  by  the  impending  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  states.  One  feels  here,  as  throughout  the  play,  that  the 
course  of  action  is  guided  not  by  the  machinery  of  fate  working  its  way 
relentlessly  with  human  puppets,  but  by  the  vigorous  will  of  Oedipus, 
operating  with  the  data  of  the  oracles  but  motivated  by  his  own  thouglit 
and  emotion. 

It  is  striking  that  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  speech  there  are  two 
indications  that  the  predetermination  of  future  events  is  not  natur- 
ally regarded  as  finally  and  irrevocably  fixed.  If  the  strife  is  "fated" 
(421  ■weirpwyikvqv),  there  is  no  need  to  pray  that  it  may  not  be  quenched; 
and  if  sovereign  power  has  been  attributed  to  Oedipus  by  the  oracle, 
he  need  not  pray  that  the  issue  of  tlie  conflict  may  be  in  his  hands.  In 
effect,  he  is  "accepting  the  omens"  and  so  validating  them,  but  the  words 
he  uses  are  not  so  decisive.  There  is  a  chance  that  tilings  will  go  against 
his  wish.  Creon  is  still  to  come. 

Till  near  the  end  of  this  long  speech  Oedipus  has  addressed  no  one, 
and  he  has  had  little  consciousness  of  his  listeners,  except  in  one  place 
where  he  seems  to  address  the  leader  of  the  chorus  (431) — unless  the 
second  person  singular  of  the  verb  tliere  is  merely  a  rhetorical  sugges- 
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tion  of  the  person  against  whom  he  is  arguing'.  Like  his  previous  speech 
about  the  bad  conduct  of  his  sons,  this  speech  too  is  mostly  an  outpouring 
of  the  thoughts  on  which  he  broods  from  day  to  day.  But  like  that 
speech  too,  it  explains  and  justifies  to  the  audience  the  inexorable  wrath 
of  Oedipus  against  his  sons.  At  the  end  he  addresses  the  chorus  directly: 
"If  you  will  guard  me  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Thebes,  you 
will  win  a  protector  for  Athens  and  bring  trouble  on  my  enemies." 

After  a  word  of  sympathy  the  leader  of  the  chorus  advises  Oedipus 
to  take  steps  to  clear  himself  of  blame  in  the  eyes  of  the  goddesses  of 
the  copse  for  intruding  upon  their  sanctuary.  He  describes  the  requisite 
ritual  in  detail,  and  it  is  quickly  arranged  that  Ismene  shall  perform 
it  in  her  father's  behalf.  Whether  the  spectators  have  themselves  thought 
of  the  need  of  a  rite  of  purification  or  not,  they  will  readily  recognize 
it  as  a  wise  step  and  will  approve  of  it.  At  the  same  time  it  provides  a 
motive  for  Ismene's  departure  which  wnll  also  keep  her  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, later  to  be  made  a  prisoner  by  Creon.  As  a  stage  device  it  is 
ingeniously  contrived ;  but  why  is  the  ritual  described  so  minutely  and 
at  such  length?  The  passage  is  at  least  twice  as  long  as  it  need  have 
been.  Masqueray  says""  one  must  remember  that  Sophocles  was  a  very 
religious  man  in  order  to  understand  how  he  could  give  so  much  atten- 
tion to  these  minute  details.  Whether  he  was  a  very  religious  man  or 
not  (which  is  not  easy  to  prove) ,  he  w^as  certainly  a  dramatist  of  unusual 
skill,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  would  indulge  himself  in  a 
personal  foible  if  his  art  was  likely  to  be  marred  by  it.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  the  audience  in  general,  and  Sophocles  with  them,  had  a  fancy 
for  liturgies  and  would  accept  the  list  of  rubrics  both  as  naturally  sup- 
plied by  the  man  of  Colonus  under  the  circumstances  and  also  as  inter- 
esting in  itself.  Evidence  that  this  was  a  common  taste  is  supplied  by 
the  repeated  descriptions  of  sacrifice  in  Homer  and  by  the  frequency 
of  scenes  of  religious  ritual  in  the  drama.'" 

Up  to  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  Ismene  the  play  has  been  occupied 
with  the  question  whether  Oedipus  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Colonus. 
This  question  has  not  been  answered  and  will  not  be  answered  until 

''^Masqueray,  op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  12),  p.  174,  1, 

^  Albrecht  von  Blumentlial  (Sophokles.  Entstehung  vnd  Vollendung  der  griech- 
ischen  Tragddie,  Stuttgart,  1936,  p.  247)  remarks  that,  since  the  rites  cannot  be 
performed  in  the  sight  of  the  audience,  Sophocles  might  have  offered  an  account 
of  them  in  a  messenger's  narrative ;  not  wishing  to  do  this,  however,  he  has  presented 
them  vividly  in  the  circumstantial  directions  which  are  given  by  the  chorus.  The  last 
statement  is  true,  but  one  cannot  believe  that  Sophocles  would  even  have  thought  of 
a  messenger's  narrative  on  this  occasion,  where  one  might  have  expected,  not  a  longer 
description,  but  a  shorter  one  even,  than  the  chorus  supplies. 
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Theseus  comes.  But  the  chorus  have  shown  themselves  more  and  more 
friendly,  and  the  discords  of  the  previous  scenes  have  been  resolved 
into  a  more  harmonious  mood.  Then  suddenly,  before  the  coming  of 
Theseus  and  his  settlement  of  the  still  unanswered  question,  a  second 
theme  of  the  piece  is  introduced  and  developed  at  length  in  the  scene 
with  Ismene.  This  theme  is  the  danger  to  Oedipus  from  the  side  of 
Thebes.  In  a  Shakespearean  play  the  scene  would  probably  change  from 
Colonus  to  Thebes  and  would  show  the  audience  Eteocles  and  Creon  in 
conference,  preparing  for  their  effort  to  bring  Oedipus  back  to  Thebes. 
Operating  with  the  technique  of  Greek  drama,  Sophocles  presents  these 
matters  in  a  report  which  is  delivered  to  Oedipus  and  thus  keeps  the 
attention  of  the  audience  focused  upon  the  figure  of  Oedipus  and  his 
reaction  to  the  report.  A  new  question  is  now  added  to  those  for  which 
the  audience  is  awaiting  answers:  Will  Oedipus'  hopes  for  peace  at 
Colonus  be  thwarted  by  what  the  Thebans  will  do?  Creon  may  be  ex- 
pected at  any  moment. 

Vci'ses  510-548 

At  this  point  there  is  a  pause  in  tlie  forward  action  of  the  play.  Theseus 
is  expected;  there  is  danger  that  Creon  will  come  soon  (397)  from 
Thebes.  In  the  meantime  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  It  is  the 
moment  for  a  lyric  interlude  after  the  long  preceding  passage  in  trim- 
eters (256  lines).  The  interlude  takes  the  form  of  a  commos,  in  which 
the  chorus  seek  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about  Oedipus'  past.  They 
have  already  expressed  fear  of  him  as  a  polluted  man  (220  ff.)  ;  he 
*^  himself  has  alluded  vaguely  to  his  relations  with  liis  father  and  his 
mother  (268).  He  has  already  insisted  upon  his  innocence  (270  ff.). 
But  the  terrible  story  has  a  fascination  for  them.  Oedipus  shrinks  from 
recalling  it  and  only  reluctantly  yields  to  their  importunity.  Then  he 
does  state  the  grim  facts,  in  lyric  phrase,  but  plainly  enough.  Again 
he  asserts  that  his  misdeeds  had  been  done  unwittingly,  and  that  he 
is  innocent  before  the  law. 

The  dramatic  function  of  this  painful  scene  may  not  be  at  first  appar- 
ent to  a  reader,  though  to  a  spectator  in  the  theater  it  would  speak 
clearly.^  Though  Oedipus  says  a  word  at  the  end  in  his  own  defense, 
the  purpose  of  the  scene  is  not  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  declare 

*^  Cf.  Murray,  op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  12),  p.  124:  "One  might  have  thought  that  the 
horror  expressed  by  the  Elders  at  their  first  hearing  of  the  names  of  Lai'us  and 
Oedipus  was  enough  without  this  reinforcement  of  all  the  details  of  Oedipus's  incest 
and  parricide.  Evidently  Sophocles  felt  it  necessary  to  emphasize  strongly  both  the 
'untouchableness'  of  Oedipus  and  the  heroic  charity  of  Theseus." 
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his  innocence;  its  purpose  is  to  lay  bare  the  abidinp:  horror  in  his  soul. 
Rationally  he  has  convinced  himself  that  he  has  nothing  to  blame  him- 
self for.  We  have  already  heard  him  assert  this.  But  we  have  not  heard 
or  seen  until  now  how  deeply  he  has  been  stricken  by  the  misdeeds  of 
which  he  is  innocent.  Now,  pressed  by  the  inquisitive  chorus,  he  has  to 
acknowledge  his  pain,  and  he  spares  himself  nothing  in  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  it.  The  smoldering  fire  of  his  memory,  which  he  tries  to  stifle 
by  reason  and  disregard,  is  suddenly  stirred  to  flame,  and  he  sees  the 
naked  facts  of  the  past  as  if  there  had  been  no  interval  of  time  between 
then  and  now.  The  words  which  he  uses  and  the  music  in  which  he  sings 
them  must  move  the  spectators  more  to  pity  than  to  horror.  They  will 
not  forget  that  Oedipus  suffers  not  only  from  the  miseries  of  homeless- 
ness  and  penury,  but  still  more  from  the  inner  pain  of  memory  which 
cannot  be  assuaged.  This  scene  is  indispensable  if  we  are  to  know  Oed- 
ipus as  Sophocles  intended  him  to  be  known. 

Verses  549^667 

As  the  commos  ends,  with  Oedipus'  affirmation  of  his  innocence,  Theseus 
at  last  appears,  and  he  immediately  offers  Oedipus  his  protection  before 
Oedipus  even  speaks.  Indeed,  Oedipus  cannot  be  expected  to  speak  until 
he  has  recovered  from  the  agitation  of  the  preceding  scene.  Theseus 
knows  who  Oedipus  is,  who  his  father  is,  and  what  his  country;  and 
this  implies  that  he  knows  the  whole  unhappy  history.  Oedipus  thus 
sees  that  he  is  dispensed  from  the  need  of  urging  his  own  deserts.  Neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  does  he  touch  this  subject.  He  has  only  to  present 
his  petition. 

In  spite  of  Theseus'  generosity,  Oedipus  proffers  his  request  with 
circumspection.  Instead  of  asking  immediately  for  what  he  wants,  he 
tells  Theseus  what  he  is  prepared  to  give  in  return.  "I  am  come,"  he 
says,  ''to  offer  you  my  body ;  unsightly  though  it  is,  the  benefit  from  it 
will  be  great."  "What  is  the  benefit  that  you  claim  to  have  brought?" 
"You  shaU  learn  in  time — not  immediately,  perhaps."  "On  what  occa- 
sion will  the  benefit  be  revealed?"  "When  I  die  and  you  give  me  burial." 
Only  in  the  last  words  does  Oedipus  say  plainly  what  he  desires,  burial 
at  the  hands  of  Theseus. 

This  seems  to  Theseus  a  slight  request,  but  Oedipus  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain that  the  granting  of  it  will  involve  Theseus  in  a  conflict  with 
Oedipus'  sons,  who  will  try  to  carry  their  father  away  from  Colonus 
by  force.  They  have  received  an  oracle  requiring  them  to  bring  their 
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father  back  from  exile ;  but  since  he  has  slain  his  father,  he  cannot  be 
permitted  to  live  in  Thebes ;  therefore  it  is  their  purpose  to  lodge  him 
outside  the  city.  If  they  disobey,  the  threat  of  the  oracle  is  that  they 
will  suffer  a  blow  here  in  Attica. 

"But  how  could  trouble  arise  between  them  and  me,  to  lead  to  such 
a  blow?"  Theseus  asks.  "Time  changes  all  things,"  Oedipus  replies. 
"Someday  there  will  be  a  breach  between  Athens  and  Thebes.  Then 
the  blood  of  Thebans  will  be  shed  at  my  grave,  and  my  cold  body  will 
drink  it  hot — if  the  oracle  is  true.  But  no  more  of  that:  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  speak  of  things  which  are  still  in  the  dark.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
at  the  beginning:  if  you  do  your  part,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
admitted  into  Athens  a  resident  not  without  value." 

Oedipus  has  made  no  prediction  which  is  not  authorized  by  the  oracles. 
What  the  precise  terms  of  the  earlier  oracle  were  we  do  not  know.  But 
even  the  account  of  its  general  import  which  Oedipus  gives  in  his  prayer 
to  the  Eumeuides  is  enough  to  allow  the  inference  that  the  promised 
benefit  to  Athens  will  be  owing  to  the  location  of  the  grave  at  Colonus. 
This  inference  is  corroborated  by  the  Theban  oracle,  which  declares 
that  the  Thebans  will  suffer  defeat  at  the  grave  of  Oedipus  if  the  grave 
is  not  under  their  control.  The  necessary  conclusion  from  these  two 
premises  is  that  the  Thebans  will  be  defeated  by  the  Athenians  in  Colo- 
nus at  the  grave— if  Theseus  grants  him  an  asylum  and  due  burial  when 
he  dies.  Oedipus  prophesies  nothing  beyond  this.  But  to  meet  Theseus' 
unwillingness  to  believe  that  trouble  can  arise  between  Athens  and 
Thebes,  he  describes  the  instability  of  peaceful  relations  between  states 
and  asserts  that  in  time's  long  course  the  present  friendship  between 
Athens  and  Thebes  will  change  to  enmity;  and  he  tells,  vividly  and 
grimly,  how  the  blood  of  the  Thebans  will  be  poured  out  and  sink 
through  the  ground  to  his  corpse  in  its  grave. 

But  he  does  not  rest  his  case  on  the  authority  of  the  oracles.  He  does 
not  even  mention  the  earlier  oracle,  which  contained  the  promise  of 
benefit  to  Athens.  The  Theban  oracle  is  referred  to  merely  in  explana- 
tion of  why  Oedipus'  sons  will  attempt  to  carry  him  back  to  Thebes. 
Only  after  his  plea  is  complete  does  Oedipus  invoke  the  solemn  authority 
of  the  gods  who  have  spoken  through  oracles, — "if  Zeus  is  still  Zeus, 
and  Phoebus,  the  son  of  Zeus,  speaks  true"  (623),  and  "unless  the  gods 
cheat  my  hope"  (628).  Theseus  himself  does  not  inquire  what  authority 
Oedipus  has  for  the  promises  which  he  makes.  In  a  rational  procedure 
today,  Theseus  would  require  Oedipus  to  submit  a  certified  statement 
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of  the  oracles;  and  if  he  were  convinced  that  there  was  no  fraud,  he 
would  assume  that  the  oracles  would  be  fulfilled,  and  he  would  act 
accordin<ifly.  Oedipus  speaks  as  if  he  had  sure  knowledge,  and  Theseus 
accepts  what  he  says  without  questioning  its  source.  When  he  finally 
accedes  to  Oedipus'  request,  he  gives  three  reasons  for  doing  so:  there 
is  an  old  bond  of  friendship  between  the  two  families,  Oedipus  is  a 
suppliant,  and  he  offers  no  slight  recompense.  Nothing  has  been  said  of 
submission  to  oracles. 

Throughout  the  scene,  the  oracles,  which  are  essential  to  the  story, 
and  which  afford  Oedipus  his  grounds  for  hope  and  fear,  are  sup- 
pressed. Both  Oedipus  and  Theseus  are  represented  as  having  the  power 
to  choose  their  own  course.  Oedipus  does  not  cite  the  oracles  as  arbitrary 
commands  and  sure  predictions  which  he  and  Theseus  must  unques- 
tioningly  follow.  Theseus,  in  complying  with  Oedipus'  request,  is 
moved  by  his  instinct  of  hospitality  and  his  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  a  suppliant.  No  occasion  is  found  for  reverent  ascription  of  awful 
power  to  the  gods  and  fate.  The  whole  action  is  dominated  by  the 
human  will,  human  desire,  and  human  impulse. 

When  Theseus  has  spoken,  and  Oedipus  is  finally  convinced  of  the 
success  of  his  plea  (642),  he  is  still  apprehensive.  Creon  will  come  soon 
to  carry  him  off,  and  who  will  protect  him  ?  Theseus  assures  him  that 
he  will  be  safe,  reminding  him  of  the  protection  of  Phoebus.  Indeed,  if 
all  were  in  the  hands  of  fate,  why  should  he  fear?  But  Oedipus  feels 
by  no  means  secure.  Theseus,  who  enjoys  good  fortune,  is  naturally 
represented  as  trustful,  and  Oedipus,  who  is  miserable,  as  doubtful 
concerning  the  oracle.  On  the  authority  of  the  oracle,  he  has  promised 
a  boon  to  Athens  with  full  assurance,  but  when  he  thinks  of  what  Creon 
may  do  he  no  longer  feels  confidence.  He  is  a  feeble  old  man  who  may 
be  carried  off  against  his  will.  The  two  moods  are  rationally  irreconcil- 
able, but  together  they  form  an  emotional  synthesis  which  holds  the 
ear  of  the  listener  by  blending  the  note  of  faith  with  the  note  of  doubt 
in  the  face  of  facts.  Meantime,  the  audience,  who  know  that  the  oracle 
was  in  the  end  accomplished,  can  watch  the  manner  of  its  accomplish- 
ment and  enjoy  the  irony  of  the  contrast  between  their  knowledge  and 
the  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  Oedipus.  This  interplay  of  confidence 
and  uncertainty  in  his  mind,  touching  matters  of  high  moment,  draws 
from  the  oracle  a  moving  dramatic  effect  beyond  its  original  function 
as  the  prime  motive  for  the  action  of  the  play. 

In  spite  of  Oedipus'  continuing  apprehension  of  the  danger  which 
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threatens  from  Thebes,  this  scene  has  finally  brought  the  fulfillment  of 
the  second  condition  imposed  by  the  oracle.  He  has  found  the  shrine 
of  the  Eumenides,  and  now  he  has  been  granted  hospitality  and  pro- 
tection (90).  The  hostility  of  the  villagers  of  Colonus  has  been  over- 
•^  come,  and  the  fear  of  a  rebuff  from  Theseus  has  been  allayed.  The 
reputation  of  Athens  for  generosit.v  to  strangers,  which  Oedipus  had 
recalled  with  bitterness  when  the  villagers  refused  him  sanctuary,  has 
•^  now  been  vindicated.  It  is  against  this  background  that  the  following 
ode  is  sung. 

Verses  668-719 

As  the  commos  in  which  Oedipus'  distress  of  mind  was  revealed  marked 
the  interval  of  time  before  the  expected  arrival  of  Theseus,  so  now 
when  Creon's  coming  is  anticipated  the  forward  action  of  the  play  is 
broken  by  a  lyric  interlude.  It  is  a  moment  of  pride  for  the  men  of 
Colonus.  Theseus  has  expressed  the  true  Athenian  feeling  in  his  person 
and  in  his  words,  and  the  chorus  are  prompted  to  sing  of  the  glories  of 
Athens.  The  villager  who  first  discovered  Oedipus  in  the  grove  spoke 
with  manifest  affection  for  his  homeland  when  he  described  its  sanctities 
to  Oedipus.  The  same  theme  is  here  developed  and  expanded  to  a  wider 
range  in  full  choral  song.  They  sing  of  the  beauties  of  the  land,  its  trees 
and  groves  and  meadows,  and  we  hear  once  more  the  nightingale  w^hich 
had  sung  when  Antigone  was  telling  her  father  of  the  place  to  which 
they  had  come.  These  things  have  a  special  charm  to  the  modern  Words- 
worthian.  But  the  song  is  mostly  given,  in  the  manner  of  Greek  lyric, 
to  loving  thought  of  the  deities  who  dwell  in  the  land  and  who  have 
made  Athens  great — Dionysus,  the  Great  Goddesses  of  Eleusis,  the 
Muses,  Aphrodite,  Zeus,  Athena,  Poseidon.  Sophocles,  who  wrote  the 
poem  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  Athens,  could  be  sure  that  it  would  be 
heard  in  the  same  spirit  by  the  audience. 

But  the  lyric  interlude  is  something  more  than  a  poem  which  can  be 
read  and  enjoyed  apart  from  the  play.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  action, 
but  it  is  expressly  addressed  to  Oedipus  himself.  A  single  word,  the 
vocative  ^kve,  binds  the  poem  to  the  present  mood  of  the  piece.  Oedipus, 
who  has  been  newly  adopted  as  a  resident  of  Colonus,  is  still  afraid  of 
what  Creon  may  do  to  disturb  his  peace.  As  he  listens  to  the  song  telling 
of  the  beauty  and  power  of  Athens  which  has  taken  him  under  her  pro- 
•  tection,  his  anxiety  is  lightened,  and  he  is  imbued  with  devotion  for 
the  land  which  has  now  become  his  home.  As  the  play  goes  on,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  his  one  purpose  in  the  short  remainder  of  his  life 
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is  to  show  his  gratitude  to  Athens  by  making  sure  that  she  shall  not 
fail  to  receive  the  boon  of  his  body. 

Verses  720-1043 

After  the  moment  of  repose  provided  by  the  stasimon  we  plunge  again 
into  the  full  tide  of  action.  Antigone  sees  Creon  approaching,  and  she 
shows  that  she  has  been  attentive  to  the  song  of  the  chorus  by  her  cry: 
"Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  words  good."  Oedipus  begs  the  chorus 
to  make  his  safety  finally  secure  by  preventing  Creon  from  having  his 
way.  With  this,  Creon  enters,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  attendants. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Oedipus  has  good  cause  for  alarm  when 
he  has  to  face  his  enemy  with  no  one  to  support  him  but  the  old  men 
of  the  chorus.  Creon,  however,  does  not  show  himself  truculent  and  dis- 
claims any  intention  of  using  force.  In  mild  and  ingratiating  tones  he 
begs  the  chorus  to  feel  no  alarm:  he  has  only  come  to  persuade  Oedipus 
to  return  to  Thebes.  Then,  tui'ning  to  Oedipus,  he  begs  him  to  come 
home  and  let  all  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  his  exile  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  He  offers  no  immediate  motive  for  his  action  and  makes  no  argu- 
ment. He  relies  on  an  emotional  appeal:  he  declares  that  the  whole  city 
desires  Oedipus'  return,  and  he  himself  as  his  kinsman  desires  it  more 
than  all;  he  alludes  to  the  pitiful  plight  of  Antigone;  he  insists  that 
Oedipus'  exile  brings  disgrace  not  only  upon  Oedipus,  but  upon  Creon 
himself  and  aU  Thebes;  he  reminds  Oedipus  that  Thebes  is  his  true 
home  and  deserves  his  first  loyalty. 

This  method  of  approach  is  well  conceived  from  Creon's  point  of 
view.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  promise  in  the  old  oracle  that  Oedipus 
would  find  rest  in  a  place  which  is  now  known  to  be  Colonus.  He  does 
not  know  that  Oedipus  has  been  granted  a  home  here  by  Theseus.  He 
is  not  aware  that  Oedipus  has  had  earlier  information  of  the  machi- 
nations in  Thebes.  To  him  Oedipus  is  still  the  helpless,  hopeless  wan- 
derer that  he  has  been  for  years ;  and  though  his  very  use  of  persuasion 
indicates  that  Oedipus  may  still  be  supposed  to  be  resentful  and  stub- 
born, he  is  hopeful  that  he  may  succeed  with  soft  words.  But  all  that 
Creon  does  not  know,  Oedipus  knows,  and  the  audience  knows.  Recog- 
nizing the  skill  of  Creon's  plea  and  at  the  same  time  its  futility,  the 
spectator  enjoys  the  manifest  but  unobtrusive  irony. 

Upon  Oedipus,  who  recognizes  Creon's  dishonesty,  the  plea  can  have 
no  effect  except  to  stir  his  indignation.  But  he  perceives  that  the  chorus 
may  not  be  proof  against  the  false  friendliness  of  it.  As  he  says  a  little 


/ 
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later,  when  Creon  points  out  that  Oedipus  will  lose  more  by  his  refusal 
than  Creon  will,  the  most  important  thing  to  him  is  that  Creon's  per- 
suasion shall  not  prevail  with  the  chorus  any  more  than  it  will  with 
himself  (802  f.).  So  he  replies  with  facts,  which  the  dissimulation  of 
Creon  has  concealed,  and  which  he  wishes  the  chorus  to  hear.  His  words 
are  charged  with  resentment,  but  they  give  evidence  at  the  same  time 
of  the  satisfaction  which  he  feels  in  the  strength  of  his  case.  "When  I 
wished  to  be  banished,  you  refused  me ;  when  I  wished  to  stay  in  Thebes, 
you  banished  me ;  now,  when  I  wish  to  remain  in  Colonus,  you  beg  me 
to  come  home.  And  you  do  not  mean  to  take  me  home.  Your  purpose  is 
to  lodge  me  outside  of  Thebes,  in  order  to  save  yourselves  from  defeat 
by  Athens.  These  are  the  facts.  Not  I,  but  my  curse,  shall  dwell  in 
Thebes;  and  my  sons'  portion  in  Thebes  shall  be  no  more  than  space 
enough  wherein  to  die.  Do  I  not  know  better  than  you  the  state  of 
Thebes?  Far  better,  because  I  have  my  knowledge  from  truer  sources, 
from  Phoebus  and  from  Zeus  himself,  his  father." 

Oedipus  knows  what  Creon  knows,  because  he  has  learned  from 
Ismene.  But  when  he  asserts  that  his  curse  will  dwell  in  Thebes,  and 
that  his  sons  will  die  in  Thebes  without  possessing  the  throne,  he  claims 
to  know  more  than  Creon  knows.  Actually  his  source  of  knowledge  and 
Creon's  are  identical;  both  have  obtained  it  fr-om  Phoebus.  But  Creon 
has  received  only  one  oracle,  and  the  hopes  that  he  builds  on  it  are 
1  vain  ;  Oedipus'  knowledge  comes  from  two  oracles,  which  taken  together 
I  yield  the  truth.  He  might  have  said,  "Phoebus  has  told  me  the  whole 
truth,  but  to  you  he  has  revealed  only  a  half  truth,  which  will  lead  to 
your  ruin." 

Oedipus,  then,  has  a  "truer"  source  of  knowledge  than  Creon  has. 

But  Phoebus  had  not  imparted  to  Oedipus  in  the  earlier  oracle  the 

things  which  he  now  professes  to  know  and  which  Creon  does  not  know. 

J     The  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  later  portion  of  the  story  beyond 

\    the  play,  is  tempted  to  think  that  Oedipus  has  prophetic  foresight  of 

I   the  manner  of  his  sons'  death.  But  this  is  not  so.  He  states  no  more  than 

'    a  corollary  of  the  two  oracles  taken  together.  If  he  refuses  his  aid  to 

!    both  sons,  neither  will  win  when  they  come  to  battle  at  Thebes.  There- 

I   fore  he  says,  mockingly,  they  will  possess  no  more  of  Thebes  than 

enough  to  die  in.  He  does  not  say  that  they  will  die,  he  does  not  curse 

them;  but  his  rage  leads  him  to  extravagant  language.  Extravagant 

too  is  the  notion  that  even  when  his  body  lies  in  Colonus  something  will 

be  left  of  him,  his  dXaoTcop,  to  torment  Thebes.  At  the  end  he  bids  Creon 

begone  and  leave  him  where  he  is. 
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Creon,  now  unmasked,  changes  his  tone  and  shows  himself  as  he 
actually  is,  ruthlessly  determined  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  has 
already  made  Ismene  a  prisoner.  At  his  orders  Antigone  is  now  seized 
and  carried  off  by  his  men.  He  is  about  to  follow  them,  confident  that 
by  depriving  Oedipus  of  his  sole  supporters  he  has  made  it  inevitable 
for  him  to  yield.  When  the  chorus  lay  hold  of  Creon  and  refuse  to  let 
him  go,  he  threatens  to  carry  off  Oedipus  himself  by  force.  To  the  threat 
of  force  Oedipus  responds  with  a  curse.  Maddened  by  this,  Creon  lays 
violent  hands  upon  him.  But  Theseus,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  chorus, 
suddenly  shows  himself,  and  the  scene  is  stilled. 

These  events,  which  occur  near  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides — the 
mutual  revilings  of  the  two  old  men,  the  forcible  abduction  of  Antigone, 
the  restraint  put  upon  Creon  when  he  is  about  to  depart,  the  curse 
spoken  by  Oedipus,  the  seizure  of  Oedipus,  his  outcries  and  the  shout- 
ing of  the  chorus,  the  noise  and  turbulence  of  the  whole  crowd  of  per- 
sons,— would  in  real  life  have  meant  din  and  confusion,  unintelligible 
words,  sheer  disorder.  In  the  technique  of  the  drama  these  things  are 
presented  to  the  imagination  in  an  orderly  and  comprehensible  pattern. 
How  much  action,  and  what  sort  of  action,  was  presented  to  the  audi- 
ence in  the  theater,  whether  it  was  an  imitation,  more  or  less  close,  of 
real  life  or  restrained  and  symbolic,  we  do  not  know.  But  in  any  case 
the  action  was  controlled,  and  at  the  two  moments  when  it  might  be 
most  violent,  at  the  carrying  off  of  Antigone  and  the  seizure  of  Oedipus, 
it  is  adjusted  to  the  rhythm  of  lyric  verse,  the  rhythm  being  identical 
in  the  two  passages.  The  full  impact  of  the  quarrel,  however,  would  be 
felt  by  the  audience,  who  were  familiar  with  the  conventions  of  their 
own  theater,  and  who  could  readily  create  the  real  scene  in  their  own 
minds  by  the  power  of  imagination  stimulated  by  the  art  of  the 
dramatist. 

When  Theseus  is  told  that  Creon  has  captured  the  two  daughters  of 
Oedipus,  he  asks  for  no  further  details  but  immediately  sends  an 
attendant  with  orders  to  the  townsfolk  to  arm  themselves  with  all  speed 
and  sally  forth  to  the  rescue.  There  is  no  hesitation  and  no  doubt  in  his 
mind,  here  or  afterward,  about  his  proper  course.  Angry  though  he  is, 
he  will  take  no  action  against  Creon  except  what  Creon's  own  conduct 
dictates ;  Creon  has  made  the  girls  prisoners,  he  shall  be  held  a  prisoner 
until  he  restores  them.  Theseus  says  nothing  about  the  cause  of  Oedipus' 
presence  in  Athens,  nothing  about  the  pity  which  he  feels  for  him 
and  his  promise  of  asylum,  nothing  about  the  benefit  which  Oedipus 
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promises  to  Athens.  He  treats  the  matter  simply  as  a  violation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Athens  by  an  alien,  taking  care  to  indicate  that  he  does 
not  hold  Thebes  responsible. 

Creon  replies  to  Theseus'  charge  by  maintaining  that  he  respects 
Athens  and  had  had  no  thought  that  his  act  would  be  regarded  as  an 
outrage.  Saying  nothing  about  his  own  ulterior  purposes,  he  implies, 
though  he  does  not  say  it  openly,  that  the  real  outrage  against  Athens 
has  been  committed,  not  by  himself,  but  by  Oedipus,  and  he  has  only 
acted  to  remove  the  guilty  person.  "I  did  not  believe,"  he  says,  "that 
Athens  could  be  so  enamored  of  a  relative  of  mine  as  to  hold  him  in 
defiance  of  me.  I  did  not  think  that  Athens  would  grant  admittance  to 
a  man  guilty  of  parricide  and  incest.  I  knew  that  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Council  of  the  Areopagus  to  prevent  such  pollution.  I  may  add 
that  I  should  not  have  gone  so  far  as  I  have  done  if  Oedipus  had  not 
stirred  my  anger  by  cursing  me.  Do  as  you  will.  Though  my  position  is 
just,  I  am  helpless.  But  you  may  be  sure  there  will  be  repri.sals  in  the 
future." 

Thus  Creon  has  shifted  the  subject  of  argument  from  his  own  mis- 
•  conduct  to  the  guilt  of  Oedipus.  To  Theseus,  Oedipus  is  a  suppliant  to 
be  protected ;  to  Creon,  he  is  a  polluted  person  to  be  shunned.  Theseus, 
however,  is  not  draAvn  into  a  discussion  on  this  subject.  Before  he  can 
speak,  even  supposing  he  wishes  to  do  so,  Oedipus  liimself  breaks  forth 
passionately  in  his  own  dei'ense.  Oedipus  never  ceases  to  be  uneasy 
about  his  own  guilt:  rationally  he  is  convinced  that  lie  is  imiocent  of 
^/  wrong,  but  in  his  heart  he  can  never  forget  that  he  is  guilty  in  fact.  He 
seeks  to  relieve  his  mind  by  repeating  his  arguments  again  and  again. 
He  also  feels,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  liis  security  in  Athens  depends 
upon  his  vindicating  his  own  innocence.  Theseus'  total  disregard  of 
the  question  cannot  make  him  forget  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  chorus 
at  his  first  coming.  But  lie  cannot  bear  to  speak  openly  in  explicit  words 
about  the  dreadful  tilings  that  he  has  done.  It  is  out  ol'  tliis  complex  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  he  now  addresses  Creon.  "You  have  used  the 
words  'parricide'  ;ind  'incest'  deliberately,  knowingly  charging  me  with 
what  I  did  unknowingly.  The  disgrace  is  yours,  not  mine.  I  speak  of 
these  things  now  against  my  will  as  I  did  them  against  my  will."  Then, 
in  moving  words  and  at  length,  he  tells  how  the  awful  things  occurred 
and  how  he  is  completely  free  from  blame. 

At  the  end  of  his  defense,  perhaps  as  a  measure  of  caution,  he  takes 
notice  of  Creon's  allusion  to  the  Areopagus  and  the  principles  it  stands 
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for.  He  fears  that  there  may  be  something  unsettling  in  this  to  Theseus 
and  the  chorus,  and  that  they  may  waver  in  their  support  of  him.  To 
counteract  the  effect  of  this  allusion  to  one  aspect  of  Athenian  piety,  he 
reminds  Creon  that  Athens  is  famous  above  all  other  cities  for  her  piety 
in  the  protection  of  suppliants  like  himself  and  his  daughters. 

When  Oedipus  has  finished,  the  chorus  expressed  their  judgment  in 
two  words:  "He  is  a  good  man."  Perhaps  Sophocles  felt  that  Oedipus' 
long  argument  was  necessary  to  overcome  any  doubts  raised  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience  by  the  specious  plea  of  Creon  and  to  make  cer- 
tain of  their  full  sympathy.  We  may  assume  that  this  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, and  that  their  favorable  opinion  is  ratified  by  the  words  of  the 
chorus. 

Theseus,  however,  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  merits  of  the  argu- 
ment on  either  side  and  nothing  about  the  points  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed. His  continued  protection  of  Oedipus  is  proof  that  he  has  not 
been  persuaded  by  Creon  to  see  any  impediment  in  Oedipus'  past  deeds. 
With  the  blunt  words,  "Enough  of  talk,"  he  turns  immediately  to 
action.  He  orders  Creon  to  take  him  to  the  place  where  the  two  girls 
are  held  prisoner,  and  promising  Oedipus  that  he  will  restore  them  to 
him  safe  and  sound,  he  leaves  the  orchestra  and  Creon  goes  with  him. 

Verses  1044-1095 

With  the  departure  of  Theseus  and  Creon,  Oedipus  is  left  alone  with 
the  chorus.  The  spectators  will  feel  assured  that  Theseus  will  make  good 
his  promise  and  bring  back  Oedipus'  daughters,  and,  being  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  the  Athenian  theater,  they  will  expect  that  after  a 
suitable  interval  someone  will  come  to  tell  them  the  story  of  the  rescue. 
But  they  will  share,  sympathetically,  the  anxiety  of  the. lonely  old  man, 
who,  seated  on  his  stone,  waits  helpless  for  his  daughters  to  be  restored 
to  his  arms. 

Theseus  had  sent  orders  to  the  men  of  Colonus  to  set  forth  with  all 
speed,  horse  and  foot,  in  pursuit  of  the  Thebans  and  their  prisoners 
(898-904).  He  is  confident  that  the  marauders  cannot  escape  (1022- 
1024).  It  may  be,  however,  that  they  are  waiting  somewhere  on  the 
road  for  Creon  to  join  them,  and  Theseus  has  ordered  Creon  to  take 
him  to  the  place  (1019-1021).  What  actually  occurs,  whether  a  battle 
is  fought  or  whether  the  Thebans  surrender  their  prisoners  without 
resistance,  the  audience  never  learns.  Sophocles  has  not  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  write  one  of  those  stirring  narratives  of  action 
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off -scene  which  are  characteristic  of  Athenian  drama.  Instead,  he  holds 
the  attention  of  the  spectator  to  those  who  are  awaiting  the  outcome — 
Oedipus  himself  and  the  chorus.  He  portrays  their  mingled  feelings  of 
hope  and  fear  in  a  choral  ode,  which  fills  the  interval  that  must  elapse 
before  the  result  can  become  known. 

The  chorus  are  excited  at  the  thought  of  the  fray  which  may  even 
now  be  taking  place.  They  think  of  one  spot  and  another  on  the  road  to 
Thebes  where  the  men  may  be  fighting.  They  wish  they  could  soar  aloft 
like  a  dove  to  watch  the  prowess  of  Athenian  arms.  Confident  of  vic- 
tory, they  still  pray  to  Zeus  and  Athena,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  to  lend 
their  aid.  As  in  the  previous  stasimon  in  praise  of  Athens  they  had 
told  of  the  gods  who  dwell  there,  so  here  again,  in  the  manner  of  Greek 
lyric,  they  raise  the  tone  above  the  level  of  merely  human  happenings 
by  their  address  to  the  gods  who  protect  their  people. 

Verses  1096-1149 

As  the  choral  song  reaches  its  formal  close,  and  the  last  strains  of  the 
antistrophe  complete  the  rhythmical  pattern  which  matches  the  pre- 
ceding strophe,  the  leader  sees  the  two  girls  approaching,  in  answer  to 
their  hopes  and  prayers,  and  in  a  moment  Oedipus,  who  cannot  see 
them,  hears  Antigone's  voice.  The  two  girls  enter  with  Theseus  and  his 
men.  Antigone's  mind  is  filled  with  gratitude  to  Theseus  for  the  rescue, 
but  Oedipus  can  think  of  nothing  but  his  joy  in  their  recovery.  He  folds 
the  sisters  in  his  arms,  vn\h  loving  endearments.  But  when  he  asks  them 
what  has  occurred,  Antigone  reminds  him  that  it  is  Theseus  who  has 
saved  them,  and  that  Oedipus  should  hear  the  story  from  him.  This 
reminds  Oedipus  of  his  obligation  to  Theseus,  and  he  turns  to  him  with 
an  apology  for  thinking  only  of  his  daughters.  He  thanks  Theseus 
wholeheartedly,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  feeling  he  holds  out  his  hands 
to  him,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  touch  his  hand  and  kiss  his  face.  But 
with  an  immediate  revulsion  of  feeling,  he  shrinks  back,  remembering 
the  stain  upon  him,  with  which  he  must  not  allow  Theseus  to  come  in 
contact."''  This  is  a  striking  revelation  of  the  abiding  sense  of  guilt  with 

"*  Albrecht  von  Blumcntlial  {op.  cit.  [.tupra,  n.  63],  p.  2.59)  expresses  tlie  followin}; 
opinion  on  this  passajje:  "Tlieseus  liat  deni  leidenschaftlich  suehenden  l^>liiiden  stunini 
seine  Hand  verweigert,  und  Oidi])us  ist  dadurch  erinnert  worden,  dass  der  Flucli  in 
den  Augen  der  Mensehen  noch  niclit  von  ihm  genommen  ist,  obwolil  er  selber  liingst 
das  Losungswort  seines  Sehicksals  vernalim  und  sieh  darum  als  ein  andorer  weiss." 
This  is  altogether  unlikely,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Theseus  never  throughout  the  play 
shows  the  slightest  repugnance  toward  Oedipus,  and  it  is  gratuitous  to  assume  that 
he  does  so  here;  (2)  Oedipus'  own  words  /carrot  rl  <foivG}  (1132)  are  a  clear  indication 
that  he  is  moved  by  a  sudden  revulsion  in  his  own  mind. 
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which  Oedipus  is  tormented  in  spite  of  his  rational  belief  in  his  guilt- 
lessness. Hitherto  in  the  play,  although,  as  has  been  seen,  this  sense  of 
guilt  has  been  ever-present  to  him,  he  has  avoided  any  mention  of  it  in 
his  plea  for  protection ;  now,  however,  his  action,  in  feeling  for  the 
hand  of  Theseus,  prompts  him  to  say,  spontaneously  and  instinctively, 
what  he  has  left  unsaid  before  in  calculated  speech  about  his  innocence. 

To  this  pitiful  gesture  Theseus  makes  no  response  whatever.  It  is  as 
if  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard.  There  is  no  sign  that  he  recoils  from 
Oedipus;  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  regards  Oedipus  as  free  of  defile- 
ment or  that  he  himself  is  undisturbed  by  the  thought  of  it.  He  is 
completely  silent,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  play,  on  the  subject  of 
Oedipus'  guilt.  But  his  action  throughout  shows  that  he  finds  nothing 
in  it  to  deter  him  from  treating  him  as  a  friend  and  affording  him  pro- 
tection. At  present,  he  only  assures  Oedipus  that  he  has  taken  no  offense 
at  not  being  thanked  immediately ;  he  has  done  what  he  promised  to  do 
and  does  not  ask  for  praise ;  as  for  the  story  of  the  exploit,  Oedipus 
can  hear  that  from  his  daughters.  This  courteous  response  from  Theseus, 
deprecating  any  further  words  on  the  subject,  and  begging  to  be  ex- 
cused from  giving  an  account  of  the  battle,  is  entirely  sound  for  real 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  it  closes  the  subject  dramatically  and  justifies 
the  omission  of  the  "messenger's  narrative"  which  the  audience  have 
been  expecting.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  imaginative  account  of  the  battle 
given  in  the  preceding  choral  ode  while  the  battle  was  actually  in 
progress  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  a  "messenger's  narrative." 
The  details  of  what  has  occurred  out  of  sight  of  the  audience  are  not 
an  essential  part  of  the  play,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  disturb  the 
singleness  of  interest. 

At  this  point,  in  the  midst  of  Theseus'  speech  (at  1149),  the  incident 
of  Creon's  attempt  to  get  Oedipus  into  his  power,  which  began  with  the 
arrival  of  Creon  (at  720),  comes  to  an  end.  In  the  formal  structure  of 
the  play,  it  has  extended  through  one  whole  episode,  one  stasimon,  and 
part  of  another  episode.  But  the  incident  itself  has  been  presented  with 
uninterrupted  continuity.  The  interplay  of  the  formal  structure  and 
the  unbroken  presentation  of  dramatic  incident  is  analogous  to  pause- 
melody  in  poetry,  where  tliere  is  free  interplay  between  the  verse  struc- 
ture and  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentences  which  convey  the 
thought.  As  a  sentence  is  carried  over  from  a  preceding  verse  to  end  in 
the  midst  of  the  following  verse,  so  the  present  incident  is  carried  over 
and  comes  to  a  full  stop  in  the  midst  of  an  episode,  indeed  in  the  midst 
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of  a  speech  of  this  episode.  The  stop  is  so  final  that  if  the  audience  had 
time  to  think  of  it  they  might  wonder  what  is  to  come  next.  Oedipus  is 
safe.  His  desire  for  a  peaceful  asylum  has  been  satisfied.  The  antagonism 
of  the  people  of  Colonus  has  been  overcome,  and  the  attempt  of  Creon 
to  remove  him  has  been  thwarted.  What  remains  ? 

Verses  1150-1210 

The  audience  is  allowed  no  time  to  think.  Instead  of  a  full  chord  on 
the  tonic  to  close  the  scene,  there  is  a  suspension  leading  into  the  en- 
suing movement.  Theseus  continues  to  speak  without  interruption,  and, 
with  a  slight  shift  of  the  musical  figure,  there  is  a  modulation  from  the 
first  part  of  his  speech  to  the  second.  He  has  been  deprecating  too  much 
concern  with  words  and  urging  the  gTcater  importance  of  deeds:  he 
does  not  desire  any  words  of  thanks  (1139),  he  has  by  his  action  made 
good  the  words  of  his  promise  (1143-1146),  he  does  not  wish  to  spend 
any  words  on  the  report  of  his  exploit  (1148).  But,  apropos,  there  is  a 
matter  requiring  some  words  which  has  just  come  to  his  attention  on 
his  way  back  to  Colonus  (1150)  ;  it  is  curious,  but  it  will  not  take  many 
words  to  tell  (1152).  A  verbal  liaison  is  thus  contrived,  of  a  kind  that 
would  have  pleased  Shakespeare. 

What  Theseus  has  to  tell  is  that  a  man  has  taken  his  seat  as  a  sup- 
pliant at  the  altar  of  Poseidon  and  that  he  wishes  to  have  speech  with 
Oedipus.  When  Oedipus  learns  that  the  man  is  a  member  of  his  own 
family,  but  comes  from  Argos,  not  from  Thebes,  he  knows  immediately 
that  it  is  his  son  Polyneices,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Tliebcs  and 
forced  to  take  shelter  at  Argos. 

The  coming  of  Polyneices,  unlike  that  of  Creon,  is  entirely  un- 
expected, and  no  one  seems  to  know  why  he  is  here.  The  coming  of 
Creon  is  dovetailed  into  the  preceding  action  by  the  forewarning  of 
Ismene.  There  is  no  effective  preparation  for  Polyneices'  coming.  It 
may  have  occurred  to  the  audience  that  if  Creon  and  Eteocles  needed 
to  have  Oedipus  in  their  power,  Polyneices  needed  him,  too.  But  noth- 
ing has  been  said  of  this  explicitly,  and  there  can  have  been  no  tliought 
of  it  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators  during  the  excitement  of  the  pre- 
ceding scene.  The  abruptness  and  surprise  of  Polyneices'  appearance 
are  plainly  intentional.  It  may  be  said  that  the  joint  between  the  scene 
which  has  just  ended  and  the  scene  which  is  now  to  begin  is  concealed 
by  the  tooling  of  the  two  surfaces  tliat  are  juxtaposed — unless  one 
wishes  to  grant  that  the  bond  is  strengthened  by  the  dowel  of  Theseus' 
insistence  upon  ivords. 
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There  is  abruptness,  again,  in  the  sudden  flaring  up  of  Oedipus' 
hatred  toward  his  son  after  the  demonstration  of  his  affection  for  his 
daughters  which  was  caused  by  his  joy  in  their  recovery.  The  thought 
of  being  brought  face  to  face  with  Polyneices  and  of  being  forced  to 
hear  his  voice  is  unbearable  to  him,  and  he  begs  that  he  may  not  be 
compelled  to  grant  his  request.  Theseus  is  annoyed  by  his  attitude,  and 
Antigone  is  distressed.  Theseus  points  out  that  he  can  listen  to  what 
Polyneices  has  to  say  without  being  bound  to  do  what  he  asks,  and  that 
piety  requires  him  to  respect  the  rights  of  a  suppliant.  Antigone,  who 
has  shown  nothing  but  a  daughter's  affection  for  her  father  from  the 
beginning,  is  now  moved  to  remonstrate  with  him  sharply  and  to  plead 
for  her  brother  at  greater  length  than  she  had  pleaded  for  Oedipus 
himself  against  the  hostility  of  the  chorus.  A  father,  she  says,  should 
not  return  evil  for  evil  to  a  son,  however  bad  the  son  may  be,  and  the 
passionate  feeling  which  he  now  displays  can  only  lead  to  a  bad  result 
as  it  did  when  he  blinded  himself  in  a  similar  mood.  She  is  plainly 
shocked  and  resentful,  and,  though  her  feelings  are  essentially  womanly, 
she  speaks  without  the  restraint  expected  of  a  woman,  still  more  of  a 
daughter  speaking  to  a  father.  Oedipus,  without  a  word  of  rebuke, 
yields  to  her  entreaty,  but  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  so  for  her 
sake.  Love  and  hate  both  have  their  way  with  him.  His  sense  of  security, 
however,  which  had  seemed  to  be  settled,  is  shaken,  and  he  begs  Theseus 
not  to  allow  anyone  to  obtain  power  over  him.  Theseus  is  annoyed  at 
this  and  answers  sharply  that  he  has  promised  once  and  does  not  need 
to  repeat  his  promise.  The  weakness  and  dependence  of  Oedipus  are 
contrasted  with  the  strength  of  his  passions. 

The  spectators,  though  they  may  have  confidence  in  Theseus'  promise, 
will  share  Oedipus'  apprehension.  There  is  a  hint  in  Theseus'  words 
(1175),  when  he  tells  Oedipus  that  it  is  possible  to  listen  to  Polyneices 
without  being  forced  to  do  what  he  does  not  wdsh  to  do,  and  a  still 
stronger  hint  in  the  repetition  of  this  thought  by  Antigone  (1187),  that 
there  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Oedipus  some  pressure  which  he 
will  not  be  able  to  resist.  There  is  no  fear  of  physical  constraint,  such 
as  was  tried  by  Creon,  but  there  may  be  something  even  more  alarm- 
ing. What  will  this  be,  the  spectators  ask  themselves,  and  how  will 
Oedipus  meet  it  ? 

With  his  final  rebuke  to  Oedipus  for  not  trusting  to  his  promise  of 
protection,  Theseus  departs,  and  he  will  give  directions  that  the  sup- 
pliant Polyneices  shall  be  allowed  immunity  to  present  himself  before 
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Oedipus.  He  could  have  sent  a  messenger  with  his  orders;  but  he  has 
no  reason  to  remain.  It  would  only  have  been  idle  curiosity  if  he  had 
lingered  to  hear  the  colloquy  between  Oedipus  and  his  son ;  and  he  has 
his  own  occupations,  which  have  already  been  interrupted  by  the  in- 
cursion of  Creon.  Nothing  is  said  about  all  this,  but  the  spectators 
would  readily  understand  it;  and,  knowing  the  ways  of  their  theater, 
they  would  understand  also  that  the  actor  who  has  been  playing  the 
part  of  Theseus  is  now  needed  for  Polyneices. 

Verses  1211-1248 

The  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  appearance  of  Polyneices,  while 
the  minds  of  Oedipus  and  his  two  daughters  are  filled  with  thoughts 
that  can  easily  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  scene,  is  occupied  by  a 
choral  song.  The  chorus  are  moved  by  the  hard  lot  of  Oedipus  to  pessi- 
mistic reflections  on  human  life:  "the  shorter  a  man's  life  is,  the  better 
it  is  for  him,  because  there  is  more  pain  in  life  than  joy ;  indeed,  it  were 
best  not  to  be  born  at  all ;  youth  is  bad,  old  age  is  worse ;  an  old  man, 
as  I  know  from  experience,  is  attacked  by  trouble  from  every  quarter — 
and  so  is  Oedipus."  Looking  back  over  Oedipus'  past,  they  see  that 
wave  after  wave  of  misfortune  has  broken  upon  him.  The  most  recent 
is  the  attack  of  Creon,  and  this  has  no  sooner  ebbed  away  than  a  new 
wave  rolls  in  from  a  new  quarter  with  the  coming  of  Polyneices.  The 
effect  of  the  poem  is  to  recover  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  for 
Oedipus.  The  rebukes  of  Antigone  and  the  annoyance  of  Theseus  in 
the  last  scene,  which  cast  blame  on  what  seems  to  them  the  "perverse 
passion"  of  Oedipus,  have  been  spoken  by  younger  persons  who  have 
had  no  experience  of  the  misery  of  old  age.  The  chorus,  old  men  them- 
selves, know  what  old  age  is.  If  it  is  ill-tempered  and  crabbed,  that  is 
sad  but  inevitable.  Oedipus  is  not  to  be  blamed,  but  pitied.  So,  though 
in  the  rational  view  of  Theseus  and  Antigone  Oedipus  has  no  cause  for 
alarm,  the  spectators  are  led  to  understand  that  for  him  the  impending 
encounter  with  his  son  is  another  misery.  The  antagonism  of  the  chorus 
has  been  overcome,  the  assault  of  Creon  has  been  repelled,  the  unknown 
purpose  of  Polyneices  may  be  harder  to  stand  against,  the  proverbial 

"third  wave." 

Verses  1249-1347 

As  the  chorus  ends,  Antigone  tells  her  father  that  she  sees  Polyneices 
approaching,  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes.  When  he  enters,  he  stops, 
struck  by  the  sight  of  his  father's  miserable  plight,  and  asks  himself 
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whether  he  should  not  Aveep  for  his  father  sooner  than  for  himself.  He 
continues  to  weep  while  he  tells  over,  as  if  to  himself,  the  sordid  details 
of  his  father's  figure  and  garb. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  these  tears,  which  the  spectators  cannot  see, 
owing  to  the  actor's  mask,  so  that  their  imagination  must  be  prompted 
by  Antigone's  words?  Why  does  Polyneices  describe  at  length  his 
father's  appearance  when  Oedipus  has  been  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  from  the  beginning  of  the  play? 

It  is  easier  to  answer  these  questions  after  reading  Polyneices'  ensuing 
speech,  but  the  audience  have  not  yet  heard  it.  They  know  that  Poly- 
neices has  neglected  his  father  entirely  during  the  time  of  his  wander- 
ings. They  have  heard  Oedipus  charge  him,  as  well  as  the  others  in 
Thebes,  with  being  the  cause  of  these  wanderings.  They  know  that 
Polyneices  himself  has  now  been  driven  out  of  Thebes,  that  he  has  taken 
refuge  in  Argos,  and  that  he  is  planning  a  campaign  to  recover  his 
throne.  They  do  not  know  his  purpose  in  coming  to  Colonus,  or  what  he 
desires  to  accomplish  by  an  interview  with  his  father.  But  they  know 
enough.  They  can  understand  that,  whatever  he  intends  to  ask  of  his 
father,  he  must  be  overcome  with  shame  at  appearing  before  him  and 
asking  any  favor  of  him,  and  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  overcome  Oedipus'  long-standing  resentment.  They  will  understand 
that,  exile  though  he  is,  he  is  not  a  helpless  wanderer  like  his  father, 
but  has  powerful  support  in  Argos.  They  will  understand  that  under 
these  circumstances  he  must  have  given  careful  thought  to  the  manner 
of  his  appeal  to  Oedipus,  and  they  will  suspect  that  his  tears  are  part 
of  the  plan  which  he  has  prepared.  By  them  he  will  win  attention  and 
sympathy.  So  Xenophon,  on  a  momentous  occasion,  when  it  was  im- 
perative that  he  should  restore  the  morale  of  the  army,  silently  wept 
for  some  minutes  as  he  confronted  them  before  beginning  his  address. 
But  Polyneices'  tears  are  not  wholly  the  result  of  craft.  Agitated  as  he 
is  by  the  prospect  of  meeting  his  injured  father,  he  cannot  avoid  a  dis- 
play of  emotion ;  and,  besides,  though  he  has  been  so  hardhearted  as  to 
abandon  his  father  to  his  misery,  he  cannot  but  be  moved  when  he  sees 
the  pitiable  result  of  his  conduct. 

Polyneices  does  not  address  his  father.  Speaking  with  informal 
intimacy  to  his  sisters,  he  puts  into  words  the  picture  of  his  father's 
misery  which  is  presented  to  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself. 
For  the  spectators  the  effect  of  this  is  double.  The  description  of 
Oedipus'  appearance  renews  the  pity  which  they  felt  for  him  when 


./ 
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they  saw  liim  first ;  at  the  same  time  it  makes  clearer  to  them  the  mix- 
ture of  motives  which  are  operating  in  the  mind  of  Polyneices.  His 
pity  is  spontaneous,  but  he  is  also  speaking  for  effect.  Oedipus  cannot 
see  his  tears.  He  must,  therefore,  make  evident  to  him  by  words  the 
things  that  move  him  to  tears,  hoping  in  this  way  to  assure  Oedipus  of 
his  sympathy  and  at  the  same  time  to  stir  in  him  a  livelier  self-pity 
which  will  make  him  more  ready  to  accept  the  relief  which  Polyneices, 
in  his  own  interest,  is  about  to  offer  him.  At  last,  professing  not  to 
have  known  hitherto  to  what  a  pass  Oedipus  has  come,  he  acknowledges 
the  wickedness  of  his  own  neglect  and  begs  Oedipus  for  the  mercy  and 
forgiveness  which  Zeus  himself  shows  in  his  dealings  with  men. 

With  this,  he  ceases  speaking  and  waits  for  a  response  (1270).  But 
no  words  come  from  Oedipus  or  from  the  sisters.  A  moment  passes. 
"Why  are  you  silent?"  he  cries;  "Speak,  if  only  in  anger."  Again 
silence.  Baffled,  he  turns  to  his  sisters  and  begs  them  to  intercede  with 
their  father  and  persuade  him  to  make  some  reply.  Antigone  could  have 
done  this,  as  she  had  previously  urged  Oedipus  to  admit  Polyneices  to 
his  presence.  Instead,  she  advises  Polyneices  to  say  plainly  what  he  has 
come  for.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  been  moved  by  his  protestations. 
She  feels  the  instinctive  pity  of  a  sister  for  a  brother  in  misfortune, 
giving  a  hint  of  it  in  the  word  with  which  she  addresses  him.  But  she 
does  not  put  herself  on  his  side  in  support  of  his  plea.  She  herself  has 
suffered  with  Oedipus,  and  Polyneices  is  partly  to  blame  for  their  suf- 
ferings. She  is  not  ready  to  forget  and  forgive  at  his  first  word  of 
repentance. 

Beginning  the  statement  of  his  case,  which  Antigone  has  advised  him 
to  make,  Polyneices  begs  the  chorus,  his  father,  and  his  sisters  to  show 
him  the  same  consideration  which  Theseus  has  shown.  He  does  not  re- 
quire their  protection — that  has  been  granted  him  by  Theseus, — but  he 
feels  hostility  in  their  mood,  which  he  deprecates. 

"I  will  tell  you,  father,  what  I  have  come  for.  I  am  an  exile  from 
Thebes,  because  by  right  of  seniority  I  claimed  the  throne  which  was 
formerly  yours.  My  younger  brother  Eteocles  gained  popular  support 
and  drove  me  out.  I  attribute  this  unhappy  event  to  the  malipiiant 
Power  which  has  worked  against  you  and  through  you,  and  what  I 
have  heard  from  seers  supports  me  in  this  view." 

Polyneices'  remark  about  the  malignant  Power  which  is  connected 
with  Oedipus,  and  in  which  he  finds  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  with  his 
brother  and  his  own  exile,  is  a  hint  to  Oedipus  that  since  he  is  somehow 
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responsible  for  the  disaster,  he  also  has  some  responsibility  for  putting 
things  right.  What  Polyneices  has  learned  from  seers,  and  what  bear- 
ing it  has  upon  the  view  which  he  has  expressed,  he  does  not  immediately 
disclose.  To  explain  this  he  must  continue  his  narrative  (1301  yap). 

"I  went  to  Argos,  married  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  and  assembled 
an  army  with  which  to  drive  out  Eteocles  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
What,  then,  have  I  come  for?  I  have  come  with  an  earnest  petition  on 
my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my  allies,  who  .  . ." 

Without  stating  what  his  petition  is,  Polyneices  proceeds  to  an  ac- 
count, some  fifteen  lines  in  length,  of  the  noble  champions  whom  he  has 
enlisted  in  his  cause.  In  this  he  seeks  to  give  weight  to  his  petition  by 
dwelling  on  the  prestige  of  the  men  who  have  recognized  his  cause  as 
just.  To  say  that  the  list  of  the  Seven  is  given  because  it  is  conven- 
tionally demanded  in  any  treatment  of  the  Theban  story  is  to  attribute 
to  Sophocles  a  motive  both  unworthy  and  unnecessary. 

"We  all  beg  you  to  relax  your  wrath,  now  that  I  am  proceeding 
against  my  brother,  who  robbed  me  of  my  fatherland.  For  oracles  say 
that  the  side  to  which  you  attach  yourself  will  be  victorious." 

Here  at  last  he  ventures  to  state  in  the  briefest  words  and,  as  it  were, 
casually,  what  the  real  purpose  of  his  coming  is.  It  is  not  to  win  his 
father's  forgiveness  and  to  make  amends  for  the  past,  though  these  too 
are  essential  to  his  plan,  but  to  obtain  the  allegiance  of  Oedipus  in  the 
undertaking  upon  which  his  heart  is  set. 

He  closes  with  a  summary  supplication,  in  which  he  speaks  plainly. 
"Your  lot  and  mine  are  the  same.  We  both  are  beggars,  living  on  the 
bounty  of  strangers.  Eteocles  is  living  at  ease  and  laughing  at  us.  With 
your  help  I  shall  easily  win.  I  can  drive  him  out  and  restore  you  and 
myself  to  our  own  home.  If  you  join  with  me,  this  can  be  done ;  if  not, 
I  am  lost." 

In  listening  to  the  speech  of  Polyneices  the  attentive  spectator  will 
be  surprised  by  Polyneices'  conception  of  his  offense  against  his  father. 
Polyneices  knows  that  his  father  has  cause  for  anger  against  him.  He 
expresses  deep  contrition  and  pleads  for  forgiveness.  But  the  only  thing 
for  which  he  asks  forgiveness  is  his  neglect  of  him  during  his  exile. 
There  is,  however,  an  earlier  and  weightier  cause  for  anger,  which 
Oedipus  has  revealed  in  the  scene  with  Ismene:  the  two  brothers  had 
not  lifted  a  hand  to  prevent  his  banishment  (427-430,  441-444).  And 
there  is  a  later  cause  in  the  news  which  Ismene  had  brought  (448) :  the 
brothers  might  have  taken  the  oracle  which  had  come  to  Thebes  as  an 
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injunction  to  restore  Oedipus  to  his  home  and  throne,  but  they  have 
chosen  to  hold  the  throne,  each  demanding  it  for  himself.  Polyneices 
says  nothing  of  these  two  causes  of  anger  and  does  not  include  them  in 
his  confession  of  sin. 

The  spectator  will  surely  remark  this  curious  fact,  and  he  might  ex- 
plain it  to  himself  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  may  be  that  Polyneices  feels 
no  guilt  whatever  on  this  score.  Oedipus'  banishment  had  been  decreed 
by  the  city  (440),  and  his  sons,  boys  at  the  time,  had  had  no  power  to 
prevent  it.  Later,  the  oracle  that  came  to  Thebes  was  interpreted  by  all, 
by  Creon,  by  Eteocles,  and  by  Polyneices  himself,  as  meaning  that  the 
city  would  be  safe  from  the  assault  of  Polyneices  if  the  city  could  get 
Oedipus  into  its  power.  Thus,  Polyneices  would  regard  it  as  a  settled 
thing  that  either  he  or  his  brother  should  be  king,  and  that  the  oracle 
did  not  contemplate  the  possibility  that  his  father  might  be  restored 
to  the  throne.  A  historian,  treating  the  play  as  a  document,  and  weigh- 
ing evidence,  probabilities,  and  motives,  might  regard  this  as  a  plausible 
reconstruction  of  events ;  and  if  these  were  the  facts,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Polyneices  should  suppose  that  his  father  blamed  him  in  any  way 
for  his  banishment.  If  this  sin  was  not  on  Polyneices'  conscience,  his 
failure  to  include  it  in  his  confession  is  comprehensible ;  and,  further- 
more, his  whole  attempt  to  obtain  his  father's  forgiveness,  which  to  the 
spectator  who  knows  Oedipus  in  his  present  mood  seems  bound  to  fail, 
is  also  comprehensible. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  wliich  Polyneices'  procedure  may  be  ex- 
plained. It  is  possible  that  although  Polyneices  is  fully  aware  of  all 
the  ground  for  Oedipus'  anger,  he  chooses  to  confess  to  only  one  of  his 
sins,  the  most  venial  one,  hoping  that  by  dwelling  on  tliat  lie  may  so 
move  Oedipus'  feelings  that  in  the  weariness  of  a  life  of  privation  and 
in  the  prospect  of  being  restored  to  his  home  Oedipus  will  overlook  the 
more  serious  offenses  and  yield  to  the  promise  of  relief  from  his  present 
misery.  Now  these  two  explanations  are  incompatible.  Tliey  cannot  both 
be  true ;  and  the  question  is,  not  what  a  sober  historian  would  make  of 
the  evidence,  but  what  a  spectator  would  feel  whose  emotions  have  been 
stirred  by  the  action  of  the  play,  Avho  has  heard  from  Oedipus'  own  lips 
the  causes  of  his  anger,  and  who  has  accepted  his  views  as  based  on  fact. 
He  will  think  only  of  the  second  explanation.  The  historian,  recognizing 
that  Polyneices'  present  conduct  is  not  unreasonable,  will  look  ujion 
him  as  an  honest  man;  the  spectator  will  almost  certainly  feel  that 
Polyneices'  plea  is  artful  and  disingenuous,  based  on  the  cynical  hope 
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that  his  father's  spirit  is  broken,  and  that  he  can  carry  him  away  on  a 
flood  of  tears  and  the  promise  of  comfort  for  the  future. 

Polyneices'  purpose  in  coming  is  to  win  Oedipus  to  his  side — nothing 
more.  To  accomplish  this  he  must  try  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the 
past,  and  he  must  urge  the  promise  of  the  future.  It  is  with  these  two 
points  in  mind  that  he  presents  himself  before  his  father.  Logical  con- 
secutiveness  in  the  presentation  of  his  case  is  disturbed  by  the  emotional 
disturbance  which  is  caused  by  the  sight  of  his  father's  pitiable  con- 
dition, and  by  something  like  a  sense  of  shame.  A  fear,  too,  that  a  blunt 
request  will  bring  a  blunt  refusal  makes  him  reluctant  to  state  his  wish 
in  plain  terms.  But  in  the  end  he  does  both  things  that  he  had  seen  he 
must  do.  He  fir.st  seeks  to  obtain  his  father's  forgiveness  for  the  past  by  j^/ 
showing  distress  at  his  unhappy  plight,  by  confessing  his  own  shameful 
neglect  and  expressing  full  repentance,  and  by  appealing  to  the  divine 
grace  of  mercy.  Failing,  seemingly,  in  this,  he  proceeds  to  the  hope  for 
the  future.  His  whole  mind  is  absorbed  in  his  grievance  against  his 
brother,  his  desire  for  vengeance,  and  his  ambition  to  recover  the 
throne.  His  device  for  obtaining  Oedipus'  support  in  accomplishing  • 
these  things  is  to  insist  on  the  identity  of  their  interests.  Both  are  exiles, 
both  are  beggars,  both  are  dependent  on  the  favor  of  strangers,  both 
are  the  objects  of  Eteocles'  mockery;  both  will  be  restored  to  their 
home  if  Polyneices  is  victorious.  He  assumes  that  Oedipus  has  no 
thought  of  reassuming  the  throne  himself,  and  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  see  Polyneices,  his  elder  son  and  proper  heir,  succeed  to  it  in  his 
place.  His  purpose  is  fundamentally  and  almost  entirely  selfish.  He 
may  have  convinced  himself  that  he  is  moved  by  kindness  to  Oedipus, 
but  he  would  never  have  thought  of  showing  kindness  if  he  had  not 
needed  Oedipus'  support.  There  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  specious  gen- 
erosity and  filial  affection  in  his  appeal,  which  may  or  may  not  deceive 
the  audience.  The  shrewder  ones  among  them  would  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  art  with  which  an  essentially  selfish  man  is  so  presented  that  he 
seems  to  deserve  at  least  a  degree  of  sympathy. 

The  strength  and  weakness  of  Polyneices'  appeal  are  brought  into 
clearer  light  if  it  is  compared  with  the  earlier  attempt  of  Creon  to  obtain 
Oedipus'  support.  Creon,  like  Polyneices,  undertakes  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  persuasion,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
force.  But  for  Polyneices  the  use  of  force  is  impossible ;  he  is  alone  and 
unsupported  and  a  suppliant ;  his  very  weakness  is  disarming  and  cal- 
culated to  kindle  some  warmth  of  sympathy.  Creon,  in  his  first  speech. 
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is  composed  aud  confident;  Polyneices  from  the  beginning  betrays 
agitation  and  emotional  excitement,  his  manner  is  tense  and  pressing 
throughout.  Both  alike  dwell  upon  the  miserable  and  degraded  condi- 
tion of  Oedipus,  both,  doubtless,  with  the  hope  of  tempting  him  to  yield 
to  the  promise  of  a  better  life.  But  Creon  shows  himself  wiser  than 
Polyneices  in  this,  because  he  includes  a  picture  of  the  sad  lot  of  Antig- 
one which  might  well  increase  Oedipus'  readiness  to  yield ;  Polj'neices 
^  pays  no  heed  to  her  though  she  too  has  suifered  from  the  neglect  of  his 
father,  which  he  professes  to  repent  of.  In  Creon's  plea  there  is  a  tone 
of  unctuous  hypocrisy,  whereas  Polyneices,  selfish  though  he  is  and 
absorbed  in  his  own  grievance  and  ambition,  speaks  openly  and  with 
sincerity.  Creon  says  nothing  of  the  political  purpose  of  his  mission, 
Polyneices  gives  a  full  account  of  his  fortunes  and  his  plans  for  mend- 
ing them.  Altogether,  there  was  little  or  nothing  in  Creon's  appeal  to 
shake  Oedipus'  steadfastness,  and  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him  but 
violence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  well  be  temptation  in  Poly- 
neices' words  and  manner.  By  one  little  word  of  consent  he  aud  Antigone 
could  be  restored  to  their  home  and  live  there  in  peace  (one  feels  that 
there  is  no  thought  in  Polyneices'  mind  of  excluding  Oedipus  from  the 
city  as  Creon  had  intended  to  do,  and  indeed  Oedipus  does  not  tax  him 
with  this)  ;  he  could  provide  for  the  succession  of  his  elder  son  to  the 
throne,  and  by  aiding  the  cause  of  Polyneices  and  his  allies  he  could 
have  revenge  upon  Creon  and  Eteocles  and  the  city  that  had  banished 
him.  He  might  well  recall  Theseus'  admonition  that  pride  and  resent- 
ment are  of  no  avail  to  a  man  in  affliction  (592).  All  this  will  pass 
through  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  and  they  will  understand  that  there 
was  less  obstruction  to  the  fulfillment  of  Oedipus'  desire  to  remain  at 
Colonus  in  the  first  opposition  of  the  people  to  his  admittance  among 
them,  and  in  the  forcible  attempt  of  Creon  to  carry  him  away,  than  in 
the  subtle  temptation  effected  by  the  intimate  and  moving  appeal  of 
his  exiled  son. 

The  chorus  expresses  no  explicit  judgment  concerning  Polyneices' 
plight  or  plea,  though  something  of  this  sort  might  conventionally  be 
expected  of  them.  All  the  leader  says  is,  "Make  a  suitable  answer,  Oed- 
ipus, and  let  him  go."  This,  after  the  urgency  of  Polyneices,  has  the 
deflationary  effect  of  the  words  of  a  chairman  who  calmly  and  impar- 
tially calls  upon  the  next  speaker,  though  the  phrase  "let  him  go"  sug- 
gests that  they  do  not  expect  a  suitable  answer  to  be  favorable  to 
Polyneices. 
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Verses  1348-1398 

Nothing  that  Polyneices  has  said  or  done  has  shaken  even  a  little  Oed- 
ipus' rooted  and  inveterate  resentment.  Polyneices  has  banished  his 
father  from  his  home  and  made  his  life  a  life  of  misery.  This  nothing 
can  change ;  forgiveness  is  impossible.  For  the  future,  Oedipus  finds  in 
his  son's  attempt  to  wrest  back  the  throne  from  Eteocles  an  occasion 
for  a  curse  upon  both  his  sons  more  appalling  than  any  he  has  yet 
conceived.  He  has  already  declared  (425-427)  that  Eteocles  shall  not 
hold  his  place  in  Thebes  and  that  Polyneices  shall  never  return.  He 
recalls  this  as  a  curse,  intensifying  it  by  the  implication  that  they  will 
both  lose  their  lives  in  the  impending  conflict.  To  this  he  adds  what  is 
in  effect  a  second  curse,  that  they  will  be  slain  each  by  the  other.  Iron- 
ically, this  second  curse  would  not  have  been  pronounced  if  Polyneices 
had  not  insisted  upon  seeing  Oedipus  and  if  Theseus  had  not  supported 
his  request.  His  answer  is  delivered  neither  with  cold  precision  nor  with 
the  incoherence  of  a  man  who  cannot  phrase  his  thoughts  and  feelmgs. 
His  speech  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  almost  speechless  with  anger  (as  he 
had  wished  to  remain) ,  but  who  knows  precisely  what  he  wishes  to  say. 
The  poetry  in  which  the  speech  is  composed  is  such  that  the  spell  of  it 
will  hardly  release  one  to  analyze  the  thought,  and  the  analysis  is 
bound  to  be  a  desecration  and  a  ruinous  loss.  This  must  be  granted,  as 
always. 

"Men,  if  Theseus  had  not  asked  me  to  speak  to  him,  he  would  never 
have  heard  my  voice.  Now  he  shall  hear  something  that  will  not  gladden 
his  life. 

"Villain,  when  you  held  the  throne  that  your  brother  now  holds,  you 
drove  me  into  exile  and  reduced  me  to  my  present  state.  You  weep  for 
me,  now  that  you  are  in  the  same  plight.  I  do  not  want  your  tears. 
Endurance  is  my  portion  while  I  live.  And  while  I  live,  I  shall  remember 
that  you  are  my  murderer.  You  brought  me  to  this  pass,  and  I  should 
no  longer  be  alive  if  I  had  not  had  these  daughters  to  care  for  me.  They 
have  done  everything.  You  have  behaved  as  if  you  were  no  son  of  mine. 

"You  are  already  paying  for  what  you  have  done,  but  there  is  heavier 
payment  due,  now  that  your  army  is  on  the  march  toward  Thebes.  You 
will  never  conquer  Thebes.  You  will  fail,  with  the  stain  of  blood  upon 
you,  you  and  your  brother  likewise.  This  curse  I  have  already  uttered, 
and  I  summon  it  now  again  to  my  aid:  so  will  you  understand  that  it 
had  been  wiser  not  to  dishonor  me,  blind  though  I  am.  These  did  not  so. 
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You,  with  your  supplication  and  your  dream  of  a  throne,  are  helpless 
against  this  curse. 

"Begone,  vile  wretch.  I  disown  you.  And  take  with  you  this  curse 
which  I  hereby  summon  against  you:  you  shall  neither  conquer  Thebes 
nor  return  to  Argos,  you  shall  slay  your  brother  who  drove  you  out 
and  be  slain  by  him.  Thereto  I  invoke  Tartarus  and  the  deities  of  this 
shrine,  and  Ares,  who  brought  this  hatred  between  you.  You  have  heard. 
Now  go,  and  tell  the  Thebans  and  your  allies  that  these  are  the  honors 
which  Oedipus  has  apportioned  to  his  sons." 

This  speech  reveals  no  new  traits  in  Oedipus,  but  it  exhibits  the 
powerful  forces  of  his  nature  with  concentrated  intensity.  The  hatred 
of  the  outraged  father  for  his  unnatural  son  is  implacable  and  issues 
at  the  end  in  a  dreadful  curse.  Whether  the  audience,  or  Theseus,  would 
have  condemned  him  for  carrying  his  hatred  to  such  lengths,  it  is,  per- 
haps, impossible  to  say.  In  any  case,  they  could  not  forget  that  Poly- 
neices  had  broken  the  most  solemn  commandment  recognized  by  the 
Greeks.  Antigone  would  certainly  have  condemned  her  father  without 
question  in  spite  of  her  brother's  black  guilt:  "a  father  should  not  return 
evil  for  evil  to  a  son,  however  bad  he  may  be"  (1189-1191).  But  she 
is  a  woman,  and  a  woman  to  whom  such  hatred  is  impossible.  The  chorus 
are  noncommittal.  If  we  look  ahead,  we  see  that  nothing  is  said  in  the 
ensuing  scene  by  either  Polyneices  or  Antigone  in  reprobation  of  Oed- 
ipus' denunciation  and  curse.  Sophocles  himself,  as  we  know  from  the 
words  that  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Antigone,  was  aware  that  some 
might  choose  to  urge  her  gentler  and  more  humane  view  as  against  the 
old  law  of  inexorable  hatred.  But  actually  he  offers  no  answer  of  his 
own,  by  the  mouth  of  the  chorus  or  of  Theseus  or  otherwise  in  the  course 
of  the  play,  to  the  question  whether  Oedipus'  conduct  is  right  or  wrong. 
He  presents  Oedipus  to  the  audience  as  the  man  he  conceives  him  to  be, 
and  that  is  the  end. 

The  other  aspect  of  Oedipus'  nature,  which  has  been  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  audience  from  the  beginning,  is  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion again  side  by  side  with  the  grimmer  aspect  which  has  just  been 
considered.  By  speaking  twice  of  the  unselfish  devotion  of  his  daughters 
with  affection  and  gratitude  he  deepens  the  blackness  of  his  sons'  be- 
havior. But  in  doing  so  he  gives  evidence  again  of  the  other  side  of  his 
character,  which  completes  the  portrait  of  him  as  a  "great-souled"  man, 
strong  in  love  and  strong  in  hate.  He  obeys  the  rule  so  often  heard  that 
a  man  should  love  his  friends  and  hate  his  enemies,  and  he  obeys  it  in 
the  grand  manner. 
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Verses  1399-1446 

When  Oedipus  has  concluded  his  denunciation,  he  resolutely  turns  his 
back  on  his  son,  determined  to  hear  no  more  and  say  no  more.  Polyneices 
makes  no  further  entreaty,  but  with  bitter  disappointment  accepts  his 
defeat.  His  father's  answer  to  his  petition  is  such  as  he  dare  not  report 
to  his  allies ;  but  still  he  must  go  on  with  his  enterprise  and  take  the 
chances.  Then,  addressing  his  sisters,  he  begs  that  they  at  least  will  not 
forsake  him,  that  they  will  not  refuse  him  the  last  offices  of  burial  if 
his  father's  curse  is  fulfilled. 

Antigone,  who  has  been  standing  with  her  father  and  her  sister,  is 
shocked  to  hear  that  her  brother's  purpose  is  not  changed.  Impulsively 
she  crosses  to  Polyneices  and  implores  him  to  turn  his  army  back  to 
Argos  and  not  destroy  himself  and  Thebes.  AVith  the  utmost  earnestness 
she  says  everything  she  can  think  of  to  dissuade  him,  but  nothing  that 
she  can  say  shakes  his  fixed  determination. 

Polyneices  is  confronted  by  two  issues  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
response.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  been  refused  his  father's  support, 
upon  which  he  had  based  sure  hope  of  success.  This,  however,  is  not 
fatal.  He  can  still  push  forward  for  a  decision  against  his  brother ;  and 
he  can  fight  with  him  on  equal  terms,  because  neither  will  have  Oedipus' 
support.  He  has  distinguished  allies,  who  are  only  awaiting  his  return 
to  march  forward.  Honor,  therefore,  demands  that  he  should  not  give 
up.  The  thought  of  his  brother's  usurpation  and  a  life  of  exile  for  him- 
self is  intolerable.  But,  in  the  second  place,  his  father  has  declared  (and 
such  a  declaration  is  a  curse  with  power)  that  his  assault  upon  Thebes 
will  fail  and  that  he  himself  will  be  slain.  This  prediction  is  enough  to 
induce  despair.  But  Polyneices  does  not  allow  despair  to  affect  his  pur- 
pose: he  will  go  on,  not  with  hope,  but  with  grim  determination.  Antig- 
one, on  the  other  hand,  looks  upon  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  woman  and  a  loving  sister.  She  urges  that  the  expedition,  which 
was  unwise  in  the  beginning,  must  surely  be  abandoned  in  the  face  of 
the  possible  fulfillment  of  the  curse.  However,  though  the  brother  and 
sister  draw  different  conclusions,  their  attitude  toward  the  curse  is  the 
same.  Both  are  sobered  by  it,  but  neither  regards  it  as  a  sure  prediction. 
This  is  the  normal  reaction  of  a  Greek  to  a  curse  or  an  oracle,  emotional 
acceptance  coupled  with  rational  skepticism. 

The  dialogue  is  a  touching  display  of  fraternal  affection.  Polyneices, 
though  his  thoughts  are  fixed  mostly  on  the  business  before  him,  shows 


ly 
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tenderness  for  bis  sister  and  respect  for  her  dutiful  behavior  toward 
her  father.  Antigone's  heart  is  set  upon  saving  her  brother  at  all  costs 
from  the  fate  that  may  be  awaiting  him.  She  has  not  abandoned  her 
loyalty  to  her  father,  and  she  has  not  a  word  to  say  against  his  treat- 
ment of  Polyneices;  but  for  the  moment  her  whole  thought  and  devotion 
are  for  her  brother.  She  has  left  her  father,  by  whom  she  has  stood 
throughout  the  play  (except  when  she  was  a  prisoner),  and  placed 
herself  by  her  brother's  side.  They  two  are  visibly  set  over  against  the 
pathetic  but  forbidding  figure  of  Oedipus,  and  this  opposition  is  not 
weakened  though  Ismene  is  still  standing  with  him.  When  PoljTieices 
departs,  Antigone  follows  him  for  a  few  steps  till  he  is  out  of  sight. 
Considering  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  in  Oedipus'  treatment  of 
Polyneices,  and  weighing  the  opposite  claims  of  justice  and  mercy,  the 
audience  would  for  the  moment  be  moved  by  the  sad  spectacle  of  Antig- 
one's grief  to  feel  that  the  balance  inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy.  The 
harshness  of  the  old  man's  nature  has  been  manifested  more  than  once 
in  the  play,  but  the  poignancy  of  the  present  scene  makes  it  darker  still. 

Verses  1447-1499 

After  the  departure  of  Polyneices  there  is  a  momentary  cessation  of 
speech  and  action.  Antigone,  who  has  been  unable  to  persuade  her 
brother  to  abandon  his  rash  undertakings,  has  been  parted  from  him, 
perhaps  forever,  and  stands  looking  after  him  in  an  attitude  of  grief 
and  despair.  Over  against  her,  on  the  other  side  of  the  orchestra, 
Oedipus,  who  has  been  silent  and  aloof  during  the  conversation  between 
brother  and  sister,  is  sitting  motionless  on  his  stone,  in  aspect  coldly 
indifferent  to  his  son's  departure,  but  seething,  one  may  guess,  from 
the  tumult  of  his  emotional  outburst  and  its  consequences.  The  chorus 
are  silent  and  still.  Then,  as  they  begin  to  sing,  Antigone  slowly  turns, 
recrosses  to  her  father,  and  takes  up  her  old  post  by  his  side. 

In  their  song  the  chorus  give  expression  at  first  to  reflections  which 
have  been  stirred  by  the  distressing  scene  which  they  had  just  wit- 
nessed. But  at  the  last  line  of  the  first  strophe  the  quiet  is  shattered  by 
a  peal  of  thunder.""  At  this  Oedipus  starts  to  his  feet  in  excitement  and 

«''  Karl  Eeinhardt  (SophoUes,  3d  cd.,  Frankfort-am-Main,  1947,  p.  291)  insists 
that  the  first  thunderclap  comes  before  the  beginning  of  the  chorus  at  verse  1447. 
So  also  Wilamowitz  (op.  cit.  [supra,  n.  16],  p.  333).  Against  this  view  several  argu- 
ments may  be  advanced.  (1)  It  would  be  clumsily  artificial  to  make  the  thunder 
follow  iminediatelv  upon  the  departure  of  Polyneices,  as  if  it  were  controlled  by 
the  structure  of  the  play.  (2)  It  is  natural  for  the  chorus  to  make  some  remark  about 
the  previous  scene,  and  after  such  a  scene  the  dochmiacs,  which  Reinhardt  believes 
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begs  that  someone  go  and  summon  Theseus.  When  Antigone  asks  why 
he  is  to  be  summoned,  Oedipus  replies,  "This  winged  bolt  of  Zeus  will 
lead  me  presently  to  Hades."  A  second  thunderclap  throws  the  chorus 
into  still  greater  terror.  Oedipus  says  again  that  his  end  is  at  hand,  but 
to  Antigone's  question  how  he  can  know  this  his  only  reply  is  that  he 
is  well  assured  of  it  and  begs  again  that  Theseus  be  brought.  At  a  third 
peal  the  chorus  give  renewed  expression  to  their  alarm,  suggesting  this 
time  that  the  thunder  may  portend  some  danger  from  the  presence  of 
Oedipus.  This  is  a  natural  recurrence  of  their  first  fear  of  him,  which 
they  had  almost  forgotten.  Oedipus,  however,  speaks  only  of  his  press- 
ing need  of  Theseus:  he  must  fulfill,  while  there  is  yet  time,  the  promise 
which  he  has  made  to  repay  Theseus  for  his  generous  protection.  With 
this  the  chorus  lift  up  their  voices  and  call  to  Theseus  to  come  and 
receive  the  boon  which  Oedipus  offers;  and  immediately  Theseus  is 
present. 

Formally  this  commos  is  constructed  with  perfect  symmetry.  Between 
the  first  strophe  and  antistrophe,  between  the  first  antistrophe  and  the 
second  strophe,  and  between  the  second  strophe  and  antistrophe,  there 
are  anapestic  passages,  in  each  of  which  Oedipus  has  two  verses,  Anti- 
gone one,  and  then  Oedipus  two  more.  But  the  peals  of  thunder  are  not 
introduced  symmetrically.  The  first  breaks  the  first  strophe  at  its  close, 
the  second  precedes  the  first  antistrophe,  and  the  third  precedes  the 
second  strophe;  and  there  is  not  a  fourth.  The  three  peals  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  pattern  of  the  commos.  Thunder  cannot  be  controlled 
by  art.  But  the  movement  of  thought  and  feeling  corresponds  to  the 
pattern.  The  first  strophe  relates  to  the  circumstances  of  the  scene 
which  has  just  ended;  the  second  antistrophe,  with  the  call  for  Theseus, 
begins  the  action  of  the  ensuing  scene ;  the  intervening  first  antistrophe 
and  second  strophe  are  concerned  with  the  storm  and  the  terror  which 
it  arouses. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  action  precipitated  by  the  thunder,  we 
should  consider  how  the  play  stands  with  the  audience  at  the  moment 
when  Antigone  takes  leave  of  her  brother.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
further  events.  The  w'heels  of  action  seemingly  have  ceased  to  turn. 
The  cessation  of  speech  and  action,  which  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
resembles  a  "grand  pause"  such  as  is  sometimes  found  in  musical  scores. 

to  be  caused  by  the  thunder,  are  not  surprising.  (3)  The  general  observations  about 
fate  would  be  impossible  after  a  thunderclap.  (4)  Oedipus  would  not  wait  to  listen 
to  these  observations,  but  would  respond  instantly  to  the  thunder,  as  he  does  in 
verse  1457. 
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The  time  that  elapses  between  the  disappearance  of  Polyneiees  and  the 
first  notes  of  the  choral  song  would  not  be  long  enough  to  cause  any 
restlessness  in  the  audience,  but  long  enough,  perhaps,  to  make  them 
wonder  what  may  be  coming  next.  The  position  of  Oedipus  and  Antig- 
one at  Colonus  is  finally  secure ;  they,  and  the  audience,  have  no  fur- 
ther grounds  for  apprehension  on  that  score.  Tidings  of  the  further 
fortunes  of  Polyneiees  and  of  Thebes  might  be  thought  of  as  still  to 
come.  Euripides  crowded  many  features  of  the  Theban  legend  into  a 
single  play,  Phoenissae,  and  perhaps  something  of  the  same  sort  is  to 
be  done  here.  But  such  a  development  would  require  an  almost  im- 
possible condensation  of  time  and  can  scarcely  be  expected  within  the 
framework  of  the  present  play.  Before  the  question,  what  is  to  come 
next,  can  be  answered  or  perhaps  even  framed,  the  chorus  begins  to 
sing,  and  in  a  moment  the  new  movement  is  startlingly  announced  by 
the  thunderclap,  which  is  immediately  interpreted  by  Oedipus  as  the 
signal  of  his  imminent  death. 

There  has  been  nothing  whatever  to  suggest  to  the  audience  that 
Oedipus'  end  is  at  hand.  That  he  will  some  day  die  and  be  buried  in 
Colonus,  they  know ;  but  nothing  has  been  said  to  make  them  expect  it 
within  the  compass  of  the  play.  The  issue  from  the  beginning  has  been 
the  establishment  of  Oedipus'  security  in  Colonus.  It  might  be  argued 
that  since  that  security  will  not  be  complete  until  he  is  dead  and  buried, 
the  issue  has  not  been  finally  determined.  This  is  true ;  Sophocles  too 
knew  that  no  man  can  be  called  happy  till  he  is  dead.  But  he  has  chosen 
to  write  the  play  in  such  a  way  that  the  audience  will  have  no  anticipa- 
tion of  the  last  act,  and  that  it  will  come  to  them  with  the  impact  of  a 
tremendous  surprise. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  prospect  of  death  is  indeterminate  and 
comes  in  the  early  part  of  the  play ;  in  the  intervening  part  the  audi- 
ence has  been  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  present  perils.  In  the 
prologue,  Oedipus  had  said,  "The  oracle  predicted  that  I  should  end 
my  life  here,  and  that  I  should  be  forewarned  of  the  end  by  certain 
convulsions  of  nature"  (91-95).  This  does  indeed  describe  the  end  of 
the  play;  and  the  spectators,  accustomed  to  prophetic  prologues,  might 
conceivably  have  surmised  that  the  play  would  end  in  this  way.  But 
even  if  they  had  done  so,  the  thought  of  it  would  have  been  effectually 
obliterated  by  the  stirring  action  that  followed.  There  is  a  reminder 
of  the  prediction  of  the  oracle  in  the  first  conversation  between  Oedipus 
and   Theseus    (580-585):    "What   sort   of   benefit   do   you   bring  to 
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Athens? — That  you  will  learn  in  course  of  time,  not  just  now  per- 
haps.*"— When  will  this  be? — When  I  die  and  you  give  me  burial. — 
You  seem  to  be  unconcerned  about  what  is  to  happen  between  now  and 
then. — All  else  that  I  desire  is  implied  in  the  assurance  that  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  end  my  life  here  and  that  you  will  give  me  burial. — What 
you  ask,  then,  is  little. — Aye,  but  it  will  mean  facing  no  slight  opposi- 
tion." These  words  suggest  that  the  death  is  remote  and  lies  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  play.  It  would  not  be  unnatural  to  infer  from  them 
that  the  subject  of  the  play  will  be  the  overcoming  of  the  opposition 
to  Oedipus'  peaceful  settlement  in  Colonus.  And  up  to  the  thunderclap 
it  is  exactly  this.  These  two  passages  are  the  only  places  where  the  death 
of  Oedipus  has  been  mentioned,  and  neither  of  them  promises  it  a  place 
in  the  play. 

But  even  if  the  audience  had  got  the  notion  from  these  two  passages 
that  Oedipus  would  die  before  the  play  should  end,  there  is  a  clear 
indication  that  they  must  have  forgotten  it  by  now.  Antigone,  who  had 
heard  Oedipus'  oracle  as  clearly  as  the  audience  had  heard  it,  and  who 
was  more  deeply  affected  by  it  than  they,  actually  asks  her  father,  after 
she  has  heard  the  thunder,  and  after  Oedipus  has  said  that  his  end  is  at 
hand,  the  simple  question,  "How  do  you  know?"  (1474).  Oedipus  gives 
her  no  answer;  but  later,  when  Theseus  asks  the  same  question  (1514), 
he  takes  the  trouble  to  explain,  as  if  the  audience  too  needed  to  be 
informed. 

Furthermore,  Oedipus  has  shown  in  the  preceding  scenes  no  symptom 
of  approaching  death.  Old  and  worn  though  he  is,  he  has  appeared  at 
least  as  vigorous  in  mind  and  body  in  his  encounter  with  Polyneices  as 
he  had  been  in  the  clash  with  Creon.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
his  death  is  at  hand.  His  death,  when  it  comes,  comes  with  the  sudden- 
ness and  unexpectedness  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky. 

Some  critics  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  essential  substance  of 
the  play  is  contained  in  the  prologue  and  the  final  part  which  follows 
the  thunderclap.  All  that  comes  between,  they  seem  to  think,  serves 
merely  to  protract  the  action.  This  is  a  heavy  charge,  and  if  it  were 
true  the  play  would  stand  condemned.  But  it  is  not  true.  It  is  a  false 
judgment  which  is  inspired  by  reading  the  play  backward.  To  one  who 
reads  the  play  forward,  and  to  the  spectators  in  the  theater,  the  closing 
scenes,  overwhelming  though  they  are  in  their  grandeur  when  they 

^^  Verse  580,  xp^v  iJ^adois  av,  obxl  tQ  irapovn  irov.  Oedipus  himself  has  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  his  death  will  ensue  immediately  upon  his  settlement  in  Colonus,  and 
he  is  inclined  to  think  (ttov)  that  there  may  be  an  interval  between. 
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come,  are  not  the  expected  thing.  We  can  safely  believe  that  a  surprise 
so  elaborately  prepared  was  part  of  Sophocles'  dramatic  plan. 

The  grandiose  introduction  to  the  scene  which  is  to  follow  promises 
great  things.  The  audience  will  look  forward  with  roused  intensity  of 
interest  to  the  manner  of  Oedipus'  death,  to  which  the  quality  of  the 
marvelous  has  already  been  imparted  by  the  prophetic  thunder.  They 
may  well  wonder,  and  we  might  well  wonder  if  we  did  not  know,  how 
it  will  be  contrived.  How  can  his  death  be  brought  about  amidst  the 
security  which  has  been  afforded  him  by  Athens  and  in  the  momentary 
cessation  of  trouble  from  his  enemies?  Death  by  violence  or  disease  is 
unthinkable.  He  is  not  suffering  from  any  malady,  like  Philoctetes ;  he 
wears  no  Shirt  of  Nessus,  like  Heracles ;  he  has  no  reason  to  take  his 
own  life,  like  Ajax  or  Haemon.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  no  cause  why  he  should 
die  here  and  now.  Can  it  be  that  after  making  the  promised  communica- 
tion to  Theseus,  Oedipus  will  expire  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience, 
and  that  his  body  will  then  be  carried  off  for  burial?  This  might  be 
impressively  done  by  means  of  high  poetry  and  song.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  contrive  an  immediate  cause  of  death  under  these  conditions. 
Besides,  there  is  another  requirement  which  must  be  met.  The  place  of 
Oedipus'  burial  must  be  unknown  to  all  but  Theseus.  This  has  not  even 
been  hinted  at  throughout  the  play.  It  may  have  been  known  to  the 
audience  from  the  legend  or  the  local  lore  of  Colonus.  Our  information 
about  the  hero  cult  of  Oedipus  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  us  to  deter- 
mine. But  Sophocles  has  chosen  to  suppress  it  to  the  very  end.  Either 
this  element  in  the  story  was  included  in  the  data  with  which  lie  had 
to  reckon,  or  he  invented  it  for  his  own  purposes.  In  either  case,  he  has 
made  magnificent  use  of  it  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  denouement. 

The  magnificent  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  better  appreciated 
if  one  reflects  upon  the  difficulties  presented  by  it.  Oedipus  is  alive  in 
the  orchestra  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience ;  soon  his  body  will  lie 
buried  at  a  spot  known  only  to  Theseus  in  the  soil  of  Colonus.  Before 
the  end  he  must  make  a  communication  to  Theseus  in  secret.  The  com- 
munication cannot  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  persons  in  the 
orchestra.  It  is  equally  impossible  that  Oedipus  should  die  in  the  or- 
chestra, or  anywhere  else  in  the  presence  of  persons  other  than  Theseus. 
This  would  require  that  Theseus  himself,  alone,  should  convey  the  body 
to  the  place  of  burial  and  bury  it  with  his  own  hands  under  impossible 
conditions  of  secrecy.  Even  if  Theseus  were  alone  with  Oedipus  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  and  buried  him  on  the  spot  or  elsewhere,  the 
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place  could  not  be  kept  secret  against  the  evidence  of  a  new-made 
grave.  Clearly,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  will  solve  the  problem.  No 
merely  human  power  can  lodge  the  body  of  Oedipus  in  a  grave  at  some 
spot  that  shall  remain  unknown  then  and  thereafter. 

The  audience  will  have  no  time  for  any  of  these  dull  speculations 
before  they  are  swept  on  by  the  rapidity  of  the  action.  It  may  be  that 
Sophocles  conceived  the  miraculous  denouement  and  adopted  it  with- 
out casting  about  for  any  other  solution.  The  mental  processes  of  a  poet 
cannot  be  known.  But  there  is  gain  in  matching  what  the  poet  has  done 
against  the  uninspired  thinking  of  slower  wits.  The  play  closes  in  a 
succession  of  scenes  unmatched  for  sublimity.  Spellbound  by  their 
grandeur,  one  is  reluctant  to  lay  the  heavy  hand  of  analysis  upon  them. 
But  perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  less  susceptible  to  the  profound 
emotional  stir  if  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  dramatic  art  with  which 
Sophocles  has  created  the  moving  spectacle. 

Verses  1500-1555 

As  soon  as  Theseus  appears  in  response  to  the  cries  of  the  chorus, 
Oedipus,  expressing  relief  at  seeing  him,  tells  him  that  by  coming  he 
has  assured  good  fortune  for  himself:  "I  am  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
I  wish  to  make  good  my  promise  to  you  and  Athens."  When  in  answer 
to  Theseus'  question  he  says  that  the  signal  of  his  death  has  been  given 
by  the  thunder,  Theseus  accepts  the  explanation  without  demur  and 
asks  what  is  to  be  done.  Oedipus  then  speaks,  in  effect,  as  follows: 

"AVhat  I  shall  disclose  to  you  will  be  an  abiding  treasure  for  Athens. 
I  shall  lead  you  shortly,  without  a  hand  to  guide  me,  to  the  place  where 
I  am  to  die.  This  place  you  must  not  reveal  to  a  single  soul:  so  it  will 
be  a  bulwark  of  defense  for  Athens.  More  I  cannot  tell  you  now  when 
others  are  by,  but  you  shall  learn  all  when  we  come  to  the  place  alone. 
Keep  the  secret  yourself,  and  when  you  come  to  die,  impart  it  to  your 
successor  alone.  And  enjoin  upon  him  that  he  and  each  of  the  line  that 
follows  shall  transmit  it  to  his  successor  alone.  The  future  holds  dangers 
which  must  be  guarded  against." 

Oedipus'  mind  is  still  fixed  upon  the  thought  which  had  come  to  him 
at  the  first  sound  of  thunder.  He  must  above  all  things  fulfill  his 
promise  while  there  is  yet  time.  But  it  now  appears  that  if  the  promise 
is  to  be  fulfilled,  Theseus  must  do  his  part.  It  is  imperative  that  he  keep 
inviolate  a  secret  which  is  soon  to  be  disclosed  to  him.  Oedipus  will  lead 
the  way  to  the  spot  where  he  is  to  die,  and  Theseus  is  never  to  reveal 
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this  spot  to  mortal  man  until  his  own  death  is  upon  him.  This  is  the 
essential  secret,  and  Oedipus  presses  the  importance  of  it  upon  him 
with  the  utmost  urgency.  What  Theseus  must  know  besides,  he  will 
learn  when  they  come  to  the  place. 

Nothing  has  been  said  hitherto  in  the  play  of  the  obligation  of  secrecy 
concerning  the  burial  place,  and  Oedipus  does  not  reveal  how  he  has 
become  aware  of  this  obligation.  He  seems  to  have  had  it  in  mind  in  his 
first  conversation  with  Theseus,  when  he  said,  "You  will  not  learn  the 
nature  of  the  boon  I  bring  until  I  die  and  you  give  me  burial"  (579- 
582) .  Perhaps  Sophocles  expected  the  audience  to  assume,  if  they  should 
think  of  it  at  all,  that  the  requirement  of  secrecy  was  included  in  the 
oracle,  or  at  least  to  be  inferred  from  it.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  miracle,  which  has  now  begun,  and  in  which 
all  things  are  possible,  he  has  allowed  it  to  present  itself  unbegotten  in 
the  mind  of  Oedipus. 

What  cannot  now  be  made  known  in  the  presence  of  others,  Theseus 
will  learn  when  they  come  to  the  place.  It  is  not  clear  from  Oedipus' 
words  whether  the  secret  which  Theseus  will  there  learn  will  include 
more  than  the  locality  of  Oedipus'  grave ;  and  if  he  is  to  learn  more, 
it  is  not  clear  whether  it  will  be  told  by  Oedipus  himself  or  revealed  by 
what  Theseus  will  see  with  his  own  eyes.  This  secret  is  part  of  the 
miracle. 

Oedipus,  feeling  the  need  of  haste,  brings  his  admonitions  to  an  end: 
"Now  let  us  be  on  our  way,  an  impulse  from  the  divine  urges  me  to 
go."  With  this  he  begins  to  move  away  and  bids  his  daughters  follow 
him:  "I  am  now  your  guide,  as  you  were  mine;  come  with  me,  but  do 
not  touch  me ;  allow  me  to  find  for  myself  the  place  where  I  am  to  be 
buried  in  this  land."  As  he  speaks,  the  old  man,  who  has  hitherto  been 
helpless  and  dependent  on  his  daughters  for  every  move,  passes  across 
the  orchestra,  composedly,  with  no  uncertain  step,  without  a  hand  to 
guide  him,  to  the  place  of  exit.  His  daughters  follow  close,  instinctively 
holding  out  their  hands  to  offer  the  guidance  wliieh  he  refuses.  Theseus 
and  his  attendants  follow  in  the  train.  Just  before  Oedipus  disappears 
from  sight,  he  bids  farewell  to  the  light  of  day,  though  it  is  no  light  to 
him,  and  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  Athens.  Then  all  are  gone,  and  the 
chorus  are  left  alone. 

There  is  a  seeming  inconsistency  in  this  speech,  which  the  audience 
may  or  may  not  observe.  Speaking  to  Theseus,  Oedipus  says  that  he 
will  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  die  (1520-1521).  Speaking 
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afterward  to  his  daughters,  he  bids  them  allow  him  to  find  his  way  to 
his  grave  (1544-1545).  The  implication  is  that  he  will  be  buried  at  the 
place  where  he  dies.  But  if  this  is  so,  his  daughters  and  the  whole  com- 
pany will  know  the  place,  and  there  will  be  no  secret  for  Theseus  to 
keep.  If  we  look  ahead  to  the  subsequent  report  of  events,  we  discover 
that  Oedipus  leads  the  whole  company  to  a  place  which  is  minutely 
described  (1590  if.).  He  never  leaves  this  place,  but  soon  afterwards, 
when  all  but  Theseus  have  left  him,  vanishes  from  human  sight.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  secret  thing  is  not  the  place  of  his  death,  but 
the  disposal  of  his  body  and  the  place  of  the  grave,  which  will  be  known 
only  to  Theseus. 

Are  these  inconsistencies  intentional,  or  the  result  of  carelessness? 
Jebb,  speaking  of  Oedipus'  words  to  Theseus,  says  that  the  poet  iden- 
tifies the  place  of  death  with  the  place  of  burial  "by  a  slip.""  If  this  is 
so,  he  makes  an  equally  serious  slip  when  Oedipus  bids  his  daughters 
follow  him  to  his  grave.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  two  such 
slips.  How,  then,  are  the  inconsistencies  to  be  reconciled,  or,  if  not 
reconciled,  explained?  It  is  clear  that  they  lie  within  Oedipus'  speech. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  how  this  speech  is  to  be  understood. 

The  key  to  the  explanation  is  the  fact  that  Oedipus  does  not  know 
the  secret  himself.  If  he  knew  it,  he  could  have  revealed  it  to  Theseus 
earlier  and  thus  have  been  saved  from  the  fear  that  Theseus  would  not 
come  in  time.  He  knows  that  he  is  to  die,  and  he  knows  that  Theseus 
must  keep  secret  the  place  of  his  burial.  He  does  not  know  how  he  will 
die,  or  how  or  where  his  body  will  be  placed  in  a  secret  grave.  This  is 
the  secret,  and  it  will  be  known  to  Theseus  alone.  Oedipus'  only  obliga- 
tion and  only  concern  is  to  see  that  Theseus  understands  the  profound 
importance  of  keeping  the  secret,  and  to  see  that  they  are  alone  together 
at  the  moment  of  death.  At  that  moment  the  secret,  which  Oedipus  will 
never  know,  will  be  disclosed  to  Theseus,  not  by  word  but  by  deed. 
Oedipus,  therefore,  must  lead  the  way  to  the  place  where  he  and  Theseus 
will  be  alone  together,  and  he  must  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  His  death 
is  impending.  He  must  submit  himself  to  the  miraculous  guidance 
which  will  bring  him  to  the  place,  unknown  to  him,  where  he  will  die. 
Obsessed  by  the  need  of  performing  these  duties  in  fulfilling  his  obli- 
gation to  Athens,  knowing  nothing  of  what  is  to  befall  himself  and 
seemingly  caring  nothing,  Oedipus  speaks  vaguely  and  inconsistently 
of  matters  beyond  his  ken.  It  is  more  likely  that  Sophocles  intended 
«»  Note  on  verses  1522  f. 
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this  than  that  he  made  a  slip.  The  inconsistency  remains,  but  it  belongs 
to  Oedipus'  state  of  mind. 

There  is  another  curious  thing  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  the 
place  of  death  or  burial.  The  miracle  occurs  when  Oedipus  and  Theseus 
are  alone  together,  but  the  daughters  and  Theseus'  attendants,  who 
have  been  told  to  withdraw,  are  actually  close  at  hand.  It  is  reported 
that  they  turned  around  to  look,  after  a  "brief  time"  (1648) .  This  being 
so,  the  miracle  could  have  occurred  equally  well,  in  real  life,  with  all 
the  people  of  Colonus  by.  But  not  in  the  theater.  This  is  why  Oedipus 
and  Theseus  must  go  to  some  place  apart,  out  of  sight  of  the  audience. 
But  why  should  the  daughters  and  the  others  accompany  them?  One 
may  say  that  Oedipus  does  not  wish  to  be  parted  from  them  till  he  must, 
that  they  were  later  to  perform  for  him  the  office  of  ceremonial  bathing, 
and  that,  as  the  event  shows,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go. 
But  the  telling  thing,  and  the  main  effect  for  the  audience,  is  the  sight 
of  the  blind  father  acting  as  guide  to  his  daughters,  who  had  always 
served  as  guides  to  him.  If,  however,  they  accompany  him,  as  they  do, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  go  to  one  place  rather  than  another, 
since  in  any  case  this  place  will  not  be  the  secret  place  of  burial.  Oedipus 
is  therefore  represented  as  leading  the  way,  under  divine  guidance,  to 
the  place  where  he  must  die.  He  does  not  know  the  place,  he  does  not 
know  what  will  happen  there ;  he  only  knows  that  he  is  being  guided. 

!  The  superb  theatrical  effect  of  his  clairvoyance  conceals  the  fact  that 
all  is  contrived  with  extraordinary  skill  to  circumvent  the  impossibility 
of  a  miracle  in  the  orchestra. 

^  The  last  speech,  long  as  it  is,  is  after  all  mostly  a  subordinate  accom- 
paniment and  interpretation  of  the  action  which  the  audience  see  with 
their  eyes.  It  is  strikingly  different  from  Oedipus'  other  long  speeches, 
which  are  more  significant  for  their  thought.  Here  he  becomes  more  a 
man  of  action,  and  his  action  is  more  telling  than  his  words.  In  fact, 
from  the  departure  of  Polyneices,  it  is  mostly  the  devices  of  dramatic 
art  other  than  speech  that  produce  the  overwhelming  effect.  The  grand 
pause,  the  startling  interruption  of  the  thunder,  the  consternation  of 
the  chorus,  the  instant  effect  upon  the  bearing  and  demeanor  of  Oedipus ; 
then,  after  the  few  words  addressed  to  Theseus,  Oedipus'  proud  as- 
sumption of  command,  the  sureness  with  which  he  directs  his  steps 
though  blind,  his  rejection  of  his  daughters'  proffered  assistance,  the 
awed  silence  and  submission  of  the  king  and  of  all  the  others,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  company  and  the  finality  of  quiet,  the  chorus  motion- 
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less  and  silent — the  grandeur  of  all  this,  which  would  hold  the  spectator 
spellbound,  comes  only  dimly,  perhaps,  to  the  reader.  The  full  art  of 
the  theater  is  exhibited,  which  no  one  could  use  with  greater  mastery 
than  Sophocles,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  analysis  that  he 
composed  the  scene  with  full  awareness  of  the  theater's  possibilities  and 
limitations.  Actually,  he  allows  himself  at  the  end  of  the  scene  to  do 
something  which  is  analogous  to  distortion  in  a  painting.  The  apos- 
trophe to  light  and  the  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  Athens  are  delivered 
by  Oedipus  just  as  he  is  about  to  disappear  from  the  sight  of  the  audi- 
ence, as  if  he  were  at  that  moment  passing  from  life  to  death.  Actually, 
that  moment  is  not  yet  come.  The  occasion  is  a  purely  theatrical  one. 
The  words  would  not  be  spoken  now  if  there  were  not  an  audience  to 
hear  them.  They  interrupt  Oedipus'  progress,  and  the  place  of  the 
interruption  is  determined  by  the  structure  of  the  theater.  For  the 
audience,  in  the  theater,  they  are  his  dying  words.  The  impressiveness 
and  exaltation  of  the  scene  leave  no  place  in  their  minds  for  thought  of 

anything  beyond. 

Verses  1556-1669 

Before  his  last  farewell,  Oedipus  says  that  he  is  being  led  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  is  moving  by  Hermes  the  Conductor  and  the  god- 
dess of  the  lower  world  (1547  f.),  as  if  he  had  already  started  on  his 
journey  to  that  world;  and  three  lines  later  he  says  explicitly  that  he 
is  on  his  way  to  hide  his  life  in  Hades  (1551  f.).  When  he  has  dis- 
appeared from  sight,  the  chorus,  following  his  thought,  chant  a  prayer 
to  the  gods  below  to  grant  him  an  easy  and  painless  passage  to  their 
realm.  This  short  ode,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  tidings  of 
his  death,  is  understood,  by  the  usual  convention,  to  occupy  the  con- 
siderable time  required  by  the  events  preceding  his  death  (1582), 
which  will  shortly  be  told. 

An  illusion  is  produced  by  which  the  audience  are  led  to  feel  that 
they  have  actually  been  present  with  Oedipus  in  his  last  moments.  They 
have  heard  his  farewell  words ;  they  have  heard  the  passing  prayer  of 
the  chorus;  they  hear  that  all  is  over.  But  after  this  summary  presenta- 
tion they  will  wish  to  know  more  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  the 
marvelous  nature  of  which  has  been  solemnly  forecast,  and  Sophocles 
satisfies  their  desire  in  a  narrative  spoken  by  one  of  Theseus'  men,  who 
had  followed  Oedipus  out  of  the  orchestra  and  now  returns  to  tell  what 
he  has  seen. 

In  the  story  which  is  told,  all  the  circumstances  right  up  to  the 


^ 
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supreme  moment  of  the  miracle  are  described  in  great  detail  and  with 
vivid  reality  by  one  who  has  been  a  spectator  but  not  a  participant.  He 
speaks  with  perfect  simplicity  and  objectivity,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  been  profoundly  moved  by  what  he  has  seen.  All  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  the  scene  are  the  product  of  the  poet's  invention.  They 
are  so  chosen  and  combined  as  to  blend  the  pathos  of  tender  human 
emotions  with  the  awe  of  the  marvelous  and  supernatural.  They  are  so 
presented  as  to  speak  for  themselves,  untouched  by  affectation  or  senti- 
mentality, but  charged  with  significance  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
moment.  Added  to  this,  the  sense  of  suspense  which  is  stirred  by  the 
unhurried  movement,  and  the  fullness  of  detail,  help  to  make  a  scene 
which  never  fails  to  stir  the  heart — at  the  first  encounter  and  on  every 
rereading.  In  the  preceding  scene,  beginning  with  the  thunderclap,  the 
dramatist  employs  the  art  which  belongs  essentially  to  the  theater, 
accomplishing  his  purpose  chiefly  by  means  of  action  visible  to  the 
audience.  Now  he  shows  equal  facility  in  the  art  of  narrative,  present- 
ing to  the  audience  a  recital  of  unseen  events  which  makes  them  visible 
to  the  imagination. 

The  course  of  events  related  by  the  messenger  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  into  six  successive  movements. 

In  the  first  movement  (1590-1597),  Oedipus  comes  to  the  place  upon 
which  his  heart  has  been  set  and  there  sits  down.  What  moves  him  to 
stop  here  and  not  elsewhere  is  not  disclosed.  The  place  itself  is  described 
with  minute  and  careful  detail.  It  was  doubtless  a  spot  well  known  to 
Sophocles;  and  it  would  be  recognized  by  those  in  the  audience  who 
were  familiar  with  Colonus,  but  not  by  the  majority  of  the  spectators. 
Whether  there  was  any  significance  in  tlie  locality  does  not  appear.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  may  liave  been  a  phice  where  rites  of  some 
sort  were  actually  performed  in  honor  of  Oedipus.  Of  this  we  know 
nothing.  The  efi'ect  of  the  description  upon  the  Athenian  audience  and 
upon  the  modern  reader  is  to  emphasize  the  actuality  of  the  known 
place,  where  the  last  things  are  done,  and  where  Oedipus  is  last  seen 
alive,  in  contrast  with  the  unknown  place  where  his  body  lies  in  the 
ground.  FuU  light  up  to  the  end  intensifies  the  darkness  beyond. 

In  the  second  movement  (1597-1603),  Antigone  and  Ismene,  at  their 
father's  bidding,  fetch  water  from  a  neigliboring  source,  bathe  him,  and 
dress  him.  These  are  the  services  which,  according  to  custom  and  in 
normal  circumstances,  they  would  render  after  his  death.  That  they 
are  not  omitted,  as  they  would  have  to  be  after  the  miracnlons  dis- 
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appearance  of  the  body,  would  satisfy  the  spectator's  sense  of  fitness. 
The  daughters,  too,  should  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  performing 
the  duty  which  is  naturally  incumbent  on  them,  neglect  of  which  would 
later  cause  them  trouble  of  mind.  The  effect  is  a  combination  of  homeli- 
ness and  solemnity. 

When  the  ceremony  has  been  completed,  there  is  a  roll  of  subter- 
ranean thunder,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  movement  (1604—1621), 
which  terrifies  the  girls  and  causes  them  to  throw  themselves  into  their 
father's  arms  with  tears  and  cries.  He  holds  them  close  and  speaks  to 
them  words  of  love.  The  thunder  itself  is  a  reminder  that  the  super- 
natural process  which  is  bringing  death  to  Oedipus  still  continues 
("Art  thou  there,  true-penny?"),  but  its  chief  effect  is  to  occasion  the 
display  of  tender  feelings  on  the  part  of  father  and  daughters.  Oedipus 
in  the  last  moments  of  his  life  shows  his  deep  gratitude  to  his  daughters 
and  his  deep  affection  for  them.  If  the  thought  of  his  bitterness  toward 
his  son  is  still  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  it  is  now  effaced. 

The  sobs  of  the  stricken  group  are  checked  at  last,  and  no  further 
sound  is  heard.  Out  of  this  silence  suddenly  a  voice  speaks.  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  god,  chiding  Oedipus  for  his  delay  and  bidding  him  follow — 
a  voice  more  awful  and  more  insistent  than  the  subterranean  thunder. 
And  the  silence  and  the  voice  are  the  fourth  movement  (1621-1628). 

Obeying  the  voice,  Oedipus  calls  to  Theseus  to  come  close  and  com- 
mends his  daughters  to  his  care.  Then,  laying  his  blind  hands  upon 
them,  he  bids  them  draw  apart  quickly  from  the  place  where  they  are 
and  not  seek  to  hear  or  see  what  is  forbidden.  Theseus  alone  he  keeps 
by  him.  Witli  this  the  girls  and  the  whole  company  turn  and  move  away, 
weeping  and  lamenting.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  movement  (1629- 
1647),  the  spectators  find  themselves  on  the  verge  of  the  great  secret — 
what  will  be  done,  what  can  be  done,  to  continue  the  story,  when  noth- 
ing more  is  permitted  to  be  revealed? 

The  last  movement  (1647-1655)  tells  the  little  more  that  can  be  told. 
After  a  short  time  the  company  turn  round  to  look.  Oedipus  is  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Theseus  is  standing  with  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  as  if  a 
thing  too  dread  to  look  upon  had  been  presented  to  his  sight.  After  a 
little  time  he  is  seen  to  do  obeisance  to  the  earth  and  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  gods  above. 

This  is  all.  The  messenger  can  tell  no  more.  He  protests  that  no  one 
can  know  how  Oedipus  came  to  his  end.  There  was  no  natural  cause. 
Incredible  though  it  is,  it  must  be  accepted — as  a  miracle. 
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Verses  1670-1750 

When  the  tale  is  told,  there  is  a  momentary  pause,  while  the  chorus, 
and  the  audience,  reflect  upon  what  they  have  heard.  Then  their  thought 
turns  to  those  who  were  present  at  the  strange  event.  Having  no  ques- 
tions to  ask  about  the  death  of  Oedipus,  of  which  indeed  nothing  more 
can  be  learned,  they  wish  to  know  what  the  effect  of  it  has  been  upon 
his  daughters,  who  loved  him,  and  upon  the  others  who  had  befriended 
him.  Oedipus  no  longer  needs  their  pity,  but  what  of  those  for  whom 
life  goes  on?  The  question  of  the  chorus  may  be  thus  understood.  At 
the  same  time,  it  provides  for  the  prompt  introduction  of  the  follow- 
ing scene,  so  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  thought  or 
action.  Just  as  the  question  is  uttered,  the  lamentations  of  the  daughters 
are  heard,  and  in  a  moment  they  enter  the  orchestra. 

What  happens  now  is  a  striking  example  of  the  acquiescence  of  the 
playwright  in  the  requirement  that  the  whole  action  of  a  play  must  be 
confined  to  a  single  place.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  the  daughters 
should  return  to  the  place  where  they  had  been  before,  near  the  grove 
of  the  Eumenides.  But  they  come  to  it  as  if  it  were  their  temporary 
home,  to  which  they  instinctively  return.  Through  the  long  course  of 
the  play  a  similar  feeling  will  have  been  engendered  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience.  Besides,  by  the  convention  of  the  Athenian  theater,  the 
chorus,  who  remain  in  the  orchestra  throughout,  provide  a  stable  base 
for  the  whole  action.  They  could  not  go  with  the  rest  of  the  company  to 
the  scene  of  Oedipus'  death.  The  messenger  had  to  return  to  describe 
it  to  them,  and  now  it  is  to  them  that  the  daughters  must  return  in 
order  that  the  audience  may  hear  the  music  of  their  song  of  lamenta- 
tion. 

The  commos  which  is  sung  by  Antigone  and  Ismene  and  the  chorus 
is  a  formal  expression  in  poetry  and  music  of  tlie  natural  feelings  of 
the  sisters  after  the  pain  and  bewilderment  of  their  recent  experience. 
It  is  not  a  dirge,  such  as  they  would  chant  if  it  were  possible  to  give 
due  burial  to  their  father's  body.  Antigone  herself  bewails  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  performing  the  offices  which  they  owe  to  the  dead  (1714) . 
But  the  commos  will  be  accepted  by  the  audience  in  lieu  of  a  dirge. 
As  an  occasion  was  found  for  the  ceremonial  bathing  which  precedes 
burial,  so  now  a  way  is  found  to  satisfy  the  audience  with  the  illusion 
that  another  ceremonial  obligation  is  fulfilled.  Although  the  death  of 
Oedipus  is  like  that  of  no  other  man,  an  impression  is  produced  that  he 
is  not  denied  the  offices  which  are  the  due  of  all  men  when  they  die. 
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The  text  of  the  commos  is  in  some  places  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  parts  between  Antigone  and  Ismene  is  somewhat 
uncertain ;  but  there  is  no  real  doubt  about  the  sentiments  expressed. 
The  long-  sorrows  of  the  sisters  during  their  father's  ill-starred  life  are 
now  crowned  by  the  new  sorrow  of  his  strange  death.  He  has  died  as  he 
wished  to  die,  but  for  his  daughters  all  is  dark.  How  can  they  support 
life,  as  wanderers  on  land  or  sea?  It  would  be  better  to  die  with  their 
father,  because  they  cannot  live  without  him.  The  misery  of  the  past 
now  seems  sweet  to  them,  because  then  they  had  their  father  with  them. 
Now  they  can  only  weep  and  lament,  helpless  in  their  loss.  The  chorus 
utter  kind  words  of  consolation,  but  they  are  of  little  avail. 

In  the  second  strophe  and  antistrophe  Antigone  is  so  overcome  by 
uncontrollable  grief  that  she  would  fly  back  to  the  place  where  her 
father  died,  in  her  longing  to  look  on  his  grave.  Ismene  must  remind 
her  that  this  cannot  be:  there  is  no  grave  for  them  to  see.  With  this 
their  minds  turn  to  their  own  helpless  condition.  Where  shall  they  live  ? 
Whither  can  they  flee  ?  How  shall  they  come  again  to  their  home  ?  The 
chorus,  reminding  them  of  Theseus'  care  for  them  in  the  past,  seek  to 
encourage  them  with  hope  for  the  future. 

Verses  1751-1779 

Only  Theseus  can  appease  their  present  distress,  and  it  would  appear 
from  his  first  words,  "Cease  your  lamentation,"  that  he  now  comes 
expressly  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  other  motive  for  his  reentry.  At 
the  same  time,  his  appearance  before  the  audience,  in  the  midst  of  these 
domestic  griefs,  brings  forward  once  again  the  Athenian  concern  in 
the  miracle  of  Oedipus'  death.  But  though  the  blessing  which  has  come 
to  Athens  through  Oedipus  is  paramount  to  him,  he  can  still  be  sym- 
pathetic with  the  grief  of  the  sisters.  They  cannot  be  left  in  their  state 
of  emotional  disturbance  and  in  ignorance  of  what  they  are  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  future.  Theseus  possesses  sovereign  power  to  direct 
events,  and  the  sisters,  knowing  his  justice  and  generosity,  and  remem- 
bering what  he  has  done  for  them  and  their  father,  are  bound  to  listen 
to  him  with  respect  and  submission.  So,  when  he  comes,  he  reconciles 
them  to  their  fortune  by  reminding  them  that  there  is  a  significance  in 
their  father's  death  which  transcends  their  personal  loss,""  that  it  was 

""  For  verses  1751-1753  the  reading  of  L  is: 

Travere  Oprjvov,  TralScs'  ev  ols  yap 

Xapts  71  x^ovia  ^w  airoKeiTai. 

■KivOtiv  ob  xpv'  vknecns  yap.  [note  continued  on  next  page] 
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their  father's  wish  that  his  grave  should  be  iinvisited,  and  that  he  him- 
self is  bound  bj^  Oedipus'  injunction.  He  also  promises  to  send  them  to 
Thebes  and  to  give  them  what  assistance  he  can  in  the  future.  Antigone 
also  expresses  her  purpose  of  trying  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  her 
brothers,  showing  that  she  still  cherishes  a  doubt  about  the  fulfillment 
of  her  father's  curse.  To  her  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope ;  for  the  audience 
who  know  the  story  and  who  know  the  hope  is  illusory,  there  is  pathos 
in  the  irony.  Except  for  this  ominous  allusion,  the  tensions  of  the  play, 
which  have  been  given  a  last  expression  in  the  lyrical  emotion  of  the 
preceding  commos,  are  relaxed  in  the  more  subdued  tone  of  the  anapests 
in  which  the  closing  scene  is  written.  Equilibrium  is  restored  at  the  end. 


In  the  review  which  has  just  been  completed  the  reader  has  been  in- 
vited to  observe  the  unfolding  of  the  drama  with  the  eye  and  mind  of  a 
spectator  at  an  actual  performance.  With  each  successive  scene  he  has 
obtained  a  fuller  and  clearer  understanding  of  the  persons  and  the 
action — without  knowledge  of  what  is  to  come,  but  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion. He  has  seen  Oedipus  surmount,  one  by  one,  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  settling  peacefully  in  Colonus,  partly  by  his 
own  resolute  determination,  partly  by  the  generous  aid  of  Theseus; 
and  he  has  seen  him,  in  the  end,  arrive  at  the  desired  termination  of  his 
miseries  in  a  painless  death.  As  he  looks  back  on  the  piece,  he  may  see 
that  in  its  structure  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  sonata  form  in 
music.  The  principal  theme  is  announced  at  the  beginning  and  consists 
of  two  phrases,  the  promise  that  his  troubles  will  end  in  Colonus  and  the 
prediction  that  he  will  die  there  with  consequent  benefit  to  Athens. 
After  the  introductory  scenes,  the  subordinate  theme  is  announced  at 
the  coming  of  Ismene,  namely,  the  machinations  of  the  Thebans.  The 
greater  part  of  the  play  consists  of  the  working  out  of  this  subordinate 
theme  and  the  first  phrase  of  the  principal  theme.  Then,  with  the  first 
thunderclap,  begins  the  finale,  in  which  the  second  phrase  of  the  prin- 
cipal theme  is  dominant.  So  considered,  the  unity  of  the  piece  is  unmis- 
takable. But  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  equall}-  unmistakable  difference 
in  tone  between  the  finale  and  the  previous  part  of  the  play.  After  the 

The  passage  has  been  much  discussed  and  many  emendations  have  been  proposed. 
Reisig's  change,  too  slight  ahnost  to  be  called  an  emendation,  should  be  accepted: 
foT^vp  read^vp'  (  =  ^wa).  The  line  may  be  paraphrased:  "There  should  be  no  lamen- 
tation for  one  with  whose  buried  body  has  Iseen  jointly  laid  away  in  store  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  lower  world."  For  a  full  discussion  see  my  "Notes  on  Oedipus  at  Colonus" 
(op.  cit.,  supra,  n.  13). 
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long  working  out  of  the  conflicts  which  threaten  Oedipus'  peace,  with 
its  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear,  the  closing  scene  presents  the  con- 
summation of  his  desires,  untroubled  and  serene,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  marvelous  and  the  sublime.  It  may  well  be  that  the  spectator  as  he 
leaves  the  theater,  or  the  reader  as  he  closes  the  book,  is  so  moved  by 
the  spell  of  it  that  the  earlier  events  of  the  play  slip  from  his  mind  for 
the  moment.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dramatic  power  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  play  has  held  his  attention  with  sustained  interest 
until  he  is  surprised  by  the  unexpected  close.  The  earlier  experience  is 
not  annulled  by  the  later.  Similarly,  the  final  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  with  its  overwhelming  orchestral  and  choral  varia- 
tions on  a  matchless  theme,  may  throw  a  shadow  over  the  earlier  move- 
ments by  its  immediate  impact. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  religious  quality  of  the  play  one  must 
recognize  a  marked  difference  between  the  earlier,  longer  part  and  the 
final  scene  which  presents  the  death  of  Oedipus  and  the  events  which 
immediately  precede  it.  In  the  earlier  part  we  contemplate  a  course  of 
purely  human  experiences,  unaffected  by  any  interposition  of  gods  or 
other  superhuman  influence.  In  the  final  scene,  from  the  first  thunder- 
clap to  the  disappearance  of  Oedipus  from  the  sight  of  men,  there  are 
manifestations  of  superhuman  activity.  We  must  consider  these  mani- 
festations in  themselves  and  in  their  effect  upon  the  total  religious 
quality  of  the  play. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  misery  which  has  attended  Oedipus 
through  life,  and  which  stiU  presses  upon  him  even  when  he  has  come 
to  the  place  where  he  has  been  promised  final  tranquillity,  can  be  ended 
only  by  death,  and  that  Sophocles  has  brought  this  event  within  the 
compass  of  the  play  with  the  effect  of  a  dramatic  surprise.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  smce  death  is  to  come  without  any  lapse  of  time,  it  is 
not  feasible  to  represent  it  as  the  result  of  what  are  called  natural 
causes.  We  have  seen  how  Sophocles  contrived  the  way  in  which  Oedipus 
should  die  and  the  secret  of  his  grave  be  made  secure.  It  must  be  an 
"act  of  God."  He  resorts  to  a  device  which  belongs  to  the  lineage  of  the 
deus  ex  macJiina,  but  he  uses  it  with  such  skill  and  subtlety  that  one  is 
scarcely  aware  of  its  relation  to  the  prototype.  No  god  appears  visibly- 
before  the  eyes  of  the  audience  to  provide  the  denouement  of  the  action 
and  to  forecast  the  future.  Instead,  we  are  presented  with  the  operation 
of  a  vague  and  invisible  superhuman  power,  under  whose  prompting 
Oedipus  is  brought  to  the  final  goal  of  his  desires. 
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The  superhuman  power  manifests  itself  first  in  the  warning  sign  of 
the  thunder,  and  then  as  an  audible  voice  which  chides  Oedipus  for 
lingering.  Finally,  its  operation  must  be  recognized  in  the  miracle  of 
his  disappearance,  though,  for  all  that  is  said,  the  miracle  effects  itself: 
it  is  not  attributed  to  any  god. 

Always  with  the  onset  of  death  men  are  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  power 
which  they  cannot  control.  However  this  superhuman  power  is  con- 
ceived, whether  as  the  decay  of  the  vital  forces  in  the  physical  body  or 
as  an  external  influence  proceeding  from  some  personal  or  impersonal 
source  which  is  stronger  than  man,  its  presence  induces  solemnity  more 
profound  than  any  other  in  man's  experience.  This  inherent  solemnity 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  scene  which  culminates  in  the  death  of  Oedipus, 
apart  from  the  supernatural  manifestations  which  attend  it.  But  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  is  measurably  increased  by  these  manifesta- 
tions, in  which  the  irresistible  superhuman  power  is  dramatically 
realized.  They  raise  to  a  higher  power  the  awfulness  of  death  itself  and 
so  move  the  persons  by  whom  Oedipus  is  surrounded  that  "the  hairs  of 
their  heads  are  like  to  stand  on  end  with  fear." 

The  interposition  of  the  superhuman  is  calculated  to  carrj-  the  action 
step  by  step  to  its  desired  termination.  In  the  course  of  this  action, 
however,  it  is  the  part  of  the  superhuman  to  warn  and  to  prompt ;  it  is 
the  part  of  Oedipus  to  act.  Though  he  must  be  submissive  to  the  con- 
straint of  death,  he  continues  to  exercise  the  power  of  his  will  as  long 
as  he  is  in  the  sight  of  men.  In  spite  of  the  intrusion  of  supernatural 
phenomena,  he  dominates  the  action  to  the  end,  and  his  conduct  is 
:  determined  by  his  own  choice  till  death  puts  a  period  to  it.  He  is 
occupied  with  the  things  that  must  be  done  before  he  dies:  he  must 
make  secure  the  benefit  which  he  has  promised  to  Athens,  he  must  make 
Theseus  understand  the  terms  on  which  the  benefit  is  to  be  enjoyed,  he 
must  be  assured  that  the  place  of  his  grave  is  unknown  to  all  but 
Theseus,  he  must  provide  for  the  bathing  of  his  body  while  he  is  still 
alive,  he  must  give  such  loving  comfort  as  he  can  to  his  daughters,  and 
he  must  commend  them  to  the  protection  of  Theseus  and  obtain  his 
pledge.  When  these  things  have  been  done,  he  is  ready  to  resign  the 
power  of  choice  which  he  has  possesed  as  a  living  man  and  let  death 
have  its  way. 

The  element  of  the  marvelous  and  the  supernatural — the  apparatus 
of  religion,  as  it  may  be  called — serves  the  purposes  which  have  been 
described.  It  facilitates  the  necessary  action  of  the  play,  and  it  assists 
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in  producing  an  atmosphere  of  profound  solemnity.  But  it  is  kept    ' 
within  narrow  limits  and  is  almost  wholly  impersonal.  It  is  just  that 
power  above  men  which  limits  the  operation  of  their  will  and  finally 
ends  it.  One  does  not  feel  that  personal  gods  are  at  work.  Only  once 
does  the  figure  of  a  god  barely  emerge,  when  an  impatient  voice  bids 
Oedipus  make  haste.  The  names  of  gods  which  are  mentioned  are,  so  to 
say,  a  normal  element  of  Greek  speech:  Zeus  sends  the  thunder,  as 
always;  Hermes  and  the  goddess  of  the  lower  world  conduct  Oedipus 
to  Hades,  as  they  conduct  all  who  die ;  and  the  chorus  pray  to  Aidoneus 
and  the  nether  gods,  as  they  might  pray  for  any  man.  Apollo,  whose 
oracle  had  predicted  the  death  of  Oedipus,  and  the  Eumenides,  at  whose 
shrine  he  had  been  promised  refuge,  go  quite  unmentioned.  The  oracle 
is  fulfilled,  but  there  is  no  recognition  of  any  intelligible  purpose,  on      , 
the  part  of  the  gods  or  of  any  single  god  or  of  fate,  in  the  oracle  itself 
or  in  the  present  fulfillment  of  it.  There  is  no  hint  that  the  gods  are     ? 
making  amends  to  Oedipus  for  past  misery  or  that  they  are  bringing     | 
about  a  consummation  of  justice.  They  show  themselves  neither  benefi-     I 
cent  nor  malignant.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  come  alive.  Furthermore,  the     ;; 
poet  finds  no  occasion,  even  at  the  close  of  a  life  so  fraught  with 
momentous  experience,  for  reflection  on  any  of  the  great  issues  of 
religion — the  nature  of  the  divine,  the  relation  between  gods  and  men, 
the  fortunes  of  the  human  soul.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  religious  signifi- 
cance in  the  treatment  of  the  divine  interposition.  The  superhuman  \ 
element  serves  a  dramatic,  not  a  religious  purpose.  At  death  a  man  ^ 
loses  the  power  of  will,  which,  though  circumscribed,  is  his  to  exercise 
in  life,  and  comes  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  powers  outside  him- 
self. The  operation  of  these  powers  in  the  case  of  Oedipus,  Sophocles 
brings  vividly  before  the  audience,  but  they  have  no  more  religious 
quality  than  the  humming  wires  of  Thomas  Hardy.  No  words  are  said 
even  remotely  resembling  the  words  of  the  centurion  in  the  Gospel: 
"Surely  this  was  the  son  of  God." 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Athenian  audience,  like  the  modern  I 
reader,  felt  that  there  was  a  suggestion  of  compensation.  For  Oedipus  i 
there  is  surcease  from  the  miseries  of  a  lifetime.  He  has  passed  out  of 
the  darkness  of  humiliation  into  the  momentary  enjoyment  of  honor 
and  respect.  He  has  died  as  he  wished  to  die.  For  Athens  there  is  assur- 
ance of  the  protecting  power  of  a  hero.  For  the  spectators  there  would 
be  glow  of  brightness  in  the  thought  that  their  city,  in  a  spirit  both  of 
piety  and  enlightenment,  had  granted  an  asylum  to  an  innocent  man 
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whose  suiferings  had  been  undeserved.  These  instinctive  reactions,  to- 
gether with  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene  in  which  Oedipus  comes 
to  his  death,  would  create  an  unreasoned  sense  that  the  balance  between 
good  and  evil  has  been  in  a  way  redressed.  Theologically,  Sophocles 
does  not  discern  or  disclose  any  compensation  for  Oedipus;  dramat- 
l      ically,  he  produces  the  illusion  of  it. 

XI 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analj^sis  of  the  play  and  of  the  religious 

elements  involved  in  it  we  may  now  cast  up  the  account.  The  oracles, 

which  provide  the  data  for  the  plot ;  the  forecast  of  a  hero  cult  at 

Colonus;  the  interposition  of  superhuman  forces  at  the  end — these 

clearly  belong  in  the  domain  of  religion.  On  the  borderline  of  religion 

is  the  question  of  pollution.  Except  for  the  horror  of  the  chorus  at  their 

^      first  sight  of  Oedipus,  which  is  soon  forgotten  under  the  influence  of 

his  personality  and  high  Athenian  principle,  this  question  appears  as 

a  question  of  moral  responsibility.  Oedipus  himself  cannot  forget  the 

appalling  things  that  he  has  done,  but  he  is  entirely  convinced  of  his 

innocence.  Theseus,  who  has  no  word  to  say  concerning  Oedipus'  past 

misdeeds  or  any  possible  effect  of  them,  tacitly  receives  him  as  guiltless 

and  harmless.  This  determines  the  great  issue  for  the  audience.  No  de- 

I    bate,  but  the  action  of  the  play  itself,  establishes  the  principle  that  no 

I    liability  is  incurred  by  unintentional  wrongdoing,  and  this  principle  is 

J   maintained  in  the  extreme  case  of  a  man  whose  wrongdoing  has  been 

1  of  the  most  heinous  kind.  This  great  issue  is  the  only  religious  issue  of 

i  the  play — if  it  can  be  called  religious — and  must  have  been  of  profound 

significance  to  the  audience. 

Other  matters  of  religious  import  which  are  attributed  to  the  play 
must  be  rejected.  Except  in  the  final  miracle,  no  gods  intervene  either 
to  direct  the  action  or  to  influence  conduct.  Gods  are  not  spoken  of  as 
more  active  then  they  are  normally  conceived  to  be  in  human  life.  No 
consideration  is  given  to  the  purposes  of  the  gods,  whether  beneficent 
or  malignant.  No  attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  fate.  The  gods 
are  singularly  absent.  Almost  nothing  is  said  of  the  relation  between 
Oedipus  and  the  gods,  beyond  the  original  prediction  of  his  fate.  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  a  change  in  their  attitude  toward  him ;  there  is  no 
question  of  their  relenting  or  of  granting  compensation  for  his  suffer- 
ings. There  is  no  remark  about  a  purifying  process  which  restores  him 
to  their  favor.  Still  less  is  any  inference  drawn  concerning  their  justice 
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to  men,  or  any  conclusion  that  human  life,  "in  spite  of  its  failures  and 
defeats,  still  has  value."  There  is  no  process  of  heroization  at  the  end; 
Oedipus'  death  closes  the  action,  and  his  estate  as  a  hero,  except  in 
anticipation,  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  play. 

These  gratuitous  and  erroneous  ideas  must  be  removed  from  our  minds 
if  we  are  to  appraise  fairly  what  Sophocles  has  done.  Something  of  the 
effect  of  the  play  upon  the  audience  has  been  suggested  in  the  analysis 
of  the  action  which  has  already  been  made.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  essay  to  expand  this  suggestion  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  qual- 
ities of  the  play.  One  may  say,  however,  without  too  great  hazard,  that    . 
the  unifying  and  dominant  theme  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of    j 
Oedipus  and  his  conduct  during  the  closing  hours  of  his  life.  The  play    j 
is  a  profound  and  penetrating  study  of  his  personality  amidst  the    \ 
experiences  which  befall  him  at  Colonus — Oedipus  at  Colonus,  no  more    1 
and  no  less.  He  is  wholly  human,  and  nothing  more  than  human,  open    ] 
to  the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  other  men,  but  with  a  per-    \ 
sonality  rich  and  unique.  He  presents  a  single  instance  of  human  for-    j 
tunes ;  he  is  not  a  symbol  of  humanity. 

This  personality  Sophocles  depicts  with  all  the  resources  of  dramatic 
art.  A  man  who  had  been  a  king  has  had  to  accept  the  lot  of  a  homeless 
wanderer  living  on  the  daily  doles  of  charity.  Old  and  blind,  worn  in 
body,  squalid  in  person  and  dress,  he  is  wholly  dependent  on  his 
daughter  for  guidance  and  for  all  his  needs.  Timorous  in  his  helpless- 
ness, sometimes  fretful  and  irritable,  with  something  of  the  crabbedness 
of  old  age,  he  still  has  been  taught  patience  by  his  sufferings  and  has 
maintained  his  spirit  unbroken.  Mindful  of  his  high  birth,  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  obligation  which  it  imposes  upon  him  not  to  yield  to  his 
misery.  He  has  brooded  on  the  horror  of  the  misdeeds  which  had 
brought  him  low.  He  cannot  forget  them,  though  he  has  arrived  at  a 
firm  conviction  of  his  essential  innocence.  He  is  not  penitent,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  repent  of — nothing  but  his  own  mad  act  in  blinding 
himself  when  he  learned  of  what  he  had  done.™  Having  come  to  Colonus, 
he  is  justified  by  circumstances  in  hoping  that  the  end  of  his  miseries 
is  at  hand.  But  serious  obstructions  are  opposed  to  the  fulfillment  of 
this  hope.  In  spite  of  weakness  and  dependence,  he  possesses  a  strength 
of  character  which  enables  him  to  meet  these  obstructions  with  resolu- 
tion. He  shows  himself  mentally  vigorous  in  presenting  his  ease  and 
achieving  his  purpose.  But  when  he  speaks  in  his  own  defense  and  in 

•"Verses  437-439. 
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denunciation  of  his  enemies,  he  is  seen  to  be  liable  to  angry  passions, 
sometimes  extravagant  and  perverse,  which  show  that  the  fire  of  his 
nature  has  not  been  quenched  by  the  humiliation  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected.  His  resentment  toward  his  sons  and  Creon,  who  have  misused 
him  unforgivably,  is  expressed  in  words  of  bitter  hatred.  But  the  oppo- 
site emotions  are  equally  marked.  His  affection  for  his  daughters  is  deep 
and  tender  and  is  expressed  with  warm  impulsiveness.  A  powerful  and 
passionate  spirit  in  a  feeble  body,  he  exhibits  withal  qualities  of  great- 
ness above  other  men,  as  he  has  suffered  more  than  they.  In  spite  of  the 
harshness  which  he  shows  on  occasion,  and  which  is  after  all  pardonable 
under  the  provocation  which  causes  it,  these  qualities  command  respect, 
as  his  sufferings  deserve  compassion. 

This  is  a  limited  and  imperfect  account  of  the  man  who  comes  alive 
in  the  stirring  action  of  the  play.  The  portrait  of  him  which  Sophocles 
paints,  sometimes  in  broad  strokes,  sometimes  in  delicate  and  revealing 
touches,  is  full  and  rich.  Can  one  not  perceive  the  greatness  of  the  drama 
which  presents  this  man  and  his  final  fortunes  without  imagining  an 
upper  stage  on  which  the  gods  are  supposed  to  play  a  part,  without 
insisting  upon  alien  implications,  and  without  introducing  religious 
sanctions  for  which  the  play  offers  no  warrant  ? 


APPENDIX 

Verses  1565-1567 

TToXXwj'  yap  av  Kai  narav 

irrjuaTcov  lKvovp.evwv 

iroXiv  tj<fe  oaiiJM>p  SiKOtos  av^oi. 

These  verses  are  sung;  by  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  first  strophe  of 
the  stasimoii  which  follows  immediately  after  Oedipus  has  passed  out 
of  their  sight  on  the  way  to  the  place  appointed  for  his  mysterious 
death.  There  is  no  variant  in  the  text,  but  many  editors  have  adopted 
Reiske's  (npe  for  o-e.  Whichever  pronoun  is  read,  Oedipus  is  meant. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  lines,  Radermacher  says  that  all  depends 
on  how  /cat  fxarau  is  taken.  It  is  true  that  much  depends  on  this,  but 
not  all,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  variety  of  opinion  among  the  com- 
mentators on  other  points. 

As  for  Mo.Ta.i',  some  understand  it  to  indicate  an  absence  of  cause, 
others  an  absence  of  effect.  According  to  the  Scholiast,  since  Oedipus' 
misdeeds  had  been  unintentional,  he  is  said  to  suffer  punishment  for 
themiudrai^.  This  is  approximately  the  view  of  Musgrave  {^lullo  suo 
men^o ),  Bellermann  ("ohne  Schuld"),  and  Masqueray  ("sans  raison"). 
Radermacher  suggests,  without  committing  himself,  that  Kal  narav 
equals  "et  frustra  quidem,"  so  that  the  meaning  would  be  "und  zwar 
ohne  die  Widerstandskraft  des  Betroffenen  zu  brechen."  This  means 
that  the  sufferings  have  had  no  effect  because  they  have  not  availed  to 
break  Oedipus'  power  of  resistance.  Similar  to  this  is  Campbell's  view 
that  the  sufferings  have  brought  "no  good  after  them,"  "no  such  result 
has  been  produced  as  yet."  Jebb  very  properly  terms  Campbell's  sug- 
gestion inadmissible,  and  he  is  equally  unwilling  to  accept  the  meaning 
"without  cause."  He  believes  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  nal  fxarav 
and  weighs  various  emendations. 

Besides  the  question  of  fiarap,  two  other  points  in  the  introductory 
phrase  have  disturbed  the  British  editors:  the  position  of  aj/ and  the 
tense  of  iKvovnevujv.  Jebb  maintains  that  kvovfievuu  cannot  properly  be  a 
"participle  of  the  imperf.,  =  eirel  kvelTo,"  without  something  in  the  con- 
text to  indicate  past  time.  Campbell,  taking  Uvovnevwp  as  an  imperfect, 
asserts  that  "the  force  of  av  extends  to  both  parts  of  the  sentence";  as 
if  it  were  TroXXd  fxev  dv  Trjixara  fxaTav  Ikvolto,  o^tcos  5e  Kaf  ai'^ot  ae  bal^ibiv 
biKaios  iliv.  It  may  be  added  that  Campbell  takes  ^at  with  the  "genitive 
absolute"  in  the  sense  of  /catxep. 

[187] 
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Now  it  is  altogether  likely  that  /cai  means  nothing  more  than  "and," 
as  will  be  shown  later,  and  Campbell,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  seems 
to  have  been  led  to  this  fantastic  explan^ion  of  the  phrase  by  the  need 
of  reckoning  with  the  tense  of  iKvov^jikvojp.  With  all  due  respect  for  these 
two  masters  of  Greek,  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  disturbance  about 
this  tense.  The  troubles  of  Oedipus  have  continued  up  to  his  final  painful 
interview  with  Polyneices,  which  has  closed  only  two  minutes  ago ;  they 
have  been  thronging  upon  him  to  the  very  end,  and,  so  far  as  the  chorus 
knows,  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  Greek  present  participle  is  precisely  the 
form  which  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  the  English  idiom  "have  been 
thronging."  As  Gildersleeve  says  {Syntax  of  Classical  Greek,  330),  "the 
present  participle  is  generally  used  of  contemporaneous  action,  either 
total  or  partial,"  and  again  (ibid.,  337),  "the  action  of  the  present 
participle  is  sometimes  prior  to  that  of  the  leading  verb.  An  adverb  of 
time  oftc7i  makes  the  relation  plain"  (italics  mine).  But  there  is  another 
point  worth  considering  with  regard  to  this  participle.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  construction  is  that  of  a  genitive  absolute.  But  this 
is  not  certain.  In  writing  the  genitive  roWcip  . .  .  iKvovnevu^v  Sophocles 
may  have  had  in  mind  what  we  call  a  genitive  absolute,  or  he  maj'  have 
thought  of  it  as  an  ablatival  genitive  to  mark  the  change  from  pain  to 
something  better  (in  av^oC).  This  genitive  without  a  preposition  is  com- 
mon with  the  sense  of  separation  in  itself:  so  in  Philoctetes  1334: 
voaov  iiaXaxdfjs  rrjadi.  Sophocles  could  have  used  the  genitive  in  either 
way,  and  whichever  he  did,  he  would  recognize  the  possibility  of  the 
other.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  ablatival  genitive  obviates  any  pos- 
sible objection  to  the  position  of  iiv  or  the  tense  of  the  participle.  The 
participle  witli  narav,  as  an  attributive  modifier  of  TTTj/xarcoi' parallel  with 
ToWuip,  could  not  be  in  any  tense  but  the  present,  and  in  a  sentence  so 
closely  knit  as  this,  if  the  genitive  is  ablatival,  no  sensitive  ear  could 
feel  that  av  is  improperly  disjoined  from  a&^ot. 

We  may  now  return  to  narav.  Jebb  is  certainly  right  in  condemning 
both  the  translation  "without  cause,"  "undeservedly,"  and  the  transla- 
tion "without  any  good  result  so  far."  He  would  probably  condemn 
Radermacher's  translation  also,  which  is,  in  effect,  "without  any  had 
result  so  far."  narav  is  a  word  of  nebulous  meaning,  but  it  cannot  be 
pressed  to  a  meaning  quite  outside  even  its  nebular  limits.  The  nucleus 
of  its  meaning  is  "futility."  It  qualifies  conduct  or  speech  or  events 
which  are  regarded  as  without  sense  or  meaning  in  their  context,  some- 
times because  they  originate  in  no  reasonable  or  intelligible  purpose, 
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sometimes  because  they  lead  to  no  intended  result.  They  are  "to  no 
purpose,"  or  "to  no  effect,"  or  both.  Both  aspects,  however,  appear  in 
Aeschylus'  words  about  men  in  a  primitive  age  who  jSXeirovTes  e^Xe-wov 
naTT^v  {Prom.  447) — they  had  eyes  to  see  but  used  them  without  in- 
telligent purpose  and  without  useful  result.  In  Oedipus'  case  we  have 
to  do  with  the  futility  of  pain.  His  sufferings  undoubtedly  had  a  cause 
and  undoubtedly  had  a  sad  effect.  To  the  pious  mind  the  effect  might 
seem  intended  by  some  divine  agency  which  set  the  cause  of  it  in  motion. 
But  fxarav  denies  that  there  was  any  intention  or  purpose  anywhere  and 
marks  the  pain  as  meaningless  and  inexplicable.  It  is  one  answer  to 
the  problem  of  pain,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Trd^os  nados  of  Aeschylus. 
Indeed,  the  association  of  fjLa.Tr]v  with  pain  and  disease  may  have  been 
to  some  degree  stereotyped  in  Greek  speech.  Ajax  is  called  6  voawv  ixarau 
in  Ajax  635.  Hyllus,  speaking  to  his  father,  says  in  Trachiniae  1119: 
KOLu  oTOLs  aXyels  fidrrju.  In  Aristophanes,  Peace  95,  Trygaeus  is  remon- 
strated with  by  his  servant  in  these  words:  tI  xerei ;  tL  yLar-qv  ovx  vyLaiveLs ; 
when  about  to  take  flight  on  his  beetle.  The  commentators  have  not 
recognized  in  these  places  the  sense  here  proposed,  but  perhaps  there 
should  be  reconsideration.  In  any  event,  the  the  meaning  suggested  for 
the  present  passage  can  be  recommended  with  assurance. 

Another  point  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  narriv  in  Sophocles, 
namely,  its  association  with  some  form  of  TroXXd,  marking  the  profusion 
of  futility.  So  in  O.C.  658-659:  iroXKal  5'  dTretXat  TroXXd  8ri  txaT-qv  eirri  dvfico 
KaTr]7rel\r}aav,  in  O.T.  873-875:  u/Spts,  ei  iroWojv  VTrepirXrjaOfj  p.aTav,  a  fxri 
'iriKaLpa  iirjbe  avynpepovTa,  in  Ant.  1252:  xh  iJLO.Tr\v  iroWrj  jSoi],  and  in  frag. 
inc.  843  (Nauck) :  X0XX77J'  y\o)aaav  eKx^as  fxaTrjv.  These  passages  support 
the  view  that  kuI  is  a  simple  connective  of  ttoWoov  and  iidrav,  or  of  ttoXXwv 
and  kvovixevojv  (according  as  iKvovp-kvuv  is  taken  as  an  ablatival  or  abso- 
lute genitive) ,  and  help  to  remove  Jebb's  suspicion  about  the  phrase  and 
to  disprove  Campbell's  meaning  of  Kanrep. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  phrase  under  consideration  is  supplied 
by  the  epode  of  the  stasimon  which  just  precedes  Oedipus'  painful  in- 
terview with  Polyneices  (1239-1248).  There  Oedipus  is  compared  to 
a  headland  which  is  beaten  upon  unceasingly  by  storm-driven  waves 
from  every  quarter.  The  thought  which  is  there  expressed  with  vivid 
imagery  is  here  repeated  in  brief  and  sober  language,  but  still  with  the 
image  of  the  steady  onset  of  misery  suggested  by  the  present  participle 
kvovuhoiv.  The  woes  which  come  to  Oedipus  are  as  multitudinous  and 
purposeless  as  the  waves  that  break  upon  the  rock  from  north,  south, 
east,  and  west. 
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In  the  third  line,  TrdXtv  .  .  .  av^ot  (iiv)  expresses  the  possibility  of  a 
reversal  of  fortune,  au^eii^,  "to  cause  to  grow,"  "to  enlarge,"  is  used 
figuratively  like  "aggrandize,"  "to  change  from  a  lesser  state  to  some- 
thing better."  Saii^Luv,  the  agent  of  the  change,  is  in  effect  tvxv,  but, 
since  the  alternation  of  fortune  is  demanded  by  justice,  the  personal 
dalfjLcov  is  preferred  because  the  adjective  St/catos  is  applied  to  it  more 
naturally  than  to  tvxv-  The  alternation  of  fortune  is  similarly  expressed, 
only  with  the  figurative  use  of  bpdovv,  "to  set  erect,"  "to  raise  up,"  instead 
of  av^€iv,\n  O.C.  394:  vvv  yap  deoi  a  opdovai,  irpoade  8'  uXkvaav,  in  Ant. 
163:  TO.  p.tv  br)  ToXeos  aa(pa\u>s  deoi  ttoXXo)  cdXaj  adcraPTes  upOo^aav  iroKiv, 
and  in  Ant.  1158:  tvxv  yo.p  bpdoi  koI  tvxv  KaTappeirei  tov  eiiTVXovvTa  tov 
T€  bvcTvxovvT  ad.  But  the  most  striking  counterpart  occurs  in  Tra- 
chiniae  111-119,  where,  instead  of  the  "ups  and  downs"  of  life,  the 
"waxing  and  waning"  of  fortune  is  expressed  by  av^eiu,  just  as  in  O.C. 
It  is  Hercules  who  is  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  for- 
tune, sometimes  raised  to  a  better  state :  TroXXd  yap  dcT  aKanavTos  fj  votov  v 
^opka  Tts  Kv^iaT  av  evpeC  irbvTLO  ^avT  kiriovTa  t'ISol,  ovto}  8k  tov  KabjuLoyevfj  CTpe- 
tpa,  TO  5'  av^H  ^lotov  toXvttopov  ccairep  irkXayos  Kp-qaLOP.  The  imagery  of  the 
sea  which  is  found  here  and  in  Ant.  163  and  in  O.C.  1239-1248  is  not 
present  in  the  passage  before  us,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  chorus  are  think- 
ing of  the  "fluctuation"  of  fortune.  In  O.C.  1455:  TO.  8e  Trap'  vpap  avdis  av^uv 
avo)  (where  the  last  three  words  are  sound,  though  the  others  are  uncer- 
tain) the  ideas  of  av^eiv  and  bpdovv  are  combined  in  a  single  phrase  to 
describe  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  lines  are,  after  all,  a  fairly  simple  expression  of  a  hope  based 
upon  the  law  of  change.  "From  the  unmeaning  miseries  that  come  thick 
upon  him  impartial  Fortune  can  in  turn  bring  a  change  to  something 
better."  This  law  is  almost  a  commonplace  w-itli  Sophocles,  alluded  to 
in  many  such  passages  as  have  been  quoted  above,  and  most  eloquently 
proclaimed  in  the  great  speeches  of  Ajax  and  Oedipus  concerning  the 
operation  of  Time  {Ajax  646  ff.  and  O.C.  607  ff.).  It  remains  to  con- 
sider what  change  can  be  considered  for  Oedipus  now  as  his  life  ap- 
proaches its  end. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  better  fortune  which  the  chorus 
have  in  mind  is  the  glory  which  Oedipus  will  enjoy  when  he  has  become 
a  hero,  and  the  passage  is  commonly  quoted  as  evidence  that  he  will 
be  thus  exalted.  Bowra,  for  example,  saj's  (Sopkoclean  Tragedy  314) : 
"The  heroization  of  Oedipus  is  an  amends  for  his  past  sufferings.  The 
chorus  eventually  see  this  and  saj^: 
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Though  many  woes  came  to  him 

To  no  purpose  once, 

Yet  God  in  just  requital  will  exalt  him. 

Though  the  Gods  have  inflicted  many  sorrows  on  Oedipus,  they  will 
now  exalt  him  because  they  are  just."  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  chorus  have  no  thought  whatever  of  the  "heroization"  of 
Oedipus. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lines  occur  in  the  midst  of  a  stasimon  which 
consists  solely  of  a  prayer  that  Oedipus  may  have  an  untroubled  passage 
to  the  lower  world.  The  yap  indicates  that  a  reason  is  offered  for  hope 
that  the  prayer  will  be  fulfilled.  After  so  much  misery  the  law  of  change 
justifies  the  hope  that  Oedipus'  death  may  be  without  pain  and  without 
lament.  A  ray  of  light  may  yet  pierce  the  clouds  just  as  the  sun  is  setting. 
The  glory  of  heroization  is  incongruous  in  the  midst  of  a  description  of 
the  grim  world  to  which  Oedipus  is  about  to  pass  like  other  men.  But 
Oedipus  may  be  spared  the  worst  pangs  of  death  and  be  received  with 
kindness  by  the  denizens  of  the  lower  world.  What  the  chorus  hope  is 
that  Oedipus  may  have  a  peaceful  passing  like  that  which  Ajax  prays 
for  before  he  falls  on  his  sword  (Ajax,  831-834) : 

KaXco  8    a/ia 
TTOfiTalop  'EpiJLT]v  x^ovLov  eu  jie  KOLfxlaai, 
^vp  affipadaaTCx)  Kal  rax^^  irr]8rifxaTL 
irXevpav  diapp-q^avra  T(28e  (pacryauco. 

It  is  not  unjust  here  to  follow  the  sometimes  ill-advised  practice  of  seeing 
the  poet  behind  his  poetry  and  to  remark  that  such  a  prayer  would  often 
come  to  the  mind  of  the  aged  Sophocles. 

In  the  second  place,  the  notion  of  exaltation  to  the  heroic  state  ap- 
pears nowhere  else  in  the  play.  Neither  Oedipus  nor  the  chorus  nor 
Theseus  nor  anyone  else  ever  speaks  of  it.  His  buried  body  will  indeed 
afford  protection  to  Athens,  but,  as  for  Oedipus  himself,  his  cold  corpse, 
hidden  in  the  earth,  will  drink  the  hot  blood  of  the  enemies  of  Athens 
and  of  himself.  There  is  no  glory  in  this,  and  the  word  "hero"  itself 
does  not  occur  once  in  the  play,  av^etv  is  too  mild  a  word  to  express  the 
impressive  idea  of  "exaltation  to  a  higher  state  of  being."  When  it  is  used 
of  the  better  fortune  of  Heracles  in  Trachiniae,  there  is  no  thought  of  his 
ultimate  destiny  as  a  hero.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  notion  of  "exalta- 
tion to  the  heroic  state"  is  expressed  here  alone  when  it  appears  nowhere 
else,  or  that,  if  Sophocles  had  intended  to  express  it,  he  would  not  have 
used  words  which  would  have  carried  the  meaning  unmistakably. 


MAIUS  OPUS 
(AENEID  7-12) 

BY 
WILLIAM  HAEDY  ALEXANDER 


If  you  have  been  properly  nurtured  in  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome — 
or,  shall  we  say  rather,  "in  the  approved  scholarship  of  the  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome?"— you  will  know  that,  by  and  large,  the  Aeneid  is 
pretty  much  of  a  failure,  especially  in  the  second  half.  If,  how-ever,  you 
have  been  reared  on  this  continent,  you  should  be  very  careful  about 
repeating  statements  detrimental  to  Virgil's  reputation  as  an  epicist ;  the 
majority  of  Latin  readers  in  America  either  have  not  read  the  second 
half  of  the  Aeneid  at  all,  or  very  cursorily  at  best.  Through  the  circum- 
stance that  preparatory  Latin  among  us  included  the  first  six  books  of 
the  Aeneid,  the  Aeneid,  as  a  whole,  came  to  be  regarded  as  preparatory 
Latin  only,  something  below  college  level,  that  is.'  At  that  rarified  level 
of  upper  air  in  which  the  colleges  operate  the  Eclogues  and  the  Georgics 
filled  the  Virgilian  stage,  and  what  happened,  if  anything,  in  Aeneid 
7-12,  was  left  for  the  investigation  of  those  inquiring  souls  who  were  not 
governed  by  college  programs  and  prejudices,  but  wandered  off  by 
themselves  to  take  furtive  peeps  outside  the  flammantia  moenia  mundi. 
I  doubt  if  they  received  much  encouragement  to  tell  what  they  saw  there 
in  Virgil.  But  there  was  plenty  to  see,  for  all  that. 

It  is  quite  true  that  those  who  conveniently  overlooked  the  second  half 
of  the  Aeneid  have  been  able  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  many  learned 
persons  who  could  hardly  find  terms  strong  enough  in  which  to  write  off 
books  7-12,  including  the  egregious  Mommsen  who  reduced  the  Aeneid 
to  the  same  level  as  Voltaire's  He7iriade  and  the  Messiad  of  Klopstock,  a 
judgment  of  the  stupid  sort  that  falls  sometimes  from  the  lips  of  even 
the  great  and  makes  us  lesser  folk  more  at  ease  over  our  own  folly.  What 
is  it  that  is  wrong  with  the  Aeneid?  Let  me  reply  by  quoting  from  Tom- 
maso  Fiore,  a  great  lover  of  Virgil  and  a  commentator  gifted  with  rare 

Presidential  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philological 
Association,  held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  December  27-29,  1949. 

1 1  refer,  of  course,  to  a  vanished  age.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  these  later  times  to 
know  that  for  seven  years  the  present  writer  taught  a  program  of  four  books  of 
Caesar,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid  in  high  school 
classes.  The  Dewey  dawn  of  a  new  education  had  scarcely  thought  of  peeping  over 
the  black  hills  of  ignorance  surrounded  by  which  we  lived  our  narrow  lives. 

[193] 
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insight  into  the  Virgilian  spirit,  the  following,  which  deals  especially 
with  the  last  six  books:  '^  "But  it  is  also  generally  .  . .  felt  that  a  part,  small 
or  great,  of  the  pages  relative  to  the  wars,  to  history,  divinities  of  heaven 
and  hell,  the  alliances,  the  religious  funeral  rites,  the  eponymous  heroes, 
is  smitten,  as  it  were,  with  dullness,  heaviness,  density,  and  that  on  the 
whole,  despite  every  effort  of  the  poet,  or  just  because  of  that  effort, 
despite  all  his  ability  and  technical  skill,  all  his  splendor  of  imagination 
and  richness  of  rhythm,  he  fails  to  achieve  organic  clarity,  does  not  im- 
pose himself  promptly  on  the  feelings, — indeed,  after  the  most  careful 
reflection  [on  the  reader's  part]  passes  from  the  spirit." 

Or  again:  "The  war  (9-12),  except  in  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  is  put 
together  as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  one  who  has  no  feeling  for  war, 
but  has  read  and  studied  poets  and  strategists ;  the  warriors  enter  on  the 
stage  and  leave  it,  each  one  of  them  at  his  proper  moment,  regard  being 
had,  that  is,  to  the  needs  of  the  poet ;  they  fulfill  their  Homeric  aristeia, 
slaying  a  given  number  of  enemies  and  in  widely  varied  ways,  producing 
a  given  effect  of  discouragement  or  of  encouragement  in  their  followers ; 
also,  certain  chiefs  move  troops  or  cause  troops  to  be  moved  in  obedience 
to  strategic  concepts ;  but  the  business  wearies  us ;  w^e  feel  that  they 
would  have  acted  sooner  or  later,  in  this  manner  or  in  that,  in  one  posi- 
tion or  another,  without  its  making  the  slightest  difference  one  way  or 
the  other.'" 

These  comments  are  typical;  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  them  and 
thus  to  burden  a  paper  designedly  brief.  It  might,  however,  be  suggested 
here  in  passing  that  the  first  six  books  have  the  considerable  advantage 
of  organizing  themselves  in  the  easy  presentation  of  a  geographical 
sequence.'  Aeneas'  voyage  from  Troy  to  Latium  is  a  Virgilian  Tour 
largely  determined  by  ancient  principles  of  navigation,  by  the  coastal 
features  of  Greece  and  Italy,  with  the  always  present  chance,  of  course,  of 
a  side  trip  being  suddenly  arranged  by  wind  and  weather,  by  considera- 
tions of  the  leader's  personal  interest,  or  by  some  whim  of  the  Olympians.* 
The  treatment  of  a  narrative  of  war,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  that 
does  not  automatically  supply  its  own  arrangement,  and  has  indeed  more 
often  than  not  defeated  the  abilities  of  even  professed  historians.  But 
that  is  no  excuse  if  things  are  as  bad  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  Aeneid  7-12. 

-  Tommaso  Fiore,  La  Poesia  di  Virgilio  (Bari,  G.  Latuza,  1930),  pp.  208-209.  The 
translations  of  this  passage  and  of  the  one  immediately  following  in  the  text  are  mine. 

^  Op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  2),  p.  212.  These  quotations  do  not,  of  course,  represent  Fiore's 
own  view;  anzi!  He  is  summing  up  many  separate  attacks  into  one  general  indict- 
ment. 

*  It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  modern  interest  in  travel  would  also  have 
a  bearing  on  the  predilection  for  books  1-6. 
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Virgil  undertook  in  his  exordium  to  handle  the  material  implied  in  the 
words  inferretque  deos  Latio,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  judgment  on 
what  actually  emerges.  And,  what  is  more,  he  refers  specifically  in  7.44- 

'  maior  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo, 

mains  opus  moveo, 

to  seeing  rise  before  him  a  greater  task  to  be  accomplished,  greater,  that 
is,  than  that  of  books  1-6,  and,  consequently,  recognizes  openly  a  greater 
demand  upon  his  powers  which  he  will  have  to  meet.  Thus  Virgil  actually 
challenges  criticism  by  stating  his  own  view  that  books  7-12  contain  the 
more  important  matter  of  the  poem,  and  Henry,  for  one,  who  writes  at 
4.219  of  "the  so  much,  and  so  unjustly,  preferred  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneis,"  believes  that  Virgil  more  than  met  the  self-imposed  challenge, 
but,  of  course,  Henry  was  an  Irishman,  and  would  hardly  be  expected  to 
agree  with  anyone  but  himself,  and  not  even  that  for  long.^  However,  the 
proclaimed — not  merely  admitted — purpose  of  the  Aeneid  is  to  get 
Aeneas  to  Latium,  an  obvious  matter  of  detail,  and  there  to  set  in  motion 
a  series  of  events  which  will  give,  in  the  end, 

Albanique  patres  atque  altae  moenia  Romae  (1.7) . 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  dilettanti  about  its  being  more  pleasant  to 
travel  than  to  arrive,  Aeneas  always  makes  clear,  and  nowhere  more 
strikingly  than  at  the  almost  hysterical  finish  of  a  long  detour  by  Car- 
thage, that  his  fixed  purpose — fixed,  to  be  sure,  not  by  him  but  for  him  by 
destiny,  and  enforced  somewhat  erratically  by  the  greater  gods  who 
serve  as  destiny's  lackeys — is  to  get  to  Italy,  and  there  to  set  up  his  city, 
peaceably  if  possible,  but  at  all  events  to  set  it  up.  In  comparison  with 
his  seven-year  journey,  interesting  though  in  spots  that  proved  to  be, 
the  arrival  in  Italy  and  the  achievement  of  destiny  there  seems  obviously 
far  more  important.  If  Virgil  made  so  great  a  failure  of  narrating  this, 
as  Fiore's  summary  given  above  would  seem  to  indicate,  it  is  a  serious 
matter  indeed  for  the  poet's  reputation. 

A  difficulty  which  attaches  to  the  registering  of  a  fair  judgment  on 
the  question  today  is  that  all  of  us  who  are  empaneled  as  the  jury 
are  moderns,  including  the  Italian  scholars  as  well,  whose  interest  as 
diadochi  may  be  thought  more  direct  and  personal  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  us.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  extremely  difficult  for  any  modern, 
no  matter  what  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  his  training,  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  attitude  of  the  ancient  world  in  regard  to  a  whole  host 

^  Whenever  classical  studies  begin  to  seem  dull,  let  the  student  or  the  teacher  take 
down  any  volume  of  J.  Henry's  Aeneidea  and  begin  reading  just  about  anywhere. 
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of  things.  Any  modern  man  can  see  readily  enough,  for  example,  that 
Tacitus  writes  history  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Lytton  Strachey, 
that  is,  for  rhetorical  and  dramatic  effect,  and  the  more  cleverly  the 
better,  too,  but  perhaps  he  cannot,  or  will  not  see  that  the  ancients 
regarded  with  favor  and  approval  the  writing  of  history  from  that 
point  of  view.  The  resultant  gain  is  enormous  in  sheer  attractiveness, 
but  certainly  not  in  exact  truth ;  obviously  we  must  not  take  too  seri- 
ously either  the  Tiberius  of  the  Roman  historiographer  or  the  Victoria 
of  the  British  historical  romancer.  Yet  the  ancients  thought  that  Tacitus 
was  well  justified  in  such  an  approach  to  history.  When  we  come  to 
the  question  of  Virgil's  success  or  nonsuccess  in  Aeneid  7-12,  have  we 
any  sound  reason  for  thinking  that  in  his  own  age  he  failed  to  score  a 
great  triumph,  as  well  with  these  last  six  books  as  with  the  first  six? 
That  there  were  those  who  may  have  thought  so  I  do  not  deny,  but  in 
general  the  reception  which  the  Aeneid  as  a  whole  was  accorded  in  its 
own  time  appears  to  have  been  an  endorsement  of  the  advance  opinion 
put  forth  by  Propertius,  after  he  had  enjoyed  sundry  advance  peeps 
and  previews, 

nescio  quid  mains  nascitur  Iliade  (2.34.66) . 

Such  a  reception  included,  of  course,  the  second  half  as  well  as  the 
first — q^iod  non  exceptum,  acceptum — and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  so  in  the  given  age  and  the  given  cultural  situation. 
It  may  be  worth  taking  a  moment  for  the  consideration  of  that  view. 
In  the  century  preceding  the  inception  of  work  on  the  Aeneid  Rome 
had  sunk,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  very  low,  whether  viewed  within 
from  the  city  or  without  from  the  empire.  As  to  how  low  that  level 
was  within,  we  could  submit  here  as  evidence  scores  of  places  in  Latin 
literature,  from  Sallust  and  from  Horace,  for  example.  Of  the  prob- 
lems and  maladministration  of  the  empire  without,  Cicero  provides  an 
eloquent  testimony  in  the  I)e  Jmperio  and  in  the  Verrines,  where,  after 
allowance  is  made  for  rhetoric  and  special  pleading,  a  sadly  substantial 
balance  of  incompetency  and  turpitude  remains.  But  a  Roman  of  20  B.C. 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  look  back  for  consolation  on  the  good  old 
days  of  Rome's  early  traditions  if  the  past  century's  blood-stained  crime- 
sheet  dismayed  and  disgusted  him,  or  he  could  look  forward  with  some 
reasonable  anticipation  to  a  future  for  Rome  which,  if  not  destined 
to  be  quite  as  paradisaic  as  the  golden  age  of  the  Fourth  Eclogue,  did 
at  all  events  offer  the  prospect  of  some  sort  of  grace  and  some  measure  of 
dignity  to  the  world  over  which  the  city  presided. 
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It  is  precisely  here  that  the  justification  emerges  for  what  the  modem 
reader  rails  at  in  the  Aeneid.  Old  things  are  not  so  unhappy  it'  only 
they  are  far  enough  off,  and  battles,  even  in  an  age  revolted  with  a 
century  of  bloodshed,  are  tolerable  if  they  are  of  the  long  ago.  One 
can  discuss  an  Agincourt  with  equanimity  and  read  of  it  with  pleasure, 
hardly  so  a  Dunkirk.  Think  of  how  much  of  the  Aeneid,  especially  in 
books  7-12,  is  covered  by  that  fairly  reasonable  dictum.  Around  these 
old  things,  these  ancient  battles,  even  if  the  old  things  seem  quaint  to 
absurdity,  and  the  battles  curiously  stagy  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word — around  such  things  and  such  battles  could  twine,  and  for  many 
a  Roman  must  have  twined,  the  ivy  of  national  tradition,  converting 
barely  identifiable  ruins  into  vistas  full  of  the  pathetic  fallacy  to  which 
we  are  all  of  us  liable,  which  can  make  our  national  history  both  sentient 
and  eloquent.  And  think  again  of  the  heartening  glimpses  of  a  future 
for  the  city  of  their  love — urhem  quam  dicunt  Romam — that  will  be  the 
city  of  the  love  of  all  men  as  well,  except  those  who  lie  in  the  darkness 
extra  limitem,  where  there  is  no  beauty,  no  understanding,  no  culture, 
no  communis  sensus,  but  only 

et  metus  et  malesuada  fames  ac  turpis  egestas, 
terribiles  visu  formae,  letumque  labosque   (6.276-277), 

the  barbarian  wilderness  outside  the  bounds. 

And  those  hopes  for  a  happy  future  and  those  aspirations  after 
peace — are  they  not  connected  with  the  genuinely  imposing  speeches 
of  prophecy  and  promise  that  take  up  no  small  part  of  the  Aeneid,  and 
which  some  of  us  at  least  find  curiously  stirring  still,  when  all  the  pomp 
of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre?  If  one 
finds  the  Hollywood  and  Lido  major  gods  of  the  Aeneid  boring,  let  him 
remember  that  even  the  decay  of  once  important  religious  ideas  can 
be  imposing  for  those  who  have  inherited  those  ideas  along  with  their 
country  and  its  history,  however  they  may  come  to  be  intellectually 
regarded  two  thousand  years  later.  And,  after  all,  dearest  to  Virgil's 
heart  are  his  divinities  associated  with  stream  and  fountain,  boskage 
and  glade,  hill  and  valley,  on  the  one  hand,  so  far  as  concerns  their 
habitat,  and  on  the  other  with  the  multiplex  activity  of  Nature,  the 
daedala  mater,  through  them,  ever  present  at  man's  elbow,  as  it  were, 
to  fashion  his  life  of  every  day  for  better  or  for  worse.  These,  as  Bailey 
has  so  clearly  seen  and  so  ably  recorded,"  are  essentially  the  gods  of 
the  Aeneid,  who  are  there  enshrined  because  of  a  conviction  in  Virgil's 

«  Cyril  Bailey,  The  Religion  of  Virgil  (Oxford,  1035),  pp.  302-303. 
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heart  that  here  or  nowhere  is  unspoiled  and  sincere  divinity.  "The  more 
vague  the  conception  of  deity  and  the  nearer  therefore  to  the  primi- 
tive animism,  the  more  sincere  appears  to  be  Virgil's  recognition  of  its 
spiritual  value.  The  spirits  of  the  countryside,  the  N^Tnphs  and  Fauns 
in  their  undefined  groups,  are  recalled  by  him  in  words  of  affectionate 
and  almost  impassioned  reverence.  .  .  .  And  if  we  ask  why  these  old 
Italian  traditions  were  dear  to  him,  it  is  not,  I  think,  fanciful  to  believe 
that  in  their  vague  suggestion  of  the  presence  of  supernatural  forces 
in  the  world  and  in  man's  life,  they  came  nearer  to  his  own  religious 
thought  than  the  more  clear-cut  figures  and  customs  of  anthropomor- 
phism." As  for  the  palpably  syncretized  Greco-Roman  gods,  these  were 
part  of  the  stage  decor  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  and  one  may  be 
sure  that  the  reader  of  20  B.C.  cheerfully  conceded  them  to  art  without 
demanding  that  Virgil  be  cross-examined  on  the  precise  nature  of  their 
personalities  and  powers.  Virgil's  religion  does  not  seem  tedious,  I 
think,  to  those  who  will  take  most  of  it  as  subsumed  under  Evander's 
phrase  (8.352),  quis  deus,  incertum  est.  Surely  if  there  was  boredom 
felt  in  that  field  by  the  contemporary  reader,  as  too  many  nowadays 
seem  quite  unjustly  to  assume,  apparently  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
feeling  about  things  religious  today,  it  could  be  not  uncomfortably  met 
by  the  charming  vagueness  of  quis  deus,  incertum  est.  It  just  will  not 
fit  into  dogma. 

What  I  am  trying  definitely,  almost  desperately,  to  make  clear,  is 
that  while  the  reader  contemporary  with  Virgil,  or  nearly  so,  may  not 
have  relished  all  he  read  in  the  Aeneid,  including  perhaps  several  pas- 
sages in  books  7-12,  it  would  yet  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
enjoyed  it  as  a  whole  pretty  well.  It  is  not  likely,  for  example,  that 
such  a  reader  was  seriously  affected  by  the  thought  that  Virgil  had 
done  his  battles  so  badly,  while  Homer  had  done  his  so  well ;  indeed,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  average  Augustan,  being  neither  a  folk- 
lorist  nor  yet  a  primitivist  feeling  the  w^nds  of  the  morning  of  the 
world  blow  fresh  upon  his  eager  brow,  might  be  disposed  to  think 
Homer  a  little  naive  and  Virgil  much  nearer  the  gentleman,  with  emo- 
tions well  under  control  and  certainly  not  worn  on  a  sleeve.  As  for 
the  sheer  mechanics  of  killing,  he  would  probably  have  thought  of 
Virgil  as  paying  the  required  debt  of  a  professed  poet  to  the  epic  art 
of  battle-narrative  as  transmitted  from  Homer's  day,  and  might  con- 
ceivably have  admired  him,  the  modern  civilized  man,  for  having  ful- 
filled the  obligation  as  well  as  he  did.  Homer,  for  me,  is  pretty  primitive 
in  many  things,  including  a  cheerful  promptness  to  exhibit,  on  the  least 
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possible  provocation,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  several  ways  in 
which  the  human  torso  and  its  appended  limbs  can  be  butchered  with 
neatness  and  despatch.  He  is  excused  because  he  is  a  primitive ;  it  is 
even  reckoned  a  good  point  in  him.  Now  there  is  considerable  interest 
in  seeing  how  a  civilized  man,  a  rather  strongly  humanitarian  man, 
who  is  also  a  poet  working  under  certain  traditions,  will  get  along  in 
what  I  may  call  the  same  prescribed  area,  and  if  he  does  not  succeed 
according  to  primitive  standards  of  success,  why  then,  has  he  not  proved 
himself  that  much  the  more  civilized  and  humanitarian  ?  I  trust  these  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  as  faults. 

I  hope  that  I  make  it  clear  that  my  contention  is  that  Virgil's  poem 
took  very  well  with  his  contemporary  audience,  one  very  fair  test  to 
which  to  submit  it,  and  that  this  taking  well  must  almost  certainly 
have  extended  to  books  7-12  as  well  as  to  1-6,  perhaps  quite  as  much 
to  7-12  as  to  1-6  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  weight  would  be  more  likely  to  sink 
that  pan  of  the  balance  in  which  is  laid  the  narrative  of  the  winning 
of  the  Promised  Land,  together  with  the  beating  down  of  the  local 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Jebusites,  and  Hivites  of  Aeneas'  particular  Canaan. 
But  it  will  promptly  be  retorted  that  Virgil  himself  selected  books  2, 
4,  and  6  to  be  read  before  the  court  of  Augustus ;  that  we  have  thus 
the  poet's  own  choice  of  the  books  he  thought  best.  But  what  you  really 
have  is  the  poet's  choice  among  what  books  he  happened,  at  the  time 
of  the  imperial  command,  to  have  sufficiently  advanced  to  offer  pub- 
licly ;  nothing  is  proved  against  books  7-12  except  that  at  that  time 
no  one  of  them  was  far  enough  on  toward  completion  to  be  offered  on 
such  an  occasion.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Cyril  Bailey,  no  mean  judge 
of  things  Virgilian,  names  as  the  great  books  of  the  Aeneid  2,  4,  6,  and 
12 ;  here  with  book  12  a  beginning  is  made  in  recognizing  the  greatness 
of  the  second  half  of  the  poem.'  The  late  Professor  Charles  Love  Dur- 
ham, in  his  preface  to  Mackail's  translation  of  Virgil's  works  in  the 
Modern  Library  edition,  also  speaks  highly  of  book  12  as  "the  closing 
book  whose  mighty  force  Virgil  does  not  elsewhere  equal,"  and,  in 
general,  expresses  a  most  unusual  appreciation  of  the  last  six  books.  I 
venture  to  nominate  as  a  further  candidate  book  8,  being,  through  some 
infirmity  of  aesthetic  constitution,  quite  unable  to  see  what  is  wrong 
with  the  Shield  of  Aeneas.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
in  which  the  poet  by  an  effort  of  imagination  attains  a  picture  of  uni- 
versality among  scores  of  tiny,  squabbling  Greek  states ;  it  is  the  shield 
of  Aeneas,  symbol  of  a  universality  achieved  by  Eome  over  a  world  in 

'  Idevi,  article  "Virgil"  in  the  Oxford  Classical  Dictionary  (1949),  p.  951,  col.  1. 
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which  any  one  of  Homer's  cities  would  be  a  hamlet.  The  two  are  dif- 
ferent; either  one  is  right  enough  according  to  the  circumstances.  I 
have  not  yet  convinced  myself  of  the  claims  of  book  10,  but  I  may  some 
day  be  able  to  subscribe  to  Bailey's  theory  that  the  odd-numbered  books 
are  intervals  of  calm  in  the  structure  of  the  poem  before  the  develop- 
ment of  high  tragedy  in  those  that  have  even  numbers,  stages  of  relative 
quiet  where  in  imparity  the  poet  gains  force  for  the  emphasis  of  the 
books  with  numbers  divisible  by  two. 

Some  people  seem  to  feel  sure  that  Virgil  in  19  B.C.,  at  his  life's  end, 
was  running  away  into  umbrageous  haunts  on  Helicon  or  Parnassus 
to  escape  from  his  last  six  books.  The  argument  is  that  he  was  not  only 
in  meditatione  fugae  but  actually  in  fuga,  and  that,  as  the  first  six 
books  are  obviously  ex  iudicio  orlis  terrarum  of  very  high  merit,  it 
must  have  been  the  unfortunate  last  six  he  was  avoiding.  AU  this  argues 
a  fatal  praedispositio  critica,  one  that  can  overlook  the  specific  language 
of  7.44-45,  maior  rcrum  ordo,  mains  opus:  "I  see  unfolding  before  me, 
with  the  opening  of  book  7,  a  larger  series  of  events  than  the  series 
covered  by  books  1-6  ;  I  am  setting  in  motion  a  work  of  art  of  a  greater 
scope."  Why  then  should  we  butt  our  heads  into  the  stone  wall  of 
evidence  ?  Virgil  did  not  leave  instructions  to  destroy  books  7-12  and 
publish  books  1-6 ;  indeed  the  latter,  or  at  all  events  books  2,  4,  6,  may 
have  got  into  at  least  a  limited  circulation  after  the  command  perform- 
ance before  Augustus.  Virgil's  instructions  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  unduly  insistent;  otherwise  Augustus  would  probably  have  re- 
spected them.  I  cannot  help  thinking  rather  of  Ovid's  action  when  the 
lightning-bolt  of  the  decree  of  exile  fell,  and  he  committed  his  Meta- 
morphoses to  the  flames,  "a  magnificent  gesture  of  raving  penance  and 
supreme  sacrifice.""  One  of  the  reasons  Ovid  mentions  for  the  act  is 
"because  the  epic  was  still  rough,  still  growing  in  shape."  That  has  a 
familiar  sound ;  it  is  a  more  or  less  distinguished  literary  gesture.  The 
Metamorphoses  is  a  pretty  smooth,  pretty  complete  achievement,  and — 
there  were  other  copies  available  besides  the  one  destroyed !  The  Aeneid 
is  a  pretty  smooth,  pretty  complete  achievement ;  if  there  were  no  copies 
in  existence  but  one,  Augustus  had  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  sym- 
bolism of  an  act  of  renunciation  to  defeat  the  reality  of  achievement. 
I  have  argued  that  the  Aeneid  was  well  received  and  highly  thought 
of ;  of  late  it  has  not  been  so  well  thought  of,  we  are  reminded.  The  reply 

^Hermann  Frankol,  Ovid:  a  Poet  between  two  Worlds  (Berkeley,  University  of 
California  Press,  1945),  p.  115. 
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is  obvious ;  any  work  of  literature  which  succeeds  in  being  transmitted 
across  many  centuries  will,  in  all  likelihood,  stub  its  reputational  toe 
somewhere.  The  experience  of  so  small  a  period  of  time  as  one's  o\^^l 
lifetime,  even  when  it  has  been  generous  in  length,  has  shown  me  Mat- 
thew Arnold  in  high  esteem  when  my  student  life  began,  then  passing 
almost  into  eclipse,  and  now  emerging  once  again  into  merited  repute. 
I  am  now  observing  Tennyson,  after  a  season  of  oblivious  contempt  at 
the  hands  of  professional  exponents  of  English  poetry,  regaining  ap- 
proval and  respectability  and  appreciation  in  college  circles  once  more. 
Do  people  ever  stop  to  reflect  that  the  classical  Greek  authors  so  much 
admired  by  the  nineteenth  century  and  by  the  twentieth  hue  usque, 
though  not  quite  so  ecstatically,  enjoyed  no  such  standing  in  eighteenth- 
century  England,  not  perhaps  an  ideal  century  or  place  for  a  man  of 
nervous  literary  sensibility,  but  not  contemptible  at  that,  even  if  it  did 
think  Virgil  superior  to  Homer? 

It  so  chances,  then,  that  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  and  within  the  Aeneid 
books  7-12,  have  not  happened  to  appeal  to  the  modern  audience  since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  they  did  in  the  first  five  or 
six  centuries  of  their  history  or  in  the  times  of  the  earlier,  that  is,  the 
Latin,  Renaissance.  We  can  have  no  idea  how^  the  immediate  future 
will  react.  As  a  young  lad,  an  undergraduate,  I  was  myself  an  enthusi- 
astic Homerist;  in  later  life,  first  under  no  particular  pressure,  but 
now  recognizably  under  the  weight  of  these  last  calamitous  years,  I 
have  found  Virgil  more  to  my  liking.  Virgil  has  no  delusions  about  war; 
take  that  delusion  away  from  Homer  and  the  bottom  falls  out  of  his 
system.  The  decline  of  Virgil's  fame  and  the  rise  of  Homer's  is  referable 
in  some  considerable  sense  to  Goethe,  stimulated  by  the  enthusiasms  of 
Winckelmann ;  it  is  salutary  to  remember  that  Winckelmann  was  often 
as  inaccurate  as  enthusiastic. 

The  effort,  then,  has  really  been,  if  not  to  pronounce,  at  least  to 
have  it  inferred,  that  the  Aeneid,  and  especially  books  7-12,  is  an  unat- 
tractive work,  because  the  narrative  of  the  legendary  history  of  prime- 
val Latium,  and  the  constant  reference  to  quaint  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  Italian  countryside,  to  say  nothing  of  the  catalogues 
of  places  and  peoples,  is,  to  the  modern  mind,  unsound  material  in 
theory,  and  therefore  in  practice  capable  of  being  galvanized  into  life 
only  by  the  employment  of  a  supreme  art,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Virgil  does  not  possess,  at  least  for  our  time.  He  was  too  successful 
two  thousand  years  ago  to  be  so  now%  since  he  is  not  a  universal  genius. 
But  there  is  an  assumption  involved  here  which  needs  to  be  carefully 
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checked.  This  assumption  is  that  Virgil  was  engrossed  in  making  the 
Aeneid  a  poem,  first  and  foremost,  of  Rome.  Thus  Sellar  in  his  Virgil 
writes:'  "These  two  objects,  that  of  raising  a  monument  to  the  glory 
of  Rome  and  Augustus,  and  that  of  writing  an  imitative  epic  repro- 
ducing some  image  of  the  manners  and  life  of  the  heroic  age,  were 
present  to  the  mind  of  Virgil  throughout  the  whole  undertaking." 
Whether  Sellar  so  meant  it  or  not,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a 
sentence  of  that  kind  is  that  the  circumambient  atmosphere  of  the 
Aeneid  is  always  imitative  epicism  and  Roman  imperial  statism,  and 
not  very  far  removed  from  this  in  many  minds  is  the  assumption  that 
not  merely  is  the  atmosphere  actually  as  described,  but  that  the  object 
of  the  poem  is  to  provide  Romans  with  an  indigenous  Homer  and  to  shed 
the  aura  of  a  Homerically  imitative  epic  over  the  nascent  empire  of  the 
Caesars.  Closely  interlocked  with  this  latter  idea  is  the  conception  of 
the  poem  as  allegory,  with  Aeneas  serving  as  a  puppet-representative 
of  Augustus.  Now  if  these  are  assumed  to  be  the  major  factors  in  the 
poem,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  can  readily  be  disposed  of  from  the 
literary  standpoint.  A  home-brew  Homer  is  more  likely  to  be  patriotic 
than  poetic.  An  imperialist,  poor  fellow,  is  very  much  out  of  fashion 
in  our  time,  though  his  successors  do  not  impress  me  as  either  adequate 
or  assuring ;  and  an  imperialist  poem  is  indeed  a  dead  duck.  And  finally, 
if  the  alleged  hero  is  not  actually  the  hero,  but  only  a  masquerader 
wearing  a  false  face  cut  not  quite  large  enough  to  prevent  our  seeing 
what  is  actually  behind  it  or  so  large  as  to  slip  right  off  every  once  in  a 
while,  whichever  you  wish,  we  are  suffering  the  last  and  deepest  of 
insults  from  this  hoax.  And  so  it  becomes  necessary  at  this  point  to 
investigate  for  a  few  moments  what  picture  the  Aeneas  of  Virgil's 
Aeneid  really  presents,  not  according  to  anyone's  predisposition  or 
anyone's  excathedration,  but  according  to  the  plain  narrative.  It  is  true 
that  the  narrative  may  not  be  so  entirely  plain,  but  at  all  events  we 
have  nothing  else  to  which  to  resort. 

In  the  summary  which  opens  the  poem  one  gets  in  seven  lines  (1.1-7) 
a  picture  of  Aeneas  which  the  circumstantial  narrative  will  sustain 
in  detail ;  there  is  no  deluding,  and  no  excuse  for  being  deluded.  Aeneas 
is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  a  captured  and  destroyed  city.  In  exile, 
he  barely  makes  his  way,  under  the  decree  of  fate,  from  Troy  to  Italy, 
after  undergoing,  with  his  little  company,  all  sorts  of  perils  by  land 
and  sea  activated  by  the  vindictiveness  of  Juno.  In  short,  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  defeat,  a  swimmer  barely  keeping  his  head  above  a  sea  of 

»  W.  Y.  Sellar,  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age:  Virgil  (Oxford,  1908),  p.  311. 
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troubles.  After  reaching  Italy,  instead  of  encountering  simply  the  nor- 
mal trials  of  a  pioneer,  he  is  hard  bestead  in  war  against  highly  civilized 
peoples,  who  use  all  the  weapons  and  all  the  skills  known  to  the  civiliza- 
tion out  of  which  he  himself  has  come.  He  has  barely  a  toehold  on 
Italy  when  the  story  ends,  although,  through  prophecy,  he  knows  that 
he  has  laid,  in  both  a  civil  and  a  religious  way,  the  first  course  in  the 
great  political  building  that  is  to  be  Rome, — that  is,  if  he  can  trust 
gods  so  untrustworthy  as  those  with  whom  he  has  all  along  had  to  deal. 
I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  this  is  very  close  to  unre- 
lieved gloom,  unless  you  are  enough  of  a  Calvinist  to  hold  that  duty, 
no  matter  how  hard  and  disagreeable,  faithfully  performed,  toward 
some  end  appointed  by  a  higher  power,  is  in  itself  the  supremest  pleas- 
ure for  man ;  this,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  is  the  first  stage  in  "enjoy- 
ing" that  higher  power  forever.  You  have  had  the  initial  grimness; 
you  will  find  the  detail  fully  corroborative.  Time  does  not,  of  course, 
permit  the  listing  of  every  item  in  the  count,  but  I  must  ask  leave  to 
refresh  your  memories  to  the  extent  of  the  condensed  review  that  follows. 

II 

In  book  1  we  have  the  storm  between  Sicily  and  Africa ;  our  first  view 
of  Aeneas  shows  him  unhappy  and  forlorn,  unheroic  (in  our  sense)  in 
the  presence  of  death  (1.91).  Lucky  in  his  hunting  just  after  the  land- 
ing, he  is  less  so  in  seeking  to  comfort  his  comrades,  but  puts  on  a 
show  of  hope  to  conceal  his  real  feelings  (1.208-209).  After  a  sleepless 
night  (1.305)  he  scouts  the  perilous  situation,  and  while  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  a  civilized  city,  yet  in  the  assurance  of  safety 
that  its  temple's  murals  bring  him,  he  has  the  bitter  reminder  that 
some  fugitives,  such  as  he  himself,  are  much  less  lucky  than  others 
(1.441-493).  He  presently  learns  that  his  friends,  missing  since  the 
storm,  have  met  harsh  treatment  from  the  Carthaginians  (1.525-526), 
and  are  now  seeking  for  merely  elementary  mercy  from  the  queen  of 
the  new  city  (1.551-558).  Then  comes  the  moment  that  looks,  so  deceiv- 
ingly, like  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  Aeneas,  new  liberty,  new 
pursuit  of  happiness,  when  Dido  gives  him  recognition  and  help  (1.615- 
630).  He  becomes  the  observed  of  all  observers  at  the  great  banquet 
given  in  his  honor  by  the  queen  (1.709-710),  and  takes  absolutely  the 
center  of  the  stage  when,  in  response  to  her  request,  he  agrees  (2.1-13) 
to  tell  his  tale  of  war  and  wandering.  This  is  the  high  spot  in  Aeneas' 
career  as  given  in  the  Aeneid,  unless  one  ranks  above  it  his  viewing  of 
the  procession  of  Romans-to-be  as  set  forth  in  book  6,  and  even  while 
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occupying  this  high  spot,  he  is  forced,  as  he  gives  us  books  2  and  3, 
to  remind  himself  of  all  kinds  of  mistakes,  losses,  misadventures,  almost 
too  numerous  to  permit  of  more  than  just  mention  as  he  makes  his 
fate-ordained  way  westward  to  a  supposed  prosperity,  a  new  kingdom, 
and  a  bride  of  royal  degree  (2.783-784). 

Book  4  is  commonly  taught,  I  suppose,  as  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  with 
earnest  instructors  pointing  out  the  very  dubious  moral  that  the  woman 
always  pays,  which,  of  course,  is  pure  nonsense.  But  to  Virgil's  way 
of  thinking,  as  I  see  it,  in  this  always  more  or  less  sad  story  of  Aeneas, 
it  is  Aeneas  who  pays  at  least  as  much  as  Dido.  He  gets  a  brief  interval  of 
happiness,  both  bodily  and  spiritual,  in  the  company  of  an  unusually 
beautiful  and  distinguished  woman,  before  whose  brilliant  actuality 
Creusa  fades  fast  into  a  dim  remembrance,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
escapes  the  miseries  and  anxieties  of  a  homeless  wanderer,  doomed  al- 
most universally  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion,  a  presumptive  marauder 
and  disturber  of  the  peace.  I  am  convinced  that  Virgil  wanted  us  to  feel, 
out  and  out,  that  here  Aeneas  as  an  individual,  if  you  cut  him  loose 
from  the  entanglements  of  destiny,  reaches  the  high  point  of  a  wildly 
thrilling  human  happiness,  and  that  what  is  a  disaster  to  Dido  is  at  the 
same  time  one  more  instance  of  Aeneas'  ineluctahile  fatum,  occurring 
this  time  in  dramatically  heightened  form.  I  am  thoroughly  willing  to 
believe  Aeneas  meant  it  to  the  full  when  he  cried  to  Dido:  Italiam  non 
sponte  sequor  (4.361).  What  he  says  is,  in  effect,  this:  "I  have  to  go 
on  with  this  interminable,  difficult,  dangerous,  highly  uncertain  task 
of  finding  a  new  home  in  Italy,  but  it  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  task 
of  my  own  choosing ;  I  am  a  victim  of  fate,  and  never,  dear  lady,  more 
than  noiv."  There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  indicate  that  Aeneas 
wants  to  go  from  Carthage  and  thus  end  this  glamorous,  this  wildly 
happy  affair;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  Jupiter,  chief  broadcaster 
for  the  fates,  wakes  up  to  the  Carthaginian  situation  as  a  result  of  the 
prayer  of  larbas  (4.219-220) ,  the  messenger  whom  he  sends  finds  Aeneas 
actively  engaged  in  the  tasks,  not  of  a  languid  lover,  but  of  a  man  of 
affairs,  supervising  defense  measures  and  housing  schemes,  and  through 
the  busy  day  reminded  of  his  beautiful  lady  not  by  a  cloying  presence 
but  only  by  his  cloak  and  sword  which  are  choice  gifts  of  hers?  Does 
he  not  practically  have  to  be  booted  out  of  Carthage  by  a  second  visit  of 
Mercury,  who  uses  this  time  more  peremptory  language  and  beats  noisily 
the  tomtoms  of  alarm  (4.560-570)  ?  No,  be  very  sure  that  it  was  a  far 
from  happy  Aeneas  who  got  those  sailing  orders  from  his  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  an  Aeneas  who  would  gladly  have  dallied  over  putting 
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them  into  effect,  simply  and  plainly  because  he  did  not  want  to  go. 
And  the  justly  famous  passage,  one  of  the  most  tragic  presentations 
in  all  literature  (6.455-476),  over  which  so  many  have  gloated  almost 
in  glee  as  finding  in  it  their  own  personal  revenge  along  with  Dido's 
on  Aeneas,  to  my  mind  confirms  this  view,  that  Dido  is  the  woman  of 
Aeneas'  whole  life  and  love.  The  two  lines  (6.465-466) 

siste  gradum  teque  aspectu  ne  subtrahe  nostro. 
quem  fugis?  extremum  fato  quod  te  adloquor,  hoc  est 

are  simply  heartbreaking  and  heartbroken;  for  his  love  for  Dido  was 
the  richest  and  happiest  experience  in  his  life,  even  if  it  ended  in  unfor- 
tunate arguments  and  recriminations  and  departure  and  death.  And 
the  tragedy  is  that  even  in  this  passage  he  slips  into  using  once  again 
the  inhuman  word  fato.  When  Dido  heard  that  ill-omened  repetition 
and  thought  of  its  previous  contexts,  she  could  not  relent,  and  so  Aeneas 
at  the  very  moment  of  eternal  parting  fumbled  his  farewell  because  he 
is  not,  never  has  been,  never  will  be,  never  can  be  a  free  man ;  how 
could  he  be,  data  fata  secutusf  Yet  in  the  Dido  episode  he  escaped 
his  boring  destiny  for  a  few  brief  days  of  real  life. 

Book  5  recalls  another  blow  that  had  fallen  earlier,  the  death  of 
father  Anchises,  but  the  attempt  to  derive  some  joy  for  himself  and 
his  followers,  now  on  the  wanderer's  trail  once  again,  from  the  celebra- 
tion of  goodly  games  in  Anchises'  honor,  is  clouded,  as  everything 
Aeneas  ever  does  is  clouded,  by  the  subversive  activities  of  the  older 
women  in  the  group,  with  the  object  of  preventing  further  movement 
by  destroying  the  means  of  moving,  and  thus  forcing  a  settlement  in 
Sicily.  Certainly  Aeneas  is,  as  father  Anchises  puts  it,  "hard  wrought 
by  the  destinies  of  Ilium"  (5.725).  And  even  after  they  adjust  the 
difficulties  and  griefs  of  leaving  some  behind,  and  once  more  push  off 
over  the  tedious  seas,  Aeneas  must,  that  same  night,  lose  Palinurus  the 
pilot,  his  trusty  friend,  betrayed  by  Sleep.  He  takes  over  the  tiller  of 
the  vessel  himself,  "sighing  often  the  while  and  heavy  at  heart  for  his 
friend's  mischance"  (5.869). 

To  read  the  commentaries  one  would  suppose  that  the  sixth  book  is  a 
peak  of  triumph  in  the  career  of  Aeneas,  but  let  us  examine  the  text 
itself.  It  opens  with  the  discouraging  reply  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  to 
Aeneas  seeking  an  entry  to  the  lower  world ;  this  fills  him  with  gloom 
until  the  successful  outcome  of  the  quest  for  the  Golden  Bough.  Its 
discovery  might  bring  elation,  but  Misenus,  the  trumpeter  of  Aeneas, 
is  dead  meantime,  and  all  the  funeral  details  must  occupy  Aeneas'  mind. 
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Even  when  the  great  journey  is  begun,  it  is  full  of  fears  and  fore- 
bodings,— the  scene  at  the  ferry  of  Charon  where  the  spirits 

tendebantque  manus  ripae  ulterioris  amore  (6.314)  ; 

the  meeting  with  Palinurus,  so  recently  lost  at  sea,  a  dark  picture  of 
stout  endurance  leading  only  to  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  bar- 
barou>s  natives  (6.347-362),  and  of  a  brave  sailor-heart's  entreaty 
roughly  brushed  off  by  the  Sibyl's  harsh  word  that  must  have  shaken 
Aeneas  too, 

desine  fata  deum  flecti  sperare  precando  (6.376)  ; 

the  touches  of  sudden  terror  at  Gorgons  and  Hydras  and  Chimeras 
dire,  and  worse  horrors  yet  that  grip  the  hero's  heart ;  the  ineffably  sad 
meeting  with  Dido,  and  the  eternal  separation  forever  and  forever  and 
forever ;  the  grisly  story  of  Deiphobus  hiding  from  Aeneas'  view  the 
horrid  evidence  of  the  scehis  exitiale  Lacaenae  (6.511)  ;  a  fully  ap- 
pointed hell  of  eternal  torment  fit  to  suit  the  weirdest  fancy  and  to 
shake  the  toughest  spirit  (6.562-627)  and,  with  the  book  more  than 
two-thirds  gone,  still  no  meeting  with  father  Anehises,  still  no  vision  of 
worthies  to  be.  Only  then  he  meets  his  father,  and,  denied  his  embrace, 
realizes  the  hollo\ATiess  of  that  hope  too  (6.701-702),  and  thereafter, 
among  the  other  terrors  of  that  gloomy  world,  audits  a  full-blown  lec- 
ture in  philosophy  (6.724-751)  ;  Aeneas  has  simply  no  luck.  At  last 
the  long-deferred  showpiece,  the  "vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder 
that  would  be,"  but  after  a  scant  hundred  lines,  to  what  does  that 
conduct  him  except  to  tragedj^ — 

manibus  date  lilia  plenis, 
purpureos  spargam  fiores  animamciue  nopotis 
his  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  f  ungar  inani 
munere.  (6.882-886). 

That  is  it,  inani  munere;  what  crumbs  of  happiness — no  more ! — in  this 
so  often  exalted  book !  It  could  have  been  but  it  was  not ;  Virgil  was 
too  conscious  of  human  destiny  to  trifle  with  life  as  it  is. 

Now  we  step  across  the  border  into  the  second  half,  but  death  stalks 
us  still ;  Aeneas'  old  nurse  dies,  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  strangers. 
True,  she  shall  have  a  geographical  and  ritualistic  survival,  on  which 
Virgil  grimly  comments,  si  qua  est  ea  gloria. 

Latium  is  reached,  the  goal  of  the  weary  way,  the  prize  of  the  long 
journey,  the  consolation  for  the  great  losses  and  the  great  surrender 
at  Carthage.  But  confusion  and  trouble  reigns  there  too ;  an  oracle  has 
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proclaimed  a  foreign  marriage  as  essential  for  King  Latinus'  daughter. 
Any  reader  can  tell  by  now  that,  though  this  should  be  favorable  to  the 
Trojan  stranger,  it  will  only  involve  him  in  a  web  of  hatreds  and 
threats  and  ultimate  war.  And  as  for  Turnus,  his  rival,  so  young,  so 
princely,  so  debonair,  so  ardent, — what  can  one  foresee  on  the  instant 
for  him  but  death  ?  He  cannot  win,  and  we  know  it,  but  will  the  defeat- 
ing of  him  bring  Aeneas  any  happiness  when  the  day  comes?  Abso- 
lutely none,  except  what  may  pertain  to  a  primitive,  savage  vengeance 
(12.947-949). 

War  again  for  Aeneas,  and  that  too  for  a  woman  who  is,  after  all, 
to  be  at  best  a  political  bride,  a  girl  too,  no  woman  of  passion  and 
sophistication,  no  Dido, — just  a  child,  very  much  tied  to  her  mother's 
apron  strings,  and  that  mother  passionately  contemptuous  of  Aeneas 
and  all  his  works.  And  the  beginning  of  international  strife  comes  from 
an  "incident"  occurring  to  simple,  happy  people  and  their  household 
pet,  a  tame  deer.  A  blind  pot  shot  taken  at  this  charming  creature  by 
Aeneas'  son  kindles  fury  by  its  unfortunate  success,  as  it  would  in 
any  age ;  comes  hatred,  blindness  of  vision,  and  inevitably  death.  Book 
8  introduces  us  to  a  young  and  attractive  lad,  Pallas,  living  his  secluded 
life  in  a  simplicity  genuinely  and  in  every  sense  Arcadian,  and  again 
we  shudder,  because  we  feel  instinctively  that  the  poet's  insistence  on 
his  youth  and  inexperience  is  just  death's  shadow  falling  already  across 
his  path.  His  own  father  Evander  speaks,  unwittingly,  the  word  of 
doom  as  he  addresses  Aeneas  (8.514—517) : 

hunc  tibi  praeterea,  spes  et  solacia  nostri, 
Pallanta  adiungam ;  sub  te  tolerare  magistro 
militiam  et  grave  Martis  opus,  tua  cernere  facta, 
adsuescat,  primis  et  te  miretur  ab  annis. 

Aeneas  himself,  father  of  an  only  son,  cannot  be  very  happy  at  Evander's 
decision,  but  war  is  war,  and  it  needs  men — and  boys — to  fight  it  and 
to  die  in  it.  Yet,  all  said  and  done,  even  though  Aeneas  is  here  uncon- 
sciously preparing  the  ruin  of  any  happiness  he  may  anticipate  from 
final  victorj^  the  most  genuine  delight  we  ever  see  him  having  in  simple 
things  is  found  in  the  events  of  his  stay  with  Evander  on  the  site  of 
Rome  to  be,  where  the  rural  joys  of  the  Eclogues  are  seen  to  be  recalled. 
The  saga  of  youthful  courage  coupled  with  death  and  doom  continues 
in  book  9  with  the  Nisus-Euryalus  story;  they  were  so  fate-defying, 
so  light-hearted  in  their  dangerous  enterprise ;  "cover  their  faces;  mine 
eye  dazzles;  they  died  young."  It  is  unfortunate  that  Ascanius,  who 
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gets  first  blood  by  arrangement  and  is  promptly  retired  from  danger 
by  a  masquerading  Apollo,  is,  by  the  mere  sequence  of  the  poem,  con- 
trasted with  these  other  lads,  with  inevitable  comment  among  the 
generality,  but  that  too  is  part  of  the  burden  of  Aeneas.  The  aristeia 
of  Turnus,  ended  by  that  superb  plunge  into  the  Tiber,  ends  book  9. 
The  river  of  his  country  saves  him,  so  dramatically  saves  him,  and 
so  tenderly  washes  off  the  blood  and  dust  (but  no  tears)  of  conflict, 
and  at  heart  we  are  glad.  It  is  part  of  the  misfortune  of  Aeneas  the 
middle-aged,  or  what  seems  at  least  advanced  thirtyish,  to  be  forever 
in  contrast  with  the  young  and  hence  naturally  attractive,  not  needing 
any  divine  mother  to  breathe  charm  into  their  bodies.  And  yet  we  know 
that  Turnus  must  die;  there  is  no  escape  for  him,  but  there  will  be 
no  joy  for  his  conqueror  either.  Always  it  is  the  vincitori  vinti,^"  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  way  of  the  world.  It  looks  like  it  in  these  dark, 
desperate  days. 

And  so  it  is  with  young  Pallas  in  book  10;  he  has  his  hour  of  war- 
rior triumph  in  his  first  day  of  action  in  the  field ;  then  Turnus  closes 
in,  and  for  Pallas,  lights  out !  And  Turnus  is  made  by  the  poet  to  catch 
the  real  point:  "Arcadians,  remember  these  my  words,  and  bear  them 
to  Evander.  I  send  back  his  Pallas,  as  was  due.  .  .  .  Dearly  must  he  pay 
his  welcome  to  Aeneas!'^  (10.490-495).  Thus  Aeneas  is  estopped  from 
happiness,  whether  he  wins  or  loses ;  that  is  his  basic  tragedy.  So  they 
fall  like  the  ripe  wheat  in  the  harvest,  but  a  wheat  that  has  ripened 
too  early,  and  Lausus  must  go  down  next  before  Aeneas;  "yet  thou 
shalt  have  this  sad  comfort  in  thy  piteous  death:  thou  fallest  by  great 
Aeneas'  hand"  (10.829-830).  So  it  is  the  conquered  wlio  finds  the  real 
happiness,  just  as  Mezentius,  in  the  conclusion  of  book  10,  leaves  to 
Aeneas  the  technical  victory  but  really  robs  him  of  any  joy  in  it  by 
dying  like  a  man,  without  complaint  of  the  issue: 

nullum  in  caede  nefas,  nee  sic  ad  proelia  veni  (10.901). 

In  book  11  Evander  receives  the  body  of  Pallas  in  a  sad  homecom- 
ing; "lasknot  joy  inlife;  I  may  not,"  is  the  sum  of  his  comment  (11.180- 
181).  The  rest  of  the  book  is  the  aristeia  of  Camilla,  so  young  and  so 
fair,  even  as  we  saw  her  in  the  gathering  of  the  clans  at  the  end  of 
book  7.  And  why  do  we  suspect  death  and  doom?  Is  it  not  because 
in  our  experience  of  the  poem,  now  moving  fast  toward  completion, 
the  couplet  "young  and  fair,"  by  what  has  become  an  inevitability, 
echoes  back  to  us  always  in  the  form  "death  and  doom  ?"  She  has  lived 

"  Cf.  Fiore,  op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  2),  p.  235. 
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like  a  man,  and  like  a  man  she  died,  a  fighting  woman,  no  mere  auxiliary. 
One  to  admire,  however,  rather  than  to  love ;  I  am  frankly  surprised 
at  F.  W.  H.  Myers  in  his  famous  essay  on  Virgil  writing  as  follows:" 
"In  spite  of  all  the  force  and  splendour  with  which  Dido  is  described, 
we  feel  instinctively  that  she  is  not  drawn  by  a  lover's  hand.  We  have 
in  her  no  indication  of  the  poet's  own  ideal  and  inward  dream.  If 
that  is  to  be  sought  at  all,  it  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  perhaps,  if 
the  fancy  be  permitted,  we  may  imagine  that  we  discern  it  best  in  the 
strange  and  yearning  beauty  of  the  passages  which  speak  of  the  glorious 
girlhood  of  Camilla,  the  maid  unwon."  Surely  if  Virgil  had  intended 
any  such  thing  there  might  have  been  some  hint  that  Tumus  struck 
fire  from  the  flint.  The  love  of  Camilla  is  for  Acca;  hactenus,  Acca 
soror,  potui  (11.823). 

Finally  book  12,  after  some  fumbling  with  a  miscarriage  of  the 
original  proposal  for  a  decision  by  single  combat,  reduces  the  essential 
warfare  to  the  obvious  figures,  Turnus  and  Aeneas.  Tumus  is  "resolved 
to  bear  what  bitterness  there  is  in  death"  (12.678-679),  prescient  of 
coming  doom,  which  on  the  basis  of  the  formula  we  wrote  above,  is 
certain.  He  flings  into  his  pan  of  the  balance  of  decision  youthful  vigor 
and  a  fine  capacity  for  honest  hot  hating,  while  Aeneas  offers  for  coun- 
tervailing weight  experience  in  the  hard  game  and  a  cold  resolve  to 
get  this  thing  over  with ;  the  preliminaries  in  this  city-founding  have 
been  protracted  over  long.  The  contest  goes  as  go  it  must ;  there  is  no 
escape  for  Turnus,  any  more  than  for  Pallas  or  Lausus  or  Nisus  or 
Euryalus  or  Camilla ; 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies,  breve  et  inreparabile  tempus 
omnibus  est  vitae  ( 10.467-468 ) . 

Yet  Aeneas  hesitates  in  the  moment  of  victory  over  Turnus'  well  put 
plea,  ulterius  ne  tende  odiis  (12.938),  and  the  actuality  of  the  slaying 
is  not  dictated  in  the  end  by  anything  other  than  stark  revenge,  based 
on  the  fact  that  Turnus  is  wearing  the  belt  once  stripped  from  Pallas  as 
battle  booty.  And  so  somehow  or  other  the  Aeneid  which,  if  it  is  all 
what  so  many  critics  claim  it  is,  should  end  on  a  note  of  triumph  in  the 
present  and  confidence  for  the  future,  actually  terminates  in  no  such 
thing,  not  even  on  a  note  of  calm  and  reasoned  justice,  but  in  troublous 
and  turbid  passion  for  Aeneas,  and  for  Turnus  in  the  protest  of  youth 
against  untimely  doom: 

vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras  (12.952) . 

"  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Essaijs  Classical  and  Modern  (London,  1021) ,  ii.  129. 
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Once  again  it  is  a  case  of  i  vincitori  vinti;  the  fruits  of  victory,  even 
as  we  have  seen  it  in  our  own  day,  somehow  turn  into  Dead  Sea  apples, 
dust  and  ashes  under  the  teeth.  For  Aeneas  too  must  soon  turn  his  own 
feet  into  the  ways  of  death,  as  Virgil  himself  appears  to  admit  (1.266 
and  4.620),  here  agreeing  with  the  legend  that  grants  the  Trojan 
founder  only  three  more  years  under  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  strength 
of  his  years  is  labor  and  sorrow ;  they  are  soon  cut  off  and  he  flies  away. 

Such  is  the  story;  as  far  as  Aeneas  is  concerned  in  it,  it  is  a  story 
of  essential  unhappiness.  I  say  "as  far  as  Aeneas  is  concerned,"  and  is 
that  not  to  say,  in  effect,  "as  far  as  the  whole  poem  is  concerned?" 
Remember,  if  you  will  read  the  story  of  Aeneas  without  prejudice,  that 
you  are  reading  the  story  of  a  man,  not  of  "a  mere  puppet-reproduction 
of  Augustus,"  or  of  anyone  else.  To  realize  this,  you  must  read  the 
story  through,  and  for  yourself,  and  then  read  it  again  to  grasp  it  as  it 
comes  to  you  by  itself,  not  as  someone  tells  you  that  it  comes,  or  has 
come,  or  should  come ;  who  is  entitled  so  to  do  beyond  what  the  story 
itself  warrants?  Virgil  left  no  "thus  and  not  otherwise"  by  way  of 
rubric. 

The  Aeneid  is  the  story,  the  fundamentally  somber  story,  of  a  man 
who  must  pursue  a  harsh  course  of  appointed  destiny  against  which  he 
may  rebel,  but  which  he  cannot  change ;  he  suffers  intolerably  as  well 
from  the  intrigue  and  the  meanness  of  those  who  from  their  golden 
houses  up  above  the  gleaming  world  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  that 
world's  powerful  managers  and  administrators,  but  are  really  sillier 
and  meaner  and  more  inept  than  most  of  their  subjects,  and  in  fact  lack 
any  final  say  in  the  issues  of  life,  in  regard  to  which  they  are  vainly 
entreated  with  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Desine  fata  deuni  flecti  sperare 
precando;  as  for  what  the  moving  finger  writes,  the  fatum  that  rules 
gods  as  well  as  men, 

not  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Lino, 
Nor  all  j^our  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

And  this  Aeneas  must  suffer  every  kind  of  misfortune,  a  string  of  ills 
doubtfully  balanced  by  the  successes  and  happinesses  accorded  him; 
and  this  has  haunted  him  to  the  point  that  even  that  one  line  in  which 
Virgil  seems  to  offer  him  an  adequate  sort  of  compensation  for  all 
the  fardels  he  has  borne  and  may  yet  bear, 

attollens  umero  famamque  et  fata  nepotum  (8.731), 
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is  assailed,  God  help  us,  by  the  critics  as  "epigrammatic,"  or  as  "Ovid- 
ian"  (oh,  that  unpardonable  sin!),  or  as  "superfluous,"  or  as  "unsuited 
to  the  dignity  of  the  passage."  But  perhaps  Virgil  did  for  once  tolerate 
sympathy  with  his  battered  hero  and  expressed  it  in  a  line  which  I 
venture  to  suggest  is  great  Latinity  and  great  artistry. 

There  is  thus  a  clear  guiding  thread  running  through  the  whole  poem, 
not  just  a  unifying  "hero"  of  the  tale  but  the  somberness  of  that  hero's 
story.  Books  7-12  are  found  to  be  integrally  related  with  books  1-6. 
There  is  really  no  break  in  the  nature  of  the  narrative  at  the  end  of 
book  6;  the  multum  iactatus  alto  becomes  the  multum  terris  iactatus, 
tossed  now  on  the  strong  seas  of  war.  And  not  only  so,  but  from  this 
approach  we  get  a  new  light  on  the  comparatives  in  7.43-44,  on  the 
maior  rerum  ordo,  on  the  mains  opus.  Books  1-6  are  the  story  of  a 
little  company's  escape,  with  all  its  risks,  disappointments,  bereave- 
ments, humiliations,  near-disasters,  efforts  for  mere  survival,  but  books 
7-12  do  not  go  on  retailing  just  the  doings  of  a  small  refugee  band 
likely  at  any  time,  as  indeed  right  at  the  beginning  of  book  1,  to  be 
wiped  out  in  its  entirety.  These  last  six  books  depict  this  same  band 
functioning  positively  as  a  people,  thought  worthy  of  respect  and  of 
alliance  in  this  strange  new  Italian  world.  There  is  justification  for 
saying  maior  rerum  nascitur  ordo,  and  when  that  can  truthfully  be 
said  a  maius  opus  is  in  order  too ;  it  must  be,  because  the  stage  is  so  much 
enlarged,  the  actors  so  much  more  numerous  and  varied.  Political  group- 
ings are  on  a  large  scale,  battles  are  fought  by  large-scale  units,  not 
individualistically  by  sauve  qui  peut  refugees,  the  "leavings  of  the 
Greeks."  But  the  tragedies  will  be  larger  too ;  the  somberness  will  not 
be  abated,  far  from  that.  The  "greater  work"  reveals  itself  in  the  pas- 
sage from  the  lesser  field  to  the  greater  arena,  only  to  reveal  that  there 
too,  as  in  all  our  poor  human  life,  under  the  fair  skin  of  the  deceptive 
apple  is  the  worm. 

Now  perhaps  we  shall  know  why  the  Aeneid,  despite  all  its  show- 
manship of  Roman  power,  all  its  glorification  of  the  house  of  the  Caesars 
and  their  imperial  sway,  all  its  most  un-Homeric  battle  scenes  in  sup- 
posed imitation  of  Homer's  lusty  bloodthirstiness  derived  from  the 
unsqueamish  childhood  of  the  world,  all  its  antiquarian  detail  of  legend, 
ritual,  and  belief,  all  its  railroad  timetable  of  places  and  reference- 
library  catalogue  of  persons, — why  the  Ae7ieid,  despite  all  these  things 
that  have  been  so  roundly  denounced  in  season  and  out,  has,  beyond 
all  question,  qualified  Virgil  for  "his  position  in  the  small  company  of 
the  great  poets  of  the  world.""^  It  is  because  his  hero,  who,  like  the  poem 

^  Bailey,  loc.  cit.  (supra,  n.  7),  the  concluding  sentence. 
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named  from  him,  has  been  a  favorite  whipping  stock  of  criticism  times 
without  number,  represents  not  something  local  in  space  and  time, 
confined  to  one  place  and  to  one  time  situationally  and  emotionally, 
but,  in  one  way  and  another,  the  universal  human  experience,  released 
from  all  limiting  bounds  and  repeating  itself  generation  by  generation, 
age  by  age,  unfailingly  as  time  itself  rolls  self -consistently  on  to  some 
end,  or  to  no  end — who  knows?  The  Aeneid,  in  short,  is  a  penetrating 
study  of  all  human  existence,  and  succeeds  best  because  it  does  not 
proclaim  itself  as  such,  but  begins  with  the  simplicity  of  arma  virumque 
cano  and  ends  with  the  simplicity  of  fugit  indignata  per  umbras. 

And  why  must  "the  man"  or  "a  man"  be  sung?  If  we  are  wise  with 
the  wisdom  of  simple  understanding,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  because 
every  poet  who  has  proved  great  has  borne  the  burden  of  reciting  in 
his  own  way  the  tale  of  mankind,  the  fundamental  tale  too,  because, 
while  there  may  be  diversions  from  it  which  can  be  interesting  or 
beautiful,  yet  the  fundamental  tale  of  man — and  that  man  is  I,  you, 
Virgil,  Aeneas,  and  Everyman — is  tragedy;  we  are  born  to  sorrow  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward.  "We  are,  in  the  first  place,  fulfilling  an  unkno-wai 
destiny,  or  a  destiny  outlined  at  best  in  generalities,  and  about  this 
nothing  can  really  be  done.  Of  course,  there  have  been,  in  one  form 
and  another,  shifting  beliefs  in  an  active  deity  or  in  puissant  gods  who 
can  be  bribed  or  cajoled  or  prayed  into  the  semblance  of  changing  the 
course  of  fate,  but  man  should  know  better;  all  his  experience  tells  him 
desine  fata  dcum  flecti  sperare  precando.  So  then,  the  chattels  of  fate, 
which  is  our  real  overlord,  we  are  subjected  to  the  meanness  of  making 
ourselves  the  playthings  of  utterly  futile  powers,  themselves  incapable 
of  altering  destiny  but  allowed  meanly  to  confuse  its  operation  and 
fulfillment.  And  the  course  w^e  pursue  under  fata  deum  (the  phrase 
wonderfully  combines  the  two  ideas)  is  for  the  most  part  labor  and 
sorrow,  particularly  because  the  youngest  and  the  fairest  and  the  brav- 
est and  the  most  lovable  are  so  soon  cut  off  like  the  lily  by  the  plough- 
share at  the  field's  edge ;  of  these  we  may  say  felices  opportunitate  mor- 
iium,  since,  living  least  long,  they  least  know  that  as  between  shadow 
and  sunshine,  shadow  predominates,  and — ixed'  "EKTopa  TOTfxos  ItoIhos. 

Must  it  always  be  so  ?  That  is  the  question  which  I  think  was  greatly 
engaging  Virgil's  mind  at  the  last,  nor  can  I  ever  feel  that  the  metem- 
psychosis which  follows,  according  to  book  6,  the  hanging  out  of  well- 
washed  souls  upon  the  clothesline  that  bridges  the  chasm  between  the 
Beyond  and  the  Here,  is  the  final  answer  he  would  have  cared  to  give. 
He  went  away  to  Greece,  I  imagine,  to  discuss  once  again  with  the 
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thinkers  there  the  meaning  of  such  a  drab  thing  as  human  life,  if  haply 
there  were  meaning.  Perhaps  in  this  New  Age  he  was  adumbrating  for 
mankind,  he  got  glimmerings  of  a  happier  life  made  possible  for  the 
individual  in  a  world  of  justice  and  plenty,  the  ultimate  significance 
of  which  could  not  as  yet  appear.  The  fathers  of  the  Church  realized 
something  of  this,  and  saw  in  him  an  anima  naturaliter  Christiana,  but 
they  were  over-eager,  and,  as  the  actuality  of  his  poetry  stood,  except 
upon  some  esoteric  species  of  interpretation,  they  w^ere  wrong.  It  is 
neither  churchman  nor  professional  scholar  who  has  best  discerned  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  but  a  poet  who,  ''from  out  his  northern 
island,  sundered  once  from  all  the  human  race,"  apostrophizes  Virgil 
as  "majestic  in  thy  sadness  at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind."  If 
the  conclusion  presents  no  assurance,  no  more  is  it  a  philosophy  of 
self-pity ;  man  is  the  great  actor,  rising  always  after  every  shock  to  fight 
on  grandly  in  a  struggle  of  certain  doom. 

I  hope  I  have  made  my  conviction  clear,  but  perhaps  I  had  better 
not  take  any  chances,  because  the  Aeneid  has  been  so  perversely  and 
uncomprehendingly  studied,  either  for  condemnation  or  for  praise,  and 
its  main  point,  its  central  purpose,  has  been  so  regularly  bypassed  or 
strangely  misreported.  Roman  pride,  Roman  customs,  Roman  charac- 
ters, Roman  battles  on  land  and  sea,  Roman  power,  Roman  grandeur,  the 
Roman  future,  the  Roman  task, — much  of  all  this  is  of  the  purpose- 
fulness  of  decor,  although  it  is  the  decor  of  a  people  who  loved  show 
and  gave  it  full  prominence, — undue  prominence  there  are  some  who 
^\^ll  say,  those  with  whom  bareness  is  akin  to  godliness,  and  for  whom 
a  stripped  stage  necessarily  indicates  cause  for  a  hearty  snrsum  corda. 
But  in  and  through  all  that  decor  which  is  achieving  its  valuable  second- 
ary purpose,  moves  the  Man  (or,  if  you  like  it,  Man),  bearing  every- 
thing as  under  Fate,  and  only  rarely  crying  out  his  terque  quaterque 
heati  over  the  happy  dead  against  the  senseless  and  heartless  horseplay 
of  his  superimposed  gods,  who  serve  no  purpose  except  to  provide  a 
world  of  fantasy  for  the  amazement,  or  the  false  comfort,  of  a  world 
of  fact.  It  is  this  Man  who  makes  history  down  the  ages,  and  making 
history  is  a  sad  enough  business — blood,  sweat,  and  tears.  "With  him 
we  all  find  kinship  because  we  recognize  the  identity  of  his  experience 
and  ours ;  in  fact  we  recogniize  ourselves  in  him. 

And  yet  this  Suffering  Man,  with  his  misfortunes  and  his  infirmities, 
is  never  forced  upon  us  by  Virgil ;  the  delineation  is  all  so  subtle,  so 
gentle,  or,  as  some  might  put  it,  so  matter  of  fact,  that  we  may  miss 
it  altogether,  I  fear,  and  see  in  the  Aeneid  merely  a  Roman  poem.  But 
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that  is  the  fine  art  of  the  Aeneicl;  I  have  no  hesitation  of  mind,  no  qualm 
of  conscience,  in  calling  it  not  only  great,  but  very  great,  of  the  quality 
that  attaches  only  to  those  works  of  literature  that  are  semper,  uhique, 
et  ah  omnibus  apprehended  in  the  end  as  universal  in  their  range  and 
sweep.  And  finally,  as  to  the  parts  of  this  great  poem,  let  us  not  try  any 
patronizing  tricks  on  Virgil ;  if  he  says  of  the  second  half  of  it  mains 
opus,  let  us  humbly  accei)t  his  judgment,  remembering  that,  after  all, 
he  wrote  both. 


I.  FRAGMENTS  OF  PROPERTIUS 

The  hypothesis  which  we  shall  elaborate  in  the  course  of  this  paper  is 
largely  based,  as  will  appear,  on  the  assumption  that  the  text  of  Proper- 
tius'  second  book  has  been  widely  and  radically  corrupted  by  both  inter- 
polation and  transposition.  The  purpose  of  this  initial  excursus  is  to 
broaden  a  little  the  theoretic  basis  on  which  such  an  assumption  must 
rest  and  to  suggest  what  is,  we  hope,  a  fresh  point  of  view  for  the  study 
of  the  larger  textual  problems  in  Propertius.  Knoche'  has  observed  sor- 
rowfully, but  only  too  justly  from  his  standards,  that  the  true  improve- 
ment in  the  text  of  Propertius  can  come  from  no  other  source  than  the 
study  of  interpolation.  The  great  critics  from  Scaliger  to  Housman  and 
Jachmann^  have  all  instinctively,  as  it  were,  assumed  interpolation,  and 
the  two  first  its  fellow,  transposition,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some,  more 
conservative,  have  continued  to  demand  a  mechanical  justification  for 
these  "drastic  remedies.'"  We  shall  try  to  show  that  a  simple  and  by  no 
means  improbable  hj^pothesis  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  book  2  is  quite 
capable  of  explaining  the  large-scale  textual  disfigurations  characteristic 
of  the  text.  Our  tentative  efforts  are  not,  of  course,  intended  to  supplant 
Jachmann's  admirable  theories  on  the  work  of  the  ancient  diaseeuasts, 
but  rather  to  supplement  them  in  an  as  yet  small,  though  potentially 
important,  way.'' 

The  only  Propertius  florilegium  so  far  brought  to  light  is  contained  in 
Vat.  Lat.  Reg.  2120.'  It  is  older  than  any  of  our  Propertius  MSS  except 
N,  and  apparently  is  only  slightly  younger  than  that  manuscript.  The 
nature  of  the  contents  unmistakably  suggests  that  it  was  based  on  other 
and  earlier  florilegia.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  hand  which  plucked  the 
florcs  from  book  1,  all  of  which  are  concerned  with  love,  was  the  same 
that  piously  culled  only  moral  platitudes  from  book  4.  So  our  unique 
Propertius  florilegium  was  doubtless  a  member  of  a  textual  tradition 
based  on  an  amalgamation  of  at  least  two  earlier  anthologies,  and,  de- 
spite its  diminutive  size,  all  analogy  is  on  our  side  if  we  postulate  the 
existence  of  longer,  fuller  Propertian  anthologies  in  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding our  manuscripts  of  the  Elegies.^ 

The  quotations  from  book  2  contained  in  the  florilegium  are,  like 
everything  else  connected  with  the  mysteries  of  this  section,  confused  in 
subject.  Interspersed  with  lines  dealing  with  love,  with  morality,  and 
with  nothing  in  particular,  is  a  spurious  leonine  couplet  placed  between 
2.33.33  and  34.  The  four  lines  read  as  follows. 

^  For  notes  to  §  I  see  pp.  242-243. 
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vino  forma  perit,  vino  corrumpitur  aetas 
omnis  amans  cecus,  non  est  amor  arbiter  equs'' 

nam  def  orme  pecus  indicat  esse  decus 

vino  saepe  suum  neseit  arnica  virum. 

This  patently  medieval  addition  supplies  us  an  unarguable  example  of 
the  conditions  which  governed  the  exercise  of  the  interpolator's  sullen 
art.  Propertius'  observation  that  wine  confuses  the  lover  prompted  the 
disenchanted  marginal  comment  that  the  lover  is  confused  in  any  event. 
A  subsequent  scribe  (he  who  first  applied  the  conceit  would  not  have 
split  the  distich)  shoved  the  marginalia  into  the  text,  and  there  they 
stayed. 

The  text  of  the  Elegies  proper  was  subject  to  the  same  process;  it  was 
no  more  sacrosanct  than  a  florilegium,  and  may  well  have  passed  through 
even  more  hands.  Although  4.5.55-56,  to  choose  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample, remain  ludicrously  unbracketed  in  a  number  of  modern  editions, 
it  is  clear  that  somewhere  in  the  tradition  of  the  archetype  a  scribe  du- 
plicated—nor is  this  surprising— the  feat  of  the  florilegist  and  incorpo- 
rated a  piece  of  marginalia  into  the  text.  The  evidence  of  our  florilegium 
suggests  that  book  2  (perhaps  because  it  was  the  most  popular  of  the 
four  books)*  was  especially  susceptible  to  accretions  of  this  sort,  and 
that  one  reason  for  the  extraordinary  length  and  great  disorder  of  this 
book  is  that  many  of  its  lines  have  been  imported  into  the  text  from 
adjacent  areas  of  the  parchment. 

Now  this  species  of  interpolation  accounts  quite  well  for  a  distich 
like  2.1.47^8,  which  comes  upon  the  reader  as  would  a  stanza  by  Felicia 
Hemans  in  the  middle  of  In  Memoriam;  for  one  like  2.24.47-48,  which 
contains  about  as  many  un-Propertian  usages  as  one  could  well  encom- 
pass in  so  little  room;  and  possibly  for  one  like  2.4.15-16,  which  has  no 
perceptible  relevance  to  its  context.  It  also  accounts  for  the  lengthier 
passages  which  tediously  and  often  pointlessly  multiply  mythological 
examples,  sinning  the  while  against  grammar  and  sense."  It  obviously 
does  not  account  for  the  more  complex  dislocations,  the  large  floating 
fragments  which  crop  up  throughout  this  book,  either  in  isolation  or 
yoked  together  into  composite  elegies.  In  the  principal  ancestor  of  our 
MSS  we  had  2.11,  a  fragment  placed  between  the  confused  2.10  and  the 
perfectly  intelligible  2.12.  Other  floating  fragments  are  2.15.41-48,'" 
18.1^,  22.43-50,  24.1-10,  11-16,  26.21-28,  30.1-12,  19-22,  to  cite  only 
a  few  of  the  worst  examples.  How  did  such  a  condition  arise  ?  Here  too 
we  may  look  to  the  medieval  florilegium  for  a  theory  which,  though  un- 
fortunately still  (and  perhaps  permanently)  unverifiable,  does  have  the 
advantage  of  appearing  to  explain  the  facts.  ^ 
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The  most  obvious  possibility  that  may  account  for  the  large-scale  dis- 
locations of  the  sort  we  find  in  book  2  is  a  mechanical  process  like  the 
tangled  pagination  that  beset  the  text  of  the  Carmina  Burana  until  Wil- 
helm  Meyer  set  matters  to  rights.  Such  confusion  can  result  in  some 
real  curiosities,  as  Schmeller's  edition  of  the  Carmina  demonstrates ;  but 
difficulties  arising  from  such  a  source  should  eventually  yield  to  manipu- 
lation, and  this  Propertius  may  never  do.  Indeed,  the  only  theory  that 
seems  at  all  tenable  is  that  some  parts  of  the  archetype  of  the  second  book 
were  copied,  not  from  an  integral  source,  but  from  a  fragmentary  one ; 
that  is,  that  the  scribe  used  a  florilegium  to  eke  out  the  illegible  or  miss- 
ing parts  of  an  imperfect  manuscript.  Propertius  passed  into  deep 
obscurity  during  the  Middle  Ages;  manuscripts  of  the  Elegies  must  have 
been  very  rare,  and  even  a  passing  acquaintance  with  them  rarer.  That 
a  scribe  should  have  consulted  a  florilegium  rather  than  another  text  or 
his  own  memory  for  aid  in  copying  a  difficult  manuscript  is  not  im- 
probable. If  he  employed  a  moderately  full  florilegium  (without  cita- 
tions, as  is  common  enough)  to  help  fill  the  lacunae  in  his  text,  it  is  quite 
possible,  even  probable,  that  he  should  copy  out  an  extra  anthology 
selection  or  two  before  returning  to  his  text.  Perhaps,  w^hen  or  if  he 
came  across  these  same  lines  later  in  the  text,  he  omitted  them  to  cover 
up  his  mistake.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  later  generations  of  scribes, 
on  recognizing  repeated  passages,  took  care  of  the  situation  by  declin- 
ing to  include  in  their  copies  the  second  occurrences.  The  result  is  what 
we  find  in  our  text:  the  displacement  of  couplets,  quatrains,  and  even 
larger  passages  from  their  proper  position  to  an  alien  context,  and  the 
physical  juncture  of  actually  disconnected  anthology  fragments.  Some 
such  process,  quite  possibly  repeated  more  than  once  throughout  the 
centuries,  appears  to  be  a  not  improbable  explanation  for  the  unhappy 
state  in  which  Propertius'  second  book  found  itself  by  the  twelfth 
century. 

As  an  example,  let  us  suppose  that  our  scribe,  upon  reaching  2.16.21, 
found  this  line  and  several  lines  immediately  after  it  illegible.  If  he 
should  happen  to  turn  to  the  Propertius  florilegium  in  Vat.  Lat.  Reg. 
2120  for  assistance,  he  would,  to  his  delight,  find  line  21  followed  by  a 
pentameter  and  three  apparent  distichs,  none  of  which  he  had  yet  come 
across.  Taking  these  for  the  missing  passage  and  not  worrying  too  much 
about  the  sense,  he  w^ould  write: 

numquam  venales  essent  ad  munus  amicae : 

turpis  amor  surdis  auribus  esse  solet. 
assidnae  multis  odium  peperere  querelae, 

et  terram  rumor  transilit  et  maria. 
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nullus  erit  castis  iuvenis  corrupter  in  agris : 

absent!  nemo  iam  nocuisse  velit. 
unicuique  dedit  vitium  natura  creator 

<credule>,  nulla  diu  femina  pondus  habet. 

This  would  be  rather  on  the  order  of  2.8.1-10  as  it  appears  in  our  MSS. 
And  by  Vahlen's  and  Rothstein's  criteria  the  lines  do  have  a  decidedly 
Propertian  ring.  What  on  earth  may  be  their  meaning  1  This,  too,  will 
have  been  supplied  during  the  last  hundred  years  of  Propertian  scholar- 
ship by  some  such  commentary  as  the  following: 

"Das  Gedicht  bezieht  sich  schonsterweise  auf  die  bekannte  Treulosig- 
keit  der  Frauen  (s.z.BII.16) ,  ohne  Zweifel  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf 
Cynthia  selbst  (obwohl  sie  hier  nicht  bestimmt  genannt  ist).  Frauen 
sind  feil,  sagt  der  Dichter,  und  gehorchen  nicht  immer  dem  Befehlen 
ihrer  Manner  (1-2).  Man  soil  sich  aber  nicht  dariiber  beklagen,  denn 
dies  wird  oft  unbequem  hasslich  und  riihrt  solche  Streitigkeiten,  dass 
das  Ausschreirti  (rumor)  weit  urn  die  "Welt  herumschallt  (3^).  Kein 
boser  Jiingling  aber  wohnt  auf  dem  Lande:  wann  man  also  wegreist,  so 
soil  niemand  ihm  bos  sein  (nocuisse  velit)  (5-6).  Alle,  alle  haben 
Fehler:  also  bist  du  verrlicht  (wenn  auch  crcdule  richtig  erganzt  ist), 
wenn  du  Frauen  als  etwas  Wichtiges  glaubst  (7-8). — Nichts  ist  hier  zu 
andern:  das  Gedicht  steht  glatt  und  glanzend  zusammen. 

"1.  Ve7iales  ad  munus  mit  scharfer  Zuspitzung  des  Gedankens.  Die 
Bedeutung  der  Priiposition  ist  dieselbe,  wie  in  praesto  esse  ad  nutum; 
ein  reicher  Mann  braucht  nur  sein  Geld  zu  zeigen,  so  sind  die  Madchen 
da. — essent:  die  tjberlieferung  ist  richtig:  sie  sollten  nicht  kaiiflich 
sein,  aber  so  sind  sie. 

"2.  Ein  infamis  amor  ist  taub,  wie  ein  bekanntes  Wort  des  Menander 
(f .  59  K.)  sagt;  er  aehtet  nicht  auf  das  Urteil  der  Menschen. 

"4.  Erde  und  Meer  kann  der  Dichter  eben  so  gut  zusammenstellen, 
wie  Lander  und  Meere.  Hier  ist  absichtlich  das  Ungleichartige  vereint. 

"5.  Die  idyllische  Vorstellung  vom  Landleben  liegt  auch  der  Elegie 
III  13  zu  Grunde,  wo  die  Behandlung  ausfiihrlicher  ist  als  hier.  Sonst 
fiihlt  sich  Properz  durchaus  als  Grossstiidter,  und  wo  er  das  Land- 
leben riihmt,  dient  es  ihm  nur  also  Gegensatz  zu  dem  Liebeskummer, 
den  er  unter  den  schwierigcn  Verhiiltnissen  des  grossstadtischen  Lebens 
leiden  muss. 

"6.  Nocuisse:  das  Wort  ist  vom  Standpunkt  des  Dichters  zu  verstehen, 
der  seine  von  ihm  getrennte  Geliebte  nur  auf  diese  Weise  schiitzen  kann. 
Vielleicht  soil  man  an  die  besondere  Art  der  Gef  ahr,  die  Zauberwirkung 
denken  (vgl.z.B.  Tib.  I  8,  23:  quid  queror  lieu  misero  carmen  nocuisse, 
quid  lierhas?) 
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"7.  Creato  ganz  substantivisch  (wie  pro  quihus  optatis  II  28,  43,  nullis 
capta  Lycinna  datis  III  15,  6).  Die  Wahl  dieses  Wortes,  das  ausser  den 
Menschen  audi  die  nur  ihrem  Instinkt  folgenden  Tiere  umfasst,  soil 
dazu  beitragen,  den  Gedanken  an  eine  Verantwortlichkeit  des  Diehters 
fill-  sein  Verhalten  abznlehnen,  und  so  ist  auch  vitiuni  hier  raehr  in  der 
medizinischer  als  in  der  moralischen  Bedeutung  zu  verstehen,  wie  es 
auch  II  1,  65  und  III  17,  6  von  derselben  krankhaften  Schwacbe  ge- 
brancht  wird. 

"8.  Ahnliche  Warnungen  an  den  begiinstigten  Liebhaber  Tib.  I  2,  87 ; 
auch  Hor.  epod.  15,  17.  Pondiis,  die  Schwere,  bildet  den  Gegensatz  zu 
der  leicht  wechselnden  Beweglichkeit  (levitas)  ;  ahnlich,  aber  doch  etwas 
anders  III  7,  44;  IV  7,  88." 


II.  ANALYSIS 

Sit  tetras  in  ordine  vestro 
(Ecloga  Theoduli) 

It  is  difficult  to  discern  the  reason  for  the  popular  belief  that  the  text  of 
Propertius'  second  book  can  at  all  resemble  its  original  condition.  Cer- 
tainly the  best  available  evidence,  the  immeasurably  superior  state  of 
the  other  books,  is  all  to  the  contrary.  The  elegies  which  compose  the  first 
book  are  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  poet  intended  his  publications 
to  make  sense ;  for  they  are  not  noticeably  stocked  with  the  inconsequen- 
tial, the  bathetic,  and  the  mysterious.  The  reader  is  rarely  called  upon 
to  eke  out  tenuous  and  esoteric  connections  of  thought  and  mood  where 
none  appears  on  the  surface  to  exist.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  usually 
as  much  lucidity  and  rigor  as  one  could  reasonably  expect  from  personal 
elegy,  and  often  obvious  success  with  the  form  of  the  poems.  Corruptions 
and  difficulties  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  words  and  even  letters. 
Transpositions  are  neither  tempting  nor  usually  attempted  ;  there  seem 
to  be  few  certain  interpolations.' 

How  different  is  the  situation  in  book  2  where  the  elect  of  "the  New 
Pentecost"  {CR  19.318)  have  asked  us  to  behold  the  true  Propertian 
style !  The  very  first  elegy,  as  it  stands  in  our  MSS,  is  a  long,  rambling 
affair  whose  inexplicable  transitions  and  wide  fluctuations  in  tone  sug- 
gest unmistakably  that  it  was  put  together  from  a  number  of  sources. 
Lines  1-16,  17-46,"  47-56,  57-58  may  all  be  from  parts  of  quite  different 
poems.  The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  2.2  and  2.3.  With  2.4,  for  the  first 
time,  we  reach  something  like  a  coherent  whole,  though  even  here  lines 
15-16  are  clearly  out  of  place,  and  there  are  other  difficulties.  Of  the  fifty 
or  sixty-odd  poems  which  may  be  distinguished  in  the  book  (not  all, 
it  may  be  hoped,  from  the  hand  of  Propertius)  very  few  seem  certainly 
to  be  complete,  or  to  bear  such  marks  of  finished  production  as  may  be 
observed  throughout  the  first  book.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  almost 
in\ariable  rule  of  disorder  are  12  and  23  and,  very  doubtfully,  7, 19,  21, 
and  31 — somewhat  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  book.  The  critic  who  asks 
us  to  believe  that  Propertius,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  would  pre- 
sumably be  striving  for  the  utmost  formal  polish  (see  below,  pp.  239  f. 
and  252),  chose  to  begin  composing  in  this  disjointed  and  often  incom- 
prehensible manner,  is  asking  us  to  suspend  our  conception  of  what  is 
reasonable.  The  admirers  of  book  1  and  of  book  4  will  inevitably  feel  that 
almost  any  strategy  which  aims  at  introducing  some  order  and  sense 

1  For  notes  to  §  II  see  pp.  243-248. 
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into  book  2  (and  part  of  3)''  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  canonization  of 
disorder  and  nonsense  attempted  by  prestidigitators  like  Rothstein, 
Vahlen,  and  the  two  Reitzensteins ;  and  there  are  others  willing,  ready, 
and  around  the  corner,  to  indulge  in  unlimited  Trai'To<t)ayLa  of  anything 
the  MSS  may  happen  to  offer. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  corruptions  and  dislocations  are  both 
radical  and  extensive  and  that  the  restitution  of  anything  approaching 
certain  order  is  a  priori  beyond  our  powers.  One  cannot  tell  whether 
Scaliger  or  Postgate  felt  that  their  rearrangements  of  Propertius  were 
in  any  sense  final  and  would  please  the  poet  if  he  were  resurrected  for 
the  dubious  privilege  of  perusing  them.  Burmann,  they  say,*  confessed 
that  he  (or  at  least  Scaliger)  had  sinned ;  and  Housman,  losing  his  usual 
self-confidence,  refused  to  publish  at  all,  though  he  did  not  himself  de- 
stroy the  apparatus  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  construct,  but  merely  re- 
quested his  executor  to  do  so.  But  Richmond,  one  fears,  carried  to  the 
grave  the  conviction  that  he  was  right  and  the  world  wrong.  His  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers  of  divination  appears  to  have  been  strengthened 
by  two  factors  predominantly:  a  fresh  and  original  reconstruction  of  the 
archetype,  and  a  reworking  of  the  problems  of  strophic  structure.  We 
now  know,  or  at  least  we  think  we  know,  that  the  first  of  Richmond's 
discoveries  is  practically  valueless.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  second, 
which  is,  of  course,  not  his  discovery,"  but  an  inheritance  from  a  number 
of  earlier  investigators  applied  by  him  for  the  first  time  on  a  comprehen- 
sive, or  rather  a  ruthless,  basis? 

The  nineteenth  century,  it  has  often  been  said,'  wasted  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  energy  over  the  systematic  working  out  of  a  stanza  form  in 
such  poets  as  Theocritus.  Propertius,  too,  received  his  share  of  investiga- 
tion. "VVe  may  choose  Drenckhahn'  as  fairly  typical  and  quite  moderate. 
In  book  2,^  he  says,  the  poet's  manner  of  strophic  composition  is  fivefold: 

1)  Pure  strophic:  exact  correspondence:  12,  28  B  (i.e.,  verses  35-46)  :  26  A  (1-20). 

2)  Proodic,  epodic,  and  proodic-epodic:  the  strophically  arranged  central  part  is 
introduced,  or  ended,  or  both,  by  one  or  more  distichs.  In  the  last  case,  the  beginning 
and  the  end  may  correspond,  or  they  may  not.  Examples  are: 

Proodic:  13  B;  29  A  and  B. 
Epodic:  32;  18, 
Proodic-epodie:  21;  23. 

3)  Palinodic:  the  corresponding  stanzas  are  arranged  chiastically :  19;  20. 

4)  Mesodic:  a  colon  without  responsion  is  put  in  the  middle,  enclosed  by  corre- 
sponding strophes:  14;  15. 

5)  Loose  strophes:  the  elegy  is  divided  into  several  members  within  which  is  cor- 
respondence, but  they  themselves  do  not  respond:  26  B. 
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This  theory  of  strophic  arrangement  as  it  was  elaborated  by  Mullen- 
hoff  and  Drenckhahn  and  ultimately  done  to  death  by  Kichmond,  was 
open  to  three  strong  objections.  First,  the  elaborate  and  varied  schemes 
which  they  felt  required  to  postulate  are  not  matched  elsewhere  in  classi- 
cal Latin  poetry.  Second,  so  flexible  were  the  stanzas  that  they  were  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  all  things  to  any  editor  and  not,  in  a  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  capable  of  verification.  Third,  the  theory  as  they  advanced 
it  was  quite  worthless  as  an  instrument  for  textual  criticism.  In  Rich- 
mond's hands  it  was  designed  for  this  purpose,  but  it  ought  not  to  have 
been;  for  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  his  forms  quickly  revealed 
them  as  the  product  of  his  own  caprice,  or  that  of  his  imagined  arche- 
type, which  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  One  does  not  like  to  say  flatly 
that  there  is  nothing  in  these  postulations,"  but  a  theory  which  relies  for 
justification  on  metaphysical  rather  than  practical  grounds,  and  which 
in  its  stylistic  and  textual  implications  rather  obscures  than  clarifies, 
can  scarcely  hope  to  exercise  a  wide  appeal. 

The  study  of  book  2  has  gradually  forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that, 
in  this  book  at  least,  Propertius  did  indeed  compose  in  stanzas,  though 
not  the  kind  of  stanzas  that  Drenckhahn  and  Richmond  imagined.  We 
believe,  perhaps  fondly,  that  our  theory  avoids  the  subjective  and  eccen- 
tric character  of  earlier  ones  and  that  its  pragmatic  appeal  may  be 
somewhat  stronger,  though  all  this  is  incidental  and  not  an  argument  in 
favor  of  its  validity.  Failing  to  find  as  yet  any  certain  scheme  of  stanzas 
in  book  1,  we  have  had  recourse  to  the  following  formulation,  which  we 
may  later  have  occasion  to  expand  or  contract: 

1)  Propertius,  during  the  composition  of  book  1,  was  not  yet  within 
range  of  the  influence  of  the  circle  of  Maecenas,  in  which  the  Latin  theory 
of  strophic  structure  appeai-s  to  have  found  its  first,  or  at  any  rate  its 
fullest  surviving,  expression  in  the  Carmina  of  Horace." 

2)  Coming  under  the  influence  of  this  group,  Propertius  set  himself  to 
compose  his  second  book  in  quatrains,  borrowing  his  scheme  from  the 
poet  from  whom  he  borrowed  so  much  else,  Horace.  (See  Appendix.) 

The  point  we  shall  try  to  make  in  this  paper  may  now  be  stated  briefly. 
Where  the  text  of  Propertius  2  is  clearly  sound,  nearly  always  we  shall 
find  clear  and  distinct  quatrains.  Where  we  do  not  find  quatrains,  in  a 
very  high  proportion  of  lines  the  text  is  demonstrably  corrupt.  In  an 
individual  elegy  or  fragment,  quatrains  will  prevail  as  long  as  all  else 
goes  well ;  when  dislocations,  lacunae,  or  interpolations  intrude,  strophes 
vanish.  Our  procedure  may  doubtless  appear  to  many  as  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  a  reciprocating  criticism  which  uses  a  theoretical  strophic  form  to 
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detect  imaginary  textual  corruptions  and  then,  reversing  itself,  em- 
ploys athetesis  to  manufacture  stanzas.  Against  this  plausible  objection, 
an  appeal  to  the  objectivity  of  our  analysis  is  the  only  defense.  We  have 
not,  as  we  hope  will  appear,  attempted  to  create  textual  problems ;  we 
have  refrained  from  suggesting  corruption  except  where  very  real  and 
manifest  difficulties  of  style  and  content  indicate  it.  We  have  employed 
athetesis  only  where  no  other  solution  seemed  possible.  All  intractable 
or  uncertain  passages  are  clearly  so  labeled,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  worry  them  into  shape  by  assuming  arbitrary  standards  of  logic 
or  of  taste.  Our  theory  is  not  one  that  has  been  consciously  sought  out ; 
we  are  also  unwilling  to  strain  our  readers'  credulity  by  claiming  too 
much  for  it.  Nothing  is  certain  in  book  2,  theories  least  of  all. 

Let  this  much  serve  as  apology.  The  kindest  verdict  we  can  hope  for 
is  Non  liquet.  But  even  that  will  be  an  advance  beyond  the  hebetude 
which  has  settled  like  a  suffocating  cloud  over  Propertian  studies. 


It  is  embarrassing  not  to  be  able  to  begin  our  discussion  with  a  satis- 
factory analysis  of  the  opening  elegy.  The  fact  is  that  its  problems  are 
too  many  and  too  thorny  for  us  (see  above,  p.  220) ,  and  it  would  be  futile 
to  speak  of  the  structure  of  a  poem,  or  poems,  which  once  possessed 
dimensions  that  we  cannot  discern,  and  which  in  their  available  form 
present  a  content  that  we  cannot  understand.  We  may  note  merely  that 
1-16,  the  only  clear  and  cohesive  fragment,  goes  into  neat  quatrains  with 
the  help  of  Fonteine's  transposition,  a  necessary  one  and  the  only  one 
that  is  at  all  desirable. 

Q 

1-4.  "I  had  thought  to  live  in  peace,  but  Love  broke  the  truce.  How  can 
such  beauty  tarry  on  earth?  One  sympathizes  with  Juppiter's  forays 
among  mortals." 

5-8.  "Divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair,  she  walks  like  Juno  or 
Pallas,  when  the  latter  stages  an  avatar  to  help  Ulysses." 

9-12.  "Or  like  Ischomache,  or  like  .  .  ." — whatever  11-12  may  mean. 
By  Knoche's  criteria"  the  hopelessly  corrupt  distich  should  be  inter- 
polated. But  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  not  spurious,  merely  in  ruins;  then 
9-10  are  out  of  place  or  interpolated,  for  Brimo  was  a  goddess.  Cynthia's 
gait  is  favorably  compared  with  that  of  the  immortals,  so  that  Ischo- 
mache has  no  place  here. 

13-16.  "Even  the  most  beautiful  goddesses  must  yield  to  her  charms. 
May  old  age  never  subvert  that  beauty,  even  if  she  lives  to  be  a  million." 
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Whether  we  omit  9-12  or  not,  we  have  four  (or  three)  stanzas  quite 
definitely  indicated.  If  9-12  are  omitted,  13-16  correct  5-8  on  the  basis 
of  4:  Juppiter  was  right  to  leave  the  sky  and  devote  his  attention  to 
mortals.  5-8 :  Cynthia's  appearance,  when  she  is  clothed,  may  be  com- 
pared, indeed,  to  that  of  the  immortals.  13-16:  But  when  she  disrobes, 
even  the  most  beautiful  goddesses  will  have  to  give  place. 


1-4.  "You  bragged  that  no  woman"  could  harm  you  any  longer,  but 
pride  has  had  a  fall.  After  only  one  month  of  liberation"  another  shame- 
ful book  will  air  your  activities." 

5-8.  "I  discovered  that  fish  could  as  easily  live  on  land  or  boars  in  the 
sea  as  I  could  devote  mj^  nights  to  philosophy.  You  can  put  love  off ;  you 
can't  ever  put  it  out." 

9-12.  "It's  not  just  her  face  that  ensnared  me,  though  lovely  it  is 
(whiter  than  lilies,  like  snow  on  vermilion,  rose  petals  on  cream")." 

13-16.  "Nor  her  hair,  nor  her  eyes,  nor  the  silk  she  wears.  These  are 
trifles,  and  I  am  not  one  to  flatter  her." 

17-20.  "It's  her  accomplishments  that  ravish  me:  her  dancing  when 
the  banquet's  done,  her  playing  of  the  lyre  in  which  she  equals  the  songs 
of  Erinna."" 

21-24.  "She  challenges  even  Corinna  of  old  and  can  play  as  well  as 
any  Boeotian  poetess.  On  your  birthday,  dear.  Love  gave  a  propitious 
sneeze." 

25-28.  "It  was  the  gods  themselves  and  no  accident  of  heredity  that 
bestowed  these  gifts." 

And  so  on  through  line  44:  29-32,  33-36,  37-40  may  all  be  stanzas. 

This  is  by  no  means  true  of  the  perplexing  fragment  that  follows, 
45-54.  In  the  first  place,  45-46  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  what 
precedes  or  with  what  follows.  In  the  second  place,  the  lines  remain  com- 
pletely mysterious  whatever  one  reads  and  however  one  interprets.  By 
Knoche's  precepts  they  should  be  an  interpolation ;  by  our  milder  stand- 
ards, however,  they  may  be  merely  out  of  place. ^^  Lines  47-54  go  together 
tolerably  well  and  may  easily  be  a  cohesive  fragment  in  Propertius'  least 
attractive  manner.  They  appear  to  be  in  stanzas. 

4 

This  poem  seems  to  be  truncated  at  the  beginning  and  interpolated  in 
the  middle. 

1-4.  "Before  you  can  accomplish  this  (prius),  you  sliall  have  to  bewail 
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many  a  transgression  of  your  mistress,  brook  the  refusal  of  many  re- 
quests, and  indulge  in  much  biting  of  nails  and  stamping  of  feet.'"' 

5-8.  "In  vain  you  perfumed  your  hair"  and  walked  with  an  elegant 
air.  For  a  man  as  sick  as  you  no  herbs  or  drugs  will  avail." 

9-12.  "The  cause  of  these  mysteriouvS  torments  is  quite  unknown ;  they 
come,  but  their  source  is  a  closed  book.'"  Doctors,  beds,  and  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  are  irrelevant  to  one  in  this  condition." 

13-14,  17-18.  "He  walks  abroad,  and  of  a  sudden  drops  dead.  What- 
ever love  may  be,  it  strikes  without  warning.  So  let  my  enemies  love 
women,  my  friends  content  themselves  with  boys." 

19-22.  "Self-preservation  is  the  reason.  How  can  a  little  one  harm 
you?  His  anger  is  easily  mollified,  but  a  woman  is  hardly  appeased  even 
with  your  life's  blood." 

Not  only  are  15-16  impossible  in  their  position  in  the  MSS  and  most 

unhappj^  where  Birt  (followed  by  Barber  and  Butler)  would  place  them, 

but  such  a  predicate  as  sum  praemia  is  unparalleled  in  Propertius  and 

cannot  be  at  all  common  anywhere  in  classical  Latin,  in  which  language 

one  saj^s  sum  praemia  vati.  "In  re  eritica,"  says  Cobet,  "ut  in  bello  nihil 

contemni  debet." 

5 

This  elegy  does  not,  on  the  whole,  add  much  support  to  our  theory. 
The  first  eight  and  the  last  twelve  lines  are  stanzaic,  but  the  central  por- 
tion, 9-18,  is  not  without  serious  difficulties.  First  of  all,  we  are  unable 
to  understand  15-16  in  this  context  or  in  any  other  that  can  be  imagined 
in  Propertius,  whether  addressed  by  the  poet  to  himself  or  to  another. 
"You  will,  of  course,  feel  some  pain,  but  only  on  the  first  night.  Every 
trouble  in  love  is  light  if  you  can  only  endure  it."  Through  the  first 
night  ?  Is  it  light  because  it  takes  only  one  night  to  overcome  ?  This  is 
decidedly  not  the  impre.ssion  given  by  the  rest  of  the  poem  or,  in  fact,  by 
any  other  work  of  Propertius.  There  being  no  context  sufficiently  friv- 
olous in  which  to  place  it,  we  conclude  that  it  is  interpolated. 

This  leaves  us  with  a  central  section  of  eight  lines,  but  without  any- 
thing that  one  would  care  to  call  satisfactory  stanzas.  Granted  that  the 
enjamhement  between  stanzas  is  occasionally  as  abrupt  as  this  in  the 
lyrics  of  Horace,  we  are  not  yet  justified  in  speaking  of  bad  or  atypical 
stanzas  in  Propertius.  We  admit  these  eight  lines  into  the  debit  column. 


Barber  and  Butler,  who  are  not  easily  disturbed,  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  condition  of  this  elegy.  "The  sequence  of  thought,"  they 
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justly  observe,  "is  so  far  from  clear  that  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  text  has  been  mutilated.  . .  .  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  series  of 
abrupt  transitions  is  almost  overwhelming." 

It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  such  collections  of  odds  and  ends  in 
book  2  that  first  drew  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  sense  units  appear 
to  proceed  in  fours  and  that  deviations  from  this  order  are  usually  ac- 
companied by  one  or  another  kind  of  corruption. 

1-4.  "The  house  of  Lais  was  not  so  thronged,  nor  was  the  crowd  at- 
tending Thais  so  great." 

5-6.  There  seems  to  be  no  construction  for  Phryne,  which,  if  nomina- 
tive, is  parallel  to  turha;  the  meaning  will  be  nee  Phryne  fuerat  tanta, 
which  is  nonsense  in  the  context.  Nor  can  we  construe  Phryne  facta 
(est),  for  nothing  corresponds  to  the  comparison  (tarn).  By  JachmannV 
precepts,  5-6  are  interpolated. 

7-10.  "You  even  invent  relatives  and  have  a  liberal  supply  of  those 
who  may  kiss  you  by  right  of  kinship."'  The  portraits  of  young  men,  their 
very  names  afflict  me,  as  does  a  baby  boy  still  speechless  in  the  cradle." 

11_14.  "It  wounds  me"  when  your  mother,  your  sister,  or  a  friend''' 
who  sleeps  in  your  bed  kisses  you.  Everything  wounds  me.  I  am  fright- 
ened (forgive  me  )and  suspect  a  man  to  be  lurking  under  every  frock." 

15-18.  "Once,  as  stories  tell  us,  men  were  driven  to  war  by  vsuch  de- 
pravities as  these.'*  Troy's  troubles  arose  from  such  beginnings.  The  same 
madness  drove  the  Centaurs  to  break  embossed  goblets"'  in  their  struggle 
with  Peirithous." 

19-22.  "Why  search  out  Greek  examples?  You,  Romulus,  began  this 
infamous  practice.  You  instituted  rape,  and  immunity  from  its  penal- 
ties; because  of  you,  love  now  claims  unlimited  license  in  Rome." 

23-26.  "Blessed  be  the  wives  of  Admetus  and  Ulysses  and  every  wife 
who  loves  her  husband's  home.  What's  the  good  of  erecting  temples  to 
Chastity  to  serve  as  an  example  to  a  girl,  if,  as  soon  as  she  marries,  she's 
free  to  do  anything  she  pleases?" 

27-30.  "The  hand  that  was  the  first  to  paint  lewd  pictures  in  a  once 
chaste  home,  that  was  the  hand  that  corrupted  the  untainted  eyes  of 
our  maidens." 

31-34.  "May  he  suffer  torments  who,  by  that  art  you  know  so  well, 
first  brought  forth  wanton  practices  which  are  masked  beneath  a  silent 
joy.'"  In  the  good  old  days  it  was  not  the  practice  to  adorn  houses  with 
such  statues ;  then  houses  were  not  decked  out  with  monstrosities,"" 

35-36.  "But  under  the  circumstances  (scd),  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
spider  has  enshrouded  our  temples  and  grass  grows  where  the  abandoned 
gods  once  dwelt." 
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There  have  been  some  strange  twists  of  thought  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sage, ever  since  we  left  15,  but  now  comes  the  climax. 

37-40.  ''So  (igitur)  what  gniards  shall  I  set  over  you,  what  menage 
shall  I  arrange,  over  the  threshold  of  which  no  alien  foot  shall  ever  pass  ? 
(None),  for  there's  no  use  setting  a  watch  over  a  woman  who  doesn't 
want  one.  Only  she  who  is  ashamed  to  sin,  my  dear,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
tected." 

41-42.  "But  as  for  me,  no  wife  or  mistress  shall  ever  lead  me  away 
from  you,  for  you  will  always  be  both  of  these  for  me." 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  paraphrase  has  demonstrated  two  things:  first, 

that  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  poem  is  a  pastiche  of  fragments,  some  of 

which  look  genuine  enough  but  are  without  any  discoverable  unity  ;^'* 

second,  that  most  of  these  fragments  adhere  in  groups  of  four  lines.  This 

seems  true  of  the  entire  poem  with  the  exception  of  5-6,  35-36,  and  41- 

42,  the  last  of  which,  at  least,  is  impossible  under  any  considerations. 

Nor  does  it  do  the  slightest  good  to  transpose  it  to  follow  7.20,  as  Scaliger 

did. 

7 

At  last,  and  for  the  first  time,  we  reach  what  seems  to  be  a  reasonably 
intelligible  and  unified  poem,  only  to  discover  that,  perversely  enough, 
the  MSS  divide  it.  A  possible  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  to  pay  little 
attention  to  the  MS  division  in  the  second  book.  Books  1  and  4'"  seem  in 
general  to  be  correctly  divided,  3  rather  less  so ;  but  2  is  quite  hopeless.'"' 

Yet  even  here  there  are  difficulties,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  analy- 
sis. The  quatrain  form,  however,  seems,  perhaps  fortuitously,  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  received  text. 

1-4.  "Cynthia  was  delighted  by  the  repeal  of  the  law  wiiose  passage  we 
both  lamented,''  (fearing)  that  it  might  separate  us — although  heaven 
itself  cannot  separate  lovers  against  their  will." 

5-8.  "Yet  Caesar  is  powerful,  you  may  say.  True,  but  powerful  in  war. 
Conquests  have  no  weight  in  a  love  affair.  I  would  more  readily  lose  my 
head  than  marry  another. "''' 

9-12.  "Or,  as  another's  husband,  pass  your  closed  door  and  glance  back 
weeping  at  the  house  I  had  betrayed.  AVhat  sort  of  slumbers  would  my 
wedding  flute  warble  for  you  ?" 

13-16.  The  change  of  subject  is  so  abrupt  here  that  even  those  critics 
to  whom  a  lack  of  proper  transition  seems  peculiarly  "Propertian"  are 
forced  to  posit  a  lacuna.^"  "How  should  I  furnish  sons  for  my  country's 
triumphs  ?  No  child  of  mine  shall  ever  be  a  soldier.  '■"  But  if  my  constant 
war  with  Cynthia  were  a  real  one,  then  a  god's  horse  would  not  be  too 
big  for  me.'"*" 
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17-18.  "For  my  universal  fame  is  derived  from  this  manner  of 
combat." 

19-20.  Now  to  Cynthia  again  as  abruptly  as  she  was  abandoned:  "You 
are  my  only  delight;  I  trust  that  it  is  mutual.  (If  so),  our  love  will  be 
worth  more  than  shedding  blood  for  one's  country.'"" 

8 

We  are  again  in  the  realm  of  Erebus  and  ancient  Night;  old  Chaos 
dominates  the  scene.  The  first  ten  lines  can  be  discussed  only  as  detached 
fragments. "*' 

1-2.  "The  mistress  I  have  loved  so  long  has  been  taken  from  me.  Do 
you,  my  friend,  forbid  a  tear?" 

3^.  "No  animosities  are  so  bitter  as  those  occasioned  by  a  love  affair. 
Cut  my  throat.  I  won't  care  half  so  much."  Not  only  has  this  couplet  no 
connection  with  the  first  (unless  the  tears  are  those  of  rage),  but  it  is 
completely  out  of  harmony  with  the  tone  of  6-10.  Housman,  who  felt  this 
strongly,  transferred  them  to  fill  the  lacuna,  as  he  saw  it,  after  9.48.  At 
any  rate,  they  must  be  removed  from  this  location.  Observe  that  1-2  now 
consort  well  enough  with  5-6,  though  we  lay  no  special  stress  on  this. 

5-6.  "Can  I  endure  to  see  her  in  another's  arms?  Shall  she  who  was 
mine  yesterday  be  mine  no  longer?" 

7-8.  "Everything  changes,  and  certainly  love  affairs  do.  Sometimes 
you  win,  sometimes  you  lose.  That's  the  wheel  of  love  for  you  !"  We  are 
spared  the  indignity  of  accommodating  this  ruthless  truism  to  the  poetry 
of  Propertius  by  catching  the  interpolator  at  work:  he  violates  a  metrical 
law  which  the  poet  never  breaks.'" 

9-10.  "Great  generals,  great  kings  have  fallen.  Thebes  once  stood,  and 
so  did  topless  Troy." 

Our  sole  interest  in  this  series  of  lines  is  to  observe  that  the  only 
couplets  that  can  reasonably  be  regarded  as  connected  are  1-2  with  5-6 ; 
as  for  the  others,  non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa. 

The  next  eighteen  lines,  which  Barber  and  Butler  call  8  B,  are  almost 
equally  hopeless. 

11-12.  This  couplet,  again,  offers  a  solecism,  vel  used  in  the  sense  of 
et.  Let  those  who  wish  to  retain  it  first  alter  the  offensive  word.  Lach- 
mann  proposed  vae. 

13-16  and  17-20  are  clearly  stanzas,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  cohere. 

21-24  is  also  a  stanza,  but  with  serious  flaws  in  sense  and  grammar, 
and  without  relevance  to  its  context.  Cum  is  impossible,™  and  tumtdo 
nearly  so.'° 
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Does  it  not  seem  as  though  most  of  1-28  came  into  the  corpus  from 
an  anthology  in  which  fragments  of  the  most  tenuous  relationship  were 
placed  side  by  side  ?  It  is  unreasonable  to  do  more  than  hope  that  a  few 
of  the  lines  may  be  Augustan.  Lines  29-40,  however,  will  do  well  enough 
and  seem  to  be  in  strophic  form ;  yet  it  must  be  observed  that  31-34  seem 
to  go  together,  and  so  possibly  35-38,  though  less  clearly. 


The  first  half  of  this  elegy  is  of  no  help  to  our  theory.  It  is  not  without 
transitional  curiosities,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to  claim  the  possibility 
of  discerning  a  strophic  pattern  until  line  21. 

21-24.  "I  can  almost  hear  you  two  laughing  drunkenly  now,  and 
laughing,  I  dare  say,  about  me.  Well,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  fellow." 

25-28.  "Is  this  the  thanks  for  my  concern  when  you  were  at  death's 
door?  Where  was  he  then?" 

The  next  eight  lines  contrast  strangely  with  what  has  gone  before. 
The  arg-ument  has  been  that  Cynthia's  inconstancy  is  a  personal  char- 
acteristic, to  be  contrasted  unfavorably  with  the  conduct  of  such  women 
as  Penelope  and  Briseis.  Ira  in  line  35  suggests  that  Cynthia  has  broken 
her  vow  in  wrath ;  this  is  distinctly  not  the  implication  of  the  rest  of  the 
poem.  A  meaning  can  be  extracted  from  29-30,  but  it  remains  one  of  the 
most  elliptical  and  curiously  placed  distichs  in  Propertius.  But  the  pas- 
sage must  probably  either  depart  or  stay  in  toto  and  so  is  not  important 
from  our  point  of  view. 

37-40.  "But  since  you've  made  your  choice,  I'll  go.  Sharpen  your 
arrows,  little  ones,  and  finish  me  off." 

41^4.  "I've  always  loved  you,  and  I  always  will." 

45-48.  "Since  I  can't  have  you,  I'll  have  no  one.  But  I  ask  just  one 
thing  in  return  for  my  good  faith:  let  that  fellow  turn  to  stone  in  the 
midst  of  an  embrace." 

49-52.  This  passage  can  scarcely  be  part  of  the  present  elegy ;  nor  do 
we  possess  it  in  anything  approaching  the  form  in  which  Propertius,  if 
indeed  it  was  he,  wrote  the  lines. 

10 

Again  we  have  a  problem  poem,  although  it  is  conceivable  that  1-20 
are  consecutive  and  belong  to  an  elegy  which  has  lost  its  initial  quatrain." 
Our  only  remark  is  that  20  makes  at  least  as  good  a  conclusion  as  the 
problem-strewn  final  six  lines. 
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U 
This  mysterious  fragment  is  obviously  irrelevant  to  our  present  task. 

12 

This  is  the  poem  which  so  powerfully  excited  Richmond's  imagina- 
tion/' It  is  the  most  perfectly  preserved  poem  in  this  book  (and  the  best- 
preserved  short  poem  in  books  2,  3,  or  4)  ;  and,  as  we  should  expect, 
produces  quatrains  most  perfectly. 

13 

This  elegy  has  been  divided  since  the  eighteenth  century,  and  rightly. 
Lines  1-16,  apart  from  minor  corruptions,  are  intelligible  enough  in 
four  stanzas.  But  the  second  part  is  by  no  means  so  well  preserved.  "We 
shall  here  merely  outline  a  theory:  17-40  are  excellent,  and  so  are  43-46 
and  47-50  (whatever  48  may  mean).  Of  the  remainder,  we  submit  that 
51-52  and  57-58,  taken  together,  may  well  be  a  quatrain;  while  41-42 
and  53-56  are  better  forgotten,  even  though  the  stanzaic  form  of  the 
latter  may  indicate  that  it  has  come  from  another  context  and  has  been 
both  added  to  and  corrupted  by  this  one. 

14 

It  is  not  necessary  to  devote  space  to  this  poem ;  its  stanzas  are  clear 

enough.  We  follow  Fischer  in  athetising  29-32,  a  Schlussinterpolation  if 

ever  there  was  one. 

15 

Fortunately,  part  of  our  work  has  been  done  for  us  here.  Jachmann" 

has  shown  convincingly  that  23-28  and  37-40  are  not  likely  to  be  the 

composition  of  an  Augustan  poet;  and,  following  Housman,  we  may  also 

remove  the  two  stanzas  41-48,  which  may  indeed  be  by  Propertius, 

though  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  poem."  But  the  complications 

of  the  second  half  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  its  relevance  to  the  first  half, 

and  the  strophic  arrangement  of  the  whole  are  questions  too  disturbing 

to  be  argued  here." 

16 

The  number  of  transpositions  and  excisions  which  have  been  proposed 
for  this  elegy  indicate  the  generally  unsatisfactory  arrangement  of  its 
lines.  "With  the  excision  of  41-42,  to  which  few  will  object,  stanzas  prevail 
from  37  on ;  but  opinions  on  what  should  be  done  with  the  rest  of  the 
poem  are  so  diverse  that  any  attempt  to  arrange  it  strophieally  would  be 
most  hazardous." 
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17 

This  elegy,  though  short,  is  beset  with  difficulties  which  may  be  in- 
soluble. There  is  room  for  speculation  on  the  order  of  the  lines.  In  its 
present  condition  we  are  unable  to  derive  any  comfort  from  it. 

18 

This  is  not  quite  so  hard.  It  opens  with  a  stanza  which  may  come  from 
such  a  poem  as  25.  The  lines  are  obviously  praecepta  amoris  and  prob- 
ably Propertian.*'  The  passage  5-22  (18  B,  as  Barber  and  Butler  call  it) 
begins  with  a  couplet  or  more  lost  before  line  5.  The  rest  of  the  piece,  to 
22,  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  strophic,  though  we  have  grave  doubts 
about  the  relevance  of  21-22.''  The  next  passage,  23-38  (18  C),  while 
exhibiting  several  special  difficulties  of  its  own,  produces  neat  stanzas. 

19 

Here  too  we  have  quatrains  throughout  (if  we  are  able  to  stifle  our 
doubts  about  the  order  of  27-32  and  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  con- 
cluding lines).'" 

20 

This  may  be  a  complete  poem,  though  it  would  not  be  likely  to  appear 
in  the  MSS  of  this  book  of  Propertius  if  there  were  nothing  wrong  with 
it.  The  troubles  are  centered  chiefly  about  15-18  ;  a  brief  analysis,  there- 
fore, may  be  profitable. 

1_4.  "Why  do  you  weep  more  bitterly  than  Briseis  or  Andromache? 
Why  complain  of  my  disloyalty?" 

5-8.  "Your  laments  are  more  constant  than  those  of  Philomela  or 
Niobe." 

9-12.  "Though  I  were  bound  with  brass  and  you  were  immured  in 
Danae's  tower,  I  would  break  free." 

13-14, 19-20.  "Anything  disagreeable  they  say  about  you  falls  on  deaf 
ears;  but  please  don't  doubt  the  seriousness  of  my  purpose.  Even  if  your 
reputation™  and  your  beauty  didn't  hold  me,  the  mildness  of  my  bondage 
would  do  so." 

Lines  15-18  seem  interpolated.  Apparently,  both  parentis  (15)""  and 
cinis  uterque  (16)  are  unparalleled  in  the  sense  demanded  here.  Una 
fides  and  una  dies  (18)  side  by  side  are  thought  by  some  to  be  suspicious. 
The  lengthening  of  ossa  tihl  is  very  unusual  in  Propertius  in  this  posi- 
tion;'" me  tihi  ad  in  the  first  foot  is  also  unusual.  Line  18  is  a  most  un- 
pleasant leonine,  though  again  there  are  parallels.  "^ 
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21-24.  "For  seven  full  months  people  have  been  talking  continuously 
about  us.  All  this  time  your  door  has  remained  open  to  me  and  I  have 
loved  you  when  I  desired."' 

25-28.  "And  for  never  a  night  have  I  had  to  pay.  Whatever  I  may  have 
been,  I  owe  this  to  your  kindness.  When  many  sought  you,  you  alone 
sought  me.'"  How  can  I  forget  your  loyalty?" 

29-32.  "But  if  I  do  forget  you,  may  I  suffer  the  torments  of  the 
damned !" 

33-36.  "Please  cease  your  imploring  letters.  My  loyalty  shall  always 
remain  the  same.  My  claim  on  your  affections  will  be  the  fact  that  I  am 
the  only  lover  quick  neither  to  end  nor  to  begin. "^ 

Lines  1^,  5-8,  and  17-20  go  well  together,  but  11-14  should  be  a  stanza 
by  itself.  There  is  no  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty ;  the  hard  way  is  to 
trauwspose  15-16  to  follow  9-10.  And,  in  fact,  this  seems  to  work  very  well. 

Lines  1-42  go  well  into  strophes  once  we  have  started,  but  we  must 
posit  the  probable  loss  of  two  lines  after  line  3,  where  the  transition  to 
the  apostrophe  to  the  theater  in  4  is  unnatural  and  awkward. 

Lines  43-50  (22  B)  are  not,  perhaps,  capable  of  standing  by  them- 
selves, as  Barber  and  Butler  maintain.  They  are  probably  fragments  of 
17  or  of  some  similar  work.  No  serious  poem  in  Latin  begins  with  such  a 
word  as  ant.  Until  the  end  of  the  Augustan  age,  Catullus  103  is  the  only 
Latin  elegiac  piece  which  begins  in  such  a  way.  A  further  difficulty 
is  that  the  poem  does  not  end. 

23 

This  elegy  is  suitably  stanzaic  and  may,  just  possibly,  be  complete  as 

it  stands. '" 

24 

Here  again  we  have  fragments  of  at  least  three  poems,  for  1-10,  11- 
16,'^  and  17-52  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  The  passage  1-16 
will  afford  us  little  profit,  since  it  consists  of  short  and  more  or  less  in- 
comprehensible fragments.  Lines  1-4,  5-8,  11-14  may,  however,  be 
quatrains. 

Lines  17-52  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  some  unity  and  do,  indeed, 
make  tolerable  sense  from  17  to  46,  but  a  closer  examination  suggests 
that  they  are  a  fragment  without  either  beginning  or  end. 
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17-18.  "So  this  was  what,  above  all  else,"  caused  you  to  urge  me  to 
rejoice  ?  Does  not  your  beauty  put  your  fickleness  to  shame  ?" 

19-22.  "We  have  scarcely  passed  a  night  or  two  of  love  together,  and 
already  you  call  me  a  nuisance.  It  was  but  recently  that  you  praised  me 
and  read  my  poetry.  How  quickly  can  your  love  take  wing?" 

Now,  very  abruptly  and  vaguely,  a  lover  of  Cynthia's  is  referred  to, 
perhaps  the  gentleman  who  appears  in  poems  9,  21,  and  25.  This  person 
we  may  identify  as  Panthus.  We  should  therefore  take  21.3-4,  written 
after  Panthus'  marriage,  as  referring  to  24.32,  the  prophecy  of  speedy 
separation.  But  the  suddenness  of  the  unnamed  subject  of  contcndat  in 
line  23  leads  one  to  suspect  that  17  is  not  the  first  line  of  this  poem, 
particularly  since  hoc  in  17  has  never  been  explained.  Though  a  lacuna 
is  possible  before  23  also,  it  seems  certain  before  17. 

23-26.  "Let  him  enter  into  a  contest  of  wit  and  artistry  with  me ;  the 
first  thing  he  must  learn  is  to  confine  his  passions  to  a  single  range.""  If 
it  please  you,  let  him  fight  strange  beasts  and  perform  impossible  tasks." 

27-30.  "Let  him  drink  poison  with  a  smile ;  let  him  drown  willingly. 
Let  him  never  refuse  hardship  for  your  sake  (would  that  you  made  trial 
of  me  by  such  tasks ! )  ;  and  if  you  do  but  test  him,  you'll  find  him  to  be  a 
whining  coward." 

31-34.  "He  gains  his  pride  of  place  by  idle  talk  alone.  Your  parting 
will  be  within  a  year.  But  as  for  me,  neither  long  life,  nor  impossible 
tasks,  nor  death  itself  shall  change  me." 

35-38.  "You'll  lay  my  bones  to  rest  and  say,  'This  is  your  grave,  my 
poet.  Alas,  tjou  were  true  to  me,  though  not  of  high  rank  nor  so  rich  (as 
your  rival).'  " 

39-42.  "There  is  nothing  I'll  not  endure ;"  no  wrong  from  you  shall 
ever  change  me.  To  put  up  with  a  lovely  woman  is  no  hardship.  Many 
have  fallen  in  love  with  your  beauty,  but  somewhat  fewer  have  been 
faithful." 

43-46.  "Theseus'  love  was  brief ;  so  was  Demophoon's.  You  know  what 
Medea  went  through." 

47-52.  These  lines  are  so  odd  that  we  shall  lump  them  together.  "Only 
a  hardhearted  woman  pretends  love  for  many  and  holds  herself  ready 
for  the  desires  of  more  than  one.  Do  not  compare  (me?)  with  the  high- 
born or  the  wealthy.  Not  one  (of  them  ?)  shall  come  to  gather  up  (your  ?) 
bones  on  the  last  day.  We  (i.e.,  I)  shall  represent  the  whole  tribe  of  them 
for  you;  yet  I  rather  ask  that  you  will  bare  your  breasts,  let  down  your 
hair,  and  bewail — me/" 

This  is  so  grotesque,  both  in  and  out  of  context,  that  we  can  scarcely 
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hesitate  to  postulate  interpolation.  The  poem  cannot  end  at  46,  but 

nothing  that  follows  is  satisfactory:  47  seems  out  of  place;  48  has  the 

construction  plus  uni,  unexampled  in  quite  this  shape ;  49  contains  no 

object.  Whose  are  the  bones  referred  to  in  50  ?  The  awkwardness  of  U 

tihi  nos  erimus  in  51  is  also  unexampled;  and  the  rest  of  51-52,  though 

satisfactory  Latin,  forms  a  ludicrous  conclusion:  "Please  don't  put  me  in 

a  class  with  your  wealthy  friends.  Not  one  of  them  will  bury  you,  but 

I  will.  On  second  thought,  it  would  be  better  if  you  buried  me."  Verse 

52  is,  in  reality,  a  poor  imitation  of  13.27. 

We  conclude  that  this  collection  of  verses,  though  cohering  fairly  well 

from  17  to  46,  has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end.  Parts  of  the  central 

section  go  together  well  enough  and  appear  to  have  been  composed  in 

stanzas. 

25 

One  of  us  once  perpetrated"'  an  analysis  of  these  lines  which  rashly 
assumed  their  unity.  We  now  believe  that  the  attempt  was  a  misguided 
one.  What,  for  example,  have  39-48  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  poem  ?  We 
suspect  that  several  lines  from  2.18  belong  among  the  praecepia^  But 
the  problems  are  too  complicated  to  benefit  our  proper  subject.  Lines  1-8, 
11-38,  however,  go  into  unobjectionable  quatrains. 

26 

Let  those  who  like  to  see  their  text  guaranteed  by  strophes  rejoice  in 
26  A  (1-20) :  all  comes  out  nicely,  and  still  we  are  not  happy.  But  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  difficulties  here  would  lead  us  far  afield  at  a  time  when  only 
relevant  obstacles  should  be  considered,  particularly  since  there  is  a 
dense  crop  of  them  sprouting  close  at  hand.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the 
circumstance,  perhaps  fortuitous,  which  saves  us  from  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  1-20 ;  nor  have  our  doubts  been  stifled  by  Alfonsi's  recent 
discussion  in  Museum  TTelveticum  6.90  ff. 

What  Barber  and  Butler  call  26  B  (21-58)  is  two  fragments,  or  else  a 
good  deal  has  been  lost  after  28.  Verses  21-24,  however,  go  together  well 
enough,  and  so,  perhaps,  do  25-28. 

29  ff.  "A  voyage  over  the  high  seas  {mare  per  longum,  29)  is  signalized 

by  these  unusual  incidents: 

unum  litus  erit  sopitis  unaque  tecto 
arbor,  et  ex  una  saepe  bibemus  aqua ; 

then  we  proceed,  with  disappointing  tameness 

et  tabula  una  duos  poterit  componere  amantes, 
prora  cubile  mihi  seu  mihi  puppis  erit. 
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Mr.  Butler  says  "tabula,  the  planking'  of  the  deck,"  but  of  litus  and  arbor 
and  aqua  he  says  not  a  word.  Here  I  think  he  has  missed  an  opportunity: 
the  next  commentator  will  explain  that  arbor  means  the  mast,  aqua  the 
water-cask,  and  litus  the  side  of  the  ship,  because  litus  =  ora  and  ora  = 
extremitas."^ 

Housman's  own  remedy  for  this  amusing  state  of  affairs  was  to  place 
31-32  before  29 ;  but  the  dislocation  does  not  seem  capable  of  so  easy  a 
remedy.  What  of  seu  (29)  ?  One  must,  it  would  seem,  posit  that  if  31-32 
come  from  this  poem  at  all,  they  come  (perhaps  like  28)  from  the  lacuna 
between  27  and  29.  The  couplet  may  owe  its  position  in  the  MSS  to  the 
emphatic  anaphora  of  unus  and  its  forms  (three  times  in  31-32)  beside 
the  una  of  30  and  33. 

29-30,  33-34.  "Or  if  my  love  desires  a  long  sea  voyage,  I'll  follow  her 
and  one  and  the  same  breeze  shall  waft  a  pair  of  faithful  lovers.  The 
same  plank  shall  lay  us  both  to  rest,  whether  on  prow  or  stern." 

35-38.  "I'll  endure  anything,  whatever  winds  may  blow,  as  many  as 
troubled  Ulysses  and  wrecked  the  Grecian  fleet .  .  ." 

39-42.  ".  . .  and  made  the  Symplegades  clash:  provided  that  she  shall 
always  be  there  for  me  to  see,  even  though  Juppiter  himself  set  fire  to 
our  ship."  Observe  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  in  this  sup- 
posed quatrain.  Lines  41—42,  however,  are  reasonable  enough  if  they 
refer  to  35,  onuiia  perpetiar,  divine  arson  at  sea  being  one  of  the  innu- 
merable trials  our  hero  was  prepared  to  undergo.  But  now  we  are  in  real 
trouble. 

43-44.  "We  shall  certainly  [if  one  of  these  dreadful  things  occurs?] 
be  cast  up  naked  on  the  same  shore ;  well,  let  the  sea  sweep  me  away  pro- 
vided that  the  earth  covers  you."  Apart  from  the  fact  that  44  is  one  of 
the  most  hideous  lines  in  Latin  ("die  Romer  horten  nicht  so  fein  wie 
Voss"),  it  seems  to  contradict  43,  where  both  Cynthia  and  her  lover  are 
discovered,  conveniently  transported  to  the  same  locality.  If  you  would 
like  to  know  how  Rothstein  attempts  to  evade  this  spectacular  difficulty, 
you  will  be  well  advised  to  read  his  note  (Barber  and  Butler  do  not  even 
observe  that  there  is  anything  unusual  in  the  air).  Rothstein  has  not 
failed  to  seize  his  opportunity ;  he  clearly  implies  that,  after  the  corpses 
were  successfully  wafted  to  the  same  spot,  the  poet  didn't  mind  whether 
he  were  swept  back  under  the  whelming  tide — provided  that  his  love 
was  buried  on  landT 

The  athetesis  of  43^4  also  rids  us  of  the  only  te  in  this  part  of  the 
poem,  just  as  the  excision,  or  transposition,  of  31-32  above  deprived  us 
of  the  only  first  person  plural.  Before  53  everything  is  first  and  third 
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singular,  "I"  and  "she."  But  even  so,  our  difficulties  are  by  no  means 
concluded. 

45-46.  "But  Neptune  will  not  be  cruel  to  so  great  a  love,  he  who  is  his 
brother's  equal  in  this  domain."  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  these 
lines  follow  44  better  than  they  do  42,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Peril  at 
sea  is  the  province  of  Neptune;  in  reality,  45  follows  mari  (40)  best  of 
all,  so  that  41-42  may  be  out  of  place  and  should,  perhaps,  follow  34, 
which  will  bring  about  an  attractive  grouping:  29-30,  33-34;  41-42, 
35-36 ;  37-40. 

47-50.  "Here  is  an  example  of  Neptune's  love." 

51-52.  "Even  savage  winds  have  their  tender  moments."  After  52,  a 
couplet  developing  this  theme  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

53-56.  "Scylla  and  Charybdis  will  show  their  better  natures.  The 
weather  is  certain  to  be  beautiful,  even  at  night." 

57-58.  "If  I  may  breathe  forth  my  life  upon  your  body,""  this  will  not 
be  a  dishonorable  end  for  us  both." 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  suppose  that  Propertius  could  conclude  this 
poem  with  this  couplet  may  do  so:  crcdat  Indaeus  Apella.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears to  be  what  Jachmann  calls  a  Schlussinterpolation. 

27 

Again  we  are  presented  Avith  a  collection  of  fragments"'  which,  since 
they  happen  to  total  sixteen  lines,  need  not  be  considered  here.  We  may, 
however,  record  our  opinion  that  the  corruption  in  the  second  quatrain 
is  not  fietis  (7),  but  tuis  (10)  in  the  third.  Tliis  line  we  would  restore  as 

neu  subeant  vestris  poeula  nigra  lahris. 

For  the  scansion  see  4.9.64. 

28 

The  first  34  lines  pose  an  as  yet  unsolved  problem,  and  we  shall  not 
discuss  them  here,  but  note  only  a  few  of  the  difficulties:  33-34  can 
neither  follow  32  nor,  in  our  opinion,  2,  for  3  must  follow  2 ;  19-20  seem 
to  be  interpolated,  19  being  little  more  than  a  reworking  of  17,  and  20 
of  26.8-10;  21-22  are  even  more  seriously  out  of  place,  since  Andromeda 
seems  to  be  included  here  merely  because  she  is  a  constellation,  whereas 
lo  and  Callisto  (and  if  you  will,  Ino)  were  objects  of  Juno's  persecu- 
tion. But,  everything  considered,  tliere  are  several  things  to  gladden 
the  heart:  1-4.  5-8,  9-12,  13-16,  all  do  well  as  stanzas  ;'■"  and  if  we  excise 
19-22,  the  rest  of  the  poem  goes  well  enough  until  we  reach  33-34,  which 
must  be  deleted  from  this  location  on  all  counts.  It  is  doubtless  another 
terminal  interpolation. 
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28  B  (35—46)  and  C  (47-62)  are  two  of  the  more  nearly  perfect  short 

poems  surviving  in  this  book  and  may  be  passed  with  an  appreciative 

sigh. 

29 

If  we  follow  Butler's  shrewd  postulation  of  the  loss  of  two  verses  after 
line  10,  29  A  (1-22)  will  do  veiy  well;  and  so  will  B  (23-42).  Here, 
oddly  enough,  from  28.35  to  29.42,  we  have  seventy  consecutive  lines  to 
which  nothing  seems  to  have  been  added  and  from  which  only  one 
couplet  has  been  lost.  This  establishes  the  record,  a  sort  of  consolation 
prize  to  enable  us  to  submit  with  resignation  to  the  condition  of  the 
rest  of  the  book,  which  is  little  better  than  shocking. 

30 

The  reconstruction  of  30  A  (1-12,  19-22)  has  been  attempted  else- 
where ;"'  we  may  confine  our  discussion,  which  necessitates  only  a  few 
words,  to  B  (13-18,  23-40) .  In  13,  ista  probably  indicates  that  a  couplet 
has  been  lost  before  this  line.  Then  15-18,  23-26,  27-30  go  together;  31- 
32  is  out  of  place  or  interpolated ;  and  33-36,  37—40  fall  together.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  tentative  scheme  and  must  not  be  insisted  upon  here. 

31 

This  little  fragment  is  both  unimportant  and  difficult.  It  seems  to 

consist  of  four  quatrains,  of  which  the  last  appears  in  our  MSS  as  the 

second.  In  other  words,  5-8,  as  the  younger  Dousa  postulated,  should 

follow  16.'" 

32 

This  elegy  is  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition;  we  make  no  claim  to 
having  solved  any  of  the  many  difficulties  which  attend  it.  But  its  very 
corruptions  and  mutilations  lend  some  substance  to  our  theory,  even  if 
the  errors  themselves  are  not  yet  susceptible  of  improvement.  To  the 
argument  of  1-18  Barber  and  Butler  apply  the  subdued  epithet,  "ob- 
scure"; "incomprehensible"  may  be  more  accurate.''  There  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  no  stanzas  to  speak  of.  Quatrains  begin,  as  usual,  only  where 
the  text  commences  to  make  sense,  that  is,  at  line  19.  Yery  probably,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  1-18  have  no  relevance  to  what  follows,  we  are 
justified  in  beginning  a  new  elegy  at  19. 

From  here  on,  stanzas  run  well  enough  until  we  reach  our  first  serious 
textual  difficulties  at  35:  35-36  is  beset  with  the  worst  kind  of  prob- 
lems,'' and  attached  to  it  are  the  pointless  lines  37^0.  With  35—40  re- 
moved, stanzas  flow  on  well  enough  until  60.  The  final  distich  remains 
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a  problem.  The  poem  is  not  likely  to  end  with  60,  and  since  Baehren's 

change  of  61  takes  care  of  the  unexampled  prosody  of  the  manuscript 

reading,  there  are  no  objective  grounds  for  athetesis,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 

a  terminal  fraud. 

33 

It  is  doubtless  correct  to  divide  this  poem  at  line  22,  but  innumerable 
difficulties  remain.  We  need  only  record  our  opinion  that  the  end  of  both 
parts  has  been  disfigured  by  the  interpolator.'^ 

34 

But  with  the  final  collection  we  are  forced  to  wrestle.  First  of  all,  we 
must  (following  Barth  and  Jacob)  regard  this  group  as  three  distinct 
poems.  The  passage  1-24  (A),  in  six  stanzas,  will  do  well  enough  by 
itself  and  needs  no  further  discussion;  25-58  (B)  is  a  (quite  possibly 
incomplete)  work  not  to  be  joined  with  the  following  because  (i)  of  the 
essential  difference  in  tone;  (ii)  Lynceus  has  disappeared;  (iii)  59-94 
(C)  is  a  (r<f)payis  poem  advertising,  in  a  verv^  unusual  way,  the  author 
and  his  connections  with  the  literary  world. 

B  is  not  one  of  the  most  difficult  poems.''  The  first  three  stanzas  pro- 
ceed smoothly,  as  do  the  last  four  quatrains.  The  trouble  centers  about 
the  six  lines  inten^ening.  No  one  has  ever  made  sense  of  39;  and  even 
Butler,  a  hardened  conservative,  was  driven  to  find  a  couplet  missing 
after  38. 

The  problems  of  C  (59-94),  however,  have  few  rivals  in  difficulty 
even  in  this  most  corruptly  transmitted  of  the  Augustan  classics ;  for 
the  troubles  here  are  not  merely  of  text,  of  arrangement,  of  theory,  of 
strophe,  but  are  also  literary  and  of  an  importance  that  few  other  pas- 
sages of  Propertins  possess.  Rostagni"  and  others  have  recently  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  implications,  but  there  is  such  an  enormous  amount 
yet  to  be  analyzed  and  assimilated  that  at  the  moment  we  shall  be  forced 
to  keep  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  relevance. 

59-62.  "It  is  my  delight,  since  Love  has  made  me  his  certain  mark,  to 
loll  at  feasts  until  the  morning  after ;  but  Vergil's  pleasure  is  his  ability 
to  hymn  contemporary  themes." 

63-66.  "He'"  rouses  to  life  our  ancient  history.  There  is  no  writer, 
Greek  or  Latin,  to  compare  with  him;  the  poem  h9|is  writing  is  better 
than  Homer's."  ' 

67-70.  "Your"  song  is  of  pastoral  subjects:  Thyrsis,  Daphnis'  piping, 
how  ten  apples  or  a  kid  can  corrupt  a  maiden." 

71-74.  "Happy  man  to  be  able  to  buy  love  so  cheaph' !  For  this  hard- 
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hearted  girl  of  mine  even  Tityrus  would  sing  in  vain."''  Happy,  too, 
Corydon,™  who  tries  to  win  Alexis." 

75-78.  "Though  Corydon  grows  tired  of  singing,  his  songs  are  praised 
by  the  lighthearted  nymphs.'"  You  also  wrote  the  Gcorgics." 

79-82.  "Your  poetry  is  like  that  of  Apollo  himself.  Everyone,  in  love 
or  not,  will  enjoy  it." 

83-86.  "Nor  does  a  swan  stoop  to  cackling  like  a  goose"  (or  whatever 
these  badly  corrupted  lines  mean).  "Such  was  Varro's  theme  after  he 
had  finished  the  Argonaiitica  and  sang  of  love." 

87-90.  "Thus  also  Catullus  and  Calvus." 

91-94.  "And  Gallus  whom  we  have  recently  lost.  Cynthia,  too,  has 
been  praised  by  my  poetry,  if  Fame  wishes  to  place  me  among  these 
great  names."" 

Now  this  clearly  will  not  do.  The  problems,  as  we  see  it,  confronting 
Propertius  in  the  composition  of  these  lines  was  to  write  a  acfipayis  which 
at  the  same  time  should  give  due  praise  to  Vergil  and  so  strengthen 
Propertius'  own  position  in  the  Maecenatic  group  by  indicating  the 
close  ties  of  the  two  poets'  friendship.  Is  it  possible  that  Propertius  could 
have  offered  this  intolerable  hodgepodge  even  to  the  general  public,  let 
alone  to  the  rarefied  circle  into  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  insinuate 
himself  f " 

One  is  unable  to  believe  that  our  poet  could  have  executed  this  delicate 
hallon  d'essai  as  ineptly  as  the  MSS  indicate.  We  believe  that  the  awk- 
wardness was  brought  about  both  by  wholesale  jumbling  in  the  early 
texts  and  by  deliberate  interpolation.  Our  proposal  is  not  simple  and 
should  occasion  an  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  literary  aspects  of 
the  entire  poem.  For  the  moment,  however,  let  us  content  ourselves  with 
a  tentative  scheme.  We  heartily  agree  with  Ribbeck  that  77-80  should 
follow  66;  then  we  shall  have  the  neat  sequence:  61-66  the  Aeneid,  11- 
80  the  Georgics,  67-76  the  Eclogues,  in  reverse  chronological  sequence. 
But  now  comes  the  real  difficulty:  what  shall  be  done  with  81-84?  It  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  whole  quatrain  is  interpolated.  For  what 
does  haec  (81) ,  in  combination  with  tamen,  refer  to  ?  Why  tanien  at  all  ? 
What  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  83-84?  This  second  couplet  must,  we 
suppose,  be  a  semilearned  addition  tacked  on  by  an  admirer  of  the 
Eclogues,  attached,  perhaps,  to  the  docta  testudine  of  79.  Haec  in  85, 
then,  refers  to  the  love  poetry  of  the  Eclogues,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  a 
lacuna  before  it,  as  there  may  well  be. 

If  some  such  scheme  may  be  allowed  as  an  indication  of  what  Proper- 
tius had  in  mind,  we  see  that  his  plan  was  quite  ingenious.  He  began 
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with  a  not  wholly  flattering  description  of  himself,  as  contrasted  with 
Verg-il,  whose  works  he  next  proceeded  to  review  in  a  complimentary 
though  half  bantering  way  (to  advertise  the  intimacy) ;  then  appended 
a  list  of  literary  antecedents  for  the  love  poetry  of  both  of  them,  which 
permits  him  to  end  {^(ppayis  complete)  with  a  triumphant  prophecy  of 
his  own  literary  immortality. 

Observe  finally  that  this  transposition  of  Ribbeck's,  combined  with 
the  athetesis  of  81-84,  places  Vergil  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  lovers  and 
beloveds,  Corydon  and  Alexis,  followed  by  Leucadia,  Lesbia,  Quintilia, 
Lycoris,  Cynthia  (as  climax),  grouped  with  the  appropriate  swains. 


We  wish  that  we  might  conclude  our  preliminary  assault  on  book  2 
by  affixing  such  a  motto  as  Richmond's: 

opus  hoc  de  monte  Sororum 
detulit  intacta  pagina  nostra  via, 

but  we  find  much  more  relevant  truth  in  other  lines: 

incedimus  per  ignes 
suppositos  cineri  doloso. 

We  have,  in  other  words,  no  such  confidence  in  our  literary  judgment 
or  in  the  undeviating  justice  of  our  cause.  What  we  have  provided  is  an 
expedient  only,  and  a  treacherous  one,  which  may  recoil  upon  the 
manipulator.  We  continue  to  harbor  doubts  of  having  stated  our  theory 
adequately,  and  of  having  applied  it  validly  to  specific  problems.  Yet 
we  do  believe  that  often,  strikingly  often,  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
strophic  structure  comes  very  close  to  speaking  for  itself.  The  propor- 
tion of  indisputably  sound  text  which  is  marked  by  quatrains  as  clear 
and  definite  as  anything  in  Horace  is  very  high.  When  we  are  unable  to 
distinguish  quatrains,  we  usually  find  objective  evidence  that  the  text 
has  been  hampered  with:  non  sequiturs,  metrical  errors,  solecisms,  and 
the  like.  The  implications  of  this  fact  are  as  obvious  as  thej^  are  poten- 
tially important ;  but  in  its  present  state  our  theory  is  clearly  not  a  thing 
to  be  applied  in  a  wholesale  or  doctrinaire  manner.  We  have,  we  trust, 
confined  ourselves  primarily  to  observing  part  of  the  evidence  for  the 
novum  organum  and  refrained  from  performing  too  many  operations 
with  it.  If  in  pursuing  this  course  we  have  yielded  too  far  to  the  conserva- 
tive temper  of  our  times  and  swallowed  tamely  what  may  gag  a  more 
fastidious  generation,  our  apology  is  to  the  future,  which  will  doubtless 
castigate  and  correct  our  errors. 
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It  is  unlikely  that  the  success  of  our  theory  will  ever  be  complete,  no 
matter  how  many  mechanical  justifications  we  may  invoke.  We  hope, 
nevertheless,  that  some  of  our  readers  and  critics  will  agree  that  we 
have  not  entirely  failed  to  render  our  thesis  probable.  But  if  our  many 
questions  and  somewhat  fewer  answers  serve  to  stimulate  reflection  on 
the  location  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  conceivable  and  the  in- 
conceivable in  Propertius,  at  least  part  of  our  object  will  have  been 
attained.  Our  purpose  has  been  simply  to  submit  another  immanent 
criterion"''  by  which  one  may  recover,  not  necessarily  gold  from  dross,  but 
the  possible  from  the  utterly  worthless. 

This  course  we  must  continue  to  pursue  through  book  3,  and  possibly 
4  as  well. 


NOTES 
NOTES  TO  §  I:  FRAGMENTS  OF  PROPERTIUS 

^  Gnomon  12.261. 

=  BM  84  (1935)  193-240,  especially  the  statement  of  general  principles  on  pp.  207- 
228  (and  cf.  the  fine  review  by  Benedetto  Croce  in  Critica,  1936).  Jachmann's  theories 
have  been  further  developed  and  elaborated  in  an  admirable  series  of  monographs, 
listed  with  an  appreciation  by  Harald  Fuchs,  "Ruekschau  und  Ausblick  in  Arbeits- 
bereich  der  lateinischen  Philologie,"  Mus.  Helv.  4  (1948)  190  f. ;  add  "Vom  friihalex- 
andrinischen  Homertext,"  Gott.  Nadir.  1949,  167-224;  "Die  Invektive  gegen  Cicero," 
Mise.  Acad.  Berol.  1950,  235-275 ;  and  a  further  "Studie  zu  Properz,"  which  had 
kindly  been  made  available  to  us  in  MS  and  has  now  appeared  in  the  Festschrift 
Fritz  Schulz  (Weimar,  1951),  pp.  179-187.  But,  speaking  generally,  and  apart  from 
Fuchs'  judgment,  these  monuments  of  creative  scholarship  have  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived with  either  the  enthusiasm  or  the  attention  which  they  merit :  res  novas  f  ovent, 
non  leguntur.  We  may  expect  that  what  we  have  already  heard  from  Dornseiff 
(Hermes  71.458  ff.;  PMlol.  95.166  ff.  [cf.  Fuchs,  op.  cit.,  p.  164,  n.  37] ;  DLZ  72.250 
f.),  E.  Reitzenstein  (PJiilol.  Suppl.  29.2,  1936),  and  R.  Helm  {Jahresher.  282.25-33) 
will  be  confirmed  and  amplified  from  many  other  quarters  if  the  revolution  really 
gets  under  way  and  is  not  smothered  under  a  conspiracy  of  silence. 
3  The  phrase  is  Barber  and  Butler's. 

*  Such  a  postulation  of  medieval  activity  enables  us  to  dispose  of  Bruere's  criticism 
{CP  36.402  ff.)  of  Mendner's  dissection  of  the  text  of  Ovid  Met.  (Diss.  Koln,  1939),  at 
least  as  affecting  our  thesis.  By  no  means  all  of  these  interpolations  appear  to  derive 
from  the  ancient  diplomatic  editions,  immensely  important  as  these  were  in  forming 
the  vulgate  (as  amply  illustrated  by,  e.g.,  Jachmann's  work  on  Plato  and  Knoche's 
on  Juvenal).  Many  interpolations  can,  we  believe,  be  shown  to  be  medieval.  Both  live 
on  and  flourish,  cheek  by  jowl,  in  our  modern  editions.  Expert  criticism  can  some- 
times determine  the  date  of  the  intrusion  (as  Jachmann,  BM  84.220  ff.;  Knoche, 
Eandschriftliche  Grundlagen  d.  Juvenaltextes,  esp.  pp.  66  ff.),  but  it  cannot  always 
do  so.  The  methods  of  interpolation  are  as  various  as  the  habits  of  diasceuasts  and  the 
ways  of  scribes. 

=  Reported  by  D.  M.  Robathan  in  CP  33.194.  We  have  obtained  a  photograph  of  this 
part  of  the  MS,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following  corrections:  (1) 
The  first  line  of  the  distich  interpolated  at  2.33.33  reads  as  we  give  it;  arbiter  is  not 
omitted.  (2)  The  spurious  line 

est  in  amore  modus  non  habuisse  modum 

is  not  part  of  the  florilegium  text  proper,  but  an  interlinear  addition  after  2.15.30, 
written  in  a  very  small  hand  (neither  Miss  Robathan's  m^  nor  m=).  (3)  Miss 
Robathan's  statement  that  the  marginal  siglum  a  designates  this  spurious  line  is 
incorrect:  the  siglum  clearly  occurs  opposite  the  genuine  line  2.14.18.  (4)  Miss 
Robathan  suggests  that  the  sigla  a  and  b  occur  several  times  in  the  Propcrtius  sec- 
tion; but  actually  each  is  to  be  found  only  once.  We  may  add,  in  some  discomfort, 
that  we  had  erected  several  promising  theories  on  the  florilegium  as  reported,  only 
to  be  forced,  with  the  actual  evidence  before  our  eyes,  to  demolish  them. 

«  The  various  florilegia  of  Ovid  and  TibuUus,  for  example,  vary  greatly  in  length. 
If  Birt  was  right  and  the  various  marginal  sigla  in  N  were,  vdth  the  exception  of 

[242  ] 
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q  and  r,  guides  for  a  florilegist,  we  may  take  the  existence  of  longer,  earlier  florilegia 
almost  for  granted.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  pointing  hand  in  P,  which  occurs  very 
frequently,  served  a  similar  purpose  (more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  genuine  lines 
from  book  2  in  our  florilegium  are  so  marked  in  P).  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  Henry  of  Settimello  in  his  Elegia  (ca.  1194)  has  a  fairly  certain  reminiscence 
of  2.1.43-44  (which  are  in  our  florilegium)  so  phrased  as  to  suggest  that  his  source 
also  contained  45-46  (which  are  not). 

'  Cf.  J.  Werner,  Latein.  Sprichwdrter  unci  Sinnspruche  d.  Mittelalters  (Heidelberg, 
1912),  p.  67.  No  genuine  lines  of  Propertius  appear  to  be  found  in  this  collection. 

^  On  the  popularity  of  book  2  see  Ullman,  CP  4.45  ff.,  and  part  i,  pp.  26  ff.,  of  Enk's 
edition  of  book  1. 

"  The  passage  3.12.24-37  is  a  particularly  striking  example  of  this  sort  of  in- 
terpolation. 

^"  These  verses  may  well  come  from  such  a  poem  as  3.5 ;  if  they  do,  insert  them 
there  after  verse  22.  One  grieves  to  learn  that  Knoche  refuses  to  believe  in  the  validity 
of  transpositions  (Gnomon  12,  1936,  259  f.;  Handschr.  Grundl.  Juv.  p.  32).  Further, 
putting  theory  into  practice,  he  has  admitted  not  a  single  one  into  his  excellent  but 
conservative  text  of  Juvenal  (Munich,  1950),  preferring  to  rely  on  the  postulation 
of  far  too  few  atheteses  and  perhaps  too  many  lacunae.  Not  even  Schrader's  wholly 
credible  transposition  of  Juv.  6.  23-24  is  accepted.  But  one  might  have  supposed  that 
most  transpositions  may  be  accounted  for  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  orthodox 
critics  account  for  interpolations:  they  are  insertions  in  the  text  where  ancient 
diasceuasts,  for  one  reason  or  another,  sought  to  oppose  or  contrast  or  compare 
several  sets  of  lines.  This,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  the  motivation  of  Lachmann's 
(or  Harder's)  notorious  commentator  irrisor  in  Lucretius  (whether  this  person  is  or 
is  not  imaginary  need  not  be  argued  here:  Bailey,  1.46,  163-164,  11.601-603,  states 
the  case  fairly,  but  comes  to  what  we  must  regard  as  the  wrong  conclusion).  The 
critic  who  closes  his  mind  against  the  possibilities  of  transposition  has  canceled  one 
of  the  rational  explanations :  he  has  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.  So  much 
the  rather,  perhaps,  celestial  light  may  shine  inward;  but  wisdom  is  still  at  one 
entrance  quite  shut  out. 

NOTES  TO  §11:  ANALYSIS 

1 A  prominent  exception  is  the  notorious  1.15.15-16,  which  we  may  hope  that 
Pescani  (Stud.  It.  Fil.  Class.  15,  1938,  323-328)  has  removed  for  good  and  all. 

^  But  lines  37-38,  at  least,  are  interpolated,  as  Heimreich  and  others  have  shown. 

^  The  third  book,  though  not  nearly  so  chaotic  as  book  2,  has  still  a  number  of  poems 
which  are  crossed  and  recrossed  by  the  anthological  method,  as  weU  as  interpolated  by 
ancient  editors.  Poem  7  is  a  stately  monument  to  both  procedures,  being  little  more 
than  a  pastiche  of  fragments,  put  together  in  no  conceivable  order  (unless  one  is 
willing  to  believe  with  Vahlen,  Sitzungsber.  Berlin  1883  =  Kl.  Schr.  11.156,  that 
Propertius'  mind  was  capable  of  any  degree  of  inconsequence).  Poem  11  is  not  im- 
probably a  further  example ;  and  there  are  also  interpolations  of  greater  or  lesser 
certainty  at  3.4.15-16;  5.17-18;  8.25-26,  35^0;  18.29-30;  21.25-26  (Lachmann,  and 
cf.  Knoche,  EM  85.48  ff.)  or  27-28  (Damon).  The  most  striking  of  all  is  12.24-37, 
which  cannot  be  by  Propertius  on  any  assumption  whatever ;  nor  do  these  lines  appear 
to  be  an  ancient  addition,  so  that  once  again  we  are  confronted  with  the  activity  of 
the  medieval  mentality  (see  P.  W.  Damon  in  an  article  to  appear  in  Mnem.  1952). 
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*  Plessis,  Etudes  critiques  sur  Properce,  p.  67  (=  Santen,  praefatio  p.  xiv). 
^  See  the  temperate  discussion  in  his  Introduction,  pp.  6-7. 

«  Most  recently  by  A.  S.  F.  Gow  in  his  edition  of  Theocritus,  I,  p.  xxsi,  II,  p.  16 ; 
and  by  Jachmann  in  Urvariante,  p.  47.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  bitterness  of  the 
blow  is  tempered  by  the  mention  of  Moriz  Haupt  (Op^l•sc.  III.36). 

'' Zeitschr.  f.  Gymnasmhcesen  1868,  pp.  177-205,  257-275;  see  also  E.  Hailer, 
Properzstudien  (Progr.  Eosenheim  1889),  p.  26, 

*  He  calls  it  3  because  he  is  using  Haupt's  text. 

*  A  looser  strophic  form  may,  of  course,  be  true  without  benefiting  the  cause  to 
which  we  wish  to  put  it.  To  deserve  its  position  here,  the  strophic  theory  should 
eventually  become  an  instrument  of  complete  reliability.  Jachmann  {BM  84.203) 
very  sensibly  observes,  "Die  grosse  Masse  der  Falschungen  muss  wie  anderwarts  nach 
immanenten  Kriterien  und  innerer  Evidenz  festgesteUt  werden."  Our  endeavor  is  to 
produce  this  kind  of  immanent  criterion. 

"  Cf .  Jachmann,  "Calabrae  Pierides,"  Philol.  90.331  ff.  And  if  the  Lex  Meinekiana 
had  never  been  propounded,  who,  except  the  greatest  critics,  would  believe  in  the 
interpolation  of  Horace  Carm.  4.8? 

"  Gnomon  12.260  ff. 

^-  We  foUow  Heinsius  in  reading  nullam. 

^^We  follow  Enk  (Mnem.,  ser.  3,  8.308)  in  the  interpretation  of  vix.  Whether  1-4 
are  spoken  by  the  poet  to  himself,  or  by  a  friend  to  him,  is  immaterial. 

"  The  basis  for  this  celebrated  comparison  is  uncertain :  are  the  vermilion  and  roses 
the  lady's  cheeks  or  her  lips?  It  is  perhaps  better  vnth  Housman  to  transpose  11-12 
to  follow  16,  so  that  they  may  refer  to  crimson  silk.  (This  maneuver,  if  accepted,  has 
no  bearing  on  strophic  form  either  way.)  It  will  be  seen  throughout  this  study  that 
we  have  not  been  convinced  by  Knoche's  postulate  that  there  can  be  no  transpositions 
in  Propertius.  This  indicates,  moreover,  the  fundamental  difference  in  our  several 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  interpolation.  Knoche  believes  all  foreign  intrusions  to 
be  ancient,  while  we  continue  to  hold  that  errors  are  as  diverse  as  the  methods  of  both 
ancient  diaseeuasts  and  the  medieval  peculiarities  of  scribes. 

'^  We  accept  without  reservation  L.  A.  MacKay's  rearrangement  of  these  lines 
(Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philol.  13.391,  n.  5)  ;  but  even  so,  a  practical  question  at 
once  appears.  Are  not  19-22,  however  arranged,  a  natural  stanza  not  to  be  broken? 
We  suspect  that  this  is  so  and  that  a  further  transposition  or  lacuna  is  necessary.  In 
any  case,  the  necessity  for  the  original  transposition,  as  always,  indicates  a  wholesale 
disturbance.  The  passage  9-24  clearly  coheres,  but  the  exact  order  must  remain  in 
doubt.  This  need  not,  however,  affect  our  belief  in  an  original  strophic  form. 

"  This  couplet  was  the  only  one  in  2.2  and  3  for  which  Scaliger  could  find  no  place 
in  the  new  poem  he  confected.  (Barber  and  Butler  offer  him  "a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion" for  this  feat,  but  Knoche,  Gnomon  12.266,  is  bitter,  terming  the  Scaligerian 
labor  of  love  "ein  Hippokentauros").  Scaliger,  to  be  sure,  transferred  45^6  to  2.1; 
we  believe  that  they  are  more  likely  to  belong  to  the  lost  beginning  of  the  following 
poem,  4. 

"  Since  dubio  pede  is  an  odd  way  to  stamp,  we  may  perhaps  suggest  <haud>  dubio. 

^'  We  read  tuis  for  meis. 

"  The  construction  was  explained  by  Housman  in  CE  19  (1905)  318  and  in  his  note 
on  Manilius  5.338. 

^  Zusatzinterpolation. 
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="  Though  ne  desint  is  tempting. 

"  Probably  laedit  in  11  (cf.  9)  and  laedunt  in  13. 

^  Cum  quae  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean  quaecum,  but  this  has  no  exact  parallel. 
Read,  perhaps,  si  quae;  cf.  Hor.  Serm.  1.4.93,  2.6.10  (in  spite  of  Peerlkamp  ad  loc). 

^  We  follow,  in  part,  Lachmann's  interpretation ;  him  also  in  removing  the  un- 
sightly est  at  the  end  of  15. 

^  If  aspera  is  to  go  with  pocula,  the  initial  words  in  17-18  should  be  interchanged: 

frangere  Centauros  eadem  dementia  iussit 
aspera  .  .  . 

As  the  lines  are  now  printed,  the  hyperbaton  seems  unlikely.  For  the  alliteration  cf. 
2.1.52;  1.2.11;  1.11.19,  21;  al. 

^  Orgia  seems  attractive,  but  the  context  is  too  vague  for  certainty.  lurgia,  if 
right,  must  awkwardly  refer  to  the  quarrels  of  verses  15  ff. 

^  Or  "anything  that  could  bring  reproach  on  them." 

^  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  much  point  in  discussing  possible  rearrangements,  for 
no  one  of  them  solves  all  the  difficulties,  or  anything  like  it.  Even  Lachmann's  sup- 
position of  liberal  lacunae  does  not  really  clear  the  air. 

^■'  Though  not  4.1  (see  Leo,  GGA  1898,  p.  745). 

^  Jachmann  has  kindly  informed  us  of  an  unpublished  dissertation  on  this  thorny 
subject;  we  therefore  reserve  further  conclusions. 

•■^  We  follow  Enk's  interpretation  {loc.  cit.  supra,  n.  13). 

^  We  doubtfully  follow  Burmann  in  reading  prodere.  If  this  is  right,  there  is  a  fine 
pun  with  prodita  (10). 

^  They  excuse,  however,  this  brief  visitation  of  common  sense  by  urging  that  the 
MSS  indicate  a  new  poem. 

^  This,  we  had  supposed,  makes  tolerable  sense.  But  D'Orville's  MSS  read  nostris 
in  13  and  patrio  in  14:  "furnish  sons  for  our  triumphs,"  "none  of  my  father's  blood 
shall  be  a  soldier."  Yet  such  speculations  are  better  laid  to  rest  by  reading  Parthis, 
Ruhnken's  forgotten  emendation:  see  now  Jachmann,  Misc.  Acad.  Berol.  1950,  p.  252 
and  n.  2. 

^  We  feel  doubtful  about  the  meaning  of  these  lines.  Housman's  navus  for  magnus 
is  merely  an  improvement  on  Propertius. 

^  If,  indeed,  patrio  (or  even  Partho)  sanguine  can  be  made  to  have  such  a  meaning. 
We  suspect  Schlussinterpolation  and  are  delighted  to  find  ourselves  in  substantial 
agreement  with  Jachmann:  see  his  Studie  zu  Properz  (cited  in  n.  2  to  §  I  above). 

^'  The  most  astonishing  thing  in  Knoche's  valuable  review  of  Barber  and  Butler 
{Gnomon  12.267)  is  the  defense  of  the  unity  of  this  patchwork. 

^*  Palmer  wrote  vinces  or  sic  in,  Heinsius  caeca;  in  vain. 

^"  In  spite  of  the  special  pleading  in  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philol.,  13.391  ff . 

^^  Mr.  L.  A.  MacKay  has  kindly  supplied  us  with  a  defense  of  the  unity  of  8  B :  "It 
will  make  some  sense  if  one  takes  the  Antigone  lines  as  a  hint  and  supposes  that  the 
person  addressed,  whether  CjTxthia  or  not,  had  been  denied  to  Propertius  by  her 
family.  Then  follow  Hyginus'  version.  To  make  the  parallel  exact  the  refusal  should 
come  from  Propertius'  father,  of  course ;  but  if  one  starts  going  into  such  detail,  the 
woman  involved  would  have  to  be  the  poet's  cousin,  etc.,  etc.  Sed  (25)  might  become 
sic  in  that  case." 
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*^  Though  Plessis,  Etudes  pp.  130  f.,  is  far  from  convincing  in  his  attack  on  Heim- 
reich's  athetosis  of  7-8 ;  see  also  CB  9.354. 

^  See  his  introduction  p.  7 ;  the  formalism  of  his  scheme  is  praised  by  Nock,  CE 
43.126  n. 

"  BM  84.193  ff. ;  his  thesis  is  revised  (as  to  the  motive  of  the  interpolator)  and 
reinforced  in  the  Stud,  zu  Juv.  p.  194,  n.  1.  We  may  record  our  astonishment  at  E. 
Reitzenstein's  attempted  criticism  (Philol.  Suppl.  29.2)  ;  Dornseiff  (Eermes  71.461) 
is  more  moderate. 

"  A  possible  place  for  them  is  after  3.5.22;  they  are,  in  any  ease,  two  stanzas. 

*^  Even  Jachmann's  just  observations  on  verses  41-45  ("Die  Invektive  gegen 
Cicero,"  Misc.  Acad.  Berol.  1950,  p.  252)  show  that  these  lines,  as  well  as  the  following 
quatrain,  do  not  belong  to  this  "hohes  Lied  sinnlicher  Leidenschaft"  (Hermes  1912, 
p.  100),  if  that  is  what  it  is. 

*"  One  may  note,  however,  that  1-28,  at  least  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  stanzaic. 

"  Though  there  is  no  certain  connection  between  1-2  and  3-4.  If  they  do  belong  in 
the  actual  poem,  2.25,  that  our  MSS  deliver,  the  order  may  be  something  like  this: 
25.29-30;  18.1-2;  25.31-32;  18.3^;  25.33-34.  But  we  say  no  more  of  so  complicated 
a  theory. 

^*  See  n.  63  below. 

^"  Mr.  Mackay  has  again  supplied  us  with  a  defense:  "19.27-32  seem  clear  enough 
to  me  if  you  read  mussem  (31).  'Don't  think  you  can  start  a  flirtation  with  one  of 
the  rustics  because  you're  out  of  my  sight.  I'll  be  there  in  a  few  days.  I  don't  trust 
the  lonely  woods  and  the  charms  of  nature  entirely.  I  will  keep  my  own  busy  tongue 
from  mentioning  your  name  above  a  whisper,  for  fear  someone  here  may  take  advan- 
tage of  my  absence  in  the  interval.'  " 

^"  Nomen  seems  corrupt,  and  the  sense  of  the  following  line  is  very  obscure. 

^^  See  CB  48.138.  M.  M.  Odgers,  Latin  Parens:  Its  Meanings  and  Uses  (Linguistic 
Society,  1928),  does  not  dispel  our  doubts. 

®^  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  book  1,  though  there  are  parallels  in  the  second  book. 

^  Many  of  them  collected  by  Lachmann  at  1.5.20. 

^  It  is  better  to  read  nunquam  non  in  23-24.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  scholar- 
ship that  these  are  the  only  lines  bracketed  by  Baehrens,  but  with  the  words :  "21-24 
hinc  alienissimos  inclusi  non  ut  interpolates,  sed  ut  falso  loco  extantes."  His  own 
remedy  was  to  transfer  them  to  precede  21.1 ! 

^  See  Ilousman  on  Manilius  1.226. 

^^  We  take  cito  and  temere  as  here  synonymous. 

^'  Foster's  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  last  line  is  deservedly  celebrated,  but  we 
prefer  Otto's  multas  for  nullus;  yet  again,  the  line  may  merely  be  interpolated,  as 
Fischer  and  Plessis  contended  long  ago. 

'^  They  do  not,  indeed,  seem  to  fit  anywhere  in  2;  certainly  not  after  23.8  (Scaliger), 
for  what  becomes  of  modo  (24.11)?  We  must  dissent  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
fragment  from  A.  W.  Allen  (CP  45.155),  while  greatly  admiring  his  analysis  of  23. 

^*  For  in  primis  see  verse  24. 

™  Does  this  mean,  then,  that  Pan  thus  was  already  married?  Or  is  it  merely  a  gen- 
eral accusation  of  inconstancy?  Note  that  the  two  lines  of  this  couplet  do  not  neces- 
sarily go  together.  The  arrangement  of  verses  is  very  uncertain  throughout  this 
difficult  fragment. 

"^  Of.  2.26.35. 
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™  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class  Philol.  13.392-395,  by  W.  C.  Helmbold. 

•^In  addition,  18.21-22  may  follow  line  38  and  close  the  poem, 

"  Housman,  CR  19.319,  in  his  review  of  Butler's  1905  edition, 

"^  ("But  does  not  31-32  refer  to  being  shipwrecked  together  on  a  desert  island?  In 
which  case  its  natural  position  is  after  42,  and  this  produces  a  quatrain :  31-32,  43^4. 
'If  we  are  shipwrecked,  we  shall  be  castaways  together ;  if  we  can't  both  reach  land, 
at  least  may  you  reach  it!'  This  would  be  happier  if  some  more  hopeful  word  like 
recipiat  might  replace  tegat.  Yet  one  might  say,  'If  we  can't  make  land  alive,  at 
least  our  corpses  will  be  washed  up  together  onto  the  same  strand;  or  at  the  worst, 
if  not  both,  at  least  let  yours  be  recovered!'  "  L.A.M.)  Rothstein  was,  to  be  sure,  right 
in  remembering  the  importance  attached  by  the  ancients  to  earth  burial:  the  non 
sequitur  remains. 

""  The  editors  have  recourse  to  a  favorite  construction,  a  "bold  local  ablative,"  as  at 
2.8.21.  ("57-58,  if  they  mean  anything,  should  mean  'if  the  gods  accept  the  sacrifice 
of  my  life  as  the  price  of  your  reaching  land  [dead  or  alive?],  it  will  still  be  a 
glorious  death.'  Straining  the  ablative  of  price,  certainly,  but  producing  something 
that  resembles  sense."  L.A.M.)  "We,  however,  are  still  inclined  to  put  our  faith  in 
Schlussinterpolation.  (See  n.  73  below.) 

•"  Wilamowitz,  Hellenistische  Dichtung  1.234,  seems  to  have  misunderstood  this. 

'^  Verse  11  is  a  locus  conclamatus.  Mr.  E.  N.  O'Neil  has  suggested  forma  Pelasgae, 
which  makes  excellent  sense. 

""Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philol.  14  (1951)  72-73. 

™  ("Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  poem  is  complete,  I  cannot  accept  the 
artistic  ineptitude  of  ending  a  poem  in  honor  of  Phoebus  with  cattle,  even  Myron's 
cattle.  Surely  the  statue  in  5-6  before  the  temple  is  not  another  statue  of  Apollo ;  it 
may  well  be  a  statue  of  Linus,  admirably  appropriate  here  as  a  son  of  the  god  [Verg, 
Eel.  4.56-57].  How  Linus  et  [or  Linus  esf]  could  be  corrupted  to  equidem,  even  with 
the  help  of  contractions  and  abbreviations,  I  do  not  yet  see;  but  the  sense  seems  to 
demand  his  presence.  Linus  is  not  often  mentioned  in  Latin  poetry :  twice  by  Vergil, 
once  by  Propertius  elsewhere  [2.13.8],  never  by  Horace.  Perhaps  ou  that  account  the 
name  was  more  open  to  corruption.  The  Phoebo  pulchrior  ipso  may  involve  a  reminis- 
cence of  Vergil's  Lino  formosus  Apollo.  With  this  change  the  poem  becomes  orderly, 
unified,  and  though  slight,  complete."  L.A.M.)  Here  again  is  a  medieval  corruption. 

"But  still  there  is  hope.  ("Cut  out  1-2  and  you  vfill  have  the  attractive  sequence 
3-6,  7-10,  11-14;  then  delete  15-16  because  of  subito  ore  [cf.  sopito,  14].  Insert 
another  couplet  to  explain  f aliens  and  you  have  four  quatrains."  L.A.M.)  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  may  well  be  right. 

"-  ("It  may  be  an  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  35  that  the  line  probably  read, 
originally,  quamvis  Ida  suum  pastorem :  suum  was  wrongly  glossed,  then  replaced,  by 
Parim."  L.A.M.) 

'^  Cf.  also  the  conclusions  of  2.9,  10.  14,  26,  28  A,  and  Jachmann  on  6  and  7.  Of 
interest  is  also  the  fact  that  we  have  detected  (see  p.  215)  an  interpolator  in  the  act  of 
thrusting  an  un-Propertian  couplet  between  33.33  and  34, 

'*  "We  speak,  to  be  sure,  only  of  form.  The  text  is  often  without  certain  solution ; 
apart  from  the  well-known  cruces  of  39  and  53,  we  cannot  believe  that  harum  in  51 
refers  to  puella  in  46.  Unless  the  pronoun  points  to  an  interpolation,  we  prefer  to 
read  nulla  puella  solet,  supposing  that  when  puella  fell  out  by  haplology,  harum  was 
inserted  to  mend  the  meter. 
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"=  Eiv.  Fil.  17  (1939)  1  &. ;  but  cf.  Jachmann,  RM  84.224. 

""  Qui  (63)  is  not  beyond  suspicion,  referring  as  it  does  to  Vergil  through  a  strange 
hyperbaton  of  Phoebus  and  Caesar. 

"  The  allocution  is  so  abrupt  that  it  may  be  better  to  posit  a  lacuna  before  67,  or 
before  77,  if  Ribbeck's  transposition  is  accepted  (see  p.  239).  Observe  that,  according 
to  the  MSS,  Propertius  did  not  verify  his  references:  he  mixed  up  the  sexes  and 
confused  Theocritus  with  the  poet  he  is  complimenting  (though  this  might  itself 
be  considered  complimentary,  and  we  may  suppose  that  Vergil  would  think  so). 

^*  Line  72  may  be  taken  of  either  Amaryllis  or  Cynthia,  though  the  latter  may  be 
too  abrupt.  Perhaps  we  should  read:  Hinc  licet  et  gratae  (cf.  CB  5.433). 

™  But  since  Corydon  was  notoriously  unhappy,  we  should  perhaps  have  emended 
to  infelix  taciturn  ("Alexis  who  did  not  respond")  if  we  did  not  have  Servius'  famous 
explanation  of  jBcZ.  2.1.  See  also  the  Harvard  Servius,  II,  p.  1,  line  10. 

*"  In  view  of  the  Servius  passages  cited  in  the  preceding  note,  this  is  presumably 
some  sort  of  Augustan  literary  banter  which  is  necessarily  unintelligible  to  us. 
Faciles  (76)  may,  for  instance,  be  a  learned  reference  to  Eel.  3.9. 

*'  The  construction  of  93  is  difficult,  but  may  be  alleviated  by  reading  Cynthia  quin 
etiam  'Cest'^  versu  laudata. 

*^  There  is  the  same  problem  in  connection  with  2.1  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  3.9,  both 
of  which  have  very  confused  passages.  Jachmann  has  greatly  aided  matters  by  show- 
ing that  3.9.59-60  should  be  deleted  {Philol.  90.342  n.  13)  ;  and  we  shall  add  our  bit 
by  athetising  35-36  and  45-46. 

^  Jachmann,  cited  in  note  9  above. 


APPENDIX 

Those  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  comment  on  the  foregoing  essay 
have  generally  felt  a  certain  want  of  precision  in  our  methods ;  our  re- 
marks here  are  intended  at  least  to  acknowledge  this  criticism,  if  not  to 
meet  it  fully. 

L.  A.  MacKay's  observations  may  be  cited:  "You  have  not  made  clear 
the  distinction  between  a  quatrain  and  a  group  of  four  verses.  .  . .  One 
simply  cannot  feel  that  Propertius  2  falls  into  such  neat  and  unmistak- 
able four-line  packages  as  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  for  ex- 
ample. It  seems  enough  that  Propertius  is  a  rather  shortwinded  poet, 
whom  the  pursuit  of  balance  and  rhetorical  elaboration  will  often  lead 
casually  into  four-verse  groups."  The  justice  of  this  is  obvious ;  we  know 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  envisage  in  the  elegies  of  book  2  may  be  no 
more  than  "a  picture  in  the  flames"  (to  quote  I.  M.  Linf  orth's  apt  verdict 
on  Weil's  strophic  arrangement  of  Solon  40)  ."^  But  since  we  cannot,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  conjure  up  even  this  fitful  image  in  book  1,  we 
entertain  good  hope  that  there  may  be  something  in  our  notion. 

It  is  apparent  that,  whatever  unlikely  evidence  may  turn  up,  we  shall 
never  clearly  perceive  the  effect  aimed  at  by  elegiac  quatrains.  It  is  not, 
however,  probable  that  any  unrhymed  verse  should  display  the  same 
neat  packages  of  sense  and  sound  that  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in 
rhymed  verse.  Some  years  ago,  0.  F.  Emerson  made  a  demand  for  just 
such  precision  as  a  guarantee  of  the  strophic  structure  postulated  in 
Middle  English  alliterative  poetry  by  Kaluza,  Gollancz,  and  Bateson: 
"True  quatrain  structure  implies  more  than  a  mechanical  grouping  into 
four-line  sequences.  Ordinarily  it  means  a  binding  together  by  rhyme.'" 

^  I.  M.  Linforth,  Solon  the  Athenian  (Berkeley,  1919),  p.  243.  This  criticism  is 
worth  citing  in  full,  for  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  dilemma:  "It  is  essen- 
tially improbable  . .  .  for  any  strophic  arrangement  in  a  Greek  poem  to  be  based  pri- 
marily on  divisions  in  the  subject  matter  and  its  grammatical  expression.  Metrical 
structure  is  independent  of  subject  matter  and  grammar,  though,  of  course,  not  in- 
harmonious with  them.  As  for  the  divisions  of  the  nome,  we  do  not  know  on  what 
principle  they  were  made ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  were  based  upon  musical, 
if  not  metrical  form,  and  not  upon  the  substance  of  the  thought.  This  observation 
seems  to  me  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  proposed  scheme, 
that  is,  that  Solon  did  not  consciously  produce  the  symmetrical  arrangement  which 
Weil  saw  and  which  we  can  see,  like  a  picture  in  the  flames,  when  Weil  points  it  out. 
The  true  divisions  of  the  poem,  which  are  not  always  just  as  Weil  constitutes  them, 
correspond  to  the  paragraphs  in  prose  discourse.  No  Greek  could  compose  a  poem 
without  a  certain  architectonic  sense  which  would  produce  a  symmetry  sometimes 
indefinable  but  always  perceptible.  But  Greek  metrical  form  is  not  so  vague  a  thing 
as  that:  it  is  precise  and  unmistakable.  The  only  metrical  form  in  the  present  poem 
is  that  of  the  elegiac  couplet." 

-  0.  F.  Emerson,  "More  Notes  on  Patience,"  Modern  Language  Notes  31  (1916)  3. 

[249  ] 
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And  R.  J.  Menner  objected  to  GoUancz'  stanzaic  edition  of  Cleanjiess  in 
these  terms:  "The  poem  can  certainly  not  be  said  to  be  written  in  four- 
line  stanzas.  The  division  is  not  organic,  but  an  indication  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  poet  to  give  a  greater  stability  of  form  to  his  lines  where 
it  is  needed.'"'  Here  we  find  urged  against  the  IMiddle  English  quatrain 
the  same  two  objections  urged  against  those  we  have  suggested  in  Proper- 
tius:  first,  they  are  not  sufficiently  bound  together  to  be  true  quatrains; 
second,  when  obvious  four-line  groupings  do  occur,  they  are  a  rhetorical 
accident  rather  than  the  result  of  an  over-all  structural  plan.  Yet  in  this 
field  such  objections  have  not  prevailed.  A  recent  survey  of  the  quatrain 
dispute  concludes:  "The  presumption  is  that  at  present  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  poems  were  written  with  lines  as  the  smallest  units, 
quatrains  as  the  next,  and  in  the  case  of  long  poems  larger  units  made 
up  as  multiples  of  quatrains.'"  It  may  be  a  tactful  procedure  to  indicate 
by  quotation  the  attitudes  and  methods  which  have  inspired  this  general 
acceptance,  for  we  believe  them  to  be  the  same  attitudes  and  methods 
which  have  governed  our  own  treatment. 

Gollancz  in  his  first  statement  of  the  theory  wrote:  ". ..  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  lines  of  Patience  divide  into  what  may  almost  be  described 
as  stanzas  of  four  lines. . .  .  The  same  tendency  toward  the  four-line 
stanza  is  to  be  found  in  parts  of  Cleanness,  more  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  poem.""  Hulbert  comes  to  the  crux  of  the  problem 
involved  in  Gollancz'  ke.y  word,  "tendency,"  by  asking:  "Ilow  much  reg- 
ularity can  be  expected  of  a  poem  organized  in  this  way  [in  quatrains]  ?"' 
One  answer  hazarded  is:  ". .  .  even  in  a  poem  [he  is  discussing  Erken- 
wald]  which  in  the  main  clearly  falls  into  quatrains  and  has  a  total 
number  of  lines  which  is  a  multiple  of  four,  either  there  are  some  stanzas 
of  more  or  less  than  four  lines  or  there  is  a  considerable  passage  . .  .  most 
of  whose  quatrains  show  rather  violent  enjambement  at  the  ends Fur- 
ther, in  poems  composed  in  quatrains,  not  all  stanzas  are  end-stopped."' 
This  sometimes  disconcerting  irregularity  is  met,  as  we  have  tried  to 
meet  it,  pragmatically  and,  we  think,  reasonably:  ".  .  .  though  an  organi- 
zation into  quatrains  is  by  no  means  perfectly  preserved,  there  are 
enough  stretches  w^here  quatrain  division  'works'  to  make  me  suspect 

^  E.  J.  Menner,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  37  (1922)  357. 

'  J.  E.  Hulbert,  "Quatrains  in  Middle  English  Alliterative  Poetry,"  Mod.  Phil.  58 
(1950)  74.  The  two  preceding  citations  are  taken  from  this  article. 
=  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  (Cambridge,  1907),  1.361. 
"  Hulbert  (op.  cit.  supra,  n.  4),  p.  75. 
' Ibid. 
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that  the  authors  composed  with  four-line  stanzas  in  mind  and  that  the 
present  irregularity  is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  scribes.'" 


Horace's  considerable  studies  and  his  much  greater  ambition"  took  him 
back  to  the  Lesbian  poets.  The  most  perspicacious  of  their  editors,  Edgar 
Lobel,  thinks  it  probable  that  "the  four-line  stanza  was  a  fundamental 
element  in  Alcaeus'  method  of  composition,'""  and  the  same  is  surely  true 
for  a  part  of  Sappho.  We  shall  not  venture  here  to  argue  for  stanzas  in  a 
number  of  Theocritus'  poems,  since  modern  editors  continue  to  condemn 
the  suggestion.  Nor  would  this  be  germane  to  our  subject,  which  is  Au- 
gustan practice  as  inaugurated,  or  at  least  developed,  by  Horace. 

Klingner's  edition  (Teubner,  1950)  prints  as  strophic  all  the  liora- 
tian  carmina  (even  4.8)  except  1.1,  11,  18,  28  ;  and  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, Campbell,  printed  even  these  in  stanzaie  form.  Granted,  if  it 
please,  that  Horace  in  his  first  book  did  not  insist  that  every  lyric  should 
have  recognisable  quatrains,  that  he  considered  that  certain  meters  were, 
perhaps,  inappropriate  to  such  configuration,  yet  he  did  take  good  care 
to  have  all  his  lyrics,  right  from  the  start,  divisible  by  four.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  Maecenas  atavis  is  a  group  of  quatrains  on  which  the 
poet  later  tacked  two  lines  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end:  even  so,  it 
was  not  three  lines  he  added,  or  five.  The  Lex  Meinekiana  admits  no 
exceptions ;  nor,  be  it  noted,  did  Alcaeus. 

This,  one  may  believe,  was  because  Horace  was  determined  to  become 
a  classical  poet  in  the  strictest  sense,  reviving  and  revivifying  the  an- 
cient Lesbian  forms  which  any  less  self-confident  talent  would  have 
shrunk  from  attacking,  and  which,  he  seems  to  have  thought,  Catullus 
and  his  contemporaries  had  botched.  It  w^as  this  marvelous  architectonic 

» Ibid. 

^  On  the  relations  of  Horace  and  Propertius  see  now  Alfonsi,  Hvmanitas  2  (1949) 
182  and  n.  3.  Provisionally  we  may  posit,  as  against  Rand  (Harvard  Stud.  Class.  Phil. 
17.28),  that  Horace  was  indeed  "opposed  to  Catullus  and  the  cantores  Euphorionis. 
Princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos  dedii.xif<se  modos  is  as  clear  a  statement  as  one 
could  wish.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  milder  Vergil,  Horace,  when  once  his  rise  to 
eminence  was  assured,  sloughed  off  the  interlopers,  among  them  the  offending  Catul- 
lus. But  Serm.  1.10.19  suggests  many  possibilities,  none  of  which  are  germane  to  this 
study.  It  may,  hoAvever,  be  noted  how  thoroughly  Propertius'  arrangement  (2.34.87- 
90)  contradicts  the  summary  verdict  of  Horace.  There  are  wheels  within  wheels;  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Maeeenatic  circle  was  divided,  though  it  is  naturally 
uncertain  to  which  party  Vergil  belonged.  No  Caialepion,  however  authentic,  is 
capable  of  speaking.  And  is  it  not  at  least  possible  that  Vergil's  weary  Alexandrian- 
ism  and  overt  (see  Rand,  op.  cit.)  admiration  of  Catullus  may  have  awakeuod 
Horace's  suspicions?  We  have,  to  be  sure,  the  oddness  of  Serm.  1.3.29  ff.  to  reckon 
with,  and  the  slipperiness  of  Horace  in  general. 

'°  In  his  edition  of  Sappho,  p.  xvi. 
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persistence,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  combined  with  the  unhappy  accident  of 
the  death  of  Vergil  (only  four  years  after  Horace's  fullest  lyric  publica- 
tion), that  made  the  southern  Italian,  the  Lucanus  an  Apulus  anceps, 
the  leading  figure  of  the  literary  world. 

Let  it  be  conceded  at  once  that  Propertius  was  working  in  an  entirely 
different  form,  one  which  may  never  previously  have  employed  stanzas 
of  any  sort,  merely  couplets  like  Solon  and  the  elegiacs.  (Theocritus  8 
will  not  be  considered  here  as  yet,  nor  Callimachus'  Pallas  hymn.)  Yet 
Propertius'  aim  was,  just  as  clearly  as  Horace's,  ecumenical  and  eternal 
fame.  The  admitted  fact  that  he  steals  what  he  dares  of  Horace,  the  plain 
circumstance  that  he  openly  lauds  an  unpublished  work  of  Vergil  while 
refraining  from  any  remark  on  Horace,  suggests  that  the  rivalry  was 
acute  on  the  younger  poet's  part,  just  as  the  not  too  good-natured  con- 
tempt of  Ej^p.  2.2.90  ff.  indicates  that  the  emulation  was  one-sided. 
Propertius,  however,  never  doubted  his  own  talent,  much  as  he  may 
have  been  jealous  of  rivals.  The  elegiac  was  his  only  medium  of  expres- 
sion ;  he  must  have  felt  that  it  contained  all  the  technical  advantages 
suitable  to  his  peculiar  virtuosity.  No  doubt  after  sessions  in  the  Mae- 
cenatic  circle,  he  came  home  and  tried  to  write  Alcaics  or  Asclepiads  or 
whatever  he  had  heard  praised.  In  vain.  He  too  may  have  had  his  vision 

by  nignt:  vetuit  me  tali  voce  Quirinus 

post  mediam  noctem  visus,  cum  somnia  vera. 

One  may  suppose  that  since  botli  the  Epodes  and  the  Satires  precede 
the  Carmina,  the  latter  may  have  proceded,  at  least  in  part,  from  Mae- 
cenas' own  suggestion.  The  long  gap  in  time  between  the  first  book  of  the 
Satires  and  the  publication  of  the  Odes  may  indicate  both  the  extensive 
care  of  Horace  and  the  active  patronage  and  superintendence  of  Mae- 
cenas. Poem  after  poem  was  read  aloud  montli  after  month,  year  by  year, 
and  polished  to  the  perfection  it  now  enjoys ;  and  we  must  not  .suppose 
that  all  this  time  Propertius  was  standing  in  a  corner  biting  his  nails. 

Yet  our  IJmbrian  was  hopelessly  wedded  to  his  elegiacs.  What  more 
natural,  what  more  novel  too,  than  to  make  all  his  productions  divisible 
by  four?  Horace  was  not  specially  concerned  with  sense  divisions,  nor 
was  Alcaeus  or  Pindar  or  Callimachus  or  any  of  the  mighty  men  of  old. 
Eh  hien!  Maecenas  admires  quatrains,  does  he?  He  shall  have  them. 

Now  this  imaginative  reconstruction  of  the  literary  atmosphere  of  the 
early  Golden  Age,  the  marvelous  Twenties,  as  it  were,  may  be  all  very 
well ;  but  since  it  can  have  no  verification,  what  does  it  effect  ?  It  suggests, 
at  least,  one  of  the  reasons  why  critics  have  been  irresistibly  drawn 
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toward  some  sort  of  stanza  theory.  Theory  it  may  always  remain.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  conditions  of  publication.  If  we  should  recover,  by 
a  major  miracle,  a  papyrus  of  Propertius  written  within  a  century  of 
his  death,  it  might  not  even  indicate  divisions  of  poems,  let  alone  stanzas. 
The  ancients  relied  on  thought  to  divide  not  only  words,  but  sentences, 
paragraphs,  poems.  The  early  reader  of  tragedies  probably  had  to  supply 
the  speakers  for  himself,  judging  from  the  context  alone — and  with  no 
word  division.  (This,  no  doubt,  is  why  the  Platonic  and  other  dialogues 
are  so  liberally  sprinkled  with  "0  Socrates,"  for  even  the  paragraphos 
was  often  lacking,  though  probably  early  supplied;  see  Page,  ed  Medea, 
p.  xxxviii,  and  his  references  to  Schubart.)  An  author  who  wrote  for 
applause  cannot  have  been  obscure.  Or  if  he  was,  it  was  to  insure  more 
applause  from  the  initiate — in  Propertius'  case,  from  his  own  coterie. 
The  discovery  of  the  invariability  of  the  Horatian  stanza  is  a  modern 
one;  Quintilian  probably  did  not  know  it,  and  there  are  learned  men 
alive  who  do  not  believe  it.  How,  then,  shall  we  hope  to  impose  such  a 
scheme  on  Propertius  ?  We  must  be,  and  we  are,  content  to  let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves,  if  only  we  do  not  juggle  them.  We  hold  that  qua- 
train structure  is  the  rule  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  book  2  as  it  now 
stands;  exactly  how  Propertius  conceived  of  his  quatrains  and  even 
approximately  how  closely  our  tentative  text  reproduces  his  intentions 
are  things  we  do  not  know.  Sense  division  appears  to  be  normal,  but  we 
have  had  to  note  exceptions.  Quarrels  may  doubtless  be  picked  with 
arrangements  which  have  seemed  to  us  sound,  or  at  least  marginally  so. 
But  strophic  arrangement  seems  to  "work"  (when  the  text  is  anything 
like  reasonable)  in  a  statistically  impressive  number  of  passages  exam- 
ined. The  proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  poems  we  have  analyzed,  and 
even  more  in  those  which  need  no  such  interpretation,  like  2.12,  14, 
and  29." 

"  Since  this  paper  was  set  in  type,  Dornseiff's  Verschmdhtes  su  Vergil,  Horaz,  und 
Propers  (Berichte  d.  sachs.  Akad.  97.6)  has  appeared.  It  treats  several  interesting 
subjects,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  unusable  for  any  serious  purpose.  Quite 
typical  is  the  discussion  of  Prop.  2.13.25  (p.  94)  "als  laut-expressive"  (magna  =  soo 
grooss). 


THE  PYRE  ON  MOUNT  OETA 
IN  SOPHOCLES'  "TRACHINIAE" 

BY 

IVAN  M.  LINFORTH 

Consider  the  final  scene  of  Trachiniae,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
Heracles,  when  he  is  carried  into  the  orchestra  asleep  on  a  litter  (968), 
to  the  end,  when  he  is  carried  off  again  to  die  on  Mount  Oeta. 

Hyllus  has  earlier  described  the  appalling  effect  of  the  poisoned  robe 
and  has  shown  himself  convinced  that  the  outcome  must  be  fatal.  "You 
have  slain  your  husband  and  my  father,"  he  tells  his  mother,  "you  have 
slain  the  noblest  man  in  the  world"  (740).  "You  will  shortly  see  him," 
he  says  to  the  chorus,  "either  alive  or  lately  dead"  (805-806) .  The  nurse 
who  describes  the  death  of  Deianeira  tells  of  the  son's  wailing  cry  that 
he  must  live  a  life  bereaved  of  both  father  and  mother. 

Heracles  himself,  as  we  learn  from  Hyllus'  account,  has  been  so  over- 
come by  his  agony  on  Cape  Cenaeum  that  the  thought  of  ensuing  death 
is  in  his  mind.  His  marriage  with  Deianeira  has  been  the  ruin  of  his  life 
(793).  "Do  not  shun  me,"  he  says  to  Hyllus,  "even  if  I  die  and  you  must 
die  with  me"  (798).  "Take  me  away  that  I  may  not  die  here"  (802). 

The  chorus,  after  hearing  Hyllus'  tale,  have  recognized  that  the  oracle 
which  predicted  that  Heracles  would  reach  the  end  of  his  labors  at  the 
present  time  is  in  actual  process  of  fulfillment.  For  how  can  one  who  is 
dead  continue  to  suffer  a  servitude  of  toil  ?  How  can  one  who  is  poisoned 
by  the  blood  of  the  centaur  live  to  see  another  day?  (821-840.) 

The  spectators,  who  have  heard  all  this  as  well  as  Deianeira's  descrip- 
tion of  the  destructive  effect  of  the  poison  upon  the  wool  with  which  she 
had  anointed  the  robe  (693-704),  cannot  but  suppose,  at  the  moment 
of  Heracles'  entrance,  that  he  will  die  from  the  effects  of  poison,  and 
that  this  outcome  will  be  presented  in  one  way  or  another  as  the  play 
proceeds. 

The  sufferings  of  Heracles  are  next  displayed  to  the  audience,  with 
fluctuations  of  pain  and  momentary  relief.  Several  times  he  speaks  of 
his  wife's  cruel  act  as  if  it  were  already  successful  in  causing  his  death. 
"She  has  fastened  upon  me  a  woven  net  wherein  I  perish"  (1052). 
"Woman  though  she  is,  she  has  brought  me  low"  (1062-1063).  "I  will 
teach  her  that  alive  and  dead  I  always  punish  the  wicked"  (1110-1111) . 
"Do  you  name  in  my  hearing,"  he  says  to  Hyllus,  "the  mother  who  has 
slain  your  father?"  (1124-1125).  "Did  she  do  well  in  killing  your 
father?"  (1137).  ^,5.- -j 
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Four  times  he  prays  for  death  to  relieve  him  of  the  agony  caused  by 
the  poison.  "Will  no  man  succor  me  in  my  affliction  with  fire  or  sword, 
or  strike  my  head  from  my  body?"  (1013-1017).  "Draw  your  sword, 
my  son,  and  smite  me"  (1031-1032).  "0  Hades,  lay  me  to  rest"  (1041). 
"Hades,  receive  me.  Father,  strike  me  with  lightning"  (1085-1088). 

His  whole  being  is  dominated  by  the  agony  and  humiliation  of  the 
moment.  A  seemingly  murderous  attack  has  been  made  upon  him,  his 
life  is  in  danger,  death  may  come.  His  pain  is  so  great  that  he  would 
have  it  cut  short  by  any  violent  means.  He  has  no  thought  whatever  of 
the  oracle  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  present  time  and  consequently 
sees  no  connection  between  it  and  his  present  plight. 

So  the  scene  proceeds,  until  Hyllus  discloses  to  his  father,  reluctant 
though  he  is  to  listen,  that  Deianeira  had  sent  the  robe  as  a  philter  with 
which  to  regain  his  love,  and  that  she  had  been  taught  its  use  by  Nessus 
(1141). 

The  name  of  Nessus  strikes  Heracles  like  a  blow.  Old  oracles  that  had 
been  buried  in  his  memory  and  forgotten  sweep  into  his  mind ;  he 
instantly  recognizes  that  their  predictions  are  in  full  accord  with  his 
present  state,  and  that  they  are  now  coming  to  fulfillment.  From  them 
he  knows  that  death,  which  lie  has  feared  before  as  imminent  from  the 
poisoned  robe,  is  fixed  and  inevitable  beyond  a  doubt.  Long  ago  he  had 
received  from  his  father  an  oracle  which  declared  that  he  should  never 
die  at  the  hands  of  a  creature  with  the  breath  of  life,  but  that  his  death 
would  be  caused  by  one  who  is  dead  and  dwelling  in  Hades.  Hence  he 
infers  that  since  his  present  agony  is  caused  by  Nessus,  who  is  dead, 
his  own  death  is  certain.  Furthermore,  he  sees  that  this  conclusion  is 
corroborated  by  the  oracle  which  he  had  communicated  to  Deianeira, 
and  which  declared  that  he  should  obtain  release  from  his  toils  at  the 
\ery  time  which  has  now  come.  Understood  in  the  light  of  the  other 
oracle  and  present  circumstances,  this  can  only  mean  that  release  from 
toil  will  come  with  death.  The  truth  of  this  had  been  discerned  earlier 
by  the  chorus.  Heracles  had  not  even  thought  of  this  oracle  until  he  was 
reminded  of  it  by  the  earlier  oracle,  which  flashed  into  his  mind  with 
the  name  of  Nessus. 

Why  had  Heracles  failed  to  see  earlier  what  the  chorus  saw  imme- 
diately? Why,  when  he  was  in  fear  of  death  from  the  robe,  did  he  not 
perceive  the  bearing  of  the  oracle  which  had  caused  both  him  and 
Deianeira  grave  anxiety  ? 

When  Heracles  recalls  the  oracle  at  last,  he  reveals  it  to  his  son  in  an 
abbreviated  form:  it  had  declared,  he  says  that  he  should  be  released 
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from  toil  at  the  very  time  which  is  now  at  hand  (1169-1171).  But  this 
was  not  the  full  oracle  which,  as  Deianeira  reports  (155-172),  he  had 
divulged  to  her  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  home.  He  had  told 
her  that  either  he  should  die  when  a  period  of  fifteen  months  had  elapsed, 
or,  if  he  outlived  that  term,  his  life  thereafter  should  be  untroubled. 
This  second  alternative,  thus  stated,  obviously  bears  a  different  sense 
from  that  which  the  oracle  is  eventually  seen  to  bear:  "to  enjoy  an 
untroubled  life"  is  the  exact  contrary  of  being  relieved  of  trouble  by 
death.  Clearly  the  form  reported  by  Deianeira  is  a  mistaken  paraphrase, 
by  her  or  by  Heracles  himself,  of  the  true  oracle,  which  must  have  pre- 
dicted death  or  (quite  simply)  release  from  toil.  In  the  end,  when 
Heracles  sees  the  duplicity  of  the  oracle  and  understands  that  it  had 
not  offered  an  alternative  but  had  predicted  death  unconditionally,  he 
recalls  only  the  ironic  clause  which  had  falsely  given  him  reason  to  hope 
for  an  untroubled  life. 

When  Heracles  left  home,  he  looked  forward  to  a  time  fifteen  months 
hence  when  his  life  would  be  in  the  balance — this  is  Deianeira's  phrase 
(82), — he  was  in  a  mood  of  depression  and  gave  directions  for  the  dis- 
posal of  his  property  as  if  his  life  were  over.  On  former  occasions,  as 
Deianeira  had  said,  he  had  set  forth  with  high  hope  of  achievement 
(160)  ;  now  he  went  as  if  he  expected  to  die.  But  at  the  end  of  the  ap- 
pointed time  he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  Oechalia  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  Zeus  on  Cape  Cenaeum. 
In  the  flush  of  victory  he  believed  that  the  oracle  had  been  fulfilled  in 
its  second  alternative,  not  in  death  but  in  a  release  from  toil.  "When  he 
says,  "I  thought  all  would  be  well  with  me"  (1171),  he  means  that 
he  thought  this  at  the  moment  of  victory,  not  at  the  time  of  his  departure 
from  home,  when  he  was  in  a  mood  of  depression.  The  case  of  the  oracle 
was  closed.  There  need  be  no  further  apprehension  concerning  the 
future.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  his  rejoicing,  he  puts  on  the  poisoned  robe 
and  is  plunged  into  agony  so  great  that  the  thought  of  death,  even  the 
desire  of  it,  presses  upon  him.  But  the  memory  of  the  oracle  has  sunk 
so  deep  in  his  unconscious  mind  that  he  sees  no  connection  between  it 
and  the  sudden  form  of  death  with  which  he  is  now  threatened.  Besides, 
one  might  surmise,  he  would  have  felt  instinctively  from  the  beginning 
that,  as  the  oracle  was  phrased,  death,  if  it  came  at  all,  would  come  in 
battle.  It  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  oracle  could  have 
contemplated,  for  Heracles,  an  event  so  humiliating  as  death  by  poison, 
administered  by  a  woman.  Only  when  the  other  oracle  was  recalled  to 
his  mind  bv  the  name  of  Nessus  was  the  truth  suddenly  disclosed  to  him. 
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Thus  the  dramatic  situation  at  this  moment  (1173),  when  Heracles 
has  declared  the  two  oracles,  is  the  same  as  at  his  first  appearance  (968) , 
except  that  he  now  knows  for  certain  that  he  is  doomed  to  death.  Hyllus, 
the  chorus,  and  the  audience  must  still  look  forward  to  the  fatal  effect 
of  the  poison;  indeed,  they  must  look  forward  to  it  with  the  greater 
certainty  after  hearing  the  new  oracle,  which  declared  that  his  death 
would  be  caused  by  one  who  was  dead.  No  other  termination  of  the  play 
is  in  prospect. 

Heracles'  mind,  however,  is  following  another  course.  Having  come 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  his  present  state  and  of  the  significance  of 
the  oracles,  he  demands  of  Hyllus  a  service  which  will  test  his  courage 
and  resolution,  but  which  he  is  bound  to  render  in  obedience  to  his 
father.  Before  he  reveals  what  the  service  is  to  be,  he  requires  Hyllus 
to  bind  himself  to  the  faithful  performance  of  it  by  a  handclasp  and  an 
oath.  When  he  is  satisfied  at  last  with  these  assurances,  he  tells  his  son 
what  he  is  to  do.  "Carry  me  up  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Oeta,  cut  a 
great  pile  of  oak  and  olive,  lay  me  upon  it,  and  set  it  afire  with  a  flaming 
torch  of  pine"  (1193-1199).  Hyllus  is  staggered  and  appalled  by  this 
command,  which  means  that  he  must  become  his  father's  murderer ;  and 
Heracles  so  far  relents  as  to  relieve  him  of  part  of  the  obligation.  He 
will  be  content  if  Hyllus  has  him  carried  to  the  mountaintop  and  has 
the  pyre  built,  even  though  he  does  not  set  his  own  hand  to  any  part  of 
the  business.  So  it  is  settled,  and  after  Heracles  has  given  directions 
about  lole,  he  is  carried  out  of  the  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Hyllus  on  his  way  to  an  appalling  death  on  Mount  Oeta. 

Thus  the  play  is  brought  to  an  end  in  a  way  which  nothing  in  the 
whole  preceding  action  would  lead  one  to  foresee.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  oracle  which  predicted  that  Heracles  would  be 
slain  by  one  who  was  dead  and  in  Hades.  Even  if,  by  a  quibble,  this 
oracle  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  poison  of  Nessus  would  be  only 
the  intermediate  cause  of  death,  the  audience  could  not  have  understood 
the  plain  words  of  the  oracle  in  this  sense. 

There  Ls  nothing  whatever  to  show  how  the  thought  of  death  on  the 
pyre  came  into  Heracles'  mind.  After  declaring  the  terms  of  the  oracles, 
he  introduces  his  demand  upon  Hyllus  by  the  astonishing  causal  clause: 
"Since,  then,  my  son,  those  words  are  clearly  finding  their  fulfilment" 
(1174).'  This  is  quite  illogical:  there  is  nothing  in  what  Heracles  has 
said  to  lead  to  the  assertion  of  the  following  conclusion.  One  might  sus- 

'  This  is  Jebb's  translation.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  studied  ambiguity  in  the  Greek 
verse ;  the  antecedent  of  ravra  is  not  certain,  and  avuffaivei  hovers  between  the  two 
senses  'come  to  pass'  and  'l)e  in  accord.' 
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pect  that  there  was  some  third  oracle  of  which  he  was  aware,  and  which 
determined  him  in  his  purpose.  On  learning  the  truth  about  Nessus  he 
had  expressed  a  desire  that  his  family  should  be  present  to  hear  "the 
oracles  that  he  knows"  (1149-1150).  But  there  is  no  slightest  allusion 
thereafter  to  any  oracle  other  than  the  two  actually  reported. 

Similarly,  no  adequate  purpose  is  revealed  which  would  be  accom- 
plished by  so  dreadful  a  death.  To  be  sure,  Heracles  declares  that  if 
Hyllus  does  his  bidding  he  will  heal  his  sufferings  (1208-1209),  and 
later  he  says  that  the  act  which  he  requires  will  be  the  end  of  his  troubles 
(1255-1256).  But  this  he  could  say  of  any  form  of  death,  and,  as  has 
been  seen,  he  had  thought  of  other  means,  short  and  quick,  of  bringing 
his  troubles  to  an  end.'  Furthermore,  there  is  no  hint  that  he  looks 
forward  to  a  happy  state  which  can  be  attained  only  by  immolation  on 
the  pyre. 

In  sum,  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  motivation  of  the  final  scene, 
from  the  moment  when  Heracles  hears  the  name  of  Nessus,  is  completely 
obscure,  both  within  itself  and  in  relation  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  play.* 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
body  of  the  play  and  this  final  scene.  Up  to  the  moment  when  the  change 
is  perceived,  the  play  is  a  deeply  moving  tragedy  of  plot  and  character 
in  which  the  motivation  and  dramatic  sequence  are  clear  and,  save  for 
very  minor  matters,  irreproachable.  The  story  which  is  told,*  partly  by 
the  action  itself  and  partly  by  allusions  to  preceding  events,  presents 
a  series  of  incidents  which  follow  one  another  in  the  order  of  nature. 
It  is  a  story  of  woman's  beauty,  man's  love,  and  woman's  love  in  return; 
of  man's  fickleness  and  of  woman's  anxious  devotion ;  of  inevitable  jeal- 
ousy and  disastrous  consequence.  Deianeira,  as  a  maid,  is  wooed  for  her 
beauty  by  two  suitors,  Achelous  and  Heracles.'  They  fight  for  her  hand, 
and  Heracles  triumphs.  Deianeira  becomes  his  wife  and  returns  his 

-It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  Euripides'  Heracles  (1151-1152)  the  hero  in 
an  agony  of  remorse  after  slaying  his  children  thinks  of  destroying  himself  by  fire 
in  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  infamy  which  awaits  him  if  he  lives. 

'  It  is  surprising  that  Tycho  von  Wilaniowitz,  whose  study  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  the  play,  has  failed,  like  others, 
to  remark  this  curious  fact  ("Die  dramatische  Technik  des  Sophokles,"  Philologische 
TJntersuchungen,  22  [1917]). 

*  The  materials  for  the  story  were  at  hand  in  the  legendary  tradition  and  in  earlier 
poetry  and  art.  See  Robert,  Die  griech.  Heldensage  (Berlin,  1921),  II,  pp.  567  ff. 

^Masqueray,  in  the  Bude  edition  (II,  p.  5)  says:  "Elle  est  la  femme  que  le  mari 
epouse,  non  parce  qu'il  I'aime,  mais  parce  qu'il  ne  peut  avoir  autrement  des  enfants 
males,  qui  assurent  la  continuite  du  culte  domestique."  This  remark  is  part  of  his 
argument  that  Sophocles  imposes  a  tale  which  would  be  suitable  to  the  manners  of 
fifth-century  Athens  upon  the  grotesque  legend  which  includes  the  monstrous 
Achelous.  It  perverts  the  effect  of  the  story  which  Deianeira  has  to  tell — in  which  the 
point  is  that  it  was  her  beauty  that  affected  both  Achelous  and  Heracles. 
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love.  During-  his  long  absences  from  home  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
labors,  she  is  in  constant  anxiety  for  his  safety  and  is  not  unaware  of 
other  loves  by  which  he  is  caught  from  time  to  time  (459-460) .  For  many 
years,  while  her  children  are  born  and  grow  to  maturity,  she  remains 
loyal  and  devoted.  Then  at  last  Heracles  is  seized  with  an  overpowering 
passion  for  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  Oechalia.  He  attacks 
her  city  and  destroys  it,  slays  her  father,  and  makes  her  his  slave.  Her 
fatal  gift  of  beauty  has  ruined  her  life  (465).  Here  begins  the  brief, 
tense  action  of  the  play.  Heracles  sends  lole,  with  other  captives,  home 
to  his  own  house.  When  Deianeira  discovers  his  love  for  this  girl,  she 
tries  at  first  to  acquiesce,  but  she  soon  finds  that  she,  the  mother  of  grown 
sons,  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  the  young  and  beautiful  girl  whom 
her  husband  loves  should  be  an  inmate  of  her  house.  Justly  jealous,  she 
yields  to  temptation  and  resorts  to  the  supposed  love  philter  of  Nessus. 
When  she  learns  of  its  fatal  effect  upon  Heracles,  she  immediately  takes 
her  own  life.  So  beauty,  love,  and  jealousy  have  brought  ruin  step  by 
step  on  all  three — upon  Heracles,  Deianeira,  and  lole. 

The  dread  power  of  love,  which  dominates  the  action  of  the  play  and 
the  antecedent  events,  is  openly  named  more  than  once.  The  messenger 
who  discloses  to  Deianeira  her  husband's  infatuation  for  lole  says  that 
Eros,  alone  of  the  gods,  had  cast  upon  him  the  spell  which  caused  him  to 
attack  Oechalia  (354—355).  Deianeira,  trying  at  first  to  find  an  excuse 
for  his  conduct,  says  that  one  who  sets  himself  to  fight  against  Eros  is 
ill  advised :  "Eros  rules  the  gods.  He  rules  me.  Why  not  another  woman  ? 
It  is  a  sickness  which  has  seized  both  Heracles  and  lole,  and  I  must  not 
blame  them."  (441-446.)  Lichas  declares  that  Heracles,  who  has  outdone 
all  others  in  physical  prowess,  has  been  mastered  by  love  of  lole  (488- 
489).  When  the  chorus  learn  of  Heracles'  new  love,  they  sing  of  the 
power  of  ever-victorious  Cypris,  who  subdues  even  the  gods ;  and  they 
are  reminded  of  the  former  manifestation  of  her  power  in  the  fight 
between  Achelous  and  Heracles,  when  she  was  "the  sole  umpire  of  their 
strife"  (497-516).  Again,  when  they  have  heard  Hyllus'  tale  of  his 
father's  agony  and  have  come  to  understand  both  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle  and  the  guile  of  Nessus,  they  bewail  the  love  which  has  led 
Heracles  to  overthrow  Oechalia  and  to  bring  lole  to  his  own  house.  "It 
is  clear  to  see,"  they  say,  "that  Cypris  is  the  silent  handmaid  who  has 
brought  these  things  to  pass."  ( 821-862. ) " 

"AS'  &fi<plTro\o^  KuTrpis  avav5os  <pavtpa. 
Twi/S'  etpavT)  wpaKTWp. 
The  commentators,  who  understand  &iJi<piwo\o^  to  mean  that  Cypris  was  the  minister 
of  the  gods,  seem  not  to  have  perceived  the  impropriety  of  attributing  so  humble  a 
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This  drama  of  human  fortunes,  with  its  sustained  theme  of  ruinous 
love,  has  commanded  Sophocles'  deepest  interest.  He  has  written  a  play 
which  is  marked  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  plot  and  by  the  delicate  art 
with  which  he  has  depicted  the  character  and  changing  moods  of  Deia- 
neira  and  the  grim  personality  of  Heracles.  (The  motivation  is  sound 
throughout — until  he  comes  to  the  final  scene.  The  whole  logic  of  the 
play  demands  that  Heracles  shall  die  from  the  effects  of  the  poisoned 
robe.  But  instead  of  this  he  is  sent  to  die  on  the  pyre  in  a  manner  utterly 
unprepared  for,  and  in  a  manner  for  which  no  cause  or  purpose  is 
adduced.  The  play  comes  to  an  end  with  a  scene  which  has  no  organic 
connection  with  what  precedes.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  this  extraordinary  circumstance.  Heracles 
must  die,  but  Sophocles  cannot  allow  him  to  die  of  poison  when  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  he  died  on  the  pyre.  There  is  no  legend  telling  of 
any  form  of  death  for  Heracles  other  than  that  on  Mount  Oeta.  He  had 
no  grave  in  the  Greek  world.  The  outcome  which  the  audience  has  been 
led  to  anticipate  as  inevitable  must  give  place  to  a  conclusion  which  is 
fixed  in  the  legend  as  a  historical  fact. 

We  know  for  certain  that  the  legend  of  the  pyre  on  Mount  Oeta  was 
current  when  Sophocles  wrote,  and  that  he  had  to  reckon  with  it.  How 
old  it  was  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  its  origin  is  explained 
by  Nilsson.'  After  remarking  upon  the  custom  of  an  annual  bonfire  in 
which  all  kinds  of  things,  even  living  animals  and  sometimes  human 
beings,  are  burned,  he  continues:  "This  fire  was  customary  in  ancient 
Greece  and  was  lit,  as  is  still  sometimes  the  case  today,  upon  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  The  myth  of  the  self -cremation  of  Herakles  upon  Mt. 
Oeta  has  arisen  from  this  custom,  which  on  that  particular  mountain 
was  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  hero.  When  it  was  asked  why 
human  figures  were  laid  upon  the  pyre,  the  explanatory  myth  replied 
that  Herakles  himself  was  once  cremated  on  the  pyre  and  that  the  cus- 
tom was  annually  repeated  in  memory  of  him.  .  .  .  This  explanation  has 
been  confirmed  by  discoveries  at  the  spot  where  the  annual  fire  was  lit 

function  to  the  great  deity.  But  though  she  would  not  demean  herself  to  act  as  a 
servant  of  her  fellow  gods,  she  would  not  scruple  to  effect  her  wily  purposes  by 
playing  the  part  of  handmaid  among  men.  One  might  think  that  Sophocles  had  in 
mind  the  scene  at  the  end  of  Book  3  of  the  Iliad  in  which,  first,  she  assumes  the 
disguise  of  an  old  woman  who  had  long  been  a  handmaid  of  Helen  and  persuades 
her  to  return  to  Paris,  and  then,  when  Helen  is  in  her  chamber,  silently  sets  a  stool 
for  her  in  front  of  Paris,  all  but  throwing  her  into  his  arms.  In  the  same  way,  she 
serves  as  a  handmaid  and  acts  as  a  go-between  to  bring  Heracles  and  lole  together  in 
love. 

'History  of  Greelc  Religion  (Oxford,  1925),  p.  63.  See  also  Nilsson's  article  "Der 
Flammentod  des  Herakles  auf  dem  Oite,"  Archiv  fiir  Religionswissenschaft,  21 
(1922)  310  ff. 
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on  Mt.  Oeta."  The  legend,  which  may  be  assumed  to  have  originated  in 
this  way,  probably  found  a  place  in  one  or  another  of  the  earlier  epics 
in  which  the  legends  of  Heracles  were  assembled,  such  as  those  attributed 
to  Cinaethon,  Panyassis,  and  Creophylus/  However,  this  legend  was 
known  to  Herodotus,  who,  in  his  description  of  Malis  (7.198),  speaks 
of  a  story  according  to  which  the  river  Dyras  sprang  from  the  ground 
to  bring  aid  to  Heracles  when  he  was  burning/  Sophocles  himself  alludes 
to  the  legend  more  than  once  in  Philoctetes,  and  in  one  passage  intro- 
duces an  element  which  is  entirely  absent  from  Trachiniae.  In  one  of 
the  stasima  the  chorus  sing  of  how  Heracles  drew  near  to  the  gods  in 
the  flames  on  the  heights  of  Oeta  ( 728-729 ) .  The  legend  of  the  apotheosis 
of  the  hero,  here  referred  to,  appears  in  one  form  or  another,  but  without 
the  pyre,  at  least  as  early  as  Hesiod  {Theog.  950-955)  and  often  there- 
after in  poetry  and  art ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  record  earlier  than 
Philoctetes  of  his  ascending  to  heaven  from  the  flames.  When  the  con- 
nection was  made  we  cannot  tell.  The  significant  thing  for  Trachiniae 
is  that  the  apotheosis  is  entirely  suppressed.  As  for  the  association  of 
the  legend  of  the  pyre  with  the  story  of  Deianeira,  Nessus,  and  lole,  it 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  whether  it  was  first  made  by 
Sophocles,  as  it  appears  in  the  play,  or  whether  it  had  been  made  earlier 
in  legend  or  epic.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  for  the 
criticism  of  the  dramatic  structure. 

In  the  light  of  this  discussion  it  is  clear  that  after  composing  the 
essential  play  with  a  conscientious  regard  for  dramatic  propriety  the 
poet  breaks  off  when  he  is  one  step  from  the  end  and  writes  an  after- 
piece in  which  he  yields  to  the  obligation  of  history.  He  does  the  same 
thing  again  in  Philoctetes.  In  that  play  the  issue  between  Philoctetes 
and  Neoptolemus  is  brought  to  its  inevitable  end,  and  they  are  at  the 
point  of  starting  on  their  voyage  to  Philoctetes'  home  in  Malis,  when, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  known  facts  of  the  legend,  a  deus  ex  machina 
appears  and  sends  them  off  to  Troy.  One  cannot  believe  that  in  either 
of  the  two  plays  the  afterpiece  was  the  result  of  afterthought.  The  poet 
must  have  had  it  in  view  from  the  beginning.  In  Trachiniae,  though 
there  is  a  sheer  break  in  motivation,  and  though  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  play  itself  which  would  lead  the  audience  to  expect  that 
Heracles  would  die  from  any  cause  other  than  the  poison,  it  is  possible 

'  For  speculations  concerning  the  history  of  the  legend  in  epic  and  earlier  see 
Robert,  op.  cif.  (.supra,  n.  4),  TI,  pp.  567—601  :  Wilaniowitz,  ITrrai:1e.t  (Berlin,  1895), 
e.sp.  I,  pp.  70-81;  Paul  Friedliinder,  "Herakles,"  Philologi.sche  Untersuchunf^m,  19 
(1907). 

'  Cf .  also  Acusilaus,  Frag.  32  Jacoby.  Philodcm.  x.  eOcre/S.  34  c.  6  ' AKovffl\a[o%  6i  rjdv 
'IlpaxXea  [irvpi  T]fTe\tVTT]Kit>ai. 
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that  spectators  who  were  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  pyre  may 
have  detected  in  several  places  an  ironical  anticipation  of  the  outcome. 
Mount  Oeta  itself  is  three  times  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
When  Deianeira  has  heard  the  glad  news  of  Heracles'  safety,  she  ex- 
claims, "0  Zeus,  who  rulest  the  unmown  meadow  of  Oeta,  thou  hast 
given  us  joy  at  last"  (200-201) .  Again,  when  she  is  pressing  Lichas  for 
the  truth  about  lole,  she  says,  "Do  not— I  implore  you  by  Zeus  who 
sends  his  lightning  over  the  high  glen  of  Oeta — do  not  deceive  me  with 
a  false  tale"  (436-437).  In  both  these  places  the  words  are  natural  for 
one  dwelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mountain;  but,  hearing  the 
name,  the  audience  might  have  a  passing  recollection  that  this  was  the 
place  where  Heracles  ended  his  life  on  the  pyre.  The  chorus,  too,  men- 
tion Oeta  as  a  feature  of  the  land  whose  people  will  rejoice  in  Heracles' 
triumphant  return  (635).  Furthermore,  Heracles  in  his  agony  begs 
Hyllus  to  carry  him  across  the  water  from  Cape  Cenaeum  that  he  may 
not  die  where  he  is  (801-802).  Whatever  may  be  supposed  to  be  his 
reason  for  this  desire  (it  supplies  a  motive,  of  course,  for  his  later  ap- 
pearance in  the  orchestra),  the  audience  may  see  in  it  an  indication 
that  he  is  to  die  in  the  place  appointed  by  the  legend.  These  several 
hints  promise  nothing,  but  if  they  were  perceptible  to  the  audience,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  introduced  by  the  poet  with 
conscious  intention  for  their  ironical  effect. 

How  could  Sophocles  expect  that  the  non  sequitur  of  the  afterpiece 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  spectators  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  must  have 
assumed  that  they  would  have  the  same  regard  for  truth  that  he  had 
himself,  and  he  must  have  trusted  that  their  interest  in  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  play  which  they  have  been  watching  would  yield  to  an  interest 
in  the  facts  of  history.  We  can  imagine  that  they  may  have  been  saying 
to  themselves,  "This  story  of  the  fatal  poison  is  all  very  well  and  mov- 
ingly presented,  but  actually  Heracles  did  not  die  in  this  way."  The 
poet  would  expect  that  in  spite  of  the  illogicality  and  lack  of  connection 
the  afterpiece  would  win  their  approval  just  because  it  was  true.  For 
the  modem  reader,  on  the  other  hand,  who  feels  no  conscientious  scruple 
about  the  historical  legend,  and  who  is  concerned  above  all  with  dra- 
matic integrity,  the  play,  as  he  conceives  it,  comes  to  an  end  at  the 
moment  when  Heracles  hears  the  name  of  Nessus — satisfactory  up  to 
that  point,  but  incomplete. 

In  the  second  place,  Sophocles  has  met  the  difficulty  of  attaching  the 
afterpiece  to  the  body  of  the  play  with  considerable  ingenuity.  On  the 
one  hand,  by  making  no  attempt  to  supply  any  real  motivation  for 
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Heracles'  determinatiou  to  die  on  the  pyre,  either  in  the  play  itself  or 
in  the  afterpiece,  he  has  prevented  the  issue  from  rising  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectators  and  has  forestalled  criticism.  Similarly,  a  wise  theol- 
ogian relies  on  the  mere  assertion  of  a  hard  dogma  and  does  not  defend 
it,  On  the  other  hand,  Sophocles  has  broken  the  shock  of  the  abrupt 
departure  from  the  main  track  of  the  play  by  supplying  specious  and 
deceptive  motivation.  Immediately  upon  hearing  the  name  of  Nessus, 
Heracles  takes  matters  into  his  own  hands.  He  speaks  of  some  deed  which 
Hyllus  is  to  do  (1157) ;  but  before  he  reveals  his  startling  purpose  of 
self-immolation  he  offers  in  explanation  of  this  purpose  the  two  oracles, 
which  have  no  bearing  upon  it.  He  further  delays  the  revelation  by  the 
exaction  of  an  oath  of  obedience  from  Hyllus.  The  spectators,  tricked 
by  something  like  sleight  of  hand,  are  carried  along  by  the  unbroken 
continuity  and  the  professed  logic  of  his  words  to  accept  his  new  purpose 
as  if  it  were  a  natural  consequence  of  the  whole  course  of  action.  Then, 
when  his  purpose  has  been  at  last  disclosed,  their  attention  is  so  fixed 
by  it  that  they  forget  the  expected  outcome  of  the  play  in  their  contem- 
plation of  Heracles'  grim  determination  to  face  an  awful  death  in  the 
flames. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  final  scene  at  which  the  feelings  of  the  reader 
who  has  been  following  the  fortunes  of  Deianeira  and  Heracles  are  most 
likely  to  be  wounded.  That  Heracles  is  wholly  absorbed  in  himself  may 
be  forgiven  to  a  man  who  is  in  unbearable  pain,  but  it  is  hard  to  forgive 
his  callous  disregard  of  Deianeira  after  he  has  been  told  of  her  inno- 
cence. But  his  failure  to  utter  one  word  of  pity  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  revelation  of  the  truth  about  the  poisoned  robe  turns  his  mind 
instantly  to  the  appalling  prospect  of  death  on  the  pyre.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  his  sudden  consternation,  effectively  displayed  by  a 
powerful  actor,  the  manifestation  of  a  new  and  unexpected  purpose, 
and  the  final  declaration  of  that  purpose,  would  so  absorb  the  attention 
of  the  spectators  as  to  render  them  oblivious  to  the  pitiful  fortunes  of 
Deianeira,  who  has  no  part  in  the  afterpiece. 

Thus  the  audience  is  led  by  an  insensible  process  of  transition  to  the 
unexpected  revelation  of  Heracles'  prospective  death  on  the  pyre.  But 
only  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  play  shows  where  the  play 
diverges  to  the  course  which  leads  to  this  revelation,  and  at  what  point 
the  afterpiece  actually  begins.  Dramatically,  the  poet  is  committed  to  the 
afterpiece  when  he  brings  Heracles  into  the  orchestra  alive.  If  it  were 
intended  that  he  should  die  from  the  effect  of  the  poison,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  he  should  expire  in  the  orchestra  before  the  eyes  of  the 
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audience  (a  thing  not  to  be  expected  in  the  Athenian  theater),  or  that 
he  should  be  carried  away  to  die  elsewhere.  For  the  latter  course  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  any  possible  motive,  and  a  messenger's  narrative 
describing  the  manner  of  his  death  would  be  intolerable  after  Ilyllus' 
earlier  account  of  the  agony  caused  by  the  poison.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Heracles  were  already  dead  when  he  is  carried  in,  no  further  account 
of  what  had  occurred  after  he  had  left  Cape  Cenaeum  would  be  re- 
quired, and  the  play  could  have  closed  with  a  commos  in  which  Hyllus 
would  join  the  chorus  in  a  lyric  lament  for  both  his  father  and  his 
mother,  with  reflections  on  the  sad  fate  which  had  condemned  them  both 
to  death.  But  by  bringing  in  Heracles  alive  the  poet  has  made  it  inev- 
itable that  he  should  die,  not  of  the  poison,  but  in  just  such  a  grandiose 
and  impressive  manner  as  Heracles  actually  chooses  for  himself.  It  is 
at  this  moment  that  the  poet  enters  upon  the  new  movement  of  the 
afterpiece. 

It  is  a  notable  thing  that,  as  has  been  remarked,  Heracles  says  nothing 
whatever  about  the  apotheosis  which  in  the  legend  followed  the  burning. 
Knowing,  in  some  inscrutable  way,  that  he  must  give  himself  to  the 
flames,  he  could  have  known  equally  well  that  this  would  lead  to  his 
deification.  When  Hyllus  says  at  the  end  that  no  one  knows  what  the 
future  holds  (1270),  the  audience  might  think  of  Heracles'  coming 
divinity;  but  he  himself  certainly  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  Heracles 
gives  no  hint  of  knowing  anything  of  it.  Sophocles  may  well  have  felt 
that  it  would  be  unbecoming  for  a  man,  while  he  is  still  in  the  mortal 
state,  to  declare  that  he  will  soon  become  a  god,  even  if  some  oracle  had 
been  contrived  to  predict  this.  Perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  he  may  have 
felt  that  apotheosis  and  glorification  would  be  incongruous  with  the 
behavior  of  Heracles  as  it  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the 
events  of  the  play.  We  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  modern 
sentiment  that  would  condemn  the  Heracles  here  exhibited.  Jebb  says 
wisely:  "His  conduct  to  this  brave,  devoted,  gentle  wife  has  been  what, 
in  another  than  the  son  of  Zeus,  might  be  called  brutal;  and  let  no  one 
too  hastily  assume  that  such  a  feeling  is  peculiar  to  the  modern  mind ; 
it  would  probably  have  been  shared,  at  least  in  a  very  large  measure, 
by  the  poet's  Athenian  audience.'"''  Only,  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
Athenian  audience  would  have  been  willing  to  omit  the  phrase  "in  an- 
other than  the  son  of  Zeus."  Some  critics,  much  disturbed  by  the  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  the  apotheosis,  conjecture,  in  view  of  the  shortness 
of  the  play,  that  it  was  left  incomplete  by  Sophocles.  They  are  convinced 

1"  In  the  introduction  to  his  edition  (p.  xxxvii). 
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that  he  must  have  intended  to  show  how  the  gods  made  just  amends  to 
Heracles  for  his  laborious  life  by  translating  him  to  heaven.  This  view 
rests  on  the  groundless  assumption  that  Sophocles  always  sought  to 
justify  the  gods."  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  play  is  brought  to  a  definite 
close  with  the  departure  of  the  procession  which  carries  Heracles  to 
Mount  Oeta,  and  the  apotheosis  is  not  here.  We  can  only  conclude  that 
the  apotheosis  would  have  seemed  to  Sophocles  incongruous  in  the  con- 
text of  this  play.  Death  on  the  pyre  is  alien  indeed  to  this  context,  but 
not  incongruous,  and  this,  for  reasons  which  have  been  given,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  introduce,  since  Heracles  must  die.  He  would  have 
departed  entirely  from  the  area  of  the  dramatic  conception  if  he  had 
adopted  one  or  another  of  the  devices  proposed  by  the  critics — if  he 
had  introduced  an  oracle  or  a  deus  ex  machina  to  predict  the  apotheosis 
or  a  messenger  to  report  the  miracle  of  Heracles'  ascent  to  the  gods. 

Recognition  of  the  final  scene  as  an  afterpiece,  which,  though  at- 
tached to  the  play,  does  not  coalesce  with  it,  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  judgment  of  the  play  as  a  whole."^  The  difficulty  encountered  by 
the  critics  in  their  endeavor  to  discover  some  essential  unity  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  afterpiece.  It  leads  some  to  insist  that  Heracles  is  the 
central  figure  throughout,  and  that  the  body  of  the  play  is  only  the  back- 
ground for  his  tragic  end.  It  leads  others  to  find  the  subject  of  the  play 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  Zeus,  who  allows  his  children  to 
suffer  affliction  only  to  make  amends  by  divine  justice  at  the  end.  Others 
hold  that  the  principle  which  binds  the  whole  together  is  supplied  by  the 
operation  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  oracles.  But  these  efforts  are  seen 
to  be  misdirected  and  abortive  as  soon  as  it  is  understood  that  the  after- 
piece is  not  intended  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  play  and  that  it  is 
introduced  as  a  concession  to  history.  The  organic  unity  is  unimpeach- 

1'  Speakinjj  of  verses  1195-1199,  in  which  TTeraclos  gives  careful  directions  for  the 
building  of  the  pyre,  Bowra  (SnpJiocIean  Tragedy,  Oxford,  1944,  p.  IRO)  remarks: 
"It  might  be  thought  that  this  piece  of  fine  writing  is  no  more  than  Sophocles'  own 

version   of   a  traditional   theme But   the   audience   knew   that   from   this  pyre 

Heracles  was  saved  and  taken  to  Olympus.  On  hearing  these  words  they  might  think 
of  this  and  see  a  hint  that  in  the  end  all  would  be  well  with  him.  Even  though  they 
hear  no  more  of  it,  the  hint  would  make  its  effect  and  bring  a  small  ray  of  consola- 
tion." It  is  not  the  audience  who  require  consolation  so  much  as  the  critic,  who  insists 
upon  finding,  here  and  elsewhere  in  Sophocles,  compensation  for  human  suffering  and 
vindication  of  the  justice  of  the  gods. 

^  It  should  also  have  some  bearing  on  the  views  of  critics  who  approach  the  play 
as  a  document  for  the  history  of  the  legend  of  Heracles,  or  of  those  who  are  pre- 
occupied with  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  religious  implications  of  the  play.  Of  the 
latter  group,  which  is  numerous,  only  one  need  be  mentioned — Walther  Kranz, 
"Aufbau  und  Gehalt  der  Trachinieriniien  des  Sophokles,"  Jahresbcr.  dcs  philolop. 
Fereins  zu  Berlin,  Al ,  pp.  32-49  (=  Sohrates,  Neue  Folge,  9.  Jahrgang,  der  ganzen 
Eeihe  Ixxv.  Band,  Berlin,  Weidmann,  1921).  A  discussion  of  his  views  and  the  views 
of  others  fall  outside  the  bounds  of  the  present  special  study. 
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able  in  the  body  of  the  play.  Deianeira's  fate  and  Heracles'  fate  both 
spring  from  the  same  cause — the  ruinous  operation  of  love, — and  their 
fortunes  are  closely  intertwined  in  the  development  of  the  plot.  If  it 
had  been  possible  to  allow  Heracles  to  die  in  the  manner  demanded  by 
the  plot,  unity  could  have  been  maintained  to  the  end.  But  the  after- 
piece comes  as  a  new  thing,  and  an  alien  thing,  and,  if  one  may  borrow 
a  term  from  Greek  literary  criticism,  a  "frigid"  thing.  Whether  the 
Athenian  spectator,  to  whom  the  truth  of  history  was  important,  would 
have  shared  the  modem  reader's  disapproval  cannot  be  determined; 
but  the  modern  reader  should  not  allow  his  enjoyment  and  admiration 
of  the  real  play  to  be  destroyed  by  the  disappointment  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  afterpiece." 

^3  It  has  been  remarked  (P.  W.  Harsh,  A  Handioolc  of  Classical  Drama,  Stanford 
University  Press,  1944,  p.  129)  that  the  destructive  power  of  love  cannot  be  taken 
as  the  theme  of  the  play,  because  it  "is  not  emphasized  or  generalized  at  the  end  of 
the  play  as  we  might  expect  if  the  author  intended  it  as  the  theme."  It  is  the  theme 
of  the  main  play,  not  of  the  afterpiece. 


Chapter  I 
PROLEGOMENA 

Before  entering  on  an  investigation  of  what  Tacitus  has  said  in  his 
Annals  about  Seneca  we  ought  to  try  to  be  clear  in  our  own  minds  on 
certain  factors  conditioning  the  proposed  inquiry.  They  will  assuredly 
condition  it  in  any  event,  and  it  is  better  to  have  it  understood  in  ad- 
vance that  they  are  doing  so  rather  than  to  leave  the  reader  to  guess 
what  they  are  and  how  they  condition  the  examination  proposed,  or  to 
hope  that  he  has  himself  detected  them  all  and  has  appreciated  their 
significance,  each  factor  absolutely  in  itself  and  also,  of  course,  in  its 
relation  to  the  other  conditioning  factors. 

One  very  pronounced  conditioning  factor  is  the  marked  difference 
discernible  between  the  conception  of  history  universally  cherished  in 
the  age  of  Tacitus  as  a  part  of  the  classical  inheritance  of  Koman  litera- 
ture received  in  legacy  by  him  and  the  idea  of  that  same  field  prevailing 
in  our  own  time.  One  does  not  have  to  examine  very  many  productions 
of  twentieth-century  scientific  historical  writing  to  be  convinced  that 
style  is  not  regarded  as  essential ;  the  same  attitude  is  equally  observable 
in  a  great  many  other  forms  of  scientific  expression,  whether  for  better 
or  for  worse.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course ;  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
here  at  the  mid-point  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  war  memoirs  of  the 
British  statesman  Winston  Churchill.  His  statements,  most  reviewers 
agree,  are  made  with  high  factual  accuracy ;  it  must  also  be  allow^ed  that 
he  possesses  the  grand  manner  and  the  imposing  style  that  one  associ- 
ates with  Thucydides  or  Livy,  probably  the  latter  more  than  the  former. 
Of  the  notion  of  history  current  among  the  ancients  the  best  understand- 
ing is  to  be  derived  from  Cicero,  who,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  simply 
an  orator  as  the  common  interpretation  of  his  career  runs,  but  a  great 
man  of  letters  vnth  a  critical  and  a  creative  view  ranging  widely  (if  not 
always  successfully,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking)  over  the  entire 
field,  and  in  several  branches  admirably  conforming  in  his  own  practice 
with  his  critical  observations.  He  represents  himself  as  urged  by  his 
friend  Atticus  to  go  in  for  historical  writing  "because  history,  according 
to  your  view  anyway,  demands  a  prose  style  of  a  very  highly  developed 
character."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  emphasis  is  on  style  and  on  the 

^  De  legihus  1.5.  Professor  M.  L.  W.  Laistner  in  his  Sather  Lectures  on  The  Greater 
Moman  TUstorians  (Univ.  of  California  Press,  1947),  p.  168,  note  24,  rightly  points 
out  how  general  has  been  the  misunderstanding  of  unuvi  hoc  oratoriiim  maxime  even 
among  scholars  of  distinction;  they  have  failed  to  remember  that  oratio  (in  Silver 
Latin  eloquentia)  is  "style." 

[269] 
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obtaining  of  stylistic  effects,  not  necessarily  however  as  the  orator 
achieves  them,  even  though  the  critical  word  used  is  oratorium.  Latin 
prose  literature  grew  directly  out  of  public  oratory,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable therefore  that  the  technical  and  critical  terms  for  a  wider 
literature  than  forensic  eloquence  alone  were  merely  extended  applica- 
tions of  terms  originally  employed  in  a  narrower  range. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  words  put  in  the  mouth  of  Atticus  that 
style  was  regarded  as  of  first  importance  in  writing  history ;  after  all, 
maxime  oratorium  is  explicit  enough.  Yet  Cicero  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
that  there  are  principles  involved  too.  "Who  can  fail  to  know  that  the 
first  law  of  history  is  that  it  shall  not  presume  to  utter  any  falsehood, 
that  it  shall  not  shrink  from  uttering  any  truth;  that  there  shall  be  no 
suspicion  of  favoritism  in  the  writing  of  it,  nor  any  of  partisanship  ?'" 
Out  of  these  two  ideas,  style  and  the  basic  intellectual  ideas  just  men- 
tioned, history  is  born.  The  classical  conception  of  history  is,  then,  that 
of  a  well-styled  presentation  of  what  a  writer  believes  to  be  factually 
correct,  but  not  a  presentation  resembling  a  report  of  basic  facts  ob- 
tained from  a  laboratory  investigation  in  some  one  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences. Roman  history  was  regarded  as  a  narrative  of  facts  stylistically 
set  forth,  and,  since  a  true  style  is  individual,  history  becomes  in  its 
several  narrators  personalized,  in  its  greatest  exponents  very  notably  so. 
We  shall  attempt  in  the  sixth  and  final  chapter  of  this  study  to  show 
what  artistry  can  be  achieved  through  the  personal  point  of  view  in 
actually  coloring  history  without  appearing  to  depart  at  all  from  what 
is  straight  factual  procedure.  This  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "psycho- 
logical" handling  of  history,  an  epithet  which  is  unfortunate  because 
vague. 

We  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  necessity  of  regarding  Roman  historical 
writing  as  opus  maxime  oratorium;  let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the 
more  formal  results  of  the  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  style  in  the 
Roman  writing  of  history  upon  historians  of  the  period  of  Tacitus  (ap- 
proximately 55-115).  Whatever  may  be  the  general  idea  prevalent 
within  the  whole  term  of  a  nation's  productive  life  in  any  field  of  litera- 
ture, this  general  idea  is  nonetheless  sure  to  be  affected  by  special  con- 
siderations impinging  upon  it  at  different  special  phases  of  the  national 
development. 

2 1)e  oratore  2.15.62.  In  this  passage  occur  the  Avords:  videtisne  quantum  munus  sit 
oratoris  historia.  Notice  once  again  how  the  orator  and  historia  are  associated ;  his- 
tory is  a  munus  oratoris,  "a  literary  function."  The  peril  of  this  should  be  obvious, 
but  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  it  eloquently  stated  by  a  critic  with  a  fine  gift  of  expres- 
sion, he  may  be  referred  to  Gaston  Boissier's  Tacitus  and  Other  Eoman  Studies  in 
Hutchison's"  translation  (London:  Constable,  1906),  pp.  48-49. 
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History  remained,  as  ever,  maxime  oratorium,  but  how  was  oratio 
("style")  regarded  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and  how  was  it  imparted  to 
postulants  ?  It  was,  of  course,  taught  with  an  amazing  precision  of  de- 
tail in  the  schools  of  declamation  through  the  most  highly  organized 
rhetorical  exercises.  Even  in  the  Republican  age,  when  public  eloquence 
still  counted  for  much  in  public  life,  the  great  orators  of  the  day  did  not 
disdain  private  declamation  to  keep  themselves  in  practice  for  public 
exigencies,  but  that  is  something  entirely  different  from  the  literary  cir- 
cumambience  of  the  Silver  Latin  age,  in  which,  with  genuinely  free 
political  eloquence  repressed,  the  "declamation,"  the  exercise  of  the 
school,  the  oral  theme,  became  an  end  in  itself  and  furnished  the  core  of 
the  highest  phase  in  Roman  education.  Certain  aspects  of  this  type  of 
literary  education  are  conditioning  factors  for  the  inquiry  we  have 
undertaken ;  it  was  through  this  education  that  a  style  acceptaUe  to  the 
time  was  developed,  as  well  in  history  as  in  other  things.  And  despite 
the  extremely  personalized  style  of  Tacitus,  which  must  have  made  him 
an  insoluble  puzzle  for  many  Romans,  that  style  was  deeply  pocked  with 
traces  of  the  prevalent  contagion. 

The  outstanding  feature  was  sheer  verbal  cleverness,  sententia, 
"point,"  the  saying  of  things,  most  of  them  old  enough  in  content,  in  a 
novel  and  scintillating  way."  This  is  always,  to  the  active  and  alert  mind, 
a  very  attractive  form  of  speaking  or  writing;  with  all  its  dangers, 
especially  that  of  lapsing  into  mere  smartness,  it  still  exercises  a  fascina- 
tion on  genius,  especially  if  political  conditions  are  unfavorable  to 
serious  and  straightforward  use  of  language.  That  it  can  present,  so  far 
as  dependable  factual  content  is  concerned,  a  serious  danger  for  history 
must  be  obvious.  As  for  Roman  history,  let  us  remind  ourselves  once 
again  of  a  point  we  have  already  labored,  that  the  Romans  thought  of 
history  as  a  division  of  literature  maxime  oratorium,  "in  a  very  high 
degree  a  matter  of  style."  It  is  entirely  possible,  then,  to  fulfill  the  Roman 
ideal  of  history  by  achieving  style  according  to  the  style  moulds  of  the 
period  in  which  you  are  writing,  and  in  history  that  will  have  its  particu- 
lar risks.  Truth  always  has  its  innate  difficulties  in  getting  presented ; 
let  no  man  say  too  easily  that  the  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.  The 
situation  for  its  prevailing  is  always  worsened  when  to  normal  innate 
difficulties  is  added  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  sharp  edge  of  fact  for 
a  more  rounded  nuance  of  ton  mot.  In  a  style  full  of  sententiae 
("points")  how  shall  the  conscientious  reader  form  his  judgment  on  the 

^  One  of  the  most  straightforward  and  hence  readily  intelligible  accounts  of  this 
phenomenon  will  be  found  in  W.  C.  Summers,  T/ie  Silver  Age  in  Latin  Literature 
(London:  Methuen,  1920),  chap,  i:  "The  Declamations  and  the  Pointed  Style." 
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content  of  these  brilliant  phrases,  these  sparkling  touches  of  characteri- 
zation ?  How  true  are  they  ?  Now  it  may  well  be  that  according  to  the 
"truth  of  poetry"  they  reveal  the  very  highest  truth,  but  how  shall  we 
assess  them  objectively,  how  shall  we  determine  the  amount  of  literal 
and  factual  truth  there  is  in  any  one  of  them,  or  in  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether and  viewed  as  one  ?  And  by  that  is  meant  inclusively  in  such  an 
investigation  as  this,  how  true  for  us,  who  receive  them  in  circumstances 
widely  different  from  those  in  which  they  were  conceived  and  received 
in  another  age  and  in  another  civilization  ? 

These  sententiae  appear  most  conspicuously  on  the  prose  side  of 
literature  of  the  Silver  Age  in  Seneca  and  Tacitus.  Most  of  the  critics 
who  have  dealt  with  these  authors  lean  to  the  view  that  the  sententiae  of 
Seneca  are  largely  smartness,  even  a  kind  of  "slick"  smartness,  if  that 
expression  can  be  tolerated,  something  far  smarter  than  it  has  any  right 
to  be,  slipped  over  on  our  simple  sensibilities  with  an  almost  criminal 
adroitness,  while  in  Tacitus  the  sententiae  are  not  only  clever,  but 
honorable,  lofty,  and  inspired.  We  must  be  careful  here  not  to  get  bogged 
down  in  the  swamp  of  a  long-standing  controversy  on  the  relative  char- 
acters of  two  personalities  one  of  whom  we  approve  and  the  other  not ; 
the  explanation  certainly  is  that  the  philosophy  of  Seneca  seems  trifling 
to  men  of  our  time,  if  indeed  they  will  consent  to  discuss  ethics  at  all, 
while  Tacitus  has  succeeded  very  well  indeed  in  achieving  the  classical 
aim  of  history  as  an  opus  maxime  oratorium  whether  for  his  own  age  or 
for  ours.  In  short,  the  sententiae  of  both  are  viewed  against  backgrounds 
of  which  the  one  still  appeals  whereas  the  other  is  not  attractive  to 
modern  sophisticates. 

The  works  of  Tacitus  abound  in  "points"  a  number  of  which  have 
become  quotably  famous.  Some  of  them  are  worth  setting  down  again, 
with  the  usual  apologj^  so  entirely  necessary,  that  they  cannot  be 
adequately  translated — except  into  the  convincing  subtlety  of  French. 
In  what  follows,  as  compensation  for  that  incapacity  for  translation  into 
English,  the  original  is  given  in  a  note  in  which  the  Latin  follows  in  the 
same  sequence  as  the  Englished  translations ;  the  reader  is  welcomed, 
even  urged,  to  refer  to  this  note  and  provide  his  own  version.  "Even  with 
the  sage  the  passion  for  glory  is  the  thing  shed  last" ;  "by  common  agree- 
ment worthy  to  fill  a  throne,  but  unfortunately  he  filled  one" ;  "a  top 
sergeant  who  was  an  old  hand  at  the  rough  and  tumble  of  a  soldier's 
life,  and  the  harder  on  others  because  he  had  been  through  it  all  him- 
self" ;  "capable  of  winning  her  son  an  empire  but  not  of  standing  for  his 
ruling  it" ;  Otho  and  Vitellius  engage  in  a  contest  in  defamatory  libel, 
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"each  on  substantial  grounds" ;  Vitellius  who,  "had  not  others  recalled 
that  he  had  been  emperor,  would  personally  have  forgotten  it."  Other 
"points"  are  brilliantly  achieved  by  single  words  or  minutest  phrases ; 
"an  unpretentious  tomb,  likely  permanent";  "Burrus  distressed  [at 
Nero's  operatic  performances] — but  applauding";  "he  accepted  their 
story  of  treachery  and  acquitted  them — of  loyalty."*  These  quotations 
are  all  essentially  judgments,  most  epigrammatically  delivered,  but  it  is 
a  conditioning  factor  always  to  be  had  in  mind  that  we  must  ask  ourselves 
how  fairly  arrived  at,  and  on  what  justification  other  than  the  opinion, 
possibly  a  considered  opinion,  possibly  not,  of  the  historian  himself.  It 
is  so  often  the  case  that  in  history  an  epigram  is  the  neatly  concealed 
but  not  necessarily  justified  assassination  of  a  whole  career  with  a  pin- 
prick. The  investigator  may  enjoy  the  adroit  stab,  and  the  reader  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  qua  reader  at  all  events,  will  also,  but  is  it  to  go  into  the 
record  so  or  not  ? 

Another  conditioning  factor  imposed  upon  our  inquiry,  a  factor 
which,  like  the  preceding  one,  arises  out  of  Silver  Latin  eloquentia  (like 
oratio  of  the  classical  period  =  "style"),  is  the  quality  of  studied  com- 
pression. Compression  is,  of  course,  the  whole  quality  of  which  the 
epigram  is  a  particular  illustration;  the  very  point  of  a  sententia  is 
economy,  economy  in  words,  in  phrases,  even  in  sentences.  Compression 
is  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  busy  age  which  has  many  engagements ;  wit- 
ness Pliny  the  Younger's  average  day  at  Rome  in  the  period  of  himself 
and  Tacitus.'  These  compressible  and  often  of  necessity  compressed  en- 
gagements include  many  which  are  literary,  especially  the  recitationes, 
which  in  a  year  prolific  with  poets  could  impose  a  heavy  chore  on  a 
patron  of  letters."  Each  recitatio  or  declaniatio,  for  which,  of  course,  per- 
sonal attendance  was  requested  of  assumed  friends  and  well-wishers,  and 
of  as  many  men  of  importance  as  could  be  cajoled  or  constrained  into  it, 
had  plenty  of  competitors ;  if  it  was  too  long,  people  walked  out,  just  as, 
if  they  suspected  it  was  going  to  be  long,  they  did  not  even  walk  in  but 
merely  "were  seen"  in  the  neighborhood."  In  order  to  succeed,  the 

*  Etiam  sapientibus  cupido  gloriae  novissime  exuitur  (H.  4.6)  ;  omnuim  consensu 
capax  imperii  nisi  imperasset  (H.  1.49)  ;  centurio  veins  operis  ac  laboris,  et  eo  im- 
mitior  quia  ioleraverat  {Ann.  1.20)  ;  lilio  dare  imperivm,  tolerare  imperitantem 
nequibat  (Ann.  12.64)  ;  neuter  falso  (H.  1.74)  ;  si  principem  eum  fuisse  ceteri  non 
meminissent,  ipse  obliviscereiur  (H.  3.63)  ;  sepulcrum  modicum  et  ma7}suriim  (E. 
2.49)  ;  maercns  Burrus  et  laudans  (Ann.  14.1.5)  ;  credidit  de  perfidia  et  fidem  absolvit 
(H  2.60).  These  are  a  selection  from  a  much  larger  group  of  examples  in  Summers, 
op.  cit.  (note  3  supra),  pp.  186-188. 

^  Epp.  1.9  entire. 

"  Epp.  1.13.1 :  magnum  proventum  poetarum  annus  hie  attulit. 

'  Ibid.  2  fin.:  nee  tamen  permanent. 
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aspirant  author  must  at  these  public  readings  employ  compression ;  his 
style  must  be  based  on  it.  And  if  this  was  true  of  orally  presented  litera- 
ture, it  was  equally  true  of  works  put  out  in  manuscript,  "printed  books," 
as  we  would  say.  Livy  was  out  of  style,  that  prolific  spellbinder,  and  the 
suspicion  that  a  friend  might  be  foisting  off  on  you  a  work  of  his  some- 
what approaching  the  dimensions  of  one  of  Livy's  volumina,^  or  one  of 
the  "three  hundred  rolls  left  by  the  Master  [Epicurus]  ,"*  was  ground 
for  feeling  alarm,  or  was  at  least  humorously  alleged  to  be  so.  But  the 
Annales  and  the  Histories  of  Tacitus,  if  complete,  might  at  a  fair  guess  be 
printed  in  fifteen  hundred  Teubner  pages,  no  great  number  if  we  con- 
sider the  period  covered,  viz.,  from  14  to  96.  These  works  are  definitely 
compressed,  and  compression,  even  when  most  ably  managed  as  indeed 
Tacitus  does  contrive  to  do,  implies  inevitably  that  much  detail  has  neces- 
sarily been  omitted.  But  that,  of  course,  raises  this  question  at  once: 
how  important  from  our  standpoint  on  the  writing  of  history  may  these 
omitted  matters  be?  In  the  age  of  Tacitus  this  omission  was  dictated,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  social  pressures,  always  capable  of  affecting  literary 
styles;  but  in  our  day,  the  day  of  the  printed  and  widely  available  book, 
it  is  on  other  grounds  that  possible  matter  is  rejected.  Either  approach 
is  right  enough  from  the  point  of  view  taken,  but  the  mistake  must  not 
be  made  of  identifying  the  one  with  the  other  in  actual  content.  And,  to 
anticipate  summarily  here  a  point  that  must  appear  later  and  in  more 
detail,  an  historian  writing  from  the  standpoint  of  Tacitus'  age  might 
choose  to  deal  very  scantily  with  a  whole  field  of  interest,  probably  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  oratorium  as  he  sees  it.  But  this  field  may  as  a 
matter  of  fact  have  been  the  verv-  field  of  interest  to  which  chiefly,  over 
a  number  of  years,  an  important  character  of  the  narrative  was  com- 
pelled to  confine  himself.  The  result  for  an  adequate  evaluation  of  that 
person  may  be,  both  for  him  and  for  the  future's  conception  of  him, 
disastrous ;  we  must  be  on  the  alert.'"  On  the  other  hand,  compression,  as 
we  view  it,  may  be  forgotten  or  ignored,  and  room  found  for  a  "love-nest 
romance  ends  in  slaying"  caption,  to  use  modern  journalese,  or  for  a 
"thousands  perish  in  stadium  crash."  These  do  not  seem  very  important 
to  us,  although  it  is  true  that  reasons  have  been  put  forward  to  justify 

*  It  seems  probable  that  Livy  was  customarily  put  out  in  half  decades,  all  that 
could  be  tolerated  in  one  volumen. 

"  Cf .  Seneca,  EM  46.1,  where  Lucilius  is  rallied  on  his  huge  book. 

^^  The  important  character,  to  take  one  specific  instance,  is  Seneca;  the  field  of 
interest  is  the  civil  and  financial  administration  of  the  empire.  Tacitus  is  not  very 
helpful,  not  in  all  likelihood  because  he  did  not  understand  these  things  adequately 
or  care  about  them,  but  because  he  did  not  feel  that  they  could  be  made  opvs  maxime 
oratorhim.  The  result  is  that  the  magnificent  work  of  Seneca  in  those  most  important 
fields  is  nearly  ignored,  with  grave  resultant  injustice. 
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their  inclusion,  and  at  some  length  too ;  they  take  up  room  we  should 
gladly  have  seen  devoted  to  another  purpose."  And  again,  the  relations 
of  Seneca  and  Nero  in  62  are  presented  in  a  rhetorical  form  {Ann.  14.53- 
56)  which  for  a  modern  is  rather  too  extended;  some  factual  observa- 
tions might  be  more  appreciated.  But  the  employment  of  speakers  to 
achieve  characterization  or  to  indicate  personal  relations  is,  of  course,  a 
fixed  device  in  ancient  history,  and  what  happens  here  is  that  one  con- 
ditioning factor,  the  compression  of  Silver  Latin  style,  collides  with  and 
for  the  time  being  takes  second  place  to  another  conditioning  factor, 
"psychological"  analysis  through  quite  extended  speech."^ 

Yet  another  conditioning  factor  for  our  inquiry,  this  too  arising  from 
the  Silver  Latin  view  of  style,  is  the  widespread  collapse  in  the  Silver 
Age  of  the  barriers  between  verse  and  prose ;  the  admission  of  the  poeti- 
cal approach  in  both  vocabulary  and  atmosphere  into  the  ojms  maxime 
oratorium,  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  Cicero  defined  history  to  be,  dulls 
the  edges  of  the  epithet  oratorium,  certainly  suggestive  of  a  prose  style, 
by  abrading  it  with  what  is  poeticum;  a  coloration  is  given  to  a  scene  or 
to  a  judgment  of  which  the  seeker  after  exact  truth  must  be  wary. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  provide  any  examples  of  poetical 
coloration  in  Tacitus;  sometimes  the  whole  nexus  seems  poetical,  with  a 
grandeur  suggestive  of  the  epic,  and  of  course  the  ingrained  admiration 
of  Tacitus  for  Virgil  is  something  that  can  be  statistically  established. 
But  even  more  effective  than  the  painful  count  of  instances  is  the  literary 
evaluation  of  certain  outstanding  phrases  such  as  those  which  Wight 
Duff  has  gathered  up  conveniently  for  us  in  his  chapter  on  Tacitus."* 
Sanguinantis  eloquentiae,  "the  blood-dripping  oratory  [of  the  inform- 
ers]"; vestigia  morientis  lilertatis,  "the  evidence_that  liberty  lay 
a-dying" ;  noctem  nmiaceyn  et  in  scelus  erupturam,  "a  night  of  menace, 
sure  to  burst  the  dikes  and  turn  loose  a  torrent  of  crime" ;  intrepida 
hiems,  "a  winter  that  shivered  with  no  alarms"  ;  sepulcrum  caespes  erigit, 

"■  "Love-nest"  Ann.  13.44 ;  "thousands  perish"  Ann.  4.62-63.  For  possible  reasons 
for  their  inclusion  at  considerable  length  in  the  narrative  see  Summers,  op.  cit.  (note 
3  supra),  pp.  177-178.  I  am  not  myself  convinced. 

"  In  Ann.  14.53-56,  the  exact  words  not  having  been  preserved,  or,  if  preserved, 
not  having  been  made  public,  Tacitus  feels  at  liberty  to  reproduce  in  his  own  way 
what  everyone  supposes  was  said  at  the  famous  interview.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Ann. 
15.63  fin.,  Tacitus  tells  us  that  as  Seneca's  dying  words  have  been  given  to  the  world 
verbatim  he  will  therefore  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  reproduce  them  in  his  own 
style.  Many  classical  students  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  law  of  style  required,  in 
effect,  that  an  author  not  possessing  the  ipsissima  verba  of  a  speech  should  vrrite  it 
up,  not  in  a  style  that  would  seem  to  fit  the  character  speaking,  but  that  would  pre- 
serve the  even  run  of  his  (the  author's)  manner. 

"J.  Wight  Duff,  Literary  History  of  Borne  in  the  Silver  Age  (London:  Ernest 
Benn,  1927),  the  second  chapter  in  the  subdivision  on  Literature  under  Nerva  and 
Trajan.  The  specific  reference  is  to  p.  595  and  footnote  3  on  the  same  page. 
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"only  a  heap  of  sod  marked  their  tomb";  ne  mare  quideni  securum,  "even 
the  sea  guaranteed  no  security."" 

Tacitus  will  also  give  an  individualist  turn  to  the  meaning  of  single 
words,  and  once  this  fact  has  been  detected  the  reader  is  put  on  his 
guard,  so  to  speak,  against  the  narrative,  not  motivated  by  suspicion 
necessarily,  but  simply  alerted  to  a  more  careful  consideration,  time 
after  time,  of  what  supposedly  well-established  and  well-determined 
words  may  signify  in  Tacitus.  And  in  a  highly  compressed  style,  where 
a  single  word  may  suddenly  be  set  to  do  the  business  of  a  phrase  or  even 
a  clause,  any  word  may  require  quite  special  reflection  on  it,  though  not 
necessarily  every  word ;  a  style  which  developed  consistently  that  latter 
feature  would  really,  by  sheer  obscurity,  defeat  its  own  purpose.  A  style 
must  have  flow,  and  there  can  be  no  true  flow  if  each  word  constitutes  a 
little  special  pool  of  its  own.  Yet  there  are  places  where  this  does  happen 
and  most  peculiarly  too,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  description  of  the  scene 
at  the  cavern  picnic  (Ann.  4.59.4),  where  a  fall  of  part  of  the  roof 
momentarily  threatens  the  life  of  Tiberius,  who  is  protected  only  by  the 
alertness  of  Sejanus,  genu  voltuque  et  manihus  super  Caesarem  sus- 
pensus.  Here  voltu  forms  a  little  pool  of  its  own,  curiously  eroded,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  obviously  related  ge7iu  and  mayiihiis;  it  breaks  what 
would  seem  the  obligated  continuity  of  these  two  words:  "arching  him- 
self over  Caesar  with  knees  and  arms — yes,  and  with  [alarm  written  all 
over]  his  face." 

Another  conditioning  factor  is  that  of  consistency;  is  it  maintained 
or  not  maintained?  Accuracy,  preserved  regularly  or  not  preserved? 
From  inconsistency  and  inaccuracy,  whether  due  to  our  own  fault  or  to 
that  of  others,  we  all  suffer ;  they  are  conditioning  factors  of  our  lives 
and  of  the  occupations  in  which  those  lives  are  passed,  nor  does  Tacitus 
escape ;  the  difference  is  that  he  is  an  historian  ex  professo,  while  most 
of  us  are  just  chatterers.  In  his  last  draft  the  historian  should  have  de- 
tected inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies  and  eliminated  them,  or  at  the 
very  least  should  have  admitted  the  failure  of  all  investigation  to  achieve 
the  desired  elimination  of  the  inaccurate  and  the  ironing-out  of  incon- 
sistency. Either  of  these  may  occur  whether  in  the  narrative  of  events  or 
in  a  judgment  on  character,  being  less  excusable  in  the  latter  because  the 
source  of  the  conflict  lies  within  the  historian  himself.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  numerous  in  Tacitus,  but  they  occur  and  may  point  vaguely 
to  others  not  obvious  to  us  today. 

^*  The  references  in  order:  Dial.  12;  Ann.  1.74;  Ann.  1.28;  Agric.  22.3;  Germ.  27; 
Agric.  30.1. 
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An  example  of  flat  inconsistency  in  character  judgment  can  be  gained 
by  comparing  two  estimates  of  a  very  prominent  character  of  the  Annals, 
Agrippina  the  mother  of  Nero.  The  first  estimate  will  be  found  in  Ann. 
12.7.6:  "her  private  life  was  chaste  except  where  unchastity  served  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  political  world."  In  other  words,  sex  was  not 
for  her  so  much  a  source  of  physical  enjoyment  or  the  sport  of  a  wanton; 
it  was  a  political  weapon  as  it  had  been  with  Clodia  (save  in  one  famous 
intrigue)  and  with  Cleopatra.  It  hardly  appears  that  the  tone  of  Tacitus 
is  very  condemnatory  here ;  "men  are  men,  women  are  women,"  he  ap- 
pears to  be  saying  in  effect,  "and  when  they  are  alike  engaged  in  the 
struggle  for  political  power,  the  weapon  of  sex  is  naturally  included  in 
the  armory  of  the  availables."  The  ability — and  willingness — in  the 
woman  to  satisfy  desire  is  the  price  wherewith  political  control  tlirough 
the  man  is  won.  One  cannot  in  the  light  of  nature  and  experience  con- 
demn the  use  of  an  old  and  tested  weapon,  especially  where  dignity  is 
maintained  in  public,  and  Agrippina,  on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  him- 
self, saw  to  that  (Ann.  12.7.6,  just  beyond  the  words  we  have  quoted 
above):  palam  severitas  ac  saepius  superhia,  "her  public  manner  ex- 
hibited an  imbending  dignity,  and,  more  often  than  not,  a  chilly 
hauteur."  Yet  {Ann.  12.64.5)  the  wiles  of  Domitia  Lepida  (against 
whom  Agrippina  cherished  a  poisonous  hatred  because  she  was  a  formi- 
dable rival  in  high  descent  and  in  outstanding  pulchritude)  and  of 
Agrippina  are  thus  sketched:  utraque  impudica,  infamis,  violenta,  "both 
unchaste,  of  unsavory  reputation,  and  furious-tempered."  The  occurence 
of  infamis,  immediately  following  impudica  rather  than  violenta,  in- 
dicates an  unsavory  reputation  in  each  of  these  women,  based  on  un- 
chastity; this  hardly  agrees  with  the  other  passage,  viz.,  Ann.  12.7.6, 
where  Agrippina's  caution  about  her  private  (domi)  life  is  emphasized 
and  the  severe  correctness  of  her  public  demeanor  is  reported.  The  pic- 
ture is  in  consequence  blurred,  and  this  fact  suggests  great  caution  in 
accepting  at  face  value  later  statements  of  Tacitus  about  indecently  un- 
restrained actions  of  Agrippina  (e.g.,  Ann.  14.2.1)  and  Nero's  feeling 
obliged  to  avoid  private  meetings  with  his  mother  (Ann.  14.3.1).  One 
would  suppose  from  Tacitus'  views  there  expressed  that  Nero — Nero,  of 
all  people  in  the  world — lived  in  fear  of  losing  his  virtue  (now  rather 
tarnished)  to  his  mother. 

Now  let  us  take  an  example  of  wavering  and  confusion  on  a  matter  of 
fact ;  if  it  appears  detected  once,  the  possibility  exists  that  it  can  happen 
again  where  it  is  not  so  detectable ;  thus  it  becomes  a  conditioning  factor 
for  the  purposes  of  our  study,  since  error,  even  if  only  once  plainly  re- 
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vealed,  is  a  proper  ground  for  exercising  caution.  In  Ann.  15.60.3  Tacitus 
says  categorically  that  among  the  earliest  to  fall  a  victim  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  was  Seneca,  to  Nero's  great  delight ;  he 
was  enabled  on  the  testimony  of  Natalis  to  give  a  judicial  appearance  to 
a  death  which  he  had  formerly  sought  to  effect  by  poison.  The  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Seneca  by  poison  is  here  stated  as  an  historical  fact;  it 
definitely  occurred  but  misfired;  it  was  an  assassinat  manque.  Yet  in 
Ann.  15.45.6  he  has  put  forward  the  poisoning  story  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  tradidere  quidam  affair.  Thus  the  story,  stated  unqualifiedly  as  a 
fact  in  one  passage,  is  put  forward  on  limited  and  undefined  authority 
in  another.  Clearly  we  have  here  an  incompatibility  that  did  not  get 
ironed  out ;  better  so,  since  it  serves  to  remind  us  that  things  which  are 
elsewhere  stated  as  undisputed  facts  may  appear  so  only  because  of  the 
suppression  of  other  versions,  to  mention  which  would  have  given  rise 
to  more  incompatibilities.  Where  an  ironing-out  process  has  been  ex- 
ercised without  our  knowing  it,  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  probably  this  is  often  enough  the  case.'^ 

Another  very  important  conditioning  factor  comprises  the  prejudices 
which  Tacitus  brought  with  him  to  his  work ;  an  opus  maxime  oratorium 
was  not  to  be  denied  these  prejudices  in  the  field  of  history  any  more 
than  it  had  been  in  the  field  of  political  oratory,  the  orginal  opus 
oratorium  of  Roman  life.  The  prejudices  of  an  historian  are  tolerable, 
even  at  times  valuable,  if  he  can  maintain  some  measure  of  restraint  upon 
them,  or  even  if,  not  admitting  them,  he  at  least  supplies  all  tlie  facts 
out  of  which  he  constructs  his  own  particular  views  of  his  period  and 
his  characters,  and  thus  permits  us  to  construct  ours.  But  Tacitus  pro- 
fesses an  absence  of  prejudice  and  an  absence  of  those  two  things  which, 
when  exercised,  make  for  prejudice,  when  in  the  famous  phrase  of  Ann. 
1.1  he  speaks  of  himself  as  about  to  embark  on  his  account  of  the  Julio- 
Claudian  Caesars  "without  anger  and  partisanship,  the  occasions  of 
which  I  hold  at  arm's  length  from  myself"" — a  noble  disclaimer  which 
has  succeeded  admirably  by  its  early  and  prominent  announcement  in 

^  The  matter  of  the  attempted  poisoning  is  fully  and  sharply  dealt  with  by  B.  W. 
Henderson,  The  Life  and  Principate  of  the  Emperor  Nero  (London:  Methucn,  1905), 
pp.  280  ff.  Henderson  has  no  illusions  about  Tacitus'  weak  spots;  too  many  people 
have.  Tacitus  is  Tacitus,  not  Saint  Tacitus. 

**  In  CJ  38  (1943),  p.  420,  Professor  Ullman  points  out  that  Tacitus'  sine  ira  and 
[sine]  studio  of  Ann.  1.1  correspond  to  Cicero's  ne  quae  [suspiciol  simnltatis?  ne 
quae  sitspicio  gratiae?  as  found  in  De  oratore  2.15.62  (here  given  in  reverse  order). 
He  traces  a  possible  stage  of  incubation  through  Quintilian  5.11.37  and  10.1.34. 
However  that  may  be,  and  it  is  very  plausible,  Tacitus  has  in  my  opinion  gained 
greatly  in  dignity  by  replacing  simultas  ("bickering")  with  ira  ("wrath"),  and 
gratia  ("good-will")  -with  stvdium  ("zeal"). 
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persuading  many  able  and  conscientious  persons  that  it  lias  genuinely 
and  always  been  put  into  effect,  but  hardly  to  be  conceded  to  the  historian 
by  the  impartial  critic  as  having  been  fully  lived  up  to  in  performance. 

Obvious  prejudices  are  exhibited  in  dealing  with  the  Caesars.  The 
late  Professor  Marsh  made  that  admirably  clear  in  the  case  of  Tiberius," 
and  Momigliano  has  shown  us  how  importantly  Claudius  contributed  to 
the  juridical  and  constitutional  development  of  Rome,  being  no  man's 
fool  in  such  matters  even  if  so  pitifully  the  fool  of  several  women  in  suc- 
cession in  his  domestic  relations."  What  Tacitus  did  to  Gains  (Caligula) 
is  perhaps  best  left,  as  fate  has  arranged  it,  to  the  imagination.  Nero  was 
certainly  no  exemplum  virtutis,  nor  was  he,  on  the  other  hand,  quite 
the  incredible  monster  steadily  so  depicted  by  Tacitus  in  general,  though 
in  details  the  historian  sometimes  forgets  to  glower."  Augustus  himself 
does  not  fare  too  well  in  the  introductory  chapters  of  Ami.  1 ;  many  have 
commented  on  Tacitus'  blindness  to  certain  phases  of  greatness  clearly 
discernible  in  the  founder  of  the  principate  and  on  the  cold  irony  of  some 
of  his  phrases  relative  to  him.  Tacitus  is  against  monarchy,  and  nowhere 
is  that  more  clearly  shown  than  in  Ann.  3.28.3:  sexto  demum  consulatu 
Caesar  Augustus,  potentiae  securus,  quae  triumviratu  iusserat  aholevit 
deditque  iura  quis  pace — et  principe — uteremur.  The  historian  gives  us, 
through  one  splendid  expression,  an  ugly  curl  of  the  lip  at  the  expense  of 
the  Great  Founder  and  his  successors:  "a  constitution  under  which  to 
enjoy  peace — with  a  sovereign  thrown  in."  Peace  was  not  the  true  end  of 
Augustus'  statesmanship,  in  Tacitus'  eyes;  had  it  been,  the  order  of  the 
ablatives  would  have  been  inverted.  The  aim  of  it  was  sovereignty,""  and 
sovereignty  was  incompatible  with  the  republican  idea  as  transmitted 
through  long  centuries  of  Roman  history. 

As  our  particular  inquiry,  namely,  that  into  the  manner  in  which  Taci- 
tus has  handled  Seneca,  will  deal  so  largely  with  events  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  it  may  be  worth  insisting  here  on  the  steady  denigration  which  that 
emperor  receives  at  the  hands  of  Tacitus ;  it  is  a  conditioning  factor  of 
some  importance.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  reason  for  this  is,  in  part 
and  perhaps  in  large  part,  the  fact  that  Tacitus  is  thus  enabled  to  release 

"  F.  B.  Marsh,  The  Eeign  of  Tiberius  (Oxford,  1931),  passim. 

^^  A.  Momigliano,  Clmtdius:  The  Emperor  and  His  Achievement  (Oxford,  1934). 

^^  Laistner,  op.  cit.  (note  1  supra),  remarks,  p.  132:  "If  Nero's  name  has  become 
synonymous  with  unrestrained  vice  and  cruelty,  it  is  primarily  thanks  to  Tacitus' 
Annals." 

^  Idem,  op.  cit.,  p.  178,  note  31,  aptly  points  out  how  the  late  Professor  E.  K.  Band 
in  The  Building  of  Eternal  Rome  (Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1943),  pp.  162-165,  missed 
the  natural  significance  of  unadorned  language  here  by  reversing  in  his  translation 
the  word  order  of  pace  et  principe  ;  it  is  to  be  read  pace,  followed  by  a  distinct  pause, 
et  principe. 
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the  hot  anger  he  cherished  against  Domitian,  under  whom  he  reached 
the  praetorship  (88)  and  sat  for  years  in  the  senate,  an  eyewitness  to 
things  as  dreadful  as  Nero  ever  contrived,  and,  in  the  case  of  victims  not 
a  few,  "consenting  unto  their  death. '"^  During  those  years  88-96  the 
wrath  he  felt  against  the  crueltj^  of  the  last  Flavian  must  have  mounted 
almost  to  the  bursting  point ;  then  came  the  welcome  assassination  and 
the  chance  to  .  . .  ?  But  no,  the  chance  to  tell  the  full  tale  only  seemed  to 
have  come.  The  new  emperor  was  Nerva,  a  good  administrator  with  his 
cursus  of  rewards  secured  under  Domitian,  and  he  was  followed  pres- 
ently by  Trajan,  who  also  had  risen  to  administrative  eminence  under 
Domitian.  So  then,  there  were  limits  to  what  an  historian,  no  matter  how 
intensely  his  saeva  indignatio  swelled  within  him,  could  say  about  a 
sovereign  just  deceased,  and  Tacitus  realized  it.  But  there  was  a  way  out, 
just  as  satisfactory  as  long  as  historical  canons  do  not  weigh  too  heavily 
on  either  author  or  audience.  There  was  a  Nero  to  be  written  up  in  that 
last,  crowning  historical  work,  and  he  should  be  made  to  carry  all  the 
vileness  of  a  Domitian  ;°^  anyone  of  intelligence  would  finally  see  the 
point,  even  if  it  took  some  years  for  the  dawning  of  the  light.  It  was 
certainly  terrific  when  it  came;  it  made  of  Nero,  substituting  for 
Domitian,  the  typical  creature  of  ultimate  abomination  for  the  Western 
world,  not,  I  fear,  altogether  fairly  to  Nero.  We  shall  see  later  on  why 

-^  The  natural  deduction  from  Agric.  4o.l.-2.  It  is  a  curious  and  rather  saddening 
thing  that  the  detractors  of  Seneca  are  so  ea.sily  able  to  forget  the  Tacitus  of  this 
memorial  address  who  is  lionest  enough  to  paint  his  own.  shame,  the  shame  of  being 
the  complaisant  courtier  of  an  evil-minded  ])rince. 

"St.  Jerome  (Migne,  PL  25,  1522d)  refers  to  the  thirty  books  in  which  Tacitus 
described  the  lives  of  the  Caesars.  It  is  clear,  one  would  think,  that  the  Annals  would 
require  eighteen  books  to  reach  completion,  leaving  twelve  for  the  Ilistories.  But  with 
a  fraction  above  one-third  of  the  available  space  gone,  the  narrative  of  the  Ilistories 
has  not  advanced  very  far  when  it  breaks  off.  There  is  the  dramatic  Jewish  War  to  be 
finished,  and  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  to  be  described,  in  which  the  disaster 
to  Pompeii  and  ITerculaneum  was  to  be  featured  (Pliny,  Epp.  6.16  and  6.20).  How 
much  space  was  left  for  Domitian's  fifteen  years,  81-96?  But  perhaps  if  there  was 
crowding  as  the  inevitable  twelfth  and  last  book  drew  near,  Tacitus  could  console 
himself  with  the  prospect  of  an  Ab  excessu  Divi  Augusti  in  eighteen  books,  providing 
opportunities  at  a  Caligula  and  a  Nero,  each  of  them  another  Domitian,  in  full. 

It  should  be  added,  of  course,  that  it  has  been  argued  (as  by  Schanz,  for  example) 
that  the  division  of  the  thirty  books  mentioned  by  Jerome  can  be  otherwise  fixed,  as 
at  sixteen  for  the  Annals  and  fourteen  for  the  Histories.  I  confess,  however,  to  an 
inability,  shared,  I  am  sure,  by  many,  to  see  how  the  reign  of  Nero  could  be  com- 
pleted satisfactorily,  in  a  way  to  match  the  existent  scale  of  presentation,  in  any 
reasonably  assumable  balance  of  the  sixteenth  book  as  we  have  it,  with  thirty-five 
chapters  already  standing  to  its  credit.  It  seems  to  me  far  more  likely  that  Tacitus 
should  have  developed  his  full  anti-Caesarian  spleen  in  the  Annals  against  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Nero;  this  would  have  been  tactically  more  advisalde  than  to  assail 
Domitian  at  length.  There  were  still  Caesars,  and  they  were  the  immediate  successors 
of  Domitian,  under  whom  they  had  risen  to  high  place.  Through  the  plan  I  suggest, 
readers  would  have  been  able  to  fill  out  in  more  satisfactory  measure  the  somewhat 
compressed  portrait  of  that  second  Nero,  viz.,  Domitian. 
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Tacitus  could  not,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  as  historians  would  use 
it  today,  be  fair  to  Nero  or  to  anyone  else  against  whom  he  operated  his 
destructive  biographization. 

Tacitus  had  other  prejudices  which  he  has  been  at  little  pains  to  con- 
ceal ;  these  have  been  canvassed  and  recanvassed  so  often  that  by  now 
there  seems  to  be  no  purpose,  either  for  the  ends  of  this  inquiry  or  for 
any  other  reason,  in  arguing-  them  over  again;  however,  they  should  at 
least  be  catalogued  for  the  completeness  of  the  record,  if  for  nothing  else, 
or  as  reminders  perhaps. 

1)  First  we  shall  record  a  love  which  was  also  a  prejudice,  as  a  love  can 
sometimes  so  markedly  be — his  admiration  for  the  old  republic.  The  old 
republic  was  surely  dead,  not  simply  inanimate  with  some  hope  of  resur- 
rection, but  dead ;  the  events  preceding  the  elevation  of  Claudius  to  the 
throne  had  revealed  that  fact  starkly."*  Tacitus  knew  that  the  principate 
must  be  accepted  in  some  form.  One  could  whisper  a  prayer  that  fate 
would  send  good  princes,  but  "you  had  to  put  up  with  whatever  kind  you 
got."" 

2)  This  romantic  respect  for  the  old  republic  did  not  develop  in 
Tacitus  any  admiration  for  the  senate  of  the  new  regime,  from  27  b.c. 
on.  The  senators  of  the  old  republic  were  free  men  with  minds  of  their 
own  and  a  will,  upon  occasion,  to  speak  those  minds.  Perhaps  there  was 
just  conceivably  a  chance  that  they  might  have  continued  in  that  atti- 
tude, maintaining  a  balance  between  themselves  and  a  sort  of  constitu- 
tional "duce."  In  any  event,  if  there  was  such  a  chance  it  was  not  seized, 
and  the  senators  under  the  principes  were,  for  the  most  part  and  increas- 
ingly so,  a  poor  servile  throng  with  whom  the  uttering  of  speech  was  the 
art  of  concealing  thought  and  saving  their  hides.  Tacitus  had,  of  course, 
sat  in  the  senate  in  one  of  its  very  low  phases,  the  latter  part  of 
Domi'tian's  reign ;  one  cannot  but  feel  that  his  scarcely  veiled  contempt 
for  it  under  the  principate  during  the  hundred  years  and  a  little  more 
from  27  b.c.  to  Domitian's  death  in  96  a.d.  was  based  upon  his  own  bitter 
experiences  referred  to  so  poignantly  in  the  Agricola^''  Perhaps  it  should 

^''Suetonius,  Claud.  11.1:  id  hiduum  quo  de  mutando  rei  publicae  statu  etc.  The 
seaate  very  conspicuously  could  not  agree  among  its  own  members;  cf.  Claud.  10.4. 

^  Hist.  4.8:  honos  imperatores  voto  expetere,qualescumqae  tolerare.  The  emperor 
thus  becomes  an  item  in  life  to  be  taken  as  it  came  and  made  the  best  of,  like  the 
weather,  or  the  wine  served  you  at  table  when  you  dine  out.  The  very  manner  of  ex- 
pression is,  however,  contemptuous.  One  would  like  to  know  what  in  his  heart  Tacitus 
felt  about  a  Spaniard,  Trajan,  as  emperor. 

^■■^  45.1-2,  for  example,  and  especially  the  repeated  nos  clauses  at  the  end  of  45.1, 
like  a  litany  of  woe.  It  is  a  most  pathetic  mea  culpa,  mpa  maxima  culpa. 

There  may  have  been  justification  for  Tacitus  and  the  others  sitting  there  mutely 
as  they  sat,  and  showing  dumb  acquiescence  as  they  voted,  but  it  is  not  my  conviction 
that  Tacitus,  thinking  it  all  over  later,  could  really  extenuate  his  actions  or  feel  that 
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have  made  him  more  charitable,  but  it  did  not.^  He  could  not  even  com- 
prehend the  hopes  obviously  cherished  by  Seneca  for  restoring  the 
credit  of  the  body  under  a  quiet  but  vigorous  leadership  of  his  o^vn. 

3)  If  Tacitus  had  prejudices  against  the  senate  and  its  feeble  political 
capacity  and  minuscule  courage,  he  had  none  the  less  all  the  prejudices 
of  an  aristocrat  against  the  mill  run  of  mankind,  the  canaille,  represented 
to  him  by  the  Roman  city  mob.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the 
last  days  of  Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius  and  the  unfortunate  child- 
wife  of  Nero.  This  narrative  contains  Tacitus'  sneer — can  we  call  it  any- 
thing else  ? — at  those  of  low  degree  {Ann.  14.60.6) :  "the  common  people 
who  have  less  discretion  [than  their  betters]  and  are  exposed  to  fewer 
dangers  than  others  thanks  to  the  insignificance  of  the  place  they 
occupy  in  society." 

Yet  we  have  to  face  the  fact,  odd  under  the  circumstances  of  that 
expression  of  prejudice,  that  the  Annales  of  Tacitus  is  a  book  of  the 
history  of  Rome  the  city ;  only  in  the  accounts  of  military  campaigns  do 
we  see  much  of  the  regions  beyond,  and  these  campaigns  are  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  empire's  territory.  Now  if  it  is  a  history  of  the  city,  it  will 
naturally  be  describable  as  a  history  of  the  interrelations  of  the  prince, 
the  senate,  and  the  city  mob ;  and  indeed  that  is  what  it  is — the  history  of 
the  action  and  interaction  of  these  three  constitutive  elements,  each  and 
all  of  which  Tacitus  despises.  What  Tacitus  really  loves  and  admires  is 
a  sort  of  ideal  Rome,  the  thing  that  never  was  but  which  men  in  all  ages 
have  felt  her  to  be. 

4)  Another  of  his  powerful  prejudices  is  directed  against  the  Greeks, 
especially  Greeks  outside  of  Greece,  and  more  particularly  yet  against 
Greeks  who  insinuated  themselves  into  the  life  of  Rome.  Of  course,  this 
prejudice  he  shared  with  distinguished  associates  and  one  should  not,  for 
that  very  reason,  make  too  much  of  it.  But  in  assessing  the  judgment  of 
Tacitus  on  Nero,  for  example,  we  have  to  remember  the  weight  of 
prejudice  he  throws  into  the  unfavorable  pan  of  the  balance  by  dwelling 
long — and,  I  fear,  lovingly — on  Nero's  attachment  to  things  Greek,  such 
as  chariot  racing  (Ann.  14.14.1),  singing  to  the  lyre  on  the  stage  (Ann. 
14.14.2  and  14.15.6-9),  composing  poetry,  and  enjoying  symposia 
with  an  affectation  of  postprandial  philosophizing  (Ann.  14.16.1-3), 

Domitian's  senate  was  a  whit  different  from  Nero's.  There  may,  of  course,  have  been 
justification ;  nobody  really  knows  in  advance  how  he  is  going  to  act  in  an  emer- 
gency, especially  an  emergency  which  lasts  not  for  hours  or  for  days,  as  a  proper 
emergency,  but  for  year  after  year.  It  is  incalculable,  indeterminable. 

^  It  may  be  said  that  an  historian  has  no  business  to  be  charitable  qua  historian. 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  personally  expedient — for  conceivable  reasons. 
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Greek  games,  including  literary  contests  (A7in.  14.20.1,  with  which  cf. 
Suetonius,  Nero  12),  Greek  dress  (Ann.  14.21.8).  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  excited  the  ire  of  a  Juvenal  as  well ;  Tacitus  may  have  read, 
and  would  certainly  liave  enjoyed,  the  castigation  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
third  Satire.  When  one  considers  the  sheer  amount  of  space  given  to  the 
recording  of  Nero's  affectation  of  things  Greek,  some  of  which  was  per- 
haps more  sincere  than  that  word  suggests,  as  compared  with  the  space 
given  to  Nero's  essential  criminality  in  the  pitiful  life  and  atrocious 
death  of  the  neglected  Octavia,  it  is  excusable  to  suppose  that  Tacitus 
really  judged  the  former  as  bad  as  the  latter;  it  is  laughable,  for  us  any- 
way, to  see  what  Juvenal,  that  busy  denouncer  of  "sin,"  really  considers 
it  to  be.  It  is  rather  small,  too,  of  Tacitus  to  attach  to  his  description  of 
"Nero  presenting  himself  on  the  stage  and  checking  his  note  with  the 
musicians  beside  him,"  this  stab:  "Burrus  was  also  there,  distressed, 
yet— applauding."  Dio  Cassius  (61.20.3)  includes  Seneca,  of  course,  in 
the  same  humiliation,  but  one  may  guess  that  Seneca  was  conveniently 
"indisposed"  on  that  occasion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Burrus  was  there 
because  he  was  militarily  concerned ;  a  whole  cohort,  with  its  centurions 
and  its  tribunes,  was  on  duty  that  night,  and  the  occasion  was— unusual. 

5)  If  Tacitus  had  not  exactly  what  could  be  called  a  prejudice  against 
economic  and  constitutional  history,  it  is  clear  that  on  the  whole  his 
heart  is  not  in  it.  Had  he  adequately  understood  the  vast  financial  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  management  of  the  empire,  especially  with  two 
treasuries  working  sometimes  very  much  at  cross-purposes,  he  surely 
would  have  had  something  appreciative  to  say  about  the  services  of  the 
imperial  freedmen  who  supplied  capable  management  at  a  time  when 
Koman  senators  were,  even  if  able,  unwilling  to  supply  it  as  servants  of 
the  Caesar.  Also  he  would  have  seen  and  reported  the  efforts  of  Seneca 
to  put  system  into  the  government  of  the  empire,  efforts  which  occupied 
so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  and  for  a  time  promised  so  fair.  But,  to 
be  sure,  Seneca  was  a  Spaniard  born,  no  matter  how  long  he  had  lived 
in  the  city,  and  really,  those  foreigners .  . .  !  Altogether  too  expert  in 
business,  both  their  own  and  other  people's.  And  after  all,  are  these 
things  properly  the  occupation  of  gentlemen  ? 

The  considerations  which  have  been  advanced  in  this  chapter  of  pro- 
legomena are  nothing  new,  although  it  is  possible  that  we  have  put  some 
constructions  upon  them  which  can  be  called  at  least  less  usual.  The 
purpose,  however,  in  collecting  them  has  certainly  not  been  to  winnow 
old  chaff  for  the  few  extra  grains  that  might  thus  be  harvested ;  it  has 
been  rather  to  prepare  ourselves  in  spirit  for  dealing  with  the  material 
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of  the  next  four  chapters.  In  them  we  are  going  {sine  ira  et  studio,  let  us 
hope)  to  examme  what  Tacitus  has  to  say  about  Seneca,  or  forbears  from 
saying.  It  is  information  we  want,  and  so  we  must  not  approach  our 
source  in  hostility  (ira),  but  no  more  should  we  assume  the  almost  credu- 
lous attitude  of  so  many  Tacitean  commentators  and  scholars  and  cry 
triumphantly  as  against  any  criticism  offered  or  any  doubt  suggested  in 
good  faith,  Ipse  dixit,  "but  the  Master  has  said."  That  sort  of  thing 
should  of  itself  explain  the  intention  in  the  advance  assembling  of  what 
we  have  called  "conditioning  factors."  No  writer  has  the  mind  and  the 
capacity  for  his  task  in  the  absolute ;  he  only  approximates,  everything 
is  conditioned. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  merely  arguing  in  a  circle ;  we  detect  the 
conditioning  factors  by  studying  the  text,  and  then  we  criticize  the  state- 
ments of  the  text  under  the  light  (or  should  we  say  "shadow"  ?)  of  what 
we  call  the  conditioning  factors.  That  is  unfortunately  true  of  not  a 
little  of  our  study  about  ancient  authorities ;  too  often  we  have  no  check 
material  lying  outside  their  particular  works.  However,  we  must  not  let 
that  constitute  an  excuse  for  attempting  nothing  in  the  way  of  getting 
a  reasonable  and  balanced  story;  let  us  try  to  assume  tlie  attitude  of 
Aristotle's  phronimos,  "the  reasonable  man,"  and  to  insist  that  our 
writers  are  under  some  kind  of  obligation  to  try  to  do  the  same.^ 

2'  The  view  taken  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  that  we  must  be  on  the  alert  against  condi- 
tioning factors,  receives  confirmation  in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times  for  Mav  16,  1952,  p.  321,  where  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes's  book.  The  Liberal  Angli- 
can. Idea  of  liistory,  is  under  review.  "To-day  he  (the  historiographer]  resembles  a 
surgeon  using  the  scalpel  of  analysis  upon  his  own  ancestors.  Instead  of  inquiring 
how  closely  a  historian  approached  to  the  'truth,'  he  now  asks  what  assitmptions  were 
in  the  historian's  mind  when  he  sat  down  to  write  and  how  they  moulded  his  investi- 
gations." (Italics  mine.) 


CHArTER  II 

SENECA:  REVERSES  AND  REWARDS 

"The  wise  man  will  do  even  that  whereof  he  doth  not  approve  that 
he  may  find  the  passage  thereby  to  greater  ends."^ 

Of  the  life  of  Seneca  prior  to  the  year  49  Tacitus  has  nothing  to  say,  at 
least  in  the  mutilated  Amials  we  possess,  if  we  except  his  brief  summary 
of  the  slanders  of  Suillius  (An7i.  13.42)  and  the  phrase  he  puts  in 
Seneca's  mouth  when  he  was  seeking  to  be  relieved  by  Nero  of  further 
service  to  him  as  First  Counselor  {Ann.  14.53.5) :  "Can  it  be  that  I,  of 
provincial  origin  and  equestrian  rank  only,  am  accounted  among  the  first 
figures  of  the  state  ?"  Yet  Seneca  had  passed  a  brilliant  youth  and  early 
manhood,  apart  from  some  trying  physical  and  emotional  disturbances,' 
in  the  capital,  and  it  might  well  be  thought  that  Tacitus  could  have  found 
room  for  at  least  a  rapid  sketch,  or  possibly  a  resume,  of  the  earlier 
career  of  one  who  was  destined  to  become  a  figure  of  the  first  conse- 
quence in  Roman  annals  and  indeed  in  all  history.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son— and  a  good  deal  will  be  said  about  that  in  the  sixth  chapter,^ — this 
much  emerges  at  once,  that  Tacitus  had  set  aside  all  idea  of  making  a 
brilliant  opus  oraforium  of  the  life  of  Seneca,  for  which  some  of  the 
facts  of  his  earlier  career  would  seem  to  have  afforded  fascinating  mate- 
rial, to  say  nothing  of  his  extraordinary  position  in  the  Roman  world  at 
his  zenith.'  But  of  this  more  later. 

We  plunge  then  quite  literally  in  medias  rCs  with  the  announcement 
{Aim.  12.8.3)  of  Seneca's  return  from  his  Corsican  exile  and  with  some 
concentrated  detail  about  the  engineering  of  that  return  and  the  pur- 
poses behind  that  engineering.  But  before  taking  up  our  first  direct 
reference  from  Tacitus  about  Seneca  let  us  turn  aside  to  discuss  the  exile 
itself  in  one  or  two  details.* 

Seneca,  after  beginning  a  normal  political  career  and  earning  an  entry 
into  the  senate,  gained  the  acute  ill-will  of  Gains  (Caligula)  through 

^  This  dictum  of  practical  conduct  is  quoted  from  Seneca  by  Lactantius,  Insiitii- 
tiones  Divinae  3.15.  It  is  classified  among  the  fragmenta  of  the  Exhortationes  by 
Friedrich  Haase  in  his  L.  Annaei  Senecae  quae  supersunt  (Leipzig:  Teubner,  1872), 
Vol.  3,  p.  432. 

^  See,  e.g.,  Seneca,  EM  54.1-3  (physical);  78.1-4  (combination  of  physical  and 
psychic). 

"*  Pliny  the  Elder,  NH  14.4.51 :  princeps  turn  eruditorum  nc  pofentia.  Since  Tacitus 
obviously  did  not  pick  out  such  a  subject  for  first-class  treatment,  there  nmst  be  an 
explanation.  To  find  out  what  was  the  road  block  is  our  ])resent  endeavor. 

*  For  a  complete  examination  of  the  whole  affair,  cf .  Rene  Waltz,  Vie  de  Seneque 
(Paris,  1909),  chap,  v,  pp.  80-97.  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  profound  obliga- 
tion to  this  liiography,  so  searching  and  so  calm ;  yet  it  never  gets  near  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  mystery  hinted  at  in  note  3  preceding. 

[285  ] 
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the  brilliance  of  his  oratorical  powers,  with  which  that  emperor  had 
occasion  to  become  acquainted  in  various  intra  domum  cases,  private 
hearings,  as  it  were,  before  the  prince  as  personal  and  supreme  judge, 
and  in  judicial  proceedings  before  the  senate.  He  was  not  slow  in  com- 
prehending the  deadly  peril  in  which  he  stood,^  and  withdrew  from 
public  life,  including,  of  course,  participation  in  senatorial  debates.  But 
even  his  frank  acceptance  of  this  reverse  in  his  career  was  not  to  save 
him  from  one  yet  more  terrible ;  an  execution  at  least  ends  all,  but  an 
exile— ah,  who  can  say  ?  Gains  had  intended  the  former ;  but,  as  it  turned 
out,  scarcely  was  Claudius'  reign  begun  when  Seneca  was  haled  before 
the  senate  on  a  charge  of  adultery  with  Julia,  sister  of  Caligula  and 
niece  of  Claudius.  The  person  at  the  back  of  this  was  precisely  the  same 
who  was  causing  Julia's  prosecution  on  a  like  charge,  the  incredibly 
beautiful  but  utterly  amoral  INIessalina,  the  empress.' 

The  circumstances  look  like  this  in  the  light  of  what  common  sense 
there  may  be  in  them.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  an  imperial  princess, 
Julia  Livilla,  a  young  woman  of  twenty-three,  very  charming,  too  much 
so  for  her  own  safety  when  a  Messalina  was  in  the  ofSng ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  brilliant  ex-pleader  and  now  practicing  philosopher 
in  the  Neo-Stoic  manner,  Seneca,  arrived  at  the  age  of  about  forty-five. 
It  has  been  and  still  is  a  common  enough  situation,  the  middle-aged  man 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  justly  earned  reputation  for  brilliancy  in  private 
conversation,  all  the  more  so  with  the  opportunities  of  public  speech 
now  denied  him,^  himself  well  past  the  bloom  of  youth  but  capable  of 
admiring  it  in  another,  especially  if  that  other  is  a  woman.  Let  anyone 
who  knows  life  at  all  reflect  on  the  number  of  middle-aged  men  of  wealth 
and  distinction  who  marry  girls  barely  half  their  age.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  man ;  then  there  is  the  young  woman,  inevitably  flattered  by  the 
attentions  of  this  brilliant  and  distinguished  homme  d'etat,  no  doubt 
as  perfect  in  manners  as  interesting  in  talk  and  cultivated  in  language. 
How  far  this  will  carry  them  both  is  often  a  matter  of  circumstance  and 
opportunity ;  almost  invariably  it  affords  room  for  conjecture  that  the 
relation  has  been  something  more  than  just  friendship.  In  high  society 
all  such  "affairs"  are  tasty  morsels  to  roll  under  gossiping  tongues;  the 
worst  construction  put  upon  them  carries  with  it  the  guarantee  of  its 
own  acceptability.  One  may  guess  that  Seneca  had  been  something  less 

°  Dio  Cassius  59.19.7-8:  "he  missed  destruction  by  an  eyelash." 

"  Idem,  60.8.5.  The  suggestion  here  is  that  the  charge  was  trumped  up.  The  passage 

61.10  differs  radically,  but  what  is  that  to  Dio? 

'  I  think  we  may  assume  that  Gaius'  embargo  on  Seneca's  advoc^icy  would  scarcely 

have  been  reviewed  as  yet  by  Claudius,  none  too  sure  of  his  still  dubious  position. 
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than  watchful  in  keeping  an  eye  on  Messalina,  in  failing  to  humor  and 
to  cultivate  her,  but  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility  to  conduct  a  satisfactory  conversation  with  Messalina,  whose 
fields  of  interest  were  strictly  limited.  The  correct  verdict  to  return  in 
the  case  against  Seneca  for  adultery  is,  "Not  proven."  If  there  was  guilt 
there,  it  was  not  guilt  which  was  provocative  of  any  shock  to  Roman 
society  of  the  Early  Principate,  any  more  than  in  Restoration  England 
or  the  England  of  the  Regency ;  the  only  serious  breach  of  etiquette  was 
to  be  caught  in  flagrante  delicto.  It  was  a  grave  lack  of  discretion  on 
Seneca's  part  to  have  had  any  kind  of  private  conference  with  Julia 
Livilla.  The  only  other  person  who  did  that  was  the  emperor,  and  he 
always  made  sure  that  it  was  an  entretien  a  deux  strictly."  Claudius 
could  hardly  be  proceeded  against  for  an  attentat  contre  les  moeurs,  but 
Julia  could,  and  Seneca  could.  And  both  were. 

It  is  not  within  the  range  of  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  long  eight 
years  of  exile  in  Corsica ;  it  was  a  place  which  had  no  charms  for  Seneca, 
no  matter  how  golden  the  glow  under  which  it  is  now  pictured  for  le 
tourisme  international.  It  may  be  suspected  that  most  moderns  who 
make  the  trip  thither  are  victims  of  the  atavistic  primitiveness  which  is 
sold  so  easily  to  the  sophisticated  globe-trotters  of  today ;  the  ancient 
Roman  had  no  delusions  about  the  attractiveness  of  a  spot  lacking  in  the 
amenities  of  civilized  life.  The  manner  in  which  Seneca  faced  the  exile 
inflicted  on  him  has  been  admirably  narrated,  with  full  documentation, 
by  Waltz  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  his  Vie  de  Seneque;  part 
of  this  is  reconstruction  based  on  hints  in  Seneca's  writings,  but  it  is 
reasonable  reconstruction.  In  the  end,  as  is  generally  agreed,  Seneca 
collapsed  into  a  state  wherein  he  was  almost  ready  to  do  or  to  say  any- 
thing that  offered  a  prospect  of  relief.  Out  of  this  emerged,  according  to 
the  general  view,  the  ad  Polyhium  de  Consolatione.  It  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  having  been  penned  in  the  very  abyss  of  moral  humiliation. 

The  hounds  who  are  forever  on  the  tracks  of  Seneca,  finishing,  they 
feel,  a  task  which  for  some  reason  Tacitus  left  curiously  incomplete, 
always  gather  triumphantly  at  this  point  around  the  poor  fox  they  think 
they  have  run  to  earth,  licking  their  chops  anticipatively  of  the  "kill" ; 
but  he  eludes  them  strangely  (so  they  must  feel  in  their  more  humane 
and  saner  moments)  to  become  presently  the  First  Minister  of  the  ruler 
of  the  world.  Nor  does  what  he  wrote  to  Polybius  the  freedman  seem  to 

« Cf .  Dio  Cassius  60.8.5.  It  may  be  false,  as  so  much  in  Dio  palpably  is,  but  Messa- 
lina knew,  as  who  did  not,  the  shameful  things  that  Caligula  had  inflicted  on  all  his 
sisters.  Was  tliere  any  reason  to  think  that  the  oversexed  Claudius  would  be  more 
discreet  with  an  attractive  niece? 
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have  militated  in  any  way  against  his  hearty  reception  in  Rome  again, 
and  hence  I  have  always  suspected  that  we  of  the  modem  world  have 
missed  the  point  in  the  ad  Polyhium:  that  it  was  really  a  marvelous  piece 
of  satire  and  served  to  provide  great  secret  amusement  among  the  so- 
phisticated and  initiated  litterati  of  the  capital."  In  any  event,  absolute 
moral  grandeur  was  as  rare  in  Rome  in  47  as  at  any  time  in  history;  but 
let  us  cast  no  stones  in  the  direction  of  that  city  at  that  date,  for  fear 
some  of  them  might  ricochet  among  the  glass  houses  of  modern  states- 
manship— the  intimate  biographies  being  published  in  our  day  with  a 
curious  abandon  tend  to  confirm  that  Suspicion.  Perhaps  a  dozen 
names — that  may  be  an  exaggeration — in  known  history  have  main- 
tained a  uniform  moral  grandeur  in  high  places ;  the  atmosphere  is  very 
cold,  almost  preterhuman,  at  those  elevations. 

Seneca's  exile  ended  soon  after  the  fantastic  death  of  the  incredible 
Messalina ;  on  the  subject  of  his  return  Tacitus  has  something  clear  to 
say,  and  very  clearly  said  it  is,  in  Ann.  12.8.3.  The  recall  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  Agrippina,  the  niece-wife  of  Claudius,  who  had  shown  her 
uncle-husband  that  the  laws  against  incest  are  not  binding  on  princes ; 
this  remarkable  discovery  was  met  at  Rome  with  a  general  sneer.^"  Sev- 
eral reasons  are  given  for  the  recall :  ( 1 )  Agrippina  did  not  wish  to  be 
celebrated  for  the  performance  of  evil  actions  only;  (2)  she  thought 
that  the  move  would  take  well  with  the  public  by  reason  of  the  high 
distinction  attaching  to  Seneca's  literary  productions  (studia)  ;  (3) 
she  wanted  Seneca  as  a  tutor  for  her  son  by  a  previous  marriage,  Domi- 
tius;  (4)  she  was  anxious  that  "they" — the  verb  is  plural  and  refers  to 
the  "queen's  party,"  of  course — "might  avail  themselves  of  his  counsels 
as  they  hopefully  anticipated  sovereign  power."" 

In  the  passage  which  has  just  been  summarized  it  was  made  clear  that 
the  "queen's  party"  wanted  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  Seneca  for  advice  in 
moving  toward  dominaiio ;  evidently,  even  after  his  Corsican  experience, 
he  was  no  mere  reed  to  lean  upon.  It  is  frequently  forgotten  that  Seneca, 
besides  being  a  philosopher  and  stylist,  was  an  astute  man  of  business. 

"  I  have  discussed  at  length,  and  I  believe  with  some  success,  the  possil)ility  that 
the  ad  Polyhium  is  a  document  just  as  readily  interpretahle  as  bitter  satire  while 
commonly  represented  as  servile  ajipeal.  Cf.  "Seneca's  ad  Polybium  de  Consolatione: 
A  Reap])raisal,"  Traiisarfions  of  the  Boifal  Socicti/  of  Canada,  Third  Series,  Sec.  II, 
Vol.  XXXVI  (Ottawa,  194.3),  i)p.  33-55.  The  sophisticated  of  Caesarian  Rome  may 
have  been  smarter  in  penetrating  these  things  than  some  modern  men  of  letters. 

^^  Ann.  12.8.2:  "everybody  got  a  good  laugh  out  of  the  fact  that  the  proceedings 
and  penalties  against  incest  became  a  subject  of  intense  researcli  at  precisely  that 
time." 

^'  The  ground  is  well  covered  in  short,  succinct  phrases  and  clauses;  this  is  a  happy 
example  of  appropriate  compression. 
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His  political  post  witli  the  Agrippina  machine  is  a  practorsliip  ;  his  court 
post  is  that  of  tutor  to  a  very  highly  placed  young  person,  Agrij)piiia's 
son  by  an  earlier  marriage,  as  noted  above,  a  conceivable  heir  to  the 
throne  if  this  and  if  that  could  be  made  to  happen.  No  restraints  appear 
to  have  been  laid  upon  Seneca  in  his  tutorial  functions,  other  than  tlie 
prohibition  against  trying  to  make  a  philosopher  out  of  his  pupil  and 
thus  bringing  to  pass  the  dream  of  the  "philosopher-king."  Philosophy, 
Agrippina  held,  was  not  a  suitable  subject  for  a  person  who  might— so 
strange  are  the  ways  of  fate— become  even  emperor.'"  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  believe  that  some  of  Seneca's  philosophy,  formally 
anyway,  did  not  rub  off  in  his  contact  with  the  young  man,  even  if  precise 
instruction  was  vetoed. 

The  charge  made  by  Suetonius  {Nero  52),  that  Seneca  of  set  design 
kept  Nero  from  the  study  of  the  classic  orators  in  order  that  he  might 
hold  him  lingering  delightedly  upon  his  own  productions,  need  not  be 
taken  too  seriously ;  we  know  that  the  young  men  of  the  period  were  mad 
about  Seneca's  style  in  any  event."  Nero  leaned  toward  I'art  nouveau  in 
poetry — Persius  was  his  friend,  and  Lucan^ — and  had  some  facility  in 
it ;  what  he  put  forth  over  his  own  name,  so  to  speak,  was  his  own,  not 
pickings  and  stealings  from  othei*s.  Suetonius,  rummaging  in  the  im- 
perial archives,  had  seen  original  manuscripts  of  Nero's  verse  exhibiting 
signs  of  hard  revision.  He  would  not  improbably  be  attracted,  intcj-  alia, 
by  the  highly  rhythmic  qualities  of  the  Senecan  clausulae.  In  the  field 
of  art  as  generally  understood  he  seems  to  have  had  some  skill,  being  a 
bit  of  a  painter  and  a  sculptor  as  well.  In  other  words,  Nero  represented 
a  new  type  of  intellectual  interest,  probably  not  without  some  approval 
by  Seneca;  we  do  not  need  to  waste  time  speculating  on  the  horror  of 
Tacitus  at  such  non-Roman  proceedings.  They  are,  of  course,  related  to 
the  Greek  contests  in  literature  and  lyre-playing  which  the  future  em- 
peror was  to  set  up  in  the  very  omphalos  of  crusted  conservatism.  That 
we  learn  these  interesting  facts  from  Suetonius  only  and  from  Tacitus 
not  at  all  will  acquire  some  significance  in  our  sixth  chapter. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  think  of 
Seneca  as  director  of  the  studies  of  the  young  Domitius,  soon  to  be  known 

^'  Impcratiirn  is  the  word  in  Suetonius,  Nero  52.  This  passage  also  covers  very  in- 
terestingly tlic  other  points  about  Nero's  program  of  studies  under  Seneca;  we  shall 
be  dealing  with  tliem  in  what  follows. 

"  Quintilian,  I?ist.  Orat.  10.1.125:  turn  autem  solns  hie  fere  in  manihus  adulescen- 
tium  fuit.  It  is  always  very  disturbing  for  the  professor  of  literature,  with  his  exact 
prescription  of  authors,  to  find  that  the  young  people  in  his  classes  have  gone  a-whor- 
ing  after  strange  gods.  The  American  scene  is  full  of  such  agonizing  (professorially 
speaking)  experiences  at  the  present  moment. 
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as  Nero,  and  not  as  an  actual  teacher  except  in  the  field  of  eloquentia, 
where  the  personal  touch  of  the  princeps  eruditorum  would  be  precious. 
Seneca's  formal  position  was,  no  doubt,  magister  DomitH  disciplinae, 
with  a  small  faculty  under  him.  This  gave  him  definite  and  somewhat 
intimate  standing  in  the  "queen's  party";  he  was  not  left  to  appear 
simply  as  a  hanger-on.  As  to  what  could  happen  to  mere  professors  who 
were  not  directors  of  studies  and  thus  people  of  importance,  we  get  a 
clear  insight  from  Ann.  12.41.8:  "Claudius  .  . .  punished  [on  the  basis 
of  certain  charges  made  by  Agrippina]  with  banishment  or  death  all 
the  best  instructors  of  his  son  [Britannicus]  and  set  persons  appointed 
by  his  stepmother  to  have  the  care  of  him."  These  unfortunates  were 
working  in  the  interests  of  another  palace  clique."  It  is  worth  while 
calling  attention  to  these  matters,  because  some  people  misunderstand 
the  high  dignity  attaching  to  Seneca  in  his  "directoral"  relations  with 
Nero ;  they  seem  to  think  of  him  as  a  sort  of  rcpetiteur,  never  reflecting 
how  incongruous  that  would  be  with  Seneca's  premier  position  in  the 
field  of  letters  and  with  his  recall  from  Corsica  to  serve,  in  part  at  least, 
as  a  political  confidant  and  expert. 

To  the  open  practice  of  that  career  which  had  been  quietly  followed 
from  49  to  54,  at  least  so  far  as  Tacitus  has  anything  to  tell  us,  he  ad- 
vanced firmly  when  Nero  mounted  the  throne  {Ann.  13.2.2-3).  "Re- 
course would  have  been  had  [by  Agrippina  and  some  of  her  close 
associates]  to  yet  further  murders  had  not  Afranius  Burrus  and  An- 
naeus  Seneca  blocked  the  way.  These  two  guided  the  young  sovereign 
and,  with  a  unity  rare  indeed  where  power  is  shared,  exercised  an  equal 
influence  though  on  the  basis  of  different  qualities.  Burrus  displayed 
the  soldier's  idea  of  a  stern  discipline  sternly  enforced,  while  Seneca, 
as  he  gave  instruction  in  literary  style,  maintained  a  genial  social  man- 
ner of  a  perfectly  dignified  kind.  Thus  they  rendered  one  another  mutual 
aid,  the  more  readily  to  hold  in  check  the  frail  youth  of  the  prince  by 
indulgences  they  had  agreed  to  tolerate  if  he  rejected  virtue.  Both  of 
them  waged  a  struggle  against  the  bold  assertiveness  of  Agrippina." 
Such  is  the  introduction  Tacitus  affords  us  to  that  singularly  effective 
combination  which  for  several  years  extracted  from  dubious  circum- 
stances an  exceedingly  able  type  of  government. 

The  qualities  mentioned  as  found  in  Burrus  and  Seneca  are  put  for- 
ward in  the  light  of  their  relation  to  Nero,  not  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Burrus  dealt  with  the  young  prince  in  blunt  soldierly  fashion ; 
his  dealings  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  treasonable  plot  set  up 

"  Only  the  "legitimate  heir's  party,"  i.e.,  those  grouped  around  Britannicus,  are 
cheered  by  a  lucid  interval  in  Claudius'  thinking. 
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by  Agrippina  (Ann.  13.19-21)  are  distinctly  of  that  stamp,  as  where 
(Ann.  13.20  fin.)  he  tells  Nero  flatly  that  "anybody,  no  matter  who  that 
may  be,  to  say  nothing  of  a  mother  [charged  with  a  grave  crime  by  her 
son],  must  be  given  the  right  to  offer  a  defense;  her  accusers  had  not 
presented  their  evidence  in  person ;  it  was  just  one  man's  report,  emanat- 
ing from  a  hostile  family  at  that ;  Nero  had  better  reflect  that  the  shades 
of  night  and  a  protracted  dinner  party,  and  the  whole  setting,  in  fact, 
leaned  in  the  direction  of  rash  action  based  on  no  real  knowledge."  That 
is  extremely  frank  talk,  almost  rough,  admirably  in  character.  In  like 
manner  when  Nero  peevishly  discussed  getting  rid  of  Octavia  by  divorce, 
Burrus  said,  with  the  same  engaging  frankness:  "Divorce  her  if  you  will, 
but  give  her  back  her  dowry,"  implying  that  Nero  had,  so  to  speak, 
married  the  imperium  in  marrying  Octavia,  Claudius'  daughter.  He 
tells  the  petulant  prince:  "Get  rid  of  her  by  divorce  if  you  will,  but 
remember  there's  a  law  about  the  settlement  of  property  rights  in  such  a 
case,  and  you  well  know  what  I  mean  by  property  in  this  instance.'"' 

Seneca  in  relation  to  the  newly  created  emperor  evidently  continued 
in  the  capacity  of  chief  adviser  in  eloquentia,  of  which  he  provided  the 
rules  and  principles  (praecepta:  Ann.  13.2.2) ;  the  apprenticeship  was 
far  from  over.  What  he  supplied  beyond  that  was  an  inestimably  val- 
uable quality,  "the  social  manners  of  the  great  gentleman  (comitas 
honesta)."  It  is  curious  and  rather  depressing  to  observe  how  seldom  a 
commentator  on  Seneca  succeeds  in  recalling  that  Tacitus  gives  Seneca 
full  credit  for  the  possession  of  that  marvelous  endowment." 

One  other  point  may  be  registered  here.  Burrus  was  a  nominee  of 
Agrippina  (Ann.  12.42.2)  ;  she  succeeded  in  persuading  Claudius  to 
concentrate  authority  over  the  praetorian  cohorts  in  the  hands  of  Burrus 
and  Burrus  alone,  "a  soldier  with  a  distinguished  military  record  [and 
thus,  conceivably,  minded  to  be  independent]  but  quite  conscious  of  the 
source  of  his  promotion,  namely,  the  insistence  of  Agrippina."  Seneca 
likewise  owed  the  compensation  of  his  great  reverse  to  Agrippina,  as 
we  have  seen.  But  while  both  of  these  men  were  in  this  way,  after  a 

1^  Cf .  for  this  incident  Dio  Cassius  62.13.1-2. 

"G.  G.  Ramsay,  The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  English  translation  (London:  Murray, 
1904  and  1909),  Vol.  II,  p.  120,  footnote,  interprets  the  phrase  honesta  comitate  ?ls 
follows:  "a  system  of  indulgence  which  was  honesta,  i.e.,  not  to  be  condemned  as  in- 
consistent with  virtue  but  pardonable  in  the  circumstances."  But  it  seems  to  me  quite 
clear  that  the  reader  would  naturally  take  everything  from  Burrus  .  .  .  honesta  as 
explanatory  of  diversa  arte  ex  aequo  pollebant,  and  treat  all  that  follows  honesta 
as  a  quite  separate  i,dea,  loosely  tied  to  what  precedes  by  iuvantes,  which  might  far 
better  have  been  written  iuvabant,  with  a  semicolon  after  honesta.  Frankly,  the 
writing  is  not  very  good;  this  will  happen  not  infrequently  in  Tacitus.  It  is  not  very 
good  from  the  standpoint  of  a  person  who  approves  the  conjunctive  style;  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  disjunctive  is  probably  not  troubled. 
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fashion,  related  to  Agrippina  in  a  manner  which  some  people  appear 
to  consider  all-binding,  we  must  remember,  as  they  of  course  well  under- 
stood, that  she  regarded  them  as  merely  tools  toward  the  fashioning  of 
her  ends;  there  was  no  basic  friendship  there,  no  idem  velle,  no  idem 
nolle.  Burrus  and  Seneca  knew  by  the  opening  of  Nero's  reign  that 
politically  she  was  a  dangerous  woman,  and  joined  hands  now,  on  the 
basis  of  that  common  knowledge,  to  combat  her  designs.  How  far  they 
were  willing  to  go  in  their  opposition  will  turn  up  in  due  course  for 
consideration  {Ann.  14.7.2.)" 

There  was  immediate  need  that  some  of  the  praecepta  eloquentiae 
be  given  a  public  airing  through  appearances  of  the  young  prince.  First 
of  all,  Nero  was  introduced  in  a  new  capacity  by  Burrus  to  the  company 
of  praetorians  on  palace  duty  the  night  of  Claudius'  death ;  this  was  not 
a  complete  success,  as  there  were  some  doubts  aired  about  the  avail- 
ability of  Britannicus,  and  some  awkward  questions  asked  {Ann. 
12.69.1-2) .  Agi'ippina,  however,  kept  Britannicus  in  the  background  by 
a  well-simulated  show  of  stepmotherly  concern ;  the  girls  also,  Octavia 
and  Antonia,  his  sisters,  were  shoved  into  a  modest  concealment  from 
public  gaze  {Ann.  12.68.2-3).  But  Nero  had  to  say  something  when  he 
was  presented  to  the  full  parade  of  the  praetorians  at  their  camp,  and 
for  this  contingency  Seneca  had  a  few  appropriate  remarks  ready.  Nero 
"improved  the  occasion"  by  repeating  those  "thoughts  befitting  the 
emergency"  {congruentia  tcmpori:  Ann.  12.69.3).  These  he  capped  by 
an  item  his  stepfather  had  introduced  into  Caesarian  practice  thirteen 
years  before ;  he  promised  a  sizable  donative.  Tacitus  says  that  "resolu- 
tions of  the  senate  followed  upon  the  decision  of  the  soldiery,"  and  it 
may  be  that  Dio  Cassius  is  correct  in  saying  that  Nero  proceeded  from 
the  praetorian  camp  more  or  less  directly  to  the  senate,  hurriedly  con- 

'•  There  is  no  mention  in  Tacitns  of  Seneca's  part,  if  any,  in  the  assassination  of 
Claudius  (Ann.  12.64-69).  It  seems  fairly  obvious  that  if  Tacitus  had  had  anything 
dependable  to  report  which  would  have  involved  Seneca  in  this  sorry  business,  he 
would  scarcely,  as  historian,  have  suppressed  it;  he  is  not  committed  to  a  defense  or 
whitewashing  of  Seneca. 

One  must,  of  course,  presume  that  Seneca  can  hardly  have  gone  along  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  jtrojected  coup;  he  was  too  high  in  the  "queen's  party"  not  to 
have  guessed,  at  least,  what  was  being  planned.  But  he  found  no  occasion  to  interfere, 
even  granting  that  he  had  seen  any  reason  to  do  so.  The  latter  is  improbable.  He 
despised  Claudius  intellectually  as  being  a  buffoon ;  he  hated  him  as  the  compounder 
of  a  felony  directed  against  himself,  something  which  Tacitus  uncpialifiedly  calls  an 
inivria  (Ann.  12.8.3).  Now  an  iniuria  done  a  Roman  was  an  assault  on  his  di(/nit(is, 
and  requital  for  that  allowed  large  measures  of  reprisal.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine, 
in  that  connection,  Caesar's  statement  at  the  opening  of  the  Bellum  Civile. 

Similarly,  it  must  be  regarded  as  improbable  that  Seneca  was  able  to  rise  above 
indifference,  in  some  degree  or  other,  probably  more  rather  than  less,  to  the  fate  of 
Britannicus,  the  child  of  Messalina  who  had  engineered  his  dreadful  reverse,  and  of 
Claudius,  prince  of  amnesiasts. 
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veiled  no  doubt,  and  repeated  before  it  mutatis  mutandis  what  he  had 
said  to  the  soldiers/** 

Quickly  after  this  came  the  laudatio  funehris;  it  was  a  matter  of  fam- 
ily pride  among  the  Romans  that  this  should  be  delivered  over  the  bier 
of  the  departed  by  a  close  relative.  For  that  reason  is  was  the  appropriate 
thing  for  Nero  to  have  taken  in  hand.  It  has  been  urged  by  Carlo  Pascal 
that  the  laudatio  was  so  essentially  a  family  matter  that  it  must  be 
credited  to  Nero  himself  and  that  Tacitus  is  mistaken  in  attributing  its 
composition  to  Seneca."'  But  the  attribution  in  Ann.  13.3.2  is  too  specific 
and  accompanied  by  observations  too  pointed  to  admit  of  error.  While 
Pascal  is  quite  right  in  his  main  contention  about  the  funehris,  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  Nero's  education  are  such  as  to  make  this  speci- 
men, delivered  at  this  particular  point  in  time,  just  what  Tacitus  says 
it  was. 

All  went  well  for  a  time ;  while  the  traditional  glories  of  the  Claudian 
house,  its  consulates,  its  triumphs,  were  being  recounted,  "he  kept  his 
grip  on  the  subject  seriously,  and  so  did  his  audience"  {intentus  ipse 
et  ceteri:  Ann.  13.3.1).  The  second  division,  relating  to  Claudius'  learn- 
ing and  literary  achievements  and  also  to  the  general  success  of  his  for- 
eign policy,  was  heard  with  attention.  But  when  he  began  to  speak  of  his 
"foresight"  and  his  "intelligence,"  no  one  could  control  himself,  and 
that  included  Nero  as  well  as  the  rest;  they  had  all  been  serious  to- 
gether up  to  that  point,  but  this  last  was  too  much ;  nemo  corresponds 
negatively  to  the  intentus  ipse  et  ceteri  immediately  preceding.  The 
amusement  was  all-inclusive ;  Seneca  had,  rhetorically,  done  as  well  by 
this  part  of  the  funehris  as  by  the  two  preceding  parts,  but  the  facts  in 
the  third  section  of  the  speech  could  not  be  adequately  covered  by  the 
multum  cultus  that  Seneca  threw  into  it.  Nobody  could  have  done  any 
better;  "Seneca  was  a  man  of  great  distinction,  he  possessed  a  charming 
[literary]  talent,  and  he  could  serve  up  the  kind  of  thing  that  an  audi- 
ence in  those  days  enjoyed."^ 

^'*  Dio  Cassius  61.3.1.  Nero  was  now  seventeen  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  student 
of  eloquenlia  with  Seneca  for  something  like  five  years.  He  would  be  quite  capable, 
one  would  guess,  after  a  few  hints  dropped  on  the  way  from  the  one  locality  to  the 
other,  of  omitting  what  was  no  longer  suitable  and  inserting  what  was  required.  After 
all,  Nero  was  not  unfamiliar  with  senate  style  and  procedure  (Ann.  12.58),  and  had 
come  off  pretty  well  in  certain  exhibition  speeches  there;  according  to  Tacitus,  he 
spoke  "with  an  easy  flow"  (faciinde). 

^^  Carlo  Pascal,  Seneca  (Catania,  1906).  This  is  a  series  of  short  essays  giving 
unconventional  points  of  view  on  Seuecan  problems;  possibly  extreme,  but  in  any 
event  suggestive. 

""  Ramsay's  comment  at  this  point  (Ann.  13.3.2)  is  palpably  absurd  when  he  says: 
"The  contemptuous  irony  of  these  words  is  unmistakable."  But  what  follows  is  sig- 
nificant: "On  the  whole  Tacitus  is  singularly  reticent  on  the  failings  of  Seneca." 
Perhaps  he  was  not  as  well  informed  about  them  as  our  "Victorian"  critics. 
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It  now  remained  for  the  partners  to  have  Nero  reveal  before  the 
senate,  convened  as  a  business  body  and  not  as  a  group  of  official  mourn- 
ers of  one  sovereign  and  welcomers  of  another,  his  future  policy  in 
government.  This  is  given  in  precis  in  Ann.  13.4;  it  is  the  statement  of 
a  return  to  a  sort  of  constitutional  monarchy."'  The  senate,  with  less 
exaggerated  compliment  than  it  often  displayed,  ordered  the  pronounce- 
ment to  be  engraved  on  a  silver  tablet  and  read  annually  at  the  time  of 
the  entering  into  office  of  the  consules  ordinarii — no  small  praise  for  its 
author ;  everybody  assumed  that  the  language  was  Seneca's  and  that  the 
policy  set  forth  was  fully  concurred  in  by  Burrus.  That  the  young  em- 
peror was  in  agreement  with  its  terms,  one  could  at  least  hope;  that 
Agrippina  considered  it  a  shocking  derogation  of  power  in  the  Caesar, 
all  who  knew  the  woman  were  assured. 

Briefly  its  promises  were  these,  and  they  deserve  recital  here  because 
Tacitus  gives  us  the  start  of  the  new  regime  and  thereafter  tells  us  very 
little  of  its  operations,  being  more  concerned  in  citing  the  theatricals 
of  history,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  see  later:  (1)  Private  (iyitra 
domum)  trials,  by  multiplying  which  Claudius  had  trespassed  on  the 
established  functions  of  every  kind  of  court  of  justice,  were  to  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  on  the  ground  that  such  courts — practically  Star 
Chambers — were  peculiarly  liable  to  fear  and  favor.  (2)  The  private 
establishment  of  the  Caesar  and  that  of  the  state  were  to  be  defined  and 
kept  separate,  the  one  from  the  other ;  this  must  have  been  received  as 
a  promise  that  the  great  freedmen  should  no  longer,  in  virtue  of  their 
powers  as  household  officers  of  the  sovereign,  claim  to  be  functionaries 
of  the  state  as  well.  (3)  The  differentiation  between  the  imperial  prov- 
inces on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  Italy  and  the  senatorial  prov- 
inces, was  to  be  definitely  maintained ;  the  consuls  would  arrange  for 
hearings  before  the  senate  of  appeals  arising  in  their  jurisdictional 
sphere,  and  the  Caesar  would  administer  as  imperator  the  provinces 
which  were  on  a  military  footing.  No  doubt,  as  Suetonius  says  (Nero 
10),  all  this  was  merely  a  promise  to  rule  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  Augustus  (ex  Augusti  praescripto),  but  even  if  that 
were  not  defined  with  perfect  specificity,  what  was  said  sounded  no 

^  Henderson,  Life  and  Principate  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  p.  54:  "a  speech  which  in 
its  importance  for  Eoman  constitutional  history  is  hardly  exceeded  in  interest  in 
Latin  literature."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Nero  in  his  opening  remarks  "emphasized 
the  advice  and  the  examples  wliich  he  had  to  provide  guidance  in  administering  the 
empire  as  it  should  be  administered" — obviously  a  compliment  to  Seneca.  No  one 
would  misunderstand  the  reference  to  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  them  all,  the 
man  who  was  called  to  serve  in  the  capacity  we  have  ventured  to  indicate  by  calling 
him  First  Counselor. 
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doubt  like  the  announcement  of  a  new  lieaven  and  a  new  earth  after  the 
nightmare  of  a  prineipate  like  that  of  Caligula  and  the  vagaries  and 
uncertainties  of  Claudian  experimentation.  To  Agrippina  this  must 
have  appeared  very  pitiful  indeed  beside  her  dream  of  dominatio. 

It  was  a  creditable  "king's  speech"  for  the  new  government  to  have 
put  forward,  and  most  of  the  credit  for  its  conception,  expression,  and 
subsequent  application  through  the  quinquennium  Neronis  must  go  to 
Seneca  the  statesman,  operating,  of  course,  with  an  assurance  guaran- 
teed by  the  iron  military  control  of  Burrus.  However,  with  that  said, 
there  is  this  to  be  added:  beyond  the  statement  of  a  proposal  to  return 
to  the  praescriptum  Augusti  as  a  basis  for  government  lay  the  embar- 
rassing question  of  who  was  to  wield  the  personal  authority  without 
which  the  Augustan  system  could  not  function.  A  prineipate  involves  a 
princeps ;  is  Nero  to  be  a  princeps  largely  in  name  only,  and  is  another 
to  exercise  from  behind  the  imperial  chair  the  personal  authority  of 
Caesarism  ?  Someone  obviously,  since  Nero  was  a  minor ;  but  ju.st  who  ? 
the  partnership  ?  or  the  queen  mother  ? 

For  a  terrible  reverse  an  astonishing  compensation  had  arrived.  The 
tortured  exile,  doing  little  more  in  the  latest  stages  of  his  sequestration 
than  vegetating  on  the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast  of  Corsica,  had  be- 
come, first,  the  director  of  studies  to  a  young  prince  for  whom  his  reckless 
and  ruthless  mother  w^as  hacking  a  path  to  the  throne,  and  next,  when 
the  investiture  of  that  son  with  the  imperium  was  complete,  the  First 
Counselor  to  that  prince,  ready  to  take  the  reins  of  government  adroitly 
and  effectively  in  his  hands  and  check  or  loosen  their  pull  behind  the 
figure  of  his  former  student  of  style  now  become  lord  of  the  world. 

Yet,  to  return  to  the  point  again,  it  involved  a  deadly  enmity,  that 
of  the  queen  mother.  It  is  true  that  all  Roman  tradition  would  be  against 
a  petticoat  government,  and  that  therefore  Seneca  started  with  this  ad- 
vantage. True  also  was  the  fact  that  fate  had  brought  him  a  loyal  col- 
league who  could  be  counted  on  for  that  application  of  force  at  the  right 
moment  which  is,  after  all,  the  final  resource  of  government;  but — there 
was  the  prince  himself,  an  enigma  indeed.  To  Tacitus,  no ;  he  regarded 
him  as  already  in  54  a  storehouse  of  concealed  vice  {Ann.  13.1.4) .  Actu- 
ally, of  course,  all  this  was  in  the  womb  of  fate ;  for  the  time  being  the 
compensation  was  for  Seneca  fully  as  great  as  the  reverse  had  been.  The 
action  and  the  reaction,  according  to  a  law  of  spiritual  physics,  were 
equal  and  opposite;  or  perhaps,  reversing  the  immemorial  order,  we 
should  say  opposite  and  equal. 


Chapter  III 

AGRIPPINA:  '^  MONSTROUS  REGIMENT 
OF  WOMEN" 

"It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  desert  than  with  a  conten- 
tious and  an  angry  woman."  Proverbs  21 :19 

The  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  examine  all  the  material  on  Seneca 
provided  us  by  Tacitus."  It  is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  of  this  every 
little  while.  For  the  purposes  of  this  work  it  is  not  obligator}^  to  write  a 
life  of  Agrippina^  except  so  far  as  that  life  impinged  on  Seneca's  career 
in  matters  which  Tacitus  has  chosen  to  report.  This  limits  the  range  of 
the  material  to  be  handled,  but  there  is  plenty  left. 

The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  the  struggle  for  political  power 
at  Eome  between  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  by  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  (37  a.d.),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  partnership  of  Seneca  the 
civil  administrator  and  Burrus  the  captain  of  the  Praetorian  Guard,  on 
the  other.  Caught  between  was  Nero  himself,  evidently  more  terrified  of 
his  mother  than  of  his  guardians ;  she  suffered  from  no  progressive  views 
about  bringing  up  children  to  be  themselves,  but  ruled  her  household 
as  an  absolute  monarch  his  kingdom.  It  is  true  that  Nero  was  growingly 
resentful  of  his  guardians  as  he  added  months  and  years  to  his  life  score 
without  increasing  discretion;  still,  as  long  as  these  guardians  were 
checkmating  Agrippina,  Nero,  for  sheer  self-protection  as  he  felt  it,  co- 
operated with  them.  AVhat  Seneca,  Burrus,  and  Nero  had  to  fight,  had 
to  apply  restraint  effectively  upon,  was  "the  monstrous  regiment  of 
women"  summed  up  in  this  case  in  a  single  word,  the  ferocia  ("bold, 
arrogant  spirit")  of  Agrippina;  not  just  the  spirit  of  a  schemer,  a  mis- 
tress of  intrigue  operating  through  backstairs  politics,  now  that  the 
troublesome  Claudius  was  out  of  the  way  and  her  son  was  upon  the 
throne  to  represent  her  according  to  the  good .  old  Roman  fashion 
whereby  a  woman  was  always  acted  for  in  all  transactions  by  a  male  as 
tutor,''  but  a  spirit  set  for  bold,  hard  striking,  without  hesitation  and 

'  It  seems  odd,  unless  there  is  design  behind  it,  that  Tacitus  never  refers  to  Seneca 
in  the  Dialogus.  Is  tliis  just  a  case  of  what  is  colloquially  called  "high-hatting"? 

^  Julia  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina  maior  (Ann.  12.1.3). 
Everybody  knows  the  capacity  of  her  father  and  mother  for  making  trouble;  it  was 
in  the  family. 

^  Hence  the  shock  to  Seneca  when,  at  the  reception  of  the  Armenian  ambassadors 
by  the  senate  (Ann.  13.5.3),  Agrippina  appeared  unannounced,  clearly  intending  to 
head  straight  for  the  dais  on  which  Nero  was  sitting  and  to  take  her  place  beside 
him  as  an  acknowledged  sharer  of  the  imperium  on  equal  terms.  But  Seneca  signaled 
Nero  to  leave  his  seat  immediately  and  advance  to  meet  the  interloper  on  the  floor  of 
the  house,  so  to  speak,  thus  eliminating  tlie  chance  of  open  assertion  of  equality.  The 
hearing  was,  of  course,  promptly  adjourned. 

[  296  ] 
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without  me^C3^  The  callous  slaughter  of  Junius  Silanus  {Ann.  13.1.1-3) 
and  the  equally  effective  pressure  relentlessly  applied  to  bring  about  the 
decease  of  Narcissus,  the  chief  freedman  of  the  divinized  Claudius,  were 
designed  obviously  as  the  opening  events  in  a  reign  of  terror.  "And 
further  murder  would  have  been  proceeded  with  but  that  Afranius 
Burrus  and  Annaeus  Seneca  blocked  it"  {Ann.  13.2.1).* 

With  this  woman,  Burrus,  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  and  Seneca, 
director  of  the  studies  of  Nero,  had  been  associated  for  some  years  before 
Claudius'  death ;  they  had  evidently  in  that  period  of  association  reached 
identical  conclusions  about  her  implacable  policies.  That  is  why,  with- 
out hesitation,  they  moved  in  promptly,  like  two  converging  defensive 
football  players,  to  block  her  further  advance,  displaying  in  eight  years 
of  administration  the  most  perfect  harmony,  "an  unusual  thing  when 
men  are  sharing  absolute  power"  {Ann.  13.2.2) .  Embarrassingly  enough, 
Agrippina  was  in  a  sense  the  benefactress  of  them  both,  as  we  have 
already  seen ;  to  Seneca  she  had  brought  restoration  from  exile,  to 
Burrus  increase  in  military  importance.  The  anti-Senecans  of  our  day 
seem  to  feel  that  it  was  most  ungentlemanly,  because  most  ungrateful, 
on  the  part  of  Seneca  and  of  Burrus  to  join  hands  to  restrain  this  power- 
crazy  woman  whose  dread  potentialities  they  were  no  doubt  the  best- 
qualified  persons  in  the  world  to  gauge.  My  own  ideas  of  deference  to 
the  other  sex  do  not  go  so  far;  I  can  think  of  this  societas  potentiae  as 
only  a  security  measure  forced  upon  them  by  experience  and  necessity 
unless  the  blood  lust  of  Agrippina  was  to  be  allowed  to  run  wild  among 
the  patrician  families  of  Rome,  with  the  most  serious  consequences  in  a 
world  still  administered  in  its  imperial  aspects  by  soldiers  and  governors 
drawn  from  the  Roman  nobility. 

The  checking  of  sheer  murder  came  first,  of  course,  but  the  partnership 
right  at  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign  bluntly  challenged  Agrippina's 
domination  on  the  civil  side  of  affairs  as  well  by  arranging  for  the  senate 
to  release  quaestors-elect  from  the  obligation  to  give  gladiatorial  shows. 
This  latter  had  proved  a  heavy  burden ;  it  had  been  thrust  upon  these 
political  beginners  by  Claudius  in  a  decree  of  47,  a  clear  invasion  of 
senatorial  privilege,  since  it  concerned  parties  about  to  enter  senate 
membership  through  the  office  of  the  quaestorship.  Of  course,  the  re- 
versal of  even  one  decree  of  Claudius  by  senatorial  consultum  opened 

*  Cf .  Ann.  14.11.1:  periculaque  viris  inlustrihus  struxisset.  Tacitus  causes  Nero  in 
tins  summation  to  go  well  back,  sometimes  the  full  five  years  between  54  and  50,  but 
the  circumstance  that  criminal  designs  or  acts  may  be  five  years  old  does  not  alter 
their  criminal  character.  We  cannot  impeach  the  police  for  picking  a  person  up  on  a 
criminal  charge  that  is  relatively  antique.  There  is  no  statute  of  limitations  in 
criminal  law. 
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the  gate  for  attacking  the  whole  structure  of  the  late  emperor's  acta. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Agrippina  had  arranged  for  the  convoking  of  cur- 
rent senate  sessions  in  a  hall  of  the  palace  into  which  she  had  had  a  new 
rear  ingress  cut,  where,  shrouded  in  draperies,  she  could  hear  every 
word  that  was  uttered  and  from  which  descry  the  parties  voting  for  nul- 
lification, the  repeal  was  passed.  Whether  the  senators  knew  at  the  time 
under  what  direct  personal  espionage  they  were  deliberating  we  are  not 
informed,  but  the  very  place  of  assembly  must  have  rendered  suspect 
the  meetings  held  in  it.^ 

Seneca  and  Burrus  had  thus  taken  upon  themselves  from  the  earliest 
possible  moment  the  task  of  formal  opposition  to  the  queen  mother  and 
her  party,  and,  one  supposes,  with  Nero's  consent,  perhaps  not  very 
positively  given  whenever  he  thought  of  the  vindictiveness  (ferocia)  of 
his  mother,  but  yet,  looking  to  the  future,  hopefully.  Domestic  relations 
were  weighing  on  him  more  heavily,  we  maj-  be  sure,  than  affairs  of  state 
as  generally  understood,  and  that  was  the  chance,  even  if  not  the  happiest 
in  the  world,  for  the  partners  to  get  their  management  under  way.  It  may 
be  said  that  Burrus  and  Seneca  should  have  striven  to  make  Nero  a 
little  more  interested  in  statecraft.  It  may  w^ell  have  been  that  they 
actually  made  such  an  effort;  but  they  encountered  two  difficulties 
certainly,  possibly  more.  There  was,  first,  Nero's  nervous  apprehension 
of  his  mother's  ulterior  designs,  and  this  would  interfere  with  any 
serious  concentration  on  his  part;  next,  he  began  to  feel  like  extending 
himself  socially  in  his  new-found  freedom,  even  if  it  was  but  partial,  and 
hence  was  indisposed  to  occupy  himself  witli  business,  which,  all  said 
and  done,  even  in  its  higliest  manifestations  can  be  boresome,  especially 
for  the  young. 

The  storm  blowing  up  in  the  East  in  the  end  of  54,  when  grave  reports 
of  Parthian  ravages  in  Armenia  reached  Rome,  caused  people  to  discuss 
forthwith  the  capacity  of  the  government  to  meet  the  situation.  The 
emperor  was  hardly  yet  seventeen,  .so  public  talk  ran  (Ann.  13.6.2),  and 
what  could  you  expect  of  a  child  to  whom  his  mother  dictated  policy  ? 
Could  campaigns  be  planned  and  battles  fought  by  his  tutors — for  that 
was  all  that  Seneca  and  Burrus  were,  after  all  ?  But  others  felt  that  it  was 
fortunate  for  Rome  that  these  griefs  had  not  arisen  under  the  doddering 

■^  Agrippina,  despite  the  bold  attempt  mentioned  in  note  3  supra,  did  not  there- 
after venture  to  force  herself  on  a  regular  session  of  the  senate.  Even  Livia  Augusta 
liad  never  dared  it,  and  she  eanie  to  tlie  ])oint  where  slie  had  a  lifetime  of  ])ower  behind 
her  had  she  wished  to  press  a  claim.  Cf.  Dio  Cassius  57.12.3:  "She  [Livia]  never 
presumed  to  enter  the  senate  chamber  or  the  camps  or  the  public  assemblies."  The 
Roman  male  did  possess  some  few  vestiges  of  what  we  may  call  paradoxically  "public 
privacy." 
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Claudius  in  his  last  years,  who  would  have  tried  to  do  his  own  strate^c 
thinkings,  or  misht  even  have  taken  the  dictation  of  his  Amazonian  wife 
in  military  matters,  or  that  of  his  freedmen.  Burrus  and  Seneca  were 
recognized  as  men  of  very  wide  experience."  Answering  also  those  who 
emphasized  Nero's  immaturity,  they  argued  from  Roman  history  and  its 
outstanding  examples  of  boy  generals,  Pompey  in  the  Social  War  and 
Octavius  in  the  days  of  the  Triumvirate ;  how  resourceful  and  successful 
they  had  been  !  History  did  not  always  repeat  itself,  but  it  could.  In  any 
event,  everyone  should  await  the  news  of  the  appointments  made  by  the 
government  to  fill  the  vital  posts ;  it  was  by  sound  planning  that  cabinets 
got  their  reputations,  not  by  grasping  the  sword  themselves  and  rushing 
into  the  field.  The  naming  of  a  first-rate  soldier  and  administrator, 
Domitius  Corbulo,  certainly  justified  the  views  of  the  second  and  more 
hopeful  group  of  critics.  The  joy  of  the  senate  was  real  (Ann.  13.8.1). 
The  work  of  Corbulo  for  the  next  decade  adds  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Seneca  and  Burrus  for  administrative  discretion  and  ability. 

But,  of  course,  they  operated  behind  the  shield  of  "the  king's  most 
excellent  majesty."  In  A^m.  13.11.2  we  learn  of  the  restoration  of 
Plautius  Lateranus  by  the  senate  to  status ;  he  had  been  degraded  on 
the  charge  of  adultery  with  Messalina.  The  theme  of  imperial  amnesty 
was  elaborated  in  "frequent  speeches"  by  Nero,  which  Tacitus  says  were 
the  work  of  Seneca,  "published  to  the  world  by  the  mouth  of  the  emperor 
to  show  what  noble  lessons  he  was  giving  his  charge — or  perhaps  merely 
to  display  his  talent."  This  is  very  pawky  criticism,  especially  pawky 
because  unsupported  by  any  reasonable  argument  or  positive  proof. 
Per  conira  let  these  considerations  be  taken  into  account:  (1)  These 
were  the  days  of  the  publication  by  Seneca  of  the  Be  clementia  (clemen- 
tiam  suani  ohstringens:  Ann.  13.11.2  med.)  ;  it  was  hardly  necessary  for 
him  to  provide  any  additional  material  for  his  fame.  (2)  Nero  had  now 
received  lessons  in  eloquentia  for  five  years  from  Seneca  with,  likely 
enough,  two  results:  he  had  gained  some  proficiency  on  his  own  account, 
and  also  managed,  no  doubt,  to  sound  like  Seneca.  (3)  In  all  probability 
he  was  getting  quite  a  thrill  out  of  airing  his  abilities  before  audiences 
of  guaranteed  attention  and  loyal  recognition.  In  the  field  of  imperial 
amnesty  Seneca  might  certainly  feel  that  Nero  could  now  get  along  with- 
out copybook  material  supplied  by  him.  That  Seneca,  the  world's  most 
distinguished  man  of  letters,  should  be  represented  as  seeking  to  pro- 

"  Dio  Cassius,  61.3.3,  speaks  of  Burrus  and  Seneca  as  "the  most  sensible  (plironi- 
motatoi)  and  the  most  influential  of  Nero's  entourage";  obviously  outstanding  fig- 
ures in  the  life  of  the  state,  these  two.  A  phronimos  is  a  person  who  is  discreet  and 
prudent,  demonstrating  presence  of  mind  in  difficult  situations. 
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claim  the  "respectability"  (honest a)  of  his  teachings  through  Nero's 
iuvenilia  is  simply  au  example  of  Tacitus'  sharp  style  gone  catty. 

Nero  had  by  now  advanced  well  into  puberty  and  was  displaying  some 
of  its  characteristic  symptoms.  The  result  of  this  might  always  be  that 
out  of  some  sex  intrigue  there  would  arise  a  situation  in  which  the  boy 
would  challenge  flatly  and  directly  his  mother's  advice  and  authority, 
and  also  carry  that  challenge  over  from  his  love  affairs,  monstrously 
important,  of  course,  to  the  young  man,  into  the  field  of  politics.  In 
short,  Agrippina,  by  interfering  with  his  amours  or,  at  the  very  least, 
expressing  herself  acidly  about  their  personal  objects  and  his  lack  of 
restraint  in  conducting  them,  might  develop  in  him  a  bitter  resentment 
against  her  political  ambitions  as  well,  so  likely  in  their  working  out  at 
any  moment  to  cause  him  great  personal  humiliation,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  embarrassment  of  having  to  think. 

The  intrigues  of  a  prince  under  a  monarchical  system  have  to  be  care- 
fully studied  by  his  ministers,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Seneca  and 
Burrus  had  all  the  latest  information  of  what  was  going  on  in  Nero's  love 
life,  and  with  whom.  The  critics  of  Seneca  in  modern  times  appear  to 
think  that  he  should  have  been  exclusively  engaged  in  remonstrating 
with  his  young  charge  (now,  by  the  way,  become  his  sovereign)  on  the 
immorality  of  the  courses  he  was  adopting  when  he  took  up  with  the 
freedwoman  Acte  (Ann.  13.12.1).  But  Romans  had  a  rather  different 
way  of  regarding  these  things,'  and,  in  any  event,  nowhere  in  his  broad- 
ranging  works  has  Seneca  offered  anything  very  extended  or  emphatic 
on  the  subject  of  chastity  in  man  or  woman.'  Even  in  a  kingdom 
nominally  Christian,  long  centuries  after  Christianity  had  done  what  it 
could  as  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  any  statesman  could  be  well  ex- 
cused for  remarking  to  a  Grundy,  male  or  female:  "My  dear  sir,  my  dear 
madam,  I  am  trying  desperately  to  manage  a  court,  not  to  conduct  a 
Sunday  school !"  To  find  Nero  becoming  enamored  of  a  freedwoman  was 
helpful  rather  than  otherwise.  He  might  have  begun  forcing  his  atten- 
tions upon  the  wives  and  daughters  of  senators  (Ann.  13.12.2  fin.),  like 

'  Antoninus  Pius,  for  example,  was  one  of  the  very  noblest  of  the  emperors;  this 
is  generally  agreed  upon.  When  his  wife  Faustina  (this  is  the  elder  Faustina,  of 
course)  died,  Galeria  Lysistrata,  a  freedwoman  of  Faustina's,  lived  with  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  (141-161)  as  his  concubine.  Public  opinion  had  no  censure  for  this. 
The  relationship  was  a  legal  one,  though  inferior,  of  course,  to  a  matrimonium  instuin. 

8Cf.  Henderson,  Life  and  Principatc,  pp.  61-62:  "It  is  indeed  remarkable  how 
small  a  part  the  virtues  of  chastity,  of  humility,  of  obedience  play  in  all  Seneca's 
interminable  moral  treatises."  That  is,  on  the  whole,  true;  it  follows,  however,  that 
in  such  a  case  there  was  no  conflict  between  Seneca's  honesta  ("gentlemanly  prin- 
ciples") and  his  practical  handling  of  Nero.  The  whole  of  p.  62  in  Hendjjrson  should 
be  read  and  digested,  especially  by  those  who  insist  on  applying  Christian  ethics  to 
a  non-Christian  life  and  society. 
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Caligula  of  filthy  and  unblessed  memory ;  how  fortunate  for  all  con- 
cerned, therefore,  that  he  was  displaying  thus  far  only  lower  and  not 
particularly  objectionable  ambitions.  For  all  concerned — except  Agrip- 
pina !  Her  pride  was  being  wounded  to  the  quick.  Well,  that  too  would 
have  to  be  scored  up  as  yet  another  point  in  the  relentless  battle;  it  kept 
Nero  away  from  any  reconciliation  with  her  and  committed  him,  almost 
perforce,  to  the  side  of  the  partners.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been 
pleasanter,  perhaps  for  all  concerned,  if  Nero  had  been  able  to  center 
his  affection  on  his  child-bride  Octavia  and  obtain  his  physical  satisfac- 
tion in  her  arms.  But  nothing  in  Roman  life  bound  a  husband  in  that  way 
except  in  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  thinking  of  "dated"  people.  Very 
unfortunately  for  Octavia  it  resulted  in  her  being  warmly  taken  up  by 
AgTippina,  a  death  embrace  as  things  turned  out."  And  in  ending  this 
paragraph  one  may  say  that  Nero  had  not  chosen  so  badly  in  taking  up 
with  Acte,  if  it  can  be  granted  that  he  had  any  right  at  all  so  to  choose ; 
with  Acte  it  was  genuine  love  and  devotion  maintained  throughout  a 
long  life  most  touchingly  and  movingly,  and  if  Nero  ever  truly  loved,  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  here  his  love  was  given.^" 

Upon  Acte  Nero  showered  gifts ;  in  doing  this  he  was  screened  by  the 
connivance  of  Annaeus  Serenus,  a  friend  of  Seneca's,  and  no  doubt  this 
person  must  be  regarded  as  having  conferred  no  small  obligation  on 
both  Seneca  and  Nero  by  feigning  to  be  in  love  with  Acte  himself  and 
to  be  the  giver  of  those  gifts  that  actually  came  from  the  prince  (Ann. 
13.13.1)."  Not  that  Agrippina,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  intrigues 

»  Nero  did  not  finally  proceed  against  Octavia  (Ann.  14.59,4.64,3),  a  story  of  utter 
vileness  on  bath  the  psychical  and  the  animal  level,  until  Burrus  was  dead  and  Seneca 
reduced  to  impotence.  We  know  from  Burrus'  remark  to  Nero  when  he  first  began  to 
talk  divorce  that  he  would  never,  in  all  likelihood,  have  allowed  himself  to  become 
involved  in  such  a  horror ;  cf .  chap,  ii,  note  15,  above.  Of  course  we  have  to  remember 
that  Octavia  was  linked  in  Nero's  feelings  with  the  detested  memory  of  his  mother, 
who  had  made  a  pawn  of  Octavia ;  this  does  not  justify,  but  it  may  explain  at  least, 
some  unusually  shocking  barbarity  practiced  against  the  girl. 

"  Hermann  Schiller,  Ge.schichte  der  Edmischen  Kaiserrcichs  vnter  der  Eegierung 
des  Neros  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  304,  justly  refers  to  this  intrigue  with  Acte  as  "perhaps 
the  most  harmless  and  the  most  sentimental  episode  in  Nero's  life."  For  Acte's  deed 
of  affection  over  Nero's  corpse,  an  act  which  might  have  cost  her  dear,  see  Suetonius, 
Nero  50. 

"  Thus  Seneca  is  found  fighting  the  devil  with  fire.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  seek 
to  excuse  this  in  an  ordinary  individual  playing  for  petty  stakes ;  what  is  constantly 
forgotten  by  the  supermoralists  is  that  high  statecraft  was  here  enmeshed  in  low 
intrigue.  Seneca  may  have  been  wrong  in  setting  his  foot  upon  the  patli  of  serving 
the  prince  as  First  Counselor,  though  for  myself  I  would  hesitate  to  say  so,  bearing 
in  mind  the  sentiment  given  as  tlie  lead  quotation  at  the  head  of  chapter  ii.  But, 
having  done  so,  he  could  hardly  afford  to  be  fastidious  about  weapons,  once  a  deadly 
difference  had  sprung  up  in  that  prince's  closest  family  relations. 

Tacitus  makes  no  animadversions  upon  Seneca  here;  having  lived  far  from  hap- 
pily in  Domitian's  reign,  he  must  have  known  to  the  full  what  intrigue  meant,  and 
how  one  is  likely  to  become  more  involved  as  time  goes  on.  If  he  had  thought  as  badly 
of  Seneca  here  as  some  moderns  do,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  saying  so. 
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herself,  was  deceived  by  such  antics ;  she  raved  against  her  son  and  his 
liaison  (libertam  aemulam,  nuruni  ancillam:  "a  freedwoman  was  run- 
ning a  rivalry  with  her,  she  had  won  a  slave  maid  for  a  daughter-in-law") 
till  the  desperate  boy,  completely  alienated  or  nearly  so,  dropped  all 
pretense  of  filial  affection  and  threw  himself  under  the  governance  of 
Seneca  (Arm.  13.13.1  med.).  Agrippina  by  this  time  realized  that  she 
had  overplayed  her  hand  and  was  likely  to  lose  the  game  and  all  her 
stakes  with  it. 

She  changed  her  tactics  completely  {Ann.  13.13.2-3)  ;  she  offered 
Nero  every  facility  that  the  most  intimate  privacy  of  her  palace,  namely, 
her  own  bedchamber,  could  provide  for  his  amours.  Why  should  he 
depend  on  the  agency  of  Otho,  of  Senecio,  of  Serenus,  when  she  afforded 
him  a  straight  path  to  his  desire's  fulfillment?  She  knew  what  youth 
craved,  and  realized  that  youth  upon  the  throne  would  not  be  denied ; 
yes,  she  had  been  far  too  strict  in  her  expectations  and  insistences.  And 
she  put  up  her  bids  in  hard  cash  now,  making  over  to  Nero  a  maximum 
share  of  her  private  fortune.  No  one  was  reaUy  deceived  about  her 
intentions;  she  was  aiming  at  taking  from  the  partners  suggestional 
control  over  the  prince.  Friends  of  Nero  feared  that  despite  all  his  hard 
experiences  he  would  again  succumb  to  that  overmastering  mind ;  they 
had  to  remind  him  that  his  mother  was  always  a  dirty  (atrox)  fighter, 
and  that  now  she  was  lying  (falsa)  as  well  (Ann.  13.13.4) , 

The  events  next  following  certainly  gave  some  confirmation  to  what 
they  told  him.  Nero,  after  having  looked  over  the  collection  of  gorgeous 
robes  which  had  at  one  time  or  another  been  the  glory  of  imperial  wives 
and  daughters,  selected  a  particularly  striking  one,  of  great  intrinsic 
value  as  well,  and,  relenting  somewhat,  as  it  would  seem,  in  his  unfilial 
attitude,  made  a  gift  of  it  to  Agrippina.  All  she  did  was  to  sneer  at  the 
offering,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  a  rather  small  something  to  recover 
from  property  that  really  was  all  her  own  anyway  (Ann.  13.13.6) .  What 
did  she  mean  exactly?  People  had  got  into  the  way  of  suspecting  an 
ambush  on  every  trail  leading  to  and  away  from  her.  The  First  Counselor 
and  the  Captain  of  the  Praetorian  Guard  walked  warily  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  her  crooked  words.  Some  people  put  the  worst  possible 
construction  on  her  utterances  (Ann.  13.14.1)  ;  Tacitus  leaves  us  to 
guess,  and  a  good  guess  is  that  these  persons  detected  in  her  language 
the  threat  that  a  dress  or  two  signified  nothing  since  she  would  soon  have 
all  her  former  property  back,  and  more  too,  because  . .  .  what  ?  Because 
she  was  going  to  recover  full  power,  politically  speaking,  over  the  situa- 
tion, and  then  . . .  !  Nero's  retort  was  no  fencing  riposte ;  it  was  a 
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bludgeon-stroke.  Pallas  the  freedman  was  summarily  ejected  from  the 
treasurership  of  the  household  {cura  rerum)  ;  he  was  Agrippina's  chief 
political  adviser  and  her  intimate  friend — how  intimate  had  been  no 
matter  of  doubt  to  Claudius'  principal  freedman  Narcissus,  whom 
Tacitus  reports  in  scandalous  detail  on  the  point  (Awn.  12.65.4).  This 
was  a  flat  declaration  of  war  a  outrance.  Let  Agrippina  understand. 

Agrippina,  with  that  tongue  of  hers  toujours  si  hien  halancee,  went 
further  than  usual  and  poured  forth  downright  treason  in  a  stream; 
she  would  tell  the  world  the  story  of  her  own  shame  in  the  Claudian 
reign,  provided  that  the  tide  of  words  carried  Nero  to  ruin.  The  prae- 
torians, once  the  story  had  become  public  property,  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  who  should,  in  justice,  have  mounted  the  throne;  she 
would  take  Britannicus  to  the  camp  and  there  present  both  the  lad  and 
her  case.  Let  Seneca  and  Burrus  take  the  other  side  of  the  argument  if 
they  so  desired ;  to  what  did  they  amount  ?  The  crippled  Burrus  with  that 
game  hand  of  his,  Seneca  the  Corsican  exile — with  the  implication  that 
he  had  richly  deserved  his  punishment  and  that  she  had  been  a  fool  to 
intervene — who  always  talked  like  a  professor,  these  were  the  pretty  pair 
who  claimed  the  right  to  govern  the  whole  human  family.  As  for  Nero, 
she  raised  her  hand  and  cursed  him.  It  was  Agrippina  against  Seneca 
and  Burrus  with  their  ward  Nero  for  the  time  being  tied  up  closely  to 
them,  and  she  was  just  about  a  match  for  them  all  (Aim.  13.14.3-6). 
Whatever  the  exaggeration  of  her  language,  it  clearly  exhibits  how  the 
government  was  being  carried  on  at  this  time,  a  regency  with  the 
philosopher  and  the  soldier  for  regents.  Agrippina,  with  her  treasons, 
could  hardly  be  called  "His  Majesty's  loyal  opposition." 

It  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  in  detail  the  last  disgraces  alleged  to 
have  been  heaped  upon  Britannicus  by  Nero  as  Agrippina's  wild  threats 
sank  in,  or  to  argue  over  the  uncertain  details  of  his  reputed  poisoning. 
It  is  not  the  shocking  accusations  made  by  Tacitus  here  against  the 
young  prince  that  concern  us,  but  the  question  of  the  part  of  Burrus  and 
Seneca  in  the  affair.  Nothing  is  specifically  said,  but  there  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  curious  speed  of  the  obsequies,  which  by  all  accounts 
were  performed  with  an  indecent  haste.  Tacitus  explains  this,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  statement  (Ann.  13.17.1)  that  preparations  had  been  made 
in  advance ;  yet  the  raising  of  any  kind  of  pyre,  even  though  a  modest 
(modicns)  one,  must  inevitably  have  attracted  some  attention,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  partners  knew  nothing  of  it.  The  fact  they 
faced  was  that  Britannicus  was  being  used,  or  was  about  to  be  used,  as 
the  pawn  of  the  infuriated  Agrippina,  and  his  removal  would  mean  one 
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complication  less  in  the  exacerbated  struggle  now  being  waged.  The 
stake,  be  it  remembered,  was  nothing  less  than  sovereignty.  Perhaps,  too, 
they  had  credible  word  that  the  soldiery  were  being  worked  on  by  the 
queen  mother's  minions.  It  is  to  be  suspected  also  that  Seneca  lost  no 
love  over  the  child  of  Claudius  and  Messalina,  that  precious  pair  who  had 
callously  condemned  him  to  a  sort  of  living  entombment  in  Corsica,  and 
had  kept  him  there  through  eight  long  years  even  though,  to  celebrate 
Claudius'  triumph  because  of  the  annexation  of  Britain,  most  other 
exiles  had  been  welcomed  home. 

Yet  Tacitus  makes  no  specific  charge,  and  the  reason  is  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  on  any  information  he  had  been  able  to  come  by 
the  charge  was  not  proven."  That  it  was  a  deadly  blow  the  effect  of 
which  could  hardly  have  displeased  Seneca  seems  established  by  the 
"terror  and  confusion"  (Ann.  13.16.6:  is  pavor,  ea  consternatio  mentis) 
that  seized  Agrippina  when  Britannicus  died  in  the  hall  of  banquets 
before  her  very  eyes.  What  did  it  mean  ?  What  could  it  mean  ?  Quippe 
sihi  supremum  auxilium  ereptum  et  parricidii  exemplum  inteUegehat: 
"she  realized  that  the  last  playing-piece  on  the  board  had  been  captured 
and  a  pattern  for  murder  had  been  set  up."  It  was  written  on  her  face, 
though  she  made  the  effort  to  hide  it,  which  is  the  final  proof  of  a  good 
social  training.  "Here  was  a  precedent  for  parricide";  already  the 
shadow  of  the  greatest  possible  tragedy  within  a  family  was  falling 
across  her  way. 

The  final  stages  of  the  funeral  of  Britannicus,  such  as  it  was,  were 
conducted  on  the  Campus  Martins  amid  a  terrific  storm.  Superstition, 
of  course,  suggested  angry  gods ;  but  we  should  note  that  immediately 
following  Tacitus'  mention  of  the  storm  is  his  recording  of  a  widespread 
public  opinion  that  brothers,  when  great  stakes  are  on  the  board,  are 
always  at  feud ;  further,  one  simply  cannot  tolerate  a  divided  throne 
(Ann.  13.17.2).  The  course  of  history  in  general  would  support  such  a 
view.  "Darius  and  Parysatis  had  two  sons";  that  was  one  too  many,  and 
yet  they  at  least  were  children  of  the  same  parents.  The  blood  relation- 
ship of  Nero  and  Britannicus  was  pretty  thin. 

^  Ramsay,  in  his  translation  already  referred  to,  Vol.  IT,  p.  134,  footnote  2,  writes: 
"That  Seneca  approved  of  the  deed  [i.e.,  the  poisoning  of  Britannicus],  that  he  even 
advised  it,  as  a  matter  of  political  necessity,  is  highly  probable."  But  the  difference 
between  probaiilis  and  probatus  is,  by  the  rules  of  any  respectable  legal  system, 
admitted  to  be  very  great,  and  Tacitu"s  did  not  forget  in  this  case  how  great  the 
difference  is.  Seneca's  situation  was  serious;  he  was  at  sword's  points  with  Agrippina 
and  every  move  by  which  he  could  beat  her  blade  down  he  had  no  doubt  considered 
carefully.  She  was  playing  up  Britannicus  as  a  possible  replacement  of  Nero ;  she 
was  shifty  and  she  was  extending  the  field  of  action.  The  statesman  may  feel  like 
taking,  and  historically  has  often  taken,  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  of  the 
theoretical  moralist ;  often,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  we  cannot  lay  our  hands  on 
any  unchallengeable  evidence. 
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Agrippina  in  the  day  of  her  failing  fortunes  was  a  shining  mark  for 
anyone  who  for  any  reason  had  a  score  to  settle  with  her.  She  w-as  now 
to  be  the  victim  of  the  deadliest  kind  of  attack  by  Junia  Silana,  who 
charged  her  with  being  treasonably  active  in  encouraging  Rubellius 
Plautus  to  thoughts  of  empire.  "She  had  made  up  her  mind,"  so  ran  the 
charge  {A7in.  13.19.3),  "to  rouse  in  him  the  idea  of  revolt,  and,  by  first 
marrying  him  and  then  making  him  emperor,  to  get  herself  back  into 
public  life."  The  tale  was  first-rate  fiction,  if  fiction  it  was ;  Rubellius 
Plautus  was  as  closely  related  to  the  Great  Founder  as  was  Nero  himself, 
and  relationship  to  Augustus  was  a  vital  point  till  the  Flavians,  without 
a  drop  of  "royal"  blood  in  their  veins,  took  over  the  sovereignty  and  thus 
destroyed  the  supposedly  potent  magic  of  Caesarism. 

The  story  was  conveyed  by  the  actor  Paris  to  the  ear  of  the  young 
prince ;  at  a  time  in  the  banqueting  routine  when  Paris  usually  put  on  an 
act,  he  whispered  in  tragic  accents  to  the  sovereign  this  information, 
calculated  to  serve  the  interest  of  his  patroness  Domitia  and  utterly  to 
damn  Agrippina.  No  doubt  Paris  had  studied  his  book  well ;  what  he  had 
to  report  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  Nero  responded  promptly,  deciding 
on  the  instant  to  put  to  death  Agrippina  and  Plautus,  her  tool  according 
to  the  story,  and  instantly  to  remove  Burrus  from  the  pref ectship  of  the 
praetorians  on  the  suspicion  that  he  would  always  be  repaying  Agrippina 
for  the  appointment  he  had  received  through  her  influence  with 
Claudius."^ 

Burrus  was  not,  however,  proceeded  against;  this  shows  the  real 
strength  of  his  position.  Nonetheless,  he  had  to  promise  to  put  Agrippina 
to  death  if  the  crime  were  actually  fastened  upon  her.  There  was  nothing 
extreme  in  this ;  out-and-out  traitors  in  any  period  of  history  usually 
get  short  shrift  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  administration  or  the 
tie  of  kinship.  The  really  notable  thing  was  that  Burrus  was  not  afraid 
of  Nero  or  his  threats;  in  fact,  as  we  learned  in  the  last  chapter  when  we 
were  estimating  the  strength  of  Burrus  as  a  member  of  the  partnership, 
he  told  Nero  plainly  that  you  cannot  deny  to  anybody,  and  to  a  mother 

"  Tacitus  is  at  great  pains,  in  telling  us  that  Fabius  Eusticus  the  historian  asserts 
that  Burrus  was  maintained  in  office  by  the  aid  of  Seneca,  to  point  out  that  Fabius 
profited  by  the  friendship  of  Seneca  and  was  able,  in  return,  to  make  payment  for 
favors  done  by  writing  that  such  and  such  a  thing  was  so  and  so,  and  such  another 
thing  was  not";  the  suggestion  is,  of  course,  that  in  this  instance  Seneca  appears  to 
better  advantage  in  Fabius'  version  of  what  actually  happened.  I  find  this  very  un- 
impressive in  this  connection ;  surely  it  was  to  the  interest  of  Seneca  to  stand  by  his 
colleague  in  government  on  such  an  occasion  and  to  interfere  actively  on  his  behalf. 
Fabius  even  named  the  probable  successor  to  Burrus  had  the  latter's  dismissal  gone 
through,  and  may  have  learned  this  from  Seneca  himself.  One  could  wish  that  Tacitus 
had  been  more  concerned  about  authorities  on  more  vital  questions.  For  the  present 
item  consult  Ann.  13.20.3-4. 
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above  all,  the  elementary  rights  of  a  fair  trial.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
flimsy  nature  of  the  charges  preferred  and  applied  compresses  to  the 
prince's  swelling  insistence.  Things  were  deferred  till  morning. 

At  that  time  Burrus  appeared  at  Agrippina's  place  of  abode  to  pre- 
side over  the  hearing;"  Seneca  also  was  present,  as  well  as  certain  f reed- 
men,  no  doubt  because  of  their  sheer  importance  in  the  imperial  house- 
hold, and  also  perhaps  to  serve  as  witnesses  should  such  be  required  later. 
It  was  understood  that,  unless  Agrippina  made  good,  her  death  would 
follow  forthwith.  The  presence  at  the  trial  of  both  the  partners  in  the 
regency  is  significant.  Agrippina  pulled  herself  together  and  rose 
supremely  to  the  occasion.  She  put  up  a  vigorous  if  somewhat  disingenu- 
ous defense,  concocted  in  about  equal  parts  of  mud  slinging  and  profes- 
sions of  mother-love ;  it  was  the  latter,  she  said,  that  had  led  her  into  the 
use  of  language  that  was  incautious.  The  high  compression  of  the  passage 
makes  it  hard  to  treat  logically  and  it  must  be  thought  of  as  having  been 
made  to  appear  convincing  by  Agrippina's  sheer  power  of  histrionics 
and  by  her  projection  of  herself  in  personal  domination  {ferocia).^"  At 
any  rate,  she  succeeded  in  the  end  in  reversing  all  the  roles ;  nothing 
emerged  from  the  process  but  penalties  for  her  accusers.  Paris  alone 
escaped,  because  Nero  could  not  bear  to  face  life  without  tlie  prospect  of 
that  niglitly  divertissement.  Agrippina  had  won,  but  she  knew  that  it 
was  a  close  thing,  and  she  retired  into  a  semiobscurity  for  the  next  three 
years,'"  leaving  lier  son  to  his  amours  and  his  gluttonies  and  his  art 
nouveau,  and  Seneca  and  Burrus  to  their  adroit  management  of  the 
empire,  the  nominal  head  of  which  was  still  amenable  to  their  administra- 
tive leadership. 

For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  in  a  somewliat  maudlin  sympathy  for 
a  desperately  dangerous  woman,  ready  to  wreck  heaven  and  earth  for 

^*  Ann.  13.21.2  fin.:  deindc  a  Burro,  posiquam  crimina  rt  avclorcs  cxposvit,  mina- 
citer  actum  est.  Burrus  showed  himself  "tough";  he  had  to  satisfy  Nero  that  he  was 
not  soft-podalinfj,  and  he  had  to  convince  Ag;rippina  that  this  was  a  deadly  serious 
proceeding,  not  just  another  family  row.  It  was  certainly  a  rare  juxtaposition  of 
personages;  apart  from  the  mother-son  imbroglio,  we  have  Burrus  and  Seneca  sitting 
as  judges  of  last  resort,  in  effect,  on  a  great  woman  of  tlie  imperial  house,  to  Avhom 
they  both  owed  favors,  even  though  the  favors  liad  been  accorded  in  her  interest  and 
not  in  theirs.  Strange  rencontre  indeed,  but  how  strange  life  can  be! 

^■'  I  have  supplied  in  an  appendix  to  this  chapter  a  free  version  of  Agrippina's 
speech  before  Burrus  and  Seneca  (see  the  preceding  note)  as  it  appears  to  me,  and 
the  reader  is  asked  to  refer  to  it  at  precisely  this  point. 

^"  Henderson,  Life  and  Principnte,  pp.  70-71 :  "...  the  conspiracy  against  Agri])- 
pina's  life  had  been  signally  discomfited.  Yet  the  very  peril  had  at  last  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  dangers  of  the  course  she  had  been  pursuing.  She  now  ab;uuloned  the 
struggle  for  ])ower  and  withdrew  into  jirivacy.  .  .  .  For  three  full  years  we  happily 
hear  nothing  more  of  Agri])])ina."  The  next  danger  to  her  life  will  arise  not  from  any 
overt  struggle  on  her  part  for  the  imprruim,  but  from  the  hatred  aroused  in  the 
breast  of  Poppaca  Sabina  against  a  woman  who,  as  she  rightl}'  judged,  scorned  her 
and  loathed  her  influence  on  Nero. 
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personal  power,  never  at  least  by  those  who  are  more  anxious  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  than  merely  to  condemn  out  of  hand,  that  for  five 
full  years  the  Roman  Empire  was  adroitly  managed  by  Burrus  and 
Seneca  for  the  general  good.  Tacitus  has  very  little  to  say  about  it ;  this 
might  be  regarded  as  malicious  oversight  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  much  easier  and  more  reasonable  to  assign  the  difficulty  to  the  non 
maxime  oratorium  character  of  economics  and  provincial  administration. 
Had  a  Polybius  been  recording  the  age  of  Nero,  the  services  of  Seneca  as 
administrator  and  as  the  steerer  of  senatorial  legislation  would  have 
received  adequate  comprehension  along  with  adequate  presentation  of 
res  actae.  Yet  even  Tacitus  admits  aml)ulando  {Ann.  13.28.1)  that  there 
still  (56  A.D.)  existed  some  semblance  of  a  free  state,  and  also  {Ann. 
13.28-33)  shows  that  there  existed  still  a  government  with  considerable 
capacity  and  vigor  for  honest  public  dealing,  both  to  reward  and  to 
punish.  As  we  can  hardly  attribute  all  this  to  any  proprio  motu  of  Nero's, 
what  was  achieved  must  be  assigned  to  the  adroit  influence  of  Seneca. 
But  Tacitus  supplies  nothing  to  confirm  totideni  verbis  what  is  to  all 
seeming  a  natural  inference. 

In  order  to  complete  the  Agrippina  story  conservatively  within  the 
limits  of  the  chapter  we  have  specifically  assigned  to  her  in  this  study, 
we  shall  now  pass  directly  to  Ami.  13.45.1  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Poppaea  Sabina."  After  examining  briefly  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
the  intrigue  between  her  and  Nero  we  shall  give  our  attention  to  the 
effect  it  produced  upon  the  emperor  by  reviving  in  his  mind,  through 
the  barbed  gibes  of  Poppaea,  the  reflection  that  Agrippina,  if  quiescent, 
was  nonetheless  very  much  alive,  and  that  as  long  as  she  was  alive  she 
was  sure  to  be  an  active  censor  of  her  son's  relations  with  women.  She 
would  never  overlook  the  fact  that  Nero  was  legally  married  to  Octavia, 
the  elder  daughter  of  Claudius,  a  princess  of  high  degree,  a  patrician,  a 
Claudian.  Now,  after  experimenting  with  the  policy  of  "praising  her  for 
courting  repose  when  she  withdrew  to  her  gardens  or  to  her  estates  at 
Tusculum  and  Antium"  {Ann.  14.3.1),  Nero  concluded  that  this  was 
merely  dodging  the  issue  ;  "convinced  that  she  would  be  a  burden  and  a 
heavy  one  {praegravem)  wherever  she  went  into  retirement,"  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  killing  would,  in  her  case,  be  no  murder;  it  was  merely 
a  question  of  how  to  achieve  it,  "by  poison,  by  the  sword,  or  by  some 
other  species  of  violence"  (Ami.  14.3.2). 

'^  By  following  this  plan  we  have  passed  over  for  the  time  being  the  narrative  of  the 
impeachment  and  condemnation  of  Publius  Suillius,  with  all  that  it  involved  of  un- 
pleasant publicity  for  Seneca  through  the  tongue  lashings  of  an  insolent  and  em- 
bittered old  man.  It  will  find  its  place  in  chapter  iv. 
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Poppaea  Sabina  "had  everything- — except  a  decent  mind"  {Ann. 
13.45.2).  She  had  the  social  gifts  of  wit  and  lively  conversation,  and  a 
pretty  affectation  of  a  modest  style  of  dressing;  nothing  becomes  the 
licentious  for  purposes  of  seduction  like  the  affectation  of  virtuous 
restraint.  In  matters  of  sex,  "morals"  did  not  exist  for  her,  but  she  was 
not  a  lewd  woman  for  the  mere  sake  of  lewdness ;  she  gave  only  to  get. 

It  was  through  her  husband  of  the  day,  so  to  speak,  one  of  Nero's  play- 
boy acquaintances,  that  she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  emperor, 
who  simply  could  not  endure  to  have  Otho  leave  him  with  the  boast  on 
his  lips  "that  he  was  leaving  His  Majesty  now  to  get  what  everybody 
prayed  for  but  only  the  lucky  enjoyed"  {Ann.  13.46.2) ."  Poppaea  played 
her  imperial  fish  skillfully.  When  he  bade  fair  to  imprison  her,  as  it  were, 
in  his  passion  by  long  dallying,  she  would  suddenly  remark  that  she  was, 
after  all,  a  married  woman,  the  wife  of  a  really  wonderful  husband,  to 
whose  incomparable  style  of  living  she  was  devotedly  attached  because 
it  was  maintained  on  such  a  high  plane,  with  a  grandeur  enveloping  it 
all.  At  Otho's  palace  the  decor  was  of  the  finest,  nothing  but  what  la 
haute  societe  demanded.  Frankly,  she  liked  it.  "Nero  on  the  other  hand," 
she  would  say,  "while  a  very  good-looking  fellow  {Ann.  13.46.3),  had, 
with  a  former  slave  girl  for  mistress,  taken  a  mean  and  degrading  view 
of  things ;  what  else  could  be  expected  from  one  stooping  so  low  as  he  had 
done  {Ann.  13.46.3-5)  ?"  From  all  this  it  appears,  discount  it  as  one 
will,  that  the  mutual  affection  of  Acte  and  Nero  was  no  small  or  passing 
thing,  but  something  really  to  remark ;  the  one  flaw  about  it  was  that 
there  could  never  be,  even  if  the  problem  of  getting  rid  of  Octavia  were 
settled,  a  iustnm  matrimonium  to  raise  its  social  status  to  par.  Poppaea 
had  all  that  Acte  had  except — though  one  cannot  be  too  sure — devoted 
affection."  And  she  was  a  woman  of  family  too,  marriageable  therefore, 
if  only  the  ground  could  be  cleared  on  both  sides  {Ann.  13.45.1) . 

But  there  was  that  Octavia,  Nero's  legal  wife  if  nothing  more  {Ann. 
13.12.2).  Agrippina  had  at  times  stood  by  her  menacingly  if  not  too 
sincerely  {Ann.  13.19.3:  ant  Octaviae  iniurias  evulgaret),  and  to 
Agrippina  Octavia  was  after  all  a  lady,  and,  being  a  princess  and  the 

"  The  text  is  in  doubt  here.  I  confess  that  without  any  profound  study  of  the  pas- 
sage I  feel  with  Ritter  that  something  has  fallen  out  after  Caesaris,  such  as  se 
excu.iare ;  "he  was  heard,  as  he  got  up  from  table,  to  excuse  himself."  After  that  I 
would  read  si  quidem  irct,  "seeing  that  he  was  off  to  join  her."  This  would  all  be  the 
indirect  form  of  me  excuso  si  quidem  eo  ad  illam. 

"  My  own  impression  is  that  Poppaea  was  really,  after  her  fashion,  in  love  with 
Nero,  and  not  simply  with  his  position.  That  he  treated  her  brutally  upon  occasion 
proves  nothing  to  the  contrary;  consult  the  newspapers  or  do  some  social  service 
family-investigation  work.  The  female  appreciation  of  sadist  husbands  is  extraor- 
dinary. 
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wife  of  a  reigning  sovereign,  a  great  lady,  no  freedwoman,  no  married 
strumpet.  Agrippina  would  obviously  express  herself  in  no  uncertain 
tones  if  Nero  should  come  up  with  a  divorce  plan  followed  by  a  manage 
de  scandale,  a  divorce  involving  almost  the  last  of  the  Claudians  and  a 
marriage  with  just  whom  ?  An  adventuress,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  Agrip- 
pina would  not  put  it  mildly.  No,  somehow  he  must  get  rid  of  the  queen 
mother. 

Poppaea  told  him  flatly  that  if  he  lacked  nerve  to  move  in  the  matter, 
she  wanted  to  rejoin  Otho,  who  had,  as  all  this  intrigue  dragged  on,  been 
practically  relegated  to  the  world's  end  under  the  form  of  appointment 
to  the  provincial  governorship  of  Lusitania  {Ann.  13.46.5  fin.).  She 
had  beauty,  had  she  not,  and  family,  and  fertility  {Ann.  13.45.4).'°  And 
love  for  him,  too.  She  shuddered,  did  she  not,  at  the  insults  and  menaces 
directed  against  the  emperor,  and  there  was  danger  in  them  for  her  too, 
as  well  as  what  was  just  unpleasant  to  hear  {Ann.  14.1.4).  What  had 
Agrippina  against  her  except  that  she  would — ^given  a  certain  position 
from  which  to  do  it  effectively — blazon  to  the  world  the  indignities 
inflicted  on  the  senate  and  the  arrogance  and  the  rapacity  of  the  queen 
mother  f 

Some  of  this  was  pronounced  in  bitter  vituperation  ;  at  other  times  she 
ridiculed  Nero,  who,  for  all  that  he  was  sovereign  of  the  world,  did  not 
enjoy  even  ordinary  personal  liberty  {Ann.  14.1.1).  So  she  rattled  on, 
and  seemingly  no  one  who  was  in  a  position  to  do  so  ever  tried  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  this  babble  {Ann.  14.1.5) ;  that  statement  must  include 
Seneca  and  Burrus  as  well  as  the  rest.  They  undoubtedly  wanted  to  see 
Agrippina's  power  permanently  broken,  never  dreaming  probably — or 
did  they? — of  the  lengths  to  which  Nero  was  drumming  up  the  nerve  to 
venture.  As  to  Poppaea,  she  too  had  in  her  all  the  elements  of  intense 
troublemaking ;  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  one  woman  at  a  time.  And 
what  did  she  know  about  la  haute  iwlitiquef  Agrippina,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  born  to  power  and  educated  to  an  understanding  of  political 
intrigue  at  the  highest  levels  even  from  her  mother's  milk. 

What  weapons  had  she  left  ?  Well,  startling  and  horrid  thought,  she 
had  her  famous  beauty ;  she  could  perhaps  drag  her  son  back  from  the 
brink  of  murder  by  the  sacrifice  to  his  lust  of — herself !  After  all,  think 
of  the  monster  Caligula  and  his  indecent  assaults  upon  his  three  sisters. 
That  is  the  way,  says  Tacitus,  in  which  the  sobersided  Cluvius  Rufus 

^"  The  Caesars,  apart  from  Germanicus,  were  not  good  children-getters.  Poppaea 
was  scoring  a  good  point  in  mentioning  fertility  as  one  of  her  accomplishments.  As 
for  the  exceptional  case  of  Germanicus,  his  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Agrippa,  who  had 
proved  himself  a  good  propagator. 
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tells  the  tale,  adding  that  it  was  Seneca  who,  on  hearing  of  this,  rushed 
Acte  into  the  breach  to  tell  Nero,  over  whom  she  obviously  still  possessed 
influence,  that  his  mother  was  already  boasting  of  her  amorous  successes ; 
that  he  had  better  be  careful  because  there  were  some  things  the  prae- 
torians would  not  stand  for,  and  this  was  one  of  them  {A7in.  14.2.1-2). 
Other  available  authorities  agree,  says  Tacitus,  with  Cluvius  Rufus,  and 
such  was  the  popular  belief.  Fabius  Rusticus,  on  the  contrary,  made  Nero 
the  aggressor  and  gave  Acte  the  credit  of  having  at  that  point  stepped  in 
with  her  physical  attractions  and  dammed  off  the  evil  flow  of  Nero's  pas- 
sions into  incest.  Whichever  version  is  accepted,  we  seem  to  see  Seneca 
striving  to  save  at  least  some  fragments,  however  pitiful  and  small,  of  his 
sovereign's  honor,  using  Acte  as  intermediary ;  saving  a  sovereign's 
honor  has  in  the  history  of  nations  been  repeatedly  the  highest  duty,  for 
the  moment,  of  the  statesman.  It  has  often  meant  fighting  fire  with  fire. 
In  any  event,  Seneca  succeeded  in  conveying  to  Nero  that  he  would  be 
well  advised  never  thereafter  to  have  any  kind  of  private  interview  with 
Agrippina.  The  private  interviews  of  Caesars,  even  with  their  own  close 
women  kin,  were  unpleasantly  notorious;  it  all  sounds  like  some  dark 
legend  of  an  uncivilized  past.  Agrippina  might  be  the  devil's  own 
temptress  if  given  the  opportunity  to  work  upon  him  in  private ;  under 
other  circumstances  Nero  would  conceivably  be  compelled  to  remember 
that  she  was  his  mother. 

For  our  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
elaborate  death  trap  designed  by  Anicetus,  commander  of  the  fleet  at 
Misenum,  after  having  seen  a  "spectacle,"  the  equivalent  of  a  lurid 
movie  today ;  if  it  sounds  frightfully  sophomoric  to  us,  perhaps  that  is 
because  even  schoolbo^-s  in  our  age  and  country  would  do  a  much  better 
designing  and  mechanical  job,  and  we  had  better  let  that  point  pass. 
Did  Seneca  and  Burrus  know  of  it?  We  should  be  better  informed  of 
what  Tacitus  himself  thought  about  this  if  the  text  at  Ann.  14.7.2  fin. 
were  more  dependable ;  as  things  are,  it  has  been  the  field  of  much  con- 
jecture and  of  quite  contradictory  theses.  For  myself,  I  accept  the  read- 
ing quod  contra  suhsidium  sihif  nisi  quid  Burrus  et  Seneca;  quos 
expergens  statim  acciverat,  incertum  an  et  ante  gnaros:  "He  got  them 
up  out  of  their  beds  and  demanded  their  immediate  attendance."  As  they 
had  at  the  anticipated  "great  moment,"  wliich  actually  had  proved  a 
very  disastrous  moment,  to  be  got  up  out  of  their  beds,  it  would  seem 
most  unlikely  that  they  had  had  any  knowledge  of  tragedy  so  imminent ; 
yet  it  could  be  argued,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  retirement  as  on  an 
ordinary  night  was  planned  as  imjoortant  exculpatory  evidence  to  bring 
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forward  should  close  inquiry  be  made  into  all  the  circumstances.  Tacitus 
can  say  only  this:  ''there  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  they  knew  [of  the 
plot]  beforehand."  The  plot  in  general  is  all  that  they  could  have  known 
of,  in  any  event;  it  was  only  at  this  midnight  council  that  they  learned, 
whatever  the  prior  conditions  of  knowledge  or  nonknowledge,  of  the 
scheme  gone  wrong.  That  Seneca  and  Burrus  may  well  have  suspected 
that  Agrippina's  presence  in  the  Baiae  area  was  ominous  for  her  and 
likely  to  issue  in  trouble  is  reasonable  enough,  but  it  is  also  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  had  not  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  knowing  just 
how  the  ominous  would  be  converted  into  the  grim  actuality.  In  any 
event,  what  faced  them  at  the  midnight  interview  was  not  anything 
theoretical,  but  a  very  painful  actuality.^ 

In  fact,  the  phrase  "Nero  half-dead  with  terror"  seems  to  make  it 
clear  that  Seneca  and  Burrus  did  not  know  specifically  what  was  going 
on.  If  they  had,  their  alert,  calculating  minds  would  have  taken  into 
account  all  the  possibilities,  including  miscarriage  of  so  cockeyed  a 
plan ;  they  would  have  considered  in  advance  what  to  do  in  any  given 
upshot  and  would  have  been  ready  with  all  the  answers.  Nero  was  "half- 
dead  with  terror"  precisely  because  their  advice  would  have  to  be  given 
largely  at  a  venture ;  Nero  was  also  half-dead  with  terror  for  fear  that 
they  might  decline  to  help  him  out  in  any  way,  considering  how  shabbily 
they  had  been  treated.  Actually,  they  had  little  to  contribute. 

Neither  said  anything  for  a  long  time ;  to  me  that  is  the  attitude  of 
men  of  high  consequence  who  feel  that  they  have  been  let  down.  They 
calculated ;  would  Nero  accept  advice  from  them  if  that  advice  was  to 
desist  from  any  further  action  in  the  frustrated  plan?  Or  did  they  feel 
that  things  had  now  come  to  the  point  where  it  was  Nero's  life  or  Agrip- 
pina's, their  administration  of  the  empire  or  an  imperium  frustrated  at 
every  turn  by  an  infuriated  woman  ?  Seneca,  recovering  first,  turned  to 
Burrus  and  asked  him  point-blank  whether  the  finishing  up  of  a  bad 
business  could  be  entrusted  to  the  men  of  the  Praetorian  Guard.  There 
is  no  cowardice  in  that;  Seneca  was  not  himself  in  command  of  any 
effective  armed  body.  Burrus  knew  the  answer:  the  praetorians  would 
never  lift  a  finger  against  a  daughter  of  Germanicus  (A^in.  14.7.5) .  And 
then,  almost  without  a  stop,  "Who  began  this  and  muffed?  Anicetus. 
Very  well,  let  Anicetus  finish  up  what  he  has  undertaken  to  do." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Anicetus  flinched  for  a  second;  it  was  his 
scheme,  it  had  blown  up  in  his  face,  and  things  were  bad  for  everybody, 

-^  Dio's  statement  (61.12.1)  that  Seneca  had  already  urged  the  murder  of  Agrip- 
pina  has  not  found  acceptance  with  thoughtful  investigators,  e.g.,  Furneaux,  Annals, 
Vol.  11^  introd.  p.  64. 
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especially  himself,  but  they  were  going  to  be  much  worse  if  he  failed  to 
carry  through.  I  believe,  too,  that  Anicetus  thought  the  stock  of  Seneca 
and  Burrus  at  that  moment  very  low ;  they  had  had  nothing  really  help- 
ful to  propose.  It  might  be  the  golden  moment  for  the  prompt  and 
resourceful  man  to  cash  in  on  the  situation.  So  he  professed  his  willing- 
ness to  complete  the  business.  The  idea  I  have  presumed  him  to  have  was 
confirmed  forthwith  by  Nero's  assertion  {Ann.  14.7.6):  "Only  today 
am  I  in  receipt  of  empire,  and  this  great  blessing  is  being  conferred  on 
me  by  one  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  a  slave.  Take  what  help  you 
need,  Anicetus,  and  lose  no  time.  These  are  your  orders."  He  won,  for 
the  moment  anyway,  the  glory,  whatever  that  might  be,  which  could  well 
have  been  Burrus'  prize ;  but  Burrus  had  been  negative  in  reaction,  and 
Seneca  and  he  had  to  share,  I  am  confident,  in  a  very  heavy  loss  of  con- 
fidence from  Nero  as  from  that  date.  Indeed,  it  is  my  conviction  that  right 
here  we  find  the  best  reason  for  the  termination  of  the  quinquennium; 
Nero  no  longer  had  confidence  in  his  counselors  for  ultimate  emergencies. 
It  was  not  the  great  First  Counselor  who  had  been  prompt  and  relentless 
with  help  in  the  hour  of  need,  but  a  freedman.  Nero  remembered  there- 
after, and  was  constantly  renwided  thereafter  by  his  entourage,  that  it 
was  not  Seneca  who  had  served  him  best,  or  indeed  at  all,  in  the  hour  of 
his  frenzied  fear,  but  one  of  themselves,  namely,  Anicetus.''  Yet  Nero 
was  entitled  to  feel  that  Seneca  and  Burrus  stood  to  profit  by  the  ugly 
transaction  through  the  removal  of  a  constant  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and 
that  they  should,  as  we  say  in  modern  politics,  have  "gone  along." 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  details  of  Agrippiua's  murder  and 
burial ;  it  is  all  tersely  and  effectively  set  forth  in  Ann.  14.8-10.  The 
manner  of  her  slaughter  is  a  frightful  "low"  among  historic  bludgeon- 
ings ;  her  remains  were,  literally,  dumped  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  which 
was  "not  even  decently  closed"  {Ann.  14.9.2).  Yet  we  must  not  get  soft- 
hearted and  sentimental;  we  should  earn,  if  we  did  so,  only  mocking 
laughter  from  the  shade  of  Agrippina  herself.  She  had  hacked  her  way  to 
supreme  power— almost ;  and  in  the  end  she  was  struck  down  with  a 
brutality  which  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  evaluate  than  herself. 

"  Of  course,  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.  Nero  subsequently  treated 
Anicetus  the  "deliverer"  contemptibly  by  forcing  him  to  be  the  suborner  of  perjury 
against  Octavia  in  an  action  for  divorce,  reminding  him  that  after  all  he  was  the 
actvnl  assassin  of  Agrii)pina,  as  indeed  he  was  (Ann.  14.8.5-0),  and  hence  technically 
guilty  of  her  murder  and  liable  to  all  its  consequences  (Ann.  14.02.5  fin.).  Anicetus 
was  more  tlian  accommodating  once  again  (Ann.  14.()2.6),  once  again  a  "deliverer 
For  services  rendered  in  the  defamation  of  Octavia  he  was  retired  (shall  we  say?) 
to  Sardinia  on  a  handsome  allowance  (Ann.  \4.62.Ci  fin.:  non  iiiops)  and  there  met  a 
natural  death.  Perhaps  in  these  last  years  he  made  working  models  of  readily  sinkable 
ships. 
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Nothing  in  all  her  life  quite  became  her  like  the  leavinji'  of  it  in  a  blaze 
of  tough  and  garish  theatricality. 

All  this  had  happened  in  the  Baiae  neighborhood;  the  murder,  far 
from  taking  place  in  a  corner,  had  been  committed  in  the  very  heart  of 
high  Roman  society  en  villegiature.  An  official  version  of  events  must  be 
provided  to  counteract  the  buzz  of  sharp  tongues,  and,  above  all,  an 
accounting  had  to  be  made  to  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  What- 
ever might  have  been  made  of  it,  the  fact  of  Agrippina's  death  was  thus 
set  forth  in  an  almost  epigraphic  style:  "Agerinus,  one  of  the  confidential 
freedmen  of  Agrippina,  has  been  detected  [while  seeking  to  gain  access 
to  the  prince  {Aim.  14.7.7)]  carrying  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  and 
Agrippina  has  atoned  by  death  for  her  privity  to  the  plot"  ( Ann.  14.10.5 ) . 

As  far  as  physical  details  were  concerned,  Nero  would  have  done  well 
to  stop  at  that  point,  permitting  the  senators  and  the  public  to  till  in 
further  details  on  the  basis  of  rumor  and  their  own  imaginations.  But 
the  emperor  was  very  ill  advised  in  this  respect  and  hence,  obviously,  not 
counseled  by  Seneca.  The  story  of  the  so-called  shipwreck  was  recited  in 
detail  without  reflection,  apparently,  on  its  inherent  absurdities,  of 
which  the  chief  was  that  of  representing  a  woman,  after  a  nerve- 
shattering  experience  in  a  maritime  "mishap,"  in  which  she  sustained 
actual  physical  hurt  {Ann.  14.5.7),  planning  forthwith  a  one-man 
assassination  attempt  upon  an  always  well-guarded  emperor. 

There  followed  (at  least  in  the  official  communique  for  presentation 
to  the  senate)  somewhat  irrelevantly  {Ann.  14.11.1)  a  long  list  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  arising  out  of  Agrippina's  past;  some  of 
these  would  hardly  have  been  justiciable  in  any  event  and  do  not  cohere 
with  an  indictment  for  attempted  assassination.  Events  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius  Augustus,  whether  apropos  or  not,  were  disinterred  to  con- 
stitute the  fourthly  and  fifthly  in  the  itemized  account  carried  on  to  the 
foot  of  the  ledger  page. 

On  the  basis  of  this  letter,  stupidly  conceived  and  ridiculously  stated, 
childishly  arranged,  internally  incoherent,  ill  repute,  says  Tacitus  {Ann. 
4.11.4) ,  attached  to  Seneca  "for  having  written  (as  people  said)  in  such  a 
style  what  amounted  to  a  confession."  But  it  is  only  adversus  rumor  that 
ascribed  to  Seneca  such  a  composition,  the  "unfriendly  gossip"  of  a  long 
past  age  delighting  to  speak  ill  of  its  rulers — plus  the  curious  obliquity 
of  modern  commentators.  It  was,  of  course,  well  known  that  earlier 
state  papers  of  the  reign  had  been  composed  for  the  boy  sovereign  by  his 
director  of  studies,  and  it  was  presumed  that  the  same  practice  still 
invariably  prevailed.  But  that,  of  course,  had  been  the  rule  five  years 
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earlier ;  Nero  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  not  without  some 
conceit,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  of  his  powers  as  a  writer  and  orator. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  impossible  that  Seneca's  opinion  on  the  letter  may 
have  been  invited,  but  I  think  that  highly  improbable;  certainly  its 
fatuities  could  never  have  gained  Seneca's  consent.  An  intellectual  man 
does  not  lightly  agree  to  play  the  fool  in  his  own  field,  nor  would  the 
world's  most  distinguished  defense  lawyer  have  composed,  or  even  ap- 
proved, a  statement  which,  as  even  the  generality  saw,  amounted  to  a 
confessio  delicti  for  his  client.  Tacitus  does  not  say  that  he  wrote  it; 
he  says  that  the  current  talk,  the  gossip  of  the  clubs  and  of  the  streets, 
affirmed  that  he  had  botched  it,  assuming,  of  course,  that  in  accordance 
with  what  they  considered  the  standard  and  established  practice  in 
these  things  it  was  he  that  had  written  it.^  One  might  suppose  that  the 
same  high  authority,  rumor,  would,  making  the  same  assumptions,  feel, 
and  if  asked,  would  say,  that  Seneca,  being  the  permanent  high  secretary' 
of  the  administration  as  well  as  the  First  Counselor,  must  have  written 
the  fallaces  litterae  {Ann.  14.6.1)  by  which  Agrippina  was  lured  into  the 
scheme  that  was  intended  to  function  as  a  deathtrap.  But  surely  no 
modern  scliolar  would  hold  that  view,  gross  though  the  errors  of  scholar- 
ship can  on  occasion  be ;  the  shock  obviously  sustained  by  Seneca  in  the 
famous  midnight  council  with  Burrus  and  Nero  demonstrates  that  he 
had  not  been  functioning  in  any  seriously  informed  capacity  relating  to 
the  Anicetus  scheme.  If  he  did  not  lower  himself  to  lure  tlie  victim  into 
the  death  snare,  no  more  did  he  lower  himself  further  yet  to  offer  a 
bungled  defense  of  the  assassin.'^ 

-■•■'/l/i/i.  14.11.4.  The  general  style  of  the  translation  accorded  to  the  last  sentence 
of  the  chapter  mav  be  indicated  conveniently  by  transcribing  Church  and  Rrodribb's 
rendering  from  The  Complete  Works  of  Tacitus  in  the  Modern  Library  (New  York, 
c.  1942),  p.  327:  "So  now  it  was  not  Nero,  whose  brutality  was  far  beyond  any 
remonstrance,  but  Seneca  who  was  in  ill-repute,  for  having  written  a  confession  in 
such  a  style."  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  satisfactory  translation  at  all.  (1)  The  iom 
is  not  represented,  yet  Tacitus  must  surely  have  had  in  mind  a  continuing  process 
which  "bv  now"  had"  reached  a  culmination.  (2)  Questus,  translated  "remonstrance," 
must  be  tjetter  done.  (3)  Oratione  tali  is  not  to  be  construed  adverbially  with  scrip- 
sisset,  but  is  a  loose  ablative  of  description  attaching  itself  to  the  subject  of  that 
verb.  With  these  things  in  mind  I  offer  this  version  of  my  own:  "And  so  by  now  public 
talk  was  critical,  not  of  Nero,  whose  brutality  was  in  process  of  transcending  any 


the  outstanding  literary  figure  of  the  world,  the  master  of  a  universally  admired 
style ;  they  were  critical  of  the  poor  job  which  he  (as  they  supposed)  had  turned  out, 
an  admission  of  crime,  not  a  masterly  defense.  Tacitus  does  not  write  scripserat, 
which  would  include  himself  among  those  who  thought  him  the  author  of  the  com- 
munique ;  he  writes  scripsisset,  which  places  that  belief  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  gossiping  populace. 

"I  do  not  worry  about  Quintilian's  reference  (8.5.18)  to  the  scriptum  Senecae 
led  off  by  the  egregious  salvum  me  esse  adhuc  nee  credo  nee  gaudeo.  Quintilian  was 
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Thus  Agrippina  was  got  rid  of,  a  sufficiently  nasty  tale  in  its  last 
chapters.  One  might  think  that  Seneca  and  Burrus,  sick  as  they  might 
be  over  "the  deep  damnation  of  her  taking  off,"  would  feel  relieved  over 
the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  in  personal  relations  with  the  removal 
of  Agrippina  from  the  scene.  No  one,  certainly,  would  argue  that  they 
enjoyed  having  her  around,  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  realm 
and  the  security  of  their  administration ;  but  was  anything  really  solved 
by  her  destruction  ?  That  murder  had  been  consummated  by  creatures  of 
the  newer  Nero,  the  fast-changing  Nero ;  whatever  relief  Nero  obtained 
was  due  to  the  toadying  advisers  who  were  supplanting  the  steady  part- 
nership of  Seneca  and  Burrus.  They  had  maneuvered  Nero  into  deadly 
crime ;  they  had  persuaded  him  to  undertake  his  own  defense.  The  in- 
famous communique  is  their  work,  made  all  the  easier  to  circulate  be- 
cause Nero  was  able  to  color  parts  of  it  wdth  a  pseudo-Seneean  style 
which  his  earlier  training  under  the  summus  magister  eloquent I'ae  and 
his  subsequent  official  association  with  him  had  enabled  the  young 
sovereign,  after  a  fashion,  to  acquire. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  death  of  Agrippina,  while  in  one 
sense  a  relief  to  Seneca,  on  the  other  hand  projected  him  into  the  prob- 
lem of  facing  a  new  opposition ;  this  he  now  found  staring  him  very 
boldly  and  very  impudently  in  the  face. 


Appendix  to  Chapter  III 

THE  REPLY  OF  AGRIPPINA  TO  THE  CHARGES  ARISING  OUT 
OP  THE  JUNIA  SILANA  PLOT  (ANN.  13.21.3-8) 

This  is  a  singular  document  as  presented  by  Tacitus,  no  doubt  in  the 
manner  of  the  schools  of  declamation.  It  is  not  easy  to  follow,  though  to 
be  sure  that  may  be  the  fault  of  Tacitus  and  not  of  Agrippina.  We  are 
given  to  understand  that  it  created  immense  excitement  and  that  so 
great  was  its  emotional  quality  that  its  end  result  was  severe  punishment 
for  several  of  the  persons  who  had,  it  would  seem,  worked  up  a  plot 
against  Agrippina  with  a  view  to  making  her  appear  guilty  of  high 
treason  (Ann.  13.21.9) .  What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  put  some  flesh  on 
the  bones  of  the  rather  sinister  skeleton  which  Tacitus  has  left  hanging 
in  one  of  the  closets  of  his  haunted  house,  the  Annals. 

no  admirer  of  Seneca,  and  we  have  no  evidence  but  that  he  here  accepted  uncritically 
the  opinion  of  adversus  ruvior  which  had  got  itself  recognized  as  representing  a  fact. 
History  has  had  more  than  once  to  correct  such  errors  of  casuality. 
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Let  the  reader  remind  himself  that  Junia  Silana  was  at  one  time  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Agrippina's,  but  had  fallen  out  with  her  when  Agrip- 
pina  broke  up  a  very  advantageous  prospective  match  between  Junia 
Silana  and  Sextius  Africanus.  Iturius  and  Calvisius  were  clients  of 
Silana's  who  undertook,  for  purposes  of  Silana's  revenge,  to  spread  the 
rumor  that  Agrippina  proposed  to  marry  Rubellius  Plautus,  a  Roman 
nobleman  who  stood  on  an  equal  plane  of  relationship  with  Nero  to  the 
Divus  Augustus,  to  seize  through  him  the  virtual  imperium,  and  thus  to 
become  a  first  figure  once  again  in  public  affairs.  Iturius  and  Calvisius 
conveyed  the  above-mentioned  rumor  of  Agrippina's  alleged  plot  to  a 
certain  Atimetus.  This  party,  a  freedman  in  the  household  of  Domitia, 
an  aunt  of  Nero's,  clieerfully  lent  his  ear  to  their  story.  This  Domitia, 
years  before,  had  had  her  husband  stolen  from  her,  along  with  his  great 
fortune,  by  Agrippina,  and  Atimetus  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  provide 
his  patroness  with  criminal  matter  against  Agrippina,  which,  if  success- 
fully planted,  could  have  only  one  conclusion  and  that  a  deadly  one. 

Then  there  was  also  Paris,  he  too  a  freedman  of  Domitia's,  a  famous 
stage  artist  of  the  day,  dear  to  the  stage-struck  Nero  not  only  for  his 
capacity  to  amuse  but  for  their  common  devotion  to  "art."  He  and  all 
these  other  persons  just  mentioned  appear  in  Ann.  13.21.8-4. 

Burrus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  assumed  a  threatening  attitude;  Agrip- 
pina, "never  for  a  moment  forgetting  her  ability  as  an  aggressor," 
spoke  in  reply  to  his  harsh  language: 

I  can  hardly  feel  any  surprise  that  Silana,  who  has  never  had  a  child  of  her  own,  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  a  mother's  feelings  are.  [After  all,]  parents  cannot  change 
their  children  quite  so  easily  [if  I  may  put  it  thus]  as  a  woman  of  morals  as  low 
as  Silana's  can  switch  from  one  paramour  to  another.  [There  is  your  authoress  of  the 
charges  against  me;]  as  for  her  clients  Iturius  and  Calvisius  [who  also  figure  in  this 
information],  they  are  persons  who  have  run  each  through  his  own  fortune  ;  now  they 
are  squeezing  a  last  penny  out  of  an  old  hag  by  taking  on  themselves  the  task  of 
planting  a  charge  against  me  [in  the  terms  you  have  just  recited].  But  it  does  not 
thereby  follow  that  I  have  to  pack  on  my  shoulders  the  load  of  infamy  implied  in 
[plotting]  the  murder  of  a  son,  or  that  a  Caesar  must  carry  graven  on  his  conscience 
a  similar  sense  of  guilt  [incurred  in  putting  his  mother  to  death]. 

As  for  Domitia's  enmity,  I  could  actually  [bring  myself  to]  thank  her  for  it  if 
she  were  locked  in  a  struggle  with  me  to  show  whose  is  the  greater  and  whose  the 
lesser  devotion  to  my  beloved  Nero.  As  it  is,  through  her  light-o'-love  Atimetus  and 
the  actor  Paris,  she  is  [if  I  may  so  put  it]  concocting  material  for  stage-play  plots 
[not  talking  in  sober  sense  about  realities  of  life].  [In  the  days  when]  she  was  in- 
creasing the  magnificence  of  her  fishponds  at  her  1)clovcd  Baiae  [what,  I  ask  you, 
was  I  engaged  in?].  On  my  own  initiative  I  was  securing,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
future,  my  son's  adoption  [by  Claudius]  which  brought  with  it  proconsular  authority, 
his  nomination  for  an  early  consulship,  and  everything  else  that  makes  for  the 
acquisition  of  sovereign  power. 
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[But  perhaps  all  that  was  little  enough  for  me  to  have  done,  and  natural  enough 
for  a  mother  to  attempt;]  now  let  someone  step  forward  and  charge  me  with  having 
tampered  with  city  cohorts,  with  having  undermined  the  loyalty  of  provinces,  in  fine, 
with  having  bribed  slaves,  or  freedmen  if  you  will,  to  commit  [the  mainj  crime  [of 
all,  the  removal  of  Claudius] !  [When  I  say  that,  you  think  of  Britannieus  and  my 
alleged  threats  to  confer  the  imperium  upon  him ;  ]  would  I  have  managed  to  survive 
if  Britannieus  had  ever  got  control  [with  all  the  things  he  was  bound  to  hold  against 
me]?  And  if  Rubellius  Plautus  or  anybody  else  gained  control  of  the  state  with  the 
resultant  power  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  me,  do  you  suppose  there  is  any  lack  of 
accusers  [to  attack  me  before  them]  ?  And  they  would  cast  up  to  me,  not  careless 
words  wrung  from  me  at  times  by  the  sheer  power  of  a  [worried]  mother's  love,  but 
charges  from  which  I  could  be  cleared  only  by  a  son  [who  realized  what  I  had  ven- 
tured for  him]. 

Tacitus  does  not  fail  to  tell  us  what  happened  as  a  result  of  this 
haran<2:ue:  "the  company  present  was  profoundly  moved,  and,  more 
than  that,  they  even  tried  to  soothe  her  agitation,  but  she  sought  and 
obtained  a  private  audience  with  her  son  in  the  course  of  which  she 
said  not  a  word  about  her  innocence,  as  though  she  lacked  confidence 
[that  her  innocence  would  be  admitted],  nor  about  the  favors  she  had 
done  Nero,  as  though  hurling  them  in  his  teeth  ;  but  she  sought  vengeance 
upon  the  informers  and  rewards  for  those  who  had  stood  by  her — and 
she  got  them !" 

As  suggested  above,  this  speech  attributed  to  Agrippina  is  in  the 
"declamation"  style  by  Tacitus  himself,  based  on  information  (perhaps) 
he  had  acquired  about  the  happenings  at  this  singular  intra  domum 
inquiry,  conducted  by  Burrus  like  a  drumhead  court-martial.  A  decla- 
mation written  in  Tacitus'  interesting  but  somewhat  bizarre  personal 
Silver  Latin  forms  a  remarkable  feat  of  language.  It  represents  for  the 
most  part,  we  may  be  sure,  the  kind  of  speech  which  Tacitus  thought 
dramatically  suitable  for  the  character  to  whom  he  assigns  it,  like  Virgil 
writing  the  Dido  and  Aeneas  speeches  of  the  Fourth  Aeneid.  Dramati- 
cally suitable  it  may  well  be,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Agrippina  was 
much  more  direct  and  intelligible  in  the  actuality  of  those  terrible  mo- 
ments. For  a  more  convincing  effort  of  this  kind  one  should  consider 
Seneca's  plea  to  be  permitted  to  resign  from  his  First  Counselorship 
(Anw.  14.53-54). 


Chapter  IV 
NERO:  PRINCE  EMANCIPATED 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Nero  tried  to  enlist  Seneca's  aid  in  writing  the 
communique  to  be  dispatched  to  the  senate ;  after  all,  at  the  very  same 
time,  Burrus  had  solicited  friends  of  his  among  the  soldiery  to  shake 
hands  with  Nero  and  congratulate  him  on  his  marvelous  escape  from 
a  designing  and  audacious  woman  (Ann.  14.10.2).  Seneca  may  have 
been  invited  to  Naples,  which  Nero  had  made  his  headquarters,  and  there 
asked  for  advice  on  the  character  of  the  communique  and  its  wording. 
Reasons  have,  however,  been  advanced  in  the  last  paragraphs  of  the 
preceding  chapter  for  feeling  certain  that  Seneca  was  unresponsive  even 
to  the  point  of  total  nonparticipation.  The  persons  who  actually  col- 
laborated with  Nero  were  those  who  had  been  exhorting  him  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  tiresome  "preachy"  adviser,  and,  being  a  Caesar,  really  to  be 
one.  "You  have  got  well  rid  of  one  ball-and-chaiu ;  now  dispose  of  the 
other,  the  'professor.'  "  The  letter  as  summarized  by  Tacitus  (Ann. 
14.10.5  through  14.11)  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  success — and  of  their 
stupidity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  no  doubt  contained  touches  of  the  fa- 
mous Senecan  eloquentia;  Nero  could  supply  a  certain  amount  of  that 
while  others  suggested  factual  points  to  be  made.  To  be  sure,  what  Nero 
supplied  was  not  first-class,  yet  it  w^as  of  a  sort  to  make  people  feel  that 
Seneca,  w'ho  was  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  letter,  must  just  have  had 
an  off  day. 

Tliere  were  arguments  suggested  on  which  Seneca  no  doubt  expressed 
the  belief  that  they  were  at  least  usable ;  the  incredible  folly  of  others 
he  must  have  sharply  exposed  (Afin.  14.11.3).  In  the  communique  as  a 
whole  he  declined  to  go  along,  and  this  fact  undoubtedly  enlarged  the 
rupture  which  had  already  been  opening  up  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  minister.  A  sharp  "fault"  must  have  gone  on  developing  between 
the  two  as  each  of  them  individually  reviewed  the  midnight  summons 
and  the  subsequent  grim  impasse,  resolved  only  by  the  blind  personal 
loyalty  of  the  freedman  Anicetus,  not  by  any  act  of  self-immolating 
devotion  emanating  from  Seneca  or  Burrus.  On  top  of  all  this,  the  elimi- 
nation of  Agrippina  meant  only  the  emergence  of  Poppaea  Sabina  from 
behind  the  obscuring  curtain  which  had  veiled  her  as  she  poutingly 
waited;  her  contempt  for  Seneca,  a  schoolmaster  and  a  divine  (as  we 
may  say)  by  choice  and  a  First  Counselor  only  by  chance,  may  be  gauged 
by  her  unqualified  admiration  (so  she  said)  for  Otho,  who  was  to  her  the 
very  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mirror  of  manhood.  Finally,  in  the  year 
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before  the  murder  of  Agrippina,  Seneca  had  been  in  great  distress  on 
his  own  account;  he  was  charged  with  practices  and  attitudes  in  the 
world  of  affairs  hardly  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  the  throne  which 
he  presumed  to  advise.  To  the  causes  and  the  circumstances  of  this  as- 
sault on  his  character,  of  themselves  likely  enough  to  widen  the  breach 
between  sovereign  and  minister,  we  must  now  devote  our  attention  for 
some  little  time.  It  was  the  cause  celehre  of  its  day,  this  trial  of  Suillius, 
not  merely  in  and  for  itself,  but  by  all  that  was  implicit  in  it.  And  it  is 
a  matter  of  historical  observation  that  from  great  trials  a  defendant  may 
emerge  with  a  verdict  in  his  favor,  and  still  have  been  so  mercilessly  set 
upon  by  counsel  for  the  prosecution  with  what  seemed  for  the  moment 
and  on  some  particular  phase  of  the  case  ample  justification,  that  these 
are  the  things  that  are  remembered,  while  the  final  "Not  guilty"  estab- 
lished on  balance  among  a  number  of  considerations  gets  overlooked.  It 
is  true  that  in  this  case  Seneca  was,  through  his  friends  (Ann.  13.43.1) , 
technically  the  prosecutor,  but  Suillius,  with  his  long  and  unpleasant 
experience  in  traducing  character,  almost  produced  an  illusion  that  the 
two  sides  of  the  case  were  interchanged.  "He  had  a  verdict  registered 
against  him,  but  not  without  working  up  ill-will  against  Seneca"  (Ann. 
13.42.1). 

Publius  Suillius  was  a  creature  of  a  type  familiar  in  the  Claudian 
regime  (A7in.  13.42.1),  an  informer  and  a  prosecutor  under  his  own 
informatioixs,  "terrible  and — purchasable."  Times  were  much  less  good 
for  him  when  Nero's  reign,  steered  by  the  administering  hand  of  Seneca, 
began.  Finally  the  senate,  notably  if  quietly  directed  by  Seneca's  politic 
touch  in  the  years  of  the  quinquen7iiuni,  revived  "the  penalty  of  the 
Cincian  law  against  persons  who  pleaded  for  hire."^  Then  Suillius,  know- 
ing well,  of  course,  who  planned  senate  policy,  blew  right  up  and 
launched  a  savage  attack  on  Seneca ;  he  was  "free-spoken  because  he  had 
reached  extreme  old  age"  without  ever  encountering  adequate  criti- 
cism, "and  also  because  he  was  a  natural  fighter  (ferox) "  (Ann.  13.42.3) . 
The  bill  of  indictment  follows:^ 


^  One  could  get  a  good  deal  of  amusement  out  of  the  way  in  which  the  Romans 
solemnly  passed  laws  and  instituted  prosecutions  with  the  object  of  preventing  good 
defense  lawyers  from  making  a  more  or  less  honest  living,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  ourselves  developed  past-masters  in  the  art  of  sidestepping  legal  pro- 
hibitions of  all  kinds.  For  a  good  account  of  Cicero's  abilities  in  that  regard  see  the 
article  in  CW  45  (1951-19.52),  pp.  49-56,  by  R.  J.  Smutny.  Cicero  did  not  maintain 
his  numerous  establishments  on  honor. 

^Ramsay  in  his  translation  of  the  Annals,  Vol.  II,  p.  161,  footnote,  writes:  "The 
extreme  gusto  with  which  Tacitus  gives  his  speech,  shows  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
screen  the  weak  spots  of  Seneca's  character."  The  word  "gusto"  is  ridiculous.  Tacitus 
is  certainly  not  screening  the  weak  spots,  or  what  Suillius  said  were  the  weak  spots, 
but  when  an  historian  in  giving  his  account  tries  to  maintain  the  balance  by  telling 
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1)  Seneca  cherished  a  savage  hatred  for  all  the  friends  of  Claudius 
by  whom  he  had  been  sentenced,  most  justly,  to  exile  in  Corsica  for 
adultery  with  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Germanicus,  in  which  he,  Suil- 
lius,  had  faithfully  served  as  business  agent  meantime  (Ann.  13.42.4). 

2)  Seneca's  true  calling-  was  that  of  a  pedagogue,  devoted  to  purely 
academic  studies  and  to  the  instruction  of  beardless  youth,  while  he, 
Suillius,  fought  man-size  battles  in  genuine  courts  of  law,  employing 
an  eloquence  that  was  related  to  real  life  {viviclam) .^  Yes,  he  did  get 
money  for  doing  so,  but  he  gave  in  return  valuable  service,  and  his 
clients  were  satisfied.  How  did  hanging  around  the  bedchambers  of 
imperial  ladies  compare  with  that,  in  respect  of  honest  living? 

3)  Under  what  sj'stem  of  philosophy,  according  to  what  moral  maxims 
of  the  pundits,  had  Seneca  acquired  in  the  space  of  four  years  of  im- 
perial favor  the  sum  of  three  hundred  million  sesterces?  (Ann.  13.42.6.) 
And  what  about  wills  drawn  in  his  favor  ?  What  about  legacy  hunting 
at  Rome  ?  "What  about  the  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  charged  on  his 
loans  while  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  being  thereby  drained  of  their 
financial  lifeblood  ?  {Ann.  13.42.7) .' 

The  indictment  thus  elicited  in  the  course  of  his  defense  was  capped 
by  a  furious  burst  of  rhetoric.  He  did  not  care  what  pressures  they  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  him;  he  would  stand  up  to  any  kind  of  threat  or 
menace  rather  than  permit  his  old  position  of  honor,  won  by  his  personal 
efforts,  to  bow  before  prosperity  won  overnight,  so  to  speak,  by  the  mere 
accident  of  fortune  (Ann.  13.42.8). 

Always  in  our  world  wealth  has  been  per  se  either  a  crime,  openly  so 
called,  or  an  object  of  suspicion  as  having  been  criminally  acquired; 
there  is  no  reason  why  Seneca  should  have  escaped.  He  inherited  hand- 
somely from  his  father  and  was  enjoying  a  good  law  practice  up  to  the 
time  when  Caligula's  envy  of  his  talent  drove  him  into  private  life.  It 
is  probable  that  his  property  grew  steadily  during  his  years  of  exile 
when  he  was  not  subjected  to  the  expense  of  living  as  a  great  man  of 
fashion  at  Rome.  He  had  a  genius  for  successful  loans  for  which,  no 
doubt,  he  cliarged  the  standard  rates,  and  these  were,  from  our  stand- 
point, confiscatory.  As  for  bequests  made  to  him,  we  must  remember 
that  citizens  making  testamentary  dispositions  in  the  days  of  the  Early 


ill  as  well  as  good,  he  need  not  be  thought  of  as  licking  his  chops  in  the  process.  Not 
all  one  considers  should  be  told  is  pleasant  in  the  telling.  As  just  suggested,  in  any 
event  the  "gusto"  in  this  passage  is  that  of  Suillius,  not  Tacitus. 

^  Tacitus  makes  Seneca  (Ann.  14.53.4)  describe  himself  as  repaying  Nero's  munifi- 
cence only  by  studia  in  umbra  educata:  "literary  works  produced  in  a  shaded  life,  so 
to  speak." 

'  See  once  again  Smutny's  paper  mentioned  supra,  note  1. 
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Empire  had  a  mania  for  writing  into  tlieir  wills  the  emperor  or  some 
great  man  of  state,  sometimes  as  a  species  of  insurance  for  their  other 
bequests,  and  sometimes  through  a  craving  for  the  publicity  supposedly 
derived  from  the  leaving  of  property  to  the  prince  or  to  one  of  his  freed- 
men  or  to  a  distinguished  minister  of  state. 

Of  specific  accretions  to  his  fortune  we  have  evidence  in  Arm.  13.18.1. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Britannicus,  Nero  distributed  princely 
largess  to  his  highest-ranking  friends.  These  latter  were  bitterly  at- 
tacked for  accepting  these  gifts,  especially  those  persons  among  them 
who  were  accounted  to  be  gravitatem  adseverantes,  that  is,  men  who  laid 
serious  claim  to  character,  affecting  to  despise  in  large  part  the  wealth  of 
this  world  as  unnecessary  or  even  as  an  incubus.  Yet  they  were  found 
"parting  villas  [with  attached  estates]  among  them  like  so  much  booty 
[of  war] ."  Inevitably  Seneca  is  caught  under  the  phrase  viri  gravitatem 
adseverantes,  and  there  were  other  gifts  too.  In  the  famous  dialogue  with 
Nero  on  the  matter  of  retirement  from  his  post  as  First  Counselor  we 
read  {Ann.  14.53.5)  that  Nero  has  raised  around  Seneca  (circumdedisti) 
like  a  fence  immensam  pecuniam  as  well  as  gratiam  immensam,  the 
latter  so  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  receipt  of  bequests ;  both 
phrases  point  to  an  ever-growing  fortune. 

The  vigorous  character  of  Seneca's  defense  in  the  De  vita  heata  must 
be  taken  to  serve  as  an  indication  of  his  great  wealth."'  That  its  accumula- 
tion has  injured  anyone  he  vigorously  denies.  "The  philosopher  will  be 
in  possession  of  great  wealth,  but  it  will  not  be  wealth  that  has  been 
confiscated  from  anybody,  nor  will  it  be  bespattered  with  anyone's  blood. 
It  will  have  been  won  without  wrong  done  to  any,  without  resort  to  low 
sources  of  gain ;  its  disbursement  will  be  as  honorable  as  its  receipt ;  no- 
body will  be  able  to  deplore  it  but  a  mean-spirited  critic.'"  We  shall  never 
be  able  to  strike  the  balance  here  any  more  than  we  can  at  other  periods 
of  history  and  economic  development,  including  our  own.  In  America  a 
famous  President  has  embedded  the  phrase  "malefactors  of  great  wealth" 
in  the  standing  language  of  social  and  political  life ;  one  of  the  main 
effects  of  its  coining  and  circulation  has  probably  been  on  most  minds  to 
establish  permanently  the  idea  that  men  of  great  wealth  are,  all  of  them, 
ex  natura  rernm  malefactors.  This  has  been  a  great  disservice  to  the 
country. 

^  Especially  the  chapters  from  17  on.  Note  particularly  the  "lead"  sentences  of  17 
{quare  ergo  tu  fortius  loqueris  quam  vivis?),  of  18  (aliter  loqueris,  aliter  vivis), 
and  of  20  (non  praestant  philosophi  quae  loquuntur) ,  all  quoted  by  Seneca  as  re- 
proaches he  endures. 

"  De  vita  heata,  23  init. 
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It  was  not  difficult  to  prepare  a  case  calculated  utterly  to  destroy  Suil- 
lius,  and  Seneca  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  averse  to  presenting  it.  The 
first  idea  had  been  to  proceed  against  him  on  charges  of  mishandling  of 
provincials  and  tapping  the  public  chest  during  his  governorship  of  Asia 
(Ann.  13.43.1),  but  the  investigators  reported  that  they  would  require 
a  full  year  to  prepare  their  factum ;  it  seemed  better  therefore  to  prose- 
cute on  crimes  committed  in  the  destruction  of  various  individuals  in 
the  city,  because  evidence  and  witnesses  enabling  immediate  action  were 
there  readily  available.  The  facts  piled  up  against  Suillius  and  he  was 
finally  driven  to  the  line  of  defense  that  in  all  these  prosecutions  he  had 
been  acting  simply  as  the  agent  of  Claudius;  Nero  cut  off  this  style  of 
retreat  by  declaring  that  he  had  verified  from  his  adoptive  father's  note- 
books (conimentarii)  the  fact  that  Claudius  had  never  given  instructions 
for  any  prosecution  whatever.  Valuable  and  accommodating  notebooks ! 
(Ann.  13.43.4).  Then  the  defense  fell  back  on  alleged  instructions  re- 
ceived from  Messalina.  The  retort  was:  why  had  Suillius  put  his  tongue 
at  the  disposal  of  that  creature  ?  The  business  of  profiting  from  the  com- 
mands of  scoundrels  by  taking  pay  for  fulfilling  such  behests  while 
denying  all  moral  responsibility  must  cease  and  determine  (Ann. 
13.43.5).  Suillius  was  fined  the  half  of  his  fortune  and  banished,  not  to 
Corsica  but,  be  it  noted,  to  the  not  unpleasant  Balearics,  where  "gossip 
had  it  that  he  managed  to  tolerate  his  retirement  by  a  life  of  ease  and 
comfort"  (Ann.  13.43.6). 

When  the  accusers,  operating  of  course  in  Seneca's  interests,  at- 
tempted to  prosecute  his  son  Nerullinus  and  thus  achieve  Suillius'  de- 
struction root  and  branch,  the  emperor  vetoed  any  further  proceedings. 
Suillius  was  an  unpleasant  character,  thoroughly  unpopular,  and  there- 
fore due  for  punishment,  but  Seneca  was  not  so  high  in  Nero's  favor  as 
to  be  accorded  a  complete  vengeance.  Perhaps  we  are  distressed,  if  we 
are  "Victorians,"  to  find  Seneca  seeking  it,  but  Suillius  was  a  pretty 
low  character,  and  Seneca  was  not  bound  by  any  considerations  of 
Christian  charity. 

As  far  as  the  charges  of  Suillius  were  concerned,  they  were  indeed 
specious  as  possessing,  without  exception,  something  to  build  upon: 
Seneca's  dilettantism  and  his  passion  for  teaching,  an  essentially  servile 
pursuit  in  the  Roman  view ;  his  popularity  in  earlier  life  with  women 
(and  just  how  popular?)  ;  his  ambiguities  as  between  preaching  and 
practice  (millionaires  should  never  fill  a  pulpit) ;  his  vast  wealth  the 
existence  of  which  could  hardly  be  successfully  disputed  or  its  sources 
denied.  Tacitus  dwells  on  the  Suillius  incident,  not  that  he  himself  en- 
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joyed  thinkingr.  as  Ramsay  feels/  that  tliere  was  substantial  justice  in 
these  rebuttal  charges  made  by  Suillius,  but  in  order  that  we  might  get 
all  the  facts  before  us  in  this  case  which  he  considered  important.  The 
attitude  of  Suillius  was  throughout  insolent  and  menacing ;  he  had  about 
him  a  certain  swagger  and  assurance  suggesting  that  he  was  well  cer- 
tified of  some  unpopularity  which  Seneca  was  now  incurring  in  the  city. 
The  existence  of  such  a  partial  unpopularity  need  not  surprise  us ;  to  be 
always  as  nearly  as  possible  a  just  and  righteous  man  is  no  sure  guaran- 
tee of  general  good-will,  as  the  Aristides  story  shows. 

Nero,  we  may  feel  certain  from  his  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
of  mercy  toward  Nerullinus,  derived  from  the  acrimoniously  contested 
trial  a  measurable  satisfaction.  Seneca  was  not  then,  after  all,  quite  as 
moral  as  his  ethical  discourses  and  tracts  might  have  been  taken  to  indi- 
cate ;  the  superiority  of  the  old  tutorial  days  had  been  more  of  a  "front" 
than  Nero  had  suspected.  There  was  something  in  the  advice  of  the  racy 
new  friends  he  was  finding:  "Stand  up  to  your  minister  of  state ;  let  him 
know  what  his  station  is — and  yours ;  let  him  see  that  you  know  by  now 
that  there  is  considerable  invidia  abroad  against  him  and  that  beyond 
all  doubt  your  popularity  is  far  greater  than  his  in  the  city."  Thus  the 
sovereign  and  his  chief  adviser  tended  as  a  result  of  the  disclosures  of 
this  trial,  as  well  as  from  other  considerations,  to  be  forced  apart ;  in  the 
sum  of  things  the  Suillius  trial  must  be  regarded  as  another  separative 
element  as  between  the  two.  Nero  has  seen  his  First  Counselor  un  pen 
ahattu. 

From  the  Suillius  imbroglio  whence  Seneca  came  off  somewhat  scarred 
even  if  technically  victorious,  and  from  the  unsavory  episode  of  Agrip- 
pina's  death  in  which  Seneca  was  involved  by  popular  gossip,  however 
irrationally,  we  now  turn  to  a  very  trying  adjustment  which  Nero's 
ministers  were  obliged,  or  felt  themselves  obliged,  to  make  with  their 
imperial  charge.  With  the  removal  of  any  barriers  which  his  mother's 
disapproval  had  in  the  past  constituted,  Nero,  says  Tacitus,  made  ready 
to  plunge  into  every  vice  (Ann.  14.13.3).  The  modern  reader  by  now 
somewhat  familiarized  with  Nero's  manner  of  living  may  wonder  just 
what  could  be  left  under  the  caption  of  vice  into  which  Nero  could 
plunge ;  he  is  likely  to  be  relieved  to  learn  that  direct  personal  partici- 
pation in  chariot  races  and  in  stage  productions  as  a  singer  "in  the  style 
of  a  professional"  (ludicrum  in  modum:  Ann.  14.14.1)  were  the  vices 
before  which  Tacitus  pales  and  expects  posterity  to  shudder  with  him, 

'  Consult  again  at  this  point  note  3  supra.  Eamsay  vacillates  curiously  at  times.  One 
imagines  that  lie  really  admired  Seneca  a  good  deal,  but  felt  that  it  was  not  quite 
"moral"  to  do  so. 
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One  is  always  apt  to  smile  when  what  in  his  civilization  is  at  worst  merely 
a  lapse  in  taste  or  judgment  is  found  regarded  in  another  civilization 
as  an  actual  adventure  into  immorality,  but  of  the  real  seriousness  of 
such  a  situation  for  the  parties  of  the  second  part  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. For  the  ruler,  whether  a  prince  as  here  or  a  consul  as  in  Juvenal 
(8.146-182),  the  practice  of  horse  racing  or  even  of  merely  with  one's 
own  hands  driving  a  horse  in  public,  was  in  Roman  eyes  something 
contra  mores  rnaionnn;  even  the  dregs  of  the  population  would  instinc- 
tively know  that,  although  they  might  welcome,  or  appear  to  welcome,  a 
rupture  with  established  practice  in  these  matters.  And  of  course,  even 
where  it  is  hardly  felt  that  a  genuinely  moral  question  is  involved,  there 
is  that  flaw  in  taste  w^hich,  if  it  occurs  in  a  personage  high  enough  up  in 
the  social  scale,  comes  dangerously  near  to  being  a  "sin."  A  king  may 
be  a  zealous  patron  of  horse  racing,  may  even  enter  horses  of  his  own  in 
great  .sporting  events,  but  he  may  not  ride  them  himself  in  such  events 
nor  drive  them  in  any  but  a  most  informal  way.  The  dignity  of  the  state 
is  endangered ;  in  that  sense  sucli  conduct  is  a  "sin"  against  the  accepted 
code  of  action  for  people  so  placed  in  the  hierarchy  of  w'orld  control. 
Many  persons  are  genuinely  troubled  not  because  a  President  of  the 
United  States  can  play  the  piano,  but  because  he  docs  play  it,  and  in 
public  w^ays  too  like  a  hired  entertainer ;  they  wish  that  he  would  not. 
That  Seneca  and  Burrus  were  genuinely  disturbed  over  this  new  out- 
break may  readily  be  understood,  but  Nero  was  by  now  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  strong-willed  in  his  own  way  and  obstinate;  what  could  be 
done?  A  compromise  could  perhaps  be  effected;  critics  must  remember 
that  government  has  been  defined  as  the  science  of  effecting  compro- 
mises. An  Acte  had  been  tolerated,  even  welcomed  in  a  degree,  in  the 
hope  that  Nero  would  confine  his  attention  to  her  and  not  molest  women 
of  family  and  position ;'  even  so  now  some  kind  of  accommodation  must 
be  arrived  at.  It  appeared  that  of  the  two  evils  chariot  racing  was  the 
lesser,  and  "Seneca  and  Burrus  thought  it  best  to  yield  the  one  point, 
that  Nero  might  not  persist  in  achieving  both"  (Ann.  14.14.3).  And 
even  then  a  second  compromise  was  sought ;  let  the  choice  be  for  horse 
racing,  but,  as  between  public  and  private  exhibitions,  let  the  choice  be 
for  something  carried  out  behind  closed  doors,  so  to  speak    (Ann. 
14.14.4). 

« It  should  be  noticed  that  Nero  .does  not  appear,  even  in  the  pages  of  Tactius,  as 
an  indiscriminate  sex  maniac  like  Caligula.  His  concentrated  passion  first  for  Acte, 
a  freedwoman,  and  second  for  Poi)i)aea  Sabina,  a  woman  of  very  minor  social  posi- 
tion, is  quite  a  different  thing  from  ])romiscuity,  though  it  may  be  suspected  that 
some  of  Nero's  detractors  do  not  actually  realize  the  difference.  One  can  only  say: 
"If  in  doubt  on  this  point,  read  the  Calicjula  of  Suetonius." 
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It  must  liave  been  deprcssiiiply  instructive  for  the  joint  advisers  to 
see  how  rapidly  the  compromise  they  had  devised  and  subsequently 
qualified  was  found  irksome.  Before  long:,  Nero,  who  had  been  provided 
with  a  private  race  track,  threw  open  the  j::ates  to  the  mob,  which  cheered 
his  performances  to  the  echo ;  what  is  an  act  to  an  actor  unless  there  is 
an  audience  to  applaud  it?  {Ann.  14.14.5).  The  attempted  compromise 
worked  out  badly  in  two  ways.  Nero  felt,  and  no  doubt  justly,  that  the 
populace  which  lauded  his  horsemanship  would  be  quite  as  likely  to 
approve  his  appearance  on  the  stage  as  a  full-fledged  professional  singer 
in  both  repertoire  and  costume,  not  merely  displaying  his  talent  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  few  friends  privately,  but  challenging,  as  we  say,  all 
comers  {linn.  14.15.6).  Further,  what  a  prince  felt  that  he  might  do 
without  breach  of  social  etiquette  (or,  in  the  gfloomier  language  of  the 
conventionalist,  without  offense  against  morals)  he  mig:ht  also  reason- 
ably invite  eligible  and  qualified  subjects  to  participate  in;  but,  of 
course,  such  an  invitation  implies  a  "command"  when  royalty  extends 
it,  and  carries  with  it,  even  if  a  sizable  remuneration  is  paid,  all  the 
force  of  compulsion  {Ann.  14.14.6:  merces  shifting  into  necessitas) . 

When  the  monarch  undertook  to  perform  in  propria  persona  it  be- 
came, of  course,  a  ceremony  of  state  with  army  detachments,  properly 
officered,  present ;  under  these  circumstances  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
the  Captain  of  the  Praetorian  Guard  to  absent  himself.  This  brings  us  to 
the  phrase,  a  rather  unfair  one,  et  maerens  Bur^'us  ac  laudans  {Ann. 
14.15.7) :  "Burrus  too  was  there,  feeling  wretchedly  about  it,  yet  joining 
in  the  applause.""  Dealing  with  the  same  incident,  Dio  Cassius  writes 
(61.20.3) :  "Beside  him  stood  Burrus  and  Seneca,  like  teachers,  prompt- 
ing him,  and  they  would  wave  their  arms  and  flutter  their  togas  at  every 
utterance  of  his,  and  lead  others  to  do  the  same."  But  the  difference 
between  this  report  and  that  of  Tacitus  deserves  full  attention.  Tacitus 
does  not  agree  that  Seneca  was  there  demonstrating,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  he  finds  no  authority  for  placing  him  there;  he  is  not  of  set 
design  omitting  his  name  in  order  to  protect  him.  Burrus  was  present 
perforce  as  chief  officer  commanding  the  praetorian  troops,  personally 
responsible  for  the  sovereign's  safety  upon  a  public  occasion ;  Seneca 

"We  have  already  indicated  in  our  narrative  that  Burrus  had  to  be  there  in  his 
ofificial  capacity,  whether  Nero  was  an  actual  performer  or  simply  an  auditor  or 
spectator.  If  Burrus  had  to  be  there  anyway,  and  if  on  that  occasion  Nero  cliose  to  be 
a  stage  actor,  what  could  Burrus  do  Init  applaud?  All  of  us  act  as  he  did  at,  let  us 
say,  some  formal  university  proceedings  when  a  person  we  despise  is  accorded  an 
academic  distinction;  we  a]i])laud  perfunctorily,  regretting  that  the  university  does 
such  things  {maerentes)  but  none  the  less  clapping  (laudantcs) .  Burrus  was  no 
better  than  we  are,  but — and  this  is  the  point — no  worse. 
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was  not  present,  perhaps  pleading,  by  the  social  fiction  recognized  in 
all  ages,  "indisposition,'""  but  in  any  event  not  present.  The  reader  should 
also  contrast  the  wild  malevolence  of  Dio's  account  with  the  homely 
participles  used  by  Tacitus  of  Burrus,  maerens  ac  laudans. 

When  in  the  next  place,  and  perhaps  by  an  inevitable  sequence,  a 
claque  of  Roman  knights  was  created  as  a  formally  organized  body 
bearing  the  name  Augustiani,  who  "kept  up,  day  and  night,  a  storm  of 
applause,  hailing  the  prince's  personal  appearance  and  his  voice  with 
epithets  derived  from  the  rituals  of  the  gods"  {A^in.  14.15.9),  Seneca, 
we  may  be  very  sure,  recognized  it  as  a  bitter  personal  defeat.  It  is  true 
that  "many  people  liked  this  very  license,  giving  it  a  screen  of  respect- 
able names"  (Ayin.  14.21.1),  and  argued  that  it  was  just  another  phase 
in  the  evolutionary  process  begun  generations  before  when  the  maiores, 
step  by  step  as  wealth  increased  and  fortune  favored  national  policies, 
extended  the  range  and  the  magnificence  of  the  games  (Ann.  14.21.2-3). 
Another  point  made  was  that  if  the  state  gave  these  Greek  festivals, 
individuals  would  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  producing  them,  a  serious 
point  in  Roman  public  life  (Atin.  14.21.4).  Victories  gained  by  poets 
and  orators  going  all  out  would  stimulate  genius ;  judges  would  not  feel 
bored  at  deciding  "on  graceful  offerings  in  literature  or  amusements 
falling  within  the  law"  (Ann.  14.21.5.).  Yet  it  is  just  here,  where  the 
will  of  Nero  to  introduce  Greek  novelties  and  to  conduct  things  in  the 
Greek  waj^s"^  triumphed,  that  Seneca  was  most  patently  routed  in  his 
designs ;  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  had  planned  to  make  of  Nero  by 
suitable  introductory  studies  and  by  later  surveillance  a  monarch  modo 
Romano;  despite  this,  at  the  very  first  opportunity  that  monarch  opts 
for  life  a  la  grecque.  It  was  not  simply  Nero's  arrogance  and  cupidity 
and  crassness  that  drove  Seneca  into  an  attempt  to  escape  his  burdens 

"As  iu  Ann.  15.45.5,  for  examijle.  It  is  true  that  the  occasion  there  spoken  of  is 
considerably  later  in  time,  but  Seneca  was  not  a  person  of  robust  health,  and  "in- 
disposition" must  often  have  been  pleaded  on  his  behalf. 

"  There  are  other  items  in  the  list :  horse  racing,  as  at  Olympia ;  competitions  in 
various  forms  of  music;  athletics  in  the  Greek  manner  with  associated  "foreign 
aberrations"  (Ann.  14.20.5);  idle  lounging,  "agoraism,"  as  one  might  say;  boxing 
contests  (Ann.  14.20.6),  and  the  like,  perfectly  presentable  at  Olympia  or  Nemca, 
but  at  Rome  . .  .  ?  Contests  in  eloquence  seem  intrinsically  noble,  but  not  for  Romans 
if  held  iu  the  Greek  manner  (A7in.  14.21.8).  But  although  people  put  on  Greek  cos- 
tumes for  Greek  games,  it  was  a  flash  in  the  pan;  they, went  out  of  fashion  almost 
overnight.  Here  is  an  item  for  a  volume  on  the  jdiilosophy  of  clothes.  Greek  also  was 
"the  drawing  around  him  of  persons  who  had  some  skill  iu  such  poetical  compositions 
not  yet,  however,  generally  recognized"  (Ann.  14.16.1.).  Tacitus  cannot,  of  course, 
comprehend  a  school  of  neoteroi  to  whom  existing  literature  and  literary  modes  were 
vieux  jeu  and  who  were  striving  to  beat  out  from  ancient  rhythms  something  new ; 
they  had  not  yet  "arrived."  Nero  dawdling  over  versification  with  his  young  friends  is 
a  better  figure  than  Domitian  whiling  away  the  time  by  killing  flies  (Suetonius, 
Domit.  3). 
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by  resignation,  but  the  sense  that  the  g:ame  was  np;  the  sovereign  had 
neither  morals  nor  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  Komanly  viewed  which 
could  be  made  to  pass  for  morals. 

Nero  had  by  now  pretty  well  disposed  of  the  policy  of  compromise  and 
adjustment  by  which  Seneca  and  Burrus  had  contrived  to  restrain  him 
in  the  early  years  of  his  principate.  The  cultural  struggle  over  the  vari- 
ous public  exhibitions  and  entertainments  had  been  settled  in  a  way 
to  demonstrate  that  what  Nero  desired,  he  got,  and  not  fractionally 
either.  The  discovery  of  this  fact  by  Nero  was  sure  to  have  serious  de- 
velopments when  the  emperor  transferred  his  activities  from  fields  of 
minor  adolescent  ambition  and  desire  to  political  affairs.  For  the  mean- 
ing of  politics  in  this  connection  let  us  always  remember  that  the  focus 
of  interest  in  Nero's  activities  was,  for  Tacitus,  the  city  and  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  its  senatorial  class.  So  it  was  in  actuality  for  the  emperor; 
both  Nero  and  Tacitus  were  astonishingly  in  agreement  at  that  point, 
both  city-bound  Romans.  Nero  was  concentrated  on  the  urhs,  not  the 
orhis,  and  Tacitus  always  seems  bored  somewhat  when  he  considers  the 
provinces  and  the  Fei7ide  ringsum,  the  foes  that  lay  just  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  imperial  jurisdictions.''  Not,  of  course,  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view ;  to  this  on  various  occasions  Tacitus  devotes  much 
space,  though  without  eliciting  interest  as  he  does  elsewhere  in  his  narra- 
tive. Seneca,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  Spaniard  born,  and  had  lived 
some  years  in  that  puzzle  of  Roman  sovereignty,  Egypt ;  also  during  his 
administration  the  empire  displayed  the  calm  of  a  well-organized  ma- 
chine. For  this  he  receives  no  credit  from  Tacitus,  but  it  may  well  be 
that  that  failure  is  due  to  no  special  bias  against  Seneca,  but  rather  just 
to  Tacitus'  inability  to  grasp  the  scope  and  character  of  Seneca's  work 
in  that  regard. 

The  trouble  came  to  a  head  when,  as  has  just  been  said,  Nero  gained 
the  victory  in  the  Kulturkrieg  of  the  capital,  and  began  to  rely  more 
and  more  exclusively  upon  the  flatteries  of  sycophants  and  pimps  of 
various  sorts  for  the  formation  of  the  general  policy  of  government." 
Then,  of  course,  "the  disasters  of  the  state  [at  Rome]  grew  worse  and 
worse  day  by  day"  {Ann.  14.51.1).  As  those  disasters  at  the  center  be- 
came matters  of  public  knowledge  throughout  the  provinces,  the  idea 
undoubtedly  began  by  slow  degrees  to  spread  that  Rome  was  no  foun- 

^^  Of  course  v.'ith  Britain  it  was  different;  that  province  was,  so  to  speak,  a  family 
concern.  It  was  not  Britain  either  that  he  was  writing  about,  but  Agricola,  for  whom 
Britain  provided  the  stage. 

"  A  sycophant  may,  of  course,  have  considerable  ability ;  Sof onius  Tigellinus,  for 
example.  Moralists,  when  they  get  loose  in  history,  have  a  tendency  to  forget  that 
great  talents  and  a  high  moral  standard  are  not  interchangeable  terms. 
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tain  of  truth  and  intelligence  and  justice  after  all,  and  finally  not  even 
of  power,  and  that  princes  could  be  created  elsewhere  than  at  Rome, 
probably  of  all  the  arcana  imperii  the  most  significant  when  it  was 
grasped,  since  it  would  presently  thereafter  prove  the  end  of  Caesarism 
as  originally  understood.  The  year  of  the  four  emperors,  68-69,  when 
contestants  for  the  imperial  seat  emerged  from  places  as  remote  as  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Syria  (also  in  effect  from  Lusitania,  through  Otho)  to 
descend  on  Rome,  was  not  very  far  below  the  horizon  as  the  administra- 
tive team  of  Seneca  and  Burrus  was  dissolved  by  Burrus'  death. 

Such  a  dissolution  is  always  an  imminent  possibility  when  the  mem- 
bers of  a  partnership  are  men  of  advanced  years ;  death  stands  men- 
acingly near,  ready  to  strike  at  any  moment,  and  indeed  no  more 
appalling  thought  emerges  from  history  than  that  of  the  dependence  of 
nations  and  their  policies,  not  only  their  presents  but  their  futures,  upon 
individuals  of  uncertain  life-durations  and  their  fortuitously  regulated 
combinations.  In  the  year  62  Burrus  died,  apparently  of  a  pneumonia 
{Ann.  14.51.1)  ;  we  may  dismiss  as  a  thing  incapable  of  either  proof  or 
disproof  Tacitus'  suggestion  of  poison ;  proof  in  such  cases  has  had  to 
wait  for  modern  chemistry.  It  is  an  edifying  story  which  makes  Nero 
come  to  inquire  for  the  old  soldier  lying  on  his  deathbed  with  questions 
of  how  he  was.  "How  am  I,  do  you  ask?  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you."" 
The  important  and  altogether  credible  point  is  that  he  died  greatly,  as 
measured  by  merely  the  stressing  of  one  tiny  word. 

"The  death  of  Burrus  shattered  the  power  of  Seneca"  {Ann.  14.52.1). 
This  statement  appears  to  recognize  what  Tacitus  does  not  otherwise 
explicitly  affirm,  viz.,  that  though  there  was  a  partnership,  Seneca  was 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  and  that  in  that  capacity  he  exercised 
power,  princeps  potcntia,  as  Pliny  the  Elder  put  it.  "There  was  no  longer 
the  same  force  resident  in  honorable  traits  of  character  with  the  removal 
of  what  we  may  call  the  other  head  of  the  government,"  says  Tacitus 
{Ann.  14.52.1 ) ,  using  words  which  definitely  suggest  a  high  appreciation 
of  Seneca's  personality.  The  honorable  traits  of  which  the  historian 
speaks  can  be  only  those  resident  in  Seneca,  with  their  practical  force 
weakened  now  by  the  passing  of  Burrus  from  the  scene.  Nero  began  to 
lean  more  and  more  exclusively  on  advisers  of  a  lower  order,  and  the 
balance  between  sovereign  and  ministers,  heretofore  maintained  with 
some  difficulty  and  not  always  successfully  at  that,  was  upset.  The  hell- 
hounds turned  promptly  on  Seneca  as  Burrus  passed  from  the  scene; 

^^  Ann.  14.51.3.  The  conventional  vie  bene  hahco,  "je  suis  bien,"  needs  only  that 
prefixed  ego  and  a  certain  something  in  the  intonation  to  become  deadly:  "moi,  je 
suis  bien;  et  vous?" 
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this  is  itself  a  circumstance  which  might  give  good  cause  for  reflection 
to  those  who  in  making  their  assessments  of  relevant  history  have  joined 
a  very  disreputable  company. 

What  were  the  charges  informally  preferred  against  Seneca  by  the 
group  now  massed  closely  around  the  throne  ?  That  he  had  an  enormous 
fortune  which  continued  to  pile  up  ;  that  he  had  quite  outstripped  Caesar 
himself  in  the  beauty  of  his  gardens  and  the  grandeur  of  his  palaces — 
these  were,  of  course,  the  standard  avenues  of  attack.  He  also,  it  was  al- 
leged, laid  sole  claim  to  distinction  as  an  orator,  and  was  devoting  himself 
to  poetry  more  frequently  now  that  Nero  had  begun  to  interest  himself 
in  that  field  {Ann.  14.16.1 ;  14.52.3) .  He  was  quite  open,  it  was  claimed, 
in  his  invidious  comment  on  the  prince's  sources  of  enjoyment  and  made 
light  of  his  skill  as  a  charioteer ;  he  also  ridiculed  Nero's  notes  when  he 
gave  public  performances  of  singing  to  the  lyre,  finding  those  notes  as 
false,  we  may  guess,  as  the  rest  of  him.  For  how  long,  cried  the  detractors, 
was  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  canon  of  criticism  that  there  was  no 
excellence  in  the  state  except  what  Seneca  felt  could  be  attributed  di- 
rectly and  specifically  to  himself?  {Ann.  14.52.5).  Surely  Nero's  period 
of  tutelage  was  over;  he  was  now  a  man  grown.  Let  him  drop  without 
further  ceremony  the  old  pilot  and  go  elsewhere  for  expert  assistance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  his  family  traditions  were  of  a  quality  to  constitute  his 
best  guide  {Ann.  14.52.6). 

Of  all  these  accusations  and  insinuations  Seneca  was  well  aware. 
People  who  had  any  regard  for  decency  in  public  life"  let  him  know 
what  was  being  said,  and  the  Caesar  was  more  and  more  avoiding  any 
intimate  contact  with  him.  The  cat  was  getting  more  and  more  minatory ; 
perhaps,  however,  it  was  not  too  late  for  the  mouse  humbly  to  ask  leave 
to  retire  to  a  relatively  small  and  inconspicuous  hole.  A  time  was  granted 
for  an  interview,  and  Seneca  expressed  himself  as  follows  {Ann. 
14.53-54)  in  support  of  his  request  t"^* 

It  is  a  full  thirteen  years,  Caesar,  since  I  was  called  in  to  be  associated  with  your 
prospects  [as  director  of  your  studies],  and  eight,  roughly,  since  you  ascended  the 
throne.  In  the  course  of  these  periods  you  have  conferred  upon  me  so  many  posts  of 
distinction  and  so  many  [physical]  rewards  that  my  prosperity  really  lacks  nothing 
to  make  it  complete  except  [the  attainment  of]  some  golden  mean. 

[In  discussing  the  situation  thus  created]  I  propose  to  use  instances  drawn  from 

^  Seneca  obviously,  according  to  this  phrase,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  decent 
people ;  Tacitus  does  not  suggest,  like  some  moderns,  that  he  had  forfeited  it. 

^'  It  has  seemed  better  to  translate  the  Tacitean  report  of  the  language  used  at  the 
interview  in  full  and  somewhat  freely,  with  some  elucidatory  matter  introduced  here 
and  there,  rather  than  to  stick  close  to  the  text  and  be  obliged  later  to  enter  into 
more  particular  accounting  with  the  reader.  In  other  words,  a  full  translation  can  be 
a  commentary  in  itself. 
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a  very  high  level,  related  not  to  my  own  station  in  life  but  to  yours.  Your  great- 
grandfather Augustus  permitted  Marcus  Agrippa  to  remove  to  Mytilene  and  granted 
Gaius  Maecenas  a  retirement  within  the  city  itself  which  was  practically  equivalent 
to  liberty  to  reside  abroad.  Of  these  the  former  had  been  his  partner  in  [numerous] 
wars,  while  the  latter  had  been  "buffeted  by  many  a  trial"  [even  as  Aeneas,  our  great 
ancestor,]  but  in  civilian,  not  military,  life.  They  had  both  received  in  return  re- 
wards that  were  indeed  prodigious,  but  then  their  services  had  been  unprecedented. 
To  match  your  munificence,  Nero,  what  could  I  offer  save  my  literary  pursuits,  car- 
ried on,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  [not  in  the  glare  of  publicity,  but]  shaded  from  the  public 
view?  They  gained  distinction  through  my  seeming  to  have  been  of  assistance  in  the 
formative  studies  of  your  youth,  and  that  was  [in  itself]  no  mean  reward.  Yet  you 
bestowed  on  me  favors  that  knew  no  limits,  riches  that  defied  all  reckoning,  to  such 
an  extent  that  time  and  again  I  reflected  inwardly  as  follows:  "Can  it  be  that  I,  the 
child  of  a  middle-class  family  from  a  provincial  town,  am  reckoned  among  the  great 
officers  of  state?  Has  my  undistinguished  origin  won  illumination  among  men  of 
noble  family  enjoying  pedigrees  that  belong  to  history?  "What  has  become  [Seneca] 
of  your  spirit  of  other  days  that  was  satisfied  with  a  modest  patrimony?  How  comes 
it  that  it  lays  out  such  gardens,  treads  such  suburban  estates  with  wide  stretches  of 
pasture  and  of  ploughland,  and  derives  an  amazing  income  from  such  widely  dis- 
tributed investments?"  There  is  but  one  defense  that  suggests  itself:  I  was  morally 
bound  not  to  decline  your  generosity. 

But  full  measure  has  been  reached  on  both  your  side  and  mine ;  you  have  given  all 
that  a  prince  could  give  to  a  friend,  I  have  accepted  all  that  a  friend  could  take  from 
his  prince.  Anything  beyond  this  only  increases  envy.  Envy,  to  be  sure,  like  all  mere 
mortal  concerns,  falls  far  beneath  the  ken  of  your  majesty,  but  it  bears  heavily  on 
me,  and  it  is  I  who  need  help.  If  I  were  a  [tired]  soldier  or  a  weary  traveler,  I  might 
beg  some  aid  to  relieve  me  [might  I  not?].  And  so  too  in  the  journey  of  life  I,  now 
grown  old,  and  finding  myself  no  longer  a  match  for  even  my  trivial  responsibilities, 
unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  [sheer]  weight  of  my  fortune,  am  throwing  myself  on 
your  protection.  Be  pleased  to  give  instructions  that  my  holdings  be  administered  by 
your  business  agents  as  part  of  your  personal  estate.  I  shall  not  [of  course]  beggar 
myself  utterly,  but  after  I  have  surrendered  all  that  opulence  by  the  glare  of  which 
I  find  myself  blinded,  I  shall  recover  for  my  spirit  all  the  time  now  devoted  to  the 
management  of  gardens  and  the  administration  of  country  estates.  You  [Sire]  have 
physical  energy  enough  and  to  spare  and,  contemplated  through  length  of  [coming] 
years,  the  direction  of  earth's  proudest  office;"  we,  your  friends,  who  are  not  getting 
any  younger  as  the  days  pass,  can  [on  the  contrary]  plead  for  rest  and  peace.  In 
later  times  it  will  be  reckoned  a  yet  further  element  in  your  renown  that  you  elevated 
to  the  highest  positions  men  who  could  put  up  with  even  very  modest  means. 

Nero  replied  substantially  to  this  effect  {Ann.  14.55-56) : 

[I  have  been  deeply  impressed,  my  friend,  with  the  eloquence  of  the  prepared  plea 
you  have  so  feelingly  delivered,  and  the  cogent  way  in  which  you  have,  after  deep 
reflection,  presented  your  case.]  That  I  am  able  to  reply  on  the  spot  to  your  appeal 
is  something  for  which  I  am  indebted  first  and  foremost  to  your  special  gift  freely 

"  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  is  meant  by  this  phrase,  and  there  is  uncertainty  about 
the  reading;  tliis  last  is  probably  the  occasion  of  the  unclcarness.  It  could  be  a  piece 
of  pure  rhetoric,  but  the  surroundings  are  rather  starkly  clear. 
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bestowed.  [It  is  really  I  who  have  in  our  mutual  relations  received  favors;]  you  it 
was  who  taught  me  not  only  how  to  deliver  a  speech  prepared  in  advance,  but  how 
to  express  myself  extemporaneously  as  well. 

[You  have  quoted  the  precedent  of]  my  great-grandfather  Augustus;  he  did  in- 
deed grant  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  of  leisure  following  upon 
grave  responsibilities  [carried  by  them].  [But  I  am  only  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five;]  Augustus  bestowed  his  rewards  at  a  time  of  life  the  authority  of  which  would 
protect  [unchallenged]  any  gift,  no  matter  what  its  nature  might  be,  he  had  con- 
ferred on  them  [and  also  the  withdrawal,  had  he  so  desired,  of  that  gift]  ;  yet  he  did 
not  deprive  either  of  them  of  the  rewards  he  had  conferred  [and  what  he  did  not 
undertake  to  do,  I  certainly  cannot  either]. 

In  their  case  it  was  by  facing  the  perils  of  war  that  they  had  earned  [their  re- 
ward] ;  it  was  in  such  perils  that  the  youth  of  Augustus  [so  different  from  my  own] 
was  passed.  Had  I  been  waging  wars,  you  would  never  have  failed  me  in  the  matter 
of  actually  bearing  weapons  in  your  own  hands,  but  [as  it  was]  you  met  the  demands 
of  the  times  we  live  in;  you  supervised  first  my  boyhood  and  then  my  young  man- 
hood with  forethought,  counsels,  and  principles  [of  action].  Your  gifts  to  me  will 
last  as  long  as  life  itself;  what  you  have  from  me,  parks,  investments,  country  prop- 
erties, are  all  subject  to  chance.  And,  many  though  these  things  may  seem  to  be,  the 
majority  [of  my  servants]  have  secured  far  more  than  you,  though  they  cannot  in 
any  sense  match  your  qualities.  I  cannot  endure  to  mention  f  reedmen  who  are  public 
exhibitions  of  conspicuous  wealth ;  it  makes  me  blush  that  you,  who  stand  in  the 
very  forefront  of  my  affectionate  regard,  do  not  outstrip  everyone  in  fortune  too. 

However  [that  can  be  rectified] ;  your  constitution  is  unimpaired  and  quite  equal 
to  facing  business  and  the  rewards  of  business,  and  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of 
our  reign.  But  perhaps  you  think  that  you  will  never  live  as  long  as  Vitellius,  who 
has  thrice  held  the  consulship;  perhaps  you  rate  me  below  Claudius  [for  gener- 
osity] ;  perhaps  you  imagine  that  what  a  lifetime  of  penurious  saving  has  achieved 
for  Volusius  my  liberality  cannot  make  good  to  you. 

[But  why  desert  me?]  Why  not  rather,  if  at  any  point  my  foot  has  slipped  and 
I  am  going  astray,  call  it  back  [into  the  narrow  path]  and  direct  more  zealously  my 
manhood  [than  my  boyhood  years],  adorned  as  it  is  by  any  help  you  lend  it?  If  you 
restore  the  wealth  [you  have  had  from  me]  it  is  not  your  moderation  that  will  be  on 
everybody's  tongue,  but  my  greed,  and  if  you  forsake  your  prince  it  will  not  be 
described  as  your  going  into  retirement;  everybody  will  be  talking  rather  of  your 
fear  of  harsh  and  cruel  ways.  And  [just  let  us]  suppose  it  were  your  self-control 
that  earned  the  highest  meed  of  praise  [when  you  gave  up  your  property] ;  it  is 
hardly  fitting  for  the  sage  to  gain  personal  glory  by  a  course  of  action  out  of  which 
he  generates  [as  well]  an  evil  reputation  for  a  friend. 

It  was  the  design  of  Tacitus  to  present  in  dramatic  form  what  he  felt, 
on  the  basis  of  such  information  as  was  obtainable,  must  have  been  the 
line  followed  by  each  speaker,  to  portray  the  character  of  both  Nero 
and  Seneca  by  speech.  It  appears  to  be  an  exceeding  able  piece  of  work, 
though  stylistically  it  presents  the  oddity  of  two  Senecas  arguing  in 
Tacitean  curtness  and  semiconcealment  of  thought  matters  which  the 
true  Seneean  style  would  have  presented  with  easy  phrases  and  a  gen- 
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eral  obviousness  of  meaning,  no  matter  how  dressed  up/'  So  far  as  it  is 
fair  to  form  a  judgment  from  what  has  been  put  before  us,  Seneca  must 
be  admitted  to  appear  in  a  not  unattractive  light.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
essential  meanness  of  Nero  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  several  touches, 
and  these  we  shall  briefly  assemble  here  in  resume:  (a)  the  comparison 
of  the  services  of  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  rendered  in  war,  with  the 
schoolmasterish  services  of  Seneca  giving  instruction  in  rhetoric  {Ann. 
14.55.1)  and  in  elementary  ethics  (Ann.  14.55.3^)  ;  (&)  the  comparison 
between  the  services  of  Seneca,  ''which  wiU  never  die,"  and  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  Nero's  gifts  (Ann.  14.55.5),  neither  of  which  descriptions 
Nero  seriously  meant  for  a  moment;  (c)  Nero's  simulated  sense  of  shame 
at  his  inability  to  control  the  enormous  accretions  of  wealth  by  the  f  reed- 
men  and  to  reward  Seneca  according  to  his  deserts;  (d)  his  assertion 
that  Seneca  is  quite  able,  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  to  continue  in 
his  post  of  chief  adviser  to  the  crown,  the  last  thing,  of  course,  that  Nero 
and  his  clique  either  desired  or  intended  (Ann.  14.56.1),  and  that  a  res- 
ignation from  office  on  Seneca's  part  would,  if  accepted,  cast  obloquy 
upon  the  prince  (Ann.  14.56.3)  ;  (e)  the  juxtaposing  of  Seneca  with  the 
low  time-server  Vitellius  and  the  skinflint  miser  Volusius  (A^m.  14.56.1) , 
coupled  with  the  insinuation  that  perhaps  Seneca  esteemed  Claudius 
more  highly  than  Nero  and  felt  that  Claudius  had  treated  him  more 
generously  than  Nero  had  done — this  to  a  man  whom  Claudius  had  non- 
chalantly robbed  of  eight  years  of  civilized  life ;  (/)  that  it  ill  became 
the  "sage,"  the  hero  of  Seneca's  essays  and  no  doubt  of  some  of  his 
teaching  hours,  to  gain  glory  through  the  infamy  which  an  act  of  his 
causes  to  cling  to  the  skirts  of  a  friend's  reputation. 

Thus  the  whole  trend  of  a  sincere  attempt  at  resignation  is  twisted  by 
Nero's  malice  in  a  way  to  make  the  effort  appear,  in  effect,  treason,  a 
treason  of  that  sort  which,  if  difficult  to  establish  legally,  is  that  worst 
of  treasons,  the  betrayal  of  friendship ;  the  Judas  kiss  with  which  the 
monarch  signifies  the  termination  of  the  interview  is  entirely  in  keeping. 
Still,  the  retirement,  officially  refused  by  Nero,  was  in  practice  achieved 
by  Seneca  through  indirect  means ;  "he  altered  all  the  practices  asso- 
ciated with  his  former  greatness;  thus,  for  example,  he  declined  any 
longer  to  receive  throngs  of  visitors  and  avoided,  as  far  as  possible, 

1^  Of  course,  ancient  rhetoric  cherished  the  feeling  which  seems  curious  to  us,  that 
to  preserve  an  even  facjade  of  style  quotations  should  be  given  not  in  the  language 
and  manner  of  the  original  documents,  but  in  the  language  and  manner  of  the  author 
who  is  ([noting.  These  speeches  here  are  Tacitean  in  many  ways,  because  the  continu- 
ous flow,  the  unity,  of  the  rhetorical  manner  is  not  interrupted.  Merely  to  quote  is  to 
be  very  unoriginal  indeed;  to  quote  another  by  adapting  the  quotation  to  your  own 
style  indicates  talent  even  if  it  docs  not  insure  accuracy. 
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escortage  in  the  streets.""  Further,  he  seldom  was  seen  in  Rome,  where 
no  doubt  he  had  been  one  of  the  "sights"  previously,  and  remained  at 
home  under  the  excuses  of  illness  and  the  demands  of  authorship.  But 
Seneca  never  got  very  far  away  from  the  poisonous  contact  of  the  court ; 
the  cat  allowed  the  mouse  to  stray  only  far  enough  away  to  titillate  his 
cruelty,  never  being  without  knowledge  of  where  he  could  readily  be 
found. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  what  is  sometimes  called  Seneca's 
"premiership";  and  perhaps  a  word  once  again  on  the  philosophy  of 
life  behind  it  all  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point.  Seneca  is  berated  and 
abused  for  ever  having  entered  on  this  political  career  to  which,  as  the 
critics  all  agree  so  cheerfully  ex  post  facto,  he  might  have  known  that 
there  could  be  only  one  end.  Of  course  it  is  always  easy  to  assert  the 
inevitability  of  an  end  when  the  critic  has  had  the  supreme  fortune  of 
seeing  that  end  work  out  as  an  actuality,  but  no  end  depending  on  the 
play  of  human  emotions  and  ambitions  can  be  certainly  predicted  when 
the  interval  from  start  to  finish  is  eight  years.  It  is  easy  to  attack  the 
concessions  and  the  compromises  of  that  period,  but  let  us  in  fairness 
remember  that  they  were  all  passed  upon  and  approved  by  a  practical 
man,  Burrus.  Seneca  counted  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  First 
Counselorship  on  the  support  of  the  praetorian  prefect ;  we  are  bound 
to  regard  this  as  a  strong  factor  in  his  decision  to  make  the  trial  at  least. 
Further,  Seneca  knew  something  about  the  character  of  his  pupil,  which 
he  had  of  necessity  studied  at  close  range,  and  he  undoubtedly  believed 
at  one  time  that  the  application  of  two  controls  jointly  was  possible,  the 
one  derived  from  Nero's  respect  for  the  veteran  soldier  and  the  other 
arising  from  admiration  for  the  greatest  literary  light  of  the  period. 

And,  finally,  there  was  nothing  in  Seneca's  philosophy  to  deter  him 
from  attempting  the  project.  The  Stoic  was  recommended  by  many 
"voices"  of  his  school  to  serve  his  state  wherever  it  was  possible,  and  for 
as  long  a  period  of  time  as  he  could  do  so  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle. 
Just  what  constitutes  sacrifice  of  principle  must  always  in  considerable 
degree  be  a  personal  question ;  good  and  evil  are  not  specifically  polar- 
ized in  our  world,  never  have  been,  never  will  be.  The  individual  Stoic, 
therefore,  to  whom  came  the  "call"  for  service  to  the  state,  not  only  had 
no  prohibitions  in  his  creed  against  answering  it,  but,  positively,  had 
many  incentives  to  make  the  attempt.  There  is  always  the  danger  that 
when  you  have  sounded  out  the  situation  and  fathomed  its  possibilities 

i»He  had  a  convenient  villa  just  four  miles  from  the  city  walls;  cf.  Ann.  15.60.7. 
The  use  of  it  could  hardly  be  attacked  by  Nero  as  a  designed  avoidance  of  the  capital 
and  Nero's  presence. 
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it  will  not  be  possible  to  withdraw,  much  as  you  may  wish  to  do  so ;  but 
what  of  that  ?  All  life,  especially  in  high  places,  is  a  calculated  risk,  and 
one  may  lose  out  through  having  overlooked  certain  factors  in  the  calcu- 
lation w^hich  thereafter  goes  sour.  Seneca  did  not  succeed  permanently 
with  Nero;  still,  there  was  actually  the  quinquennium  and  very  little 
brutality  and  shedding  of  blood  during  that  time.  In  fact,  Nero  w^as  not 
a  bloodthirsty  person,  and  the  Terror  begins  only  after  the  discovery 
of  the  plot  of  65,  with  Tigellinus  for  prompter  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings. Seneca  might  conceivably  have  succeeded ;  it  was  worth  the 
gamble.  Even  as  things  went,  he  enjoyed  an  appreciable  success  with 
respect  to  the  empire  at  large.  No  doubt  he  should  have  kno-\Mi  enough 
about  Agrippina,  after  the  proximities  of  five  years  of  court  life  before 
Nero's  reign  began,  to  realize  how  her  unbridled  ambitions  would  handi- 
cap any  administration,  however  well-meaning  and  resolute ;  but  he 
may  also  have  felt  that  a  firm  policy  steadily  pursued,  with  Burrus, 
Agrippina's  personal  nominee,  ready  to  enforce  it  on  the  physical  side, 
had  very  fair  chances  of  winning  through.  No  one  could  have  then 
guessed  at  a  Poppaea  to  bring  craftily  to  a  head  the  son's  quarrel  with 
his  mother.  No  doubt  Seneca,  who  had  a  good  chance  to  know  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  shrewd  observer,  must  have  understood  that  Agrippina 
was  an  extraordinary  woman  in  her  defiance  of  the  whole  Roman  atti- 
tude toward  women  in  public  life ;  he  acted  promptly,  as  Ave  have  already 
seen,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  let  her  know  that  he  would  not  only 
back  Nero  in  resisting  her  effrontery  but  would  show  him  how  to  do  it 
{Ann.  13.5).  This  and  many  another  consideration  float  in  upon  us  and 
prevent  us,  if  Ave  are  qnite  honest  with  ourselves  and  with  the  proba- 
bilities and  the  possibilities,  from  denouncing  the  folly  of  Seneca  in  set- 
ting his  hand  to  the  work  of  government.  The  dangerous  but  not 
necessarily  rash  experiment  was  worth  the  mouse's  attempt,  and  while 
for  the  experimenting  mouse  the  trial  ended  in  death  at  the  cat's  bid- 
ding, still  it  was  Avorth  the  attempt. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  Seneca,  when  his  attempted  resignation  from 
high  public  office  Avas  rejected,  should  have  stuck  Avith  his  post  and 
fought  out  the  issue.  But  a  fair  question  is  this:  Avith  what  means  could 
he  have  waged  the  fight?  The  senate,  despite  all  his  efforts  to  organize  it 
for  more  effective  action,  Avas  a  poor  assembly  of  lay  figures  mostly 
concerned  with  certain  motheaten  social  honors;  the  poAver  was  Avith 
the  army.  Mors  Burri  inf regit  potentiam  Senecae  {Ann.  14.52.1)  ;  once 
Burrus  Avas  gone  and  replaced  by  Tigellinus,  the  poAver  still  remained 
in  the  army  locally  represented  by  the  praetorians,  and  a  power  now  in 
animated  opposition. 
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When  the  Stoic  who  has  tried  patriotically  to  serve  the  state,  believing 

that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  there  lay  before  him  a  real  opportunity  to 

do  so,  finds  that  his  judgment  has  betrayed  him,  the  tenets  of  his  faith 

suggest  his  withdrawal,  his  recession  to  the  untrammeled  practice  of  his 

principles  in  the  life  of  a  private  citizen.  But  perhaps  there  are  handcuffs 

as  well  as  a  chain,  and  there  is  no  real  escape.  A  difficult  situation  indeed, 

but  managed  not  without  dignity  by  Seneca,  though  without  much 

hope.™ 

-■"  I  have  not  troubled  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  the  views  mentioned  as  con- 
stituting Stoicism's  practical  approach  to  the  problems  of  political  office ;  the  Moral 
Epistles  and  the  Dialor/ues  are,  as  Seneca  would  say,  full  of  these  things  "not  dribbled 
but  freely  poured"  (EM  33.3-6). 


Chapter  V 

SENECA:  ''JOURNEY'S  END" 

Seneca  could  not  have  cherished  the  slightest  delusion  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  reply  which  Nero  had  made  to  his  request  for  permission  to 
retire;  it  was  spiteful,  malicious,  and  minatorJ^  The  cat  had  no  intention 
of  letting  the  mouse  out  of  the  reach  of  his  claws.  For  consider:  Seneca 
might  even  leave  the  city  to  settle  in  some  more  civilized  milieu  than 
Rome,  some  place  where  brains  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  (comitas 
honesta:  A7in.  13.2.2)  still  counted,  and  might  there  be  thought  of  as — 
merciful  heavens ! — a  successor  to  Nero's  own  august  self/ 

This  treatment  of  Seneca  was  in  full  accord  with  Nero's  own  nature 
no  doubt,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  method  of  refusal  had  particu- 
larly been  recommended  by  Burrus'  successor  Sofonius  Tigellinus.  This 
appointee — Nero's  own,  of  course,  while  Faenius  Rufus,  his  colleague  in 
the  praetorian  pref  ectship,  was  rather  a  concession  to  a  popular  demand 
for  the  promotion  of  a  good  civil  servant  who  had  handled  the  food 
supply  of  the  city  without  grafting — had  decided  apparently  (Ann. 

14.57.1)  that  the  very  surest  way  of  getting  control  over  the  prince  was 
to  make  of  him  a  partner  in  crime.  Tigellinus,  though  a  scoundrel,  was 
a  shrewd  schemer  of  no  mean  ability,  and  having  studied  his  Nero,  had 
concluded  that  his  essential  lack  was  courage;  his  fight  against  his 
mother  had  shown  him  up  in  an  unfavorable  light.  Tigellinus  had  also 
sounded  out  the  fears  of  Nero  to  find  which  particular  ones  were  in  the 
ascendant  and  had  discovered  that  they  related  to  possible  successors, 
Rubellius  Plautus,  a  descendant  of  Tiberius  though  at  some  remove,  and 
Sulla,  bearer  of  a  great  historic  name. 

He  then  proclaimed  after  Seneca's  humiliation  that  he,  Tigellinus, 
was  a  one  hundred  per  cent  Neronian,  a  prince's  man  with  only  one  aim 
in  mind,  "the  health,  wealth,  and  prosperity   (incolumitatem:  Ann. 

14.57.2)  of  Nero,"  a  far  different  sort  of  person  from  that  two-faced 
(diversas  spes)  Burrus,  who  pretended  loyalty,  but  who  time  and  again, 
most  recently  in  the  matter  of  Nero's  desire  to  divorce  Octavia,  had 
manifested  sullen  opposition.  Now,  with  Burrus  happily  removed  by 
death,  Tigellinus  could  from  his  prefectship's  eminence  proclaim:  "I 

^  It  was  commonly  enough  believed  at  Rome  that  Piso  was  only  a  figurehead  behind 
which  to  set  in  motion  the  conspiracy  that  bears  his  name,  and  that  after  the  con- 
spiracy had  successfully  passed  its  first  stage  Seneca  would  be  put  forward  as  the 
real  choice  (Ann.  15.65.1).  Note  also  that  Seneca  .iust  after  the  fire  asked  permission 
to  withdraw  to  a  rural  retreat  far  from  the  city;  Nero  and  Tigellinus  may  well  have 
attached  to  this  request  the  most  sinister  of  motives.  See  also  discussion  in  the  text 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter. 

[  336  ] 
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can  provide  against  treachery  at  Rome  by  virtue  of  my  office  and  the 
power  it  puts  in  my  hands,  also  by  my  direct  personal  influence ;  against 
what  either  of  those  pretenders,  situated  at  opposite  ends  of  the  world, 
both  close  neighbors  to  great  sources  of  military  power,  the  German  and 
the  Syrian  legions  respectively,  may  undertake  to  achieve,  I  am  power- 
less" {Ann.  14.57.2).  Nero  could  now  be  sure  that  he  had  a  real  friend 
planted  in  the  praetorian  prefectship. 

Sulla  never  had  a  chance  {Ann.  14.57.6) .  Plautus  presents  the  enigma 
of  a  man  who  for  weeks  saw  doom  closing  in  upon  him  like  the  relentless 
jaws  of  a  great  but  slow-acting  trap  and  yet  seemed  as  powerless  to  move 
as  a  bird  fatally  charmed  into  paralysis  by  a  snake  {Ann.  14.58-59) .  But 
it  is  the  same  enigma  presented  in  those  days  by  so  many  other  Romans, 
men  of  high  rank  and  honorable  ancestry;  why  did  the  mere  hint  of 
Caesar's  ill-will  reduce  them  to  suicide,  even  a  Corbulo,  the  finest  gen- 
eral of  his  time,"  who  might,  we  feel,  just  as  well  have  anticipated  Ves- 
pasian and  initiated  a  "march  on  Rome"  from  that  same  East  which  was 
good  enough  to  supply  the  first  Flavian  emperor  with  his  start  ?  We  must 
suppose,  for  one  thing,  that  no  one  of  them  among  the  soldiers  had  yet 
come  to  realize  the  rottenness  of  the  Caesarian  defenses ;  in  half  a  dozen 
years'  time  four  aspirants  for  the  imperium  would  have  traded  on  such 
a  guess.^  As  for  the  others,  civilians,  they  all  succumbed  to  a  tradition, 
a  tradition  undoubtedly  well  set  up  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  that  to 
have  lost  the  friendship  of  the  Caesar  was  to  have  become  a  dead  man 
still  walking,  to  continue  to  be  which  was  a  vain  show  indeed ;  better  to 
accept  the  favor  of  a  polite  notification  from  the  prince  and  to  die  as 
a  gentleman,  violated  only  by  one's  own  hand,  as  it  were. 

Nero  and  Tigellinus  were  now  accomplices  in  crime;  Tigellinus  ce- 
mented the  unholy  union  by  his  endeavors  in  the  process  instituted  to 
get  rid  of  Octavia  {instante  Tigellino:  Ann.  14.60.4) .  Despite  his  hector- 
ing and  general  brutality  he  was  less  successful  against  loj-al  lady's 
maids  than  against  distinguished  patricians ;  the  retort  of  one  of  them 
from  the  witness  stand  struck  the  high  and  mighty  prefect  square  in  the 

^  Corbulo,  on  discovering  that  he  was  no  longer  an  amicus  Caesaris,  promptly  com- 
mitted suicide ;  cf .  Dio  Cassius  63.17.5-6.  He  served  a  good  purpose  in  this,  however. 
His  death  by  his  own  hand  enabled  Mueianus  to  ask  Vespasian  in  69  the  pointed 
question:  An  excidit  [memoria'\  trucidatus  Corbulo?  {Hist.  2.76  med.).  Vespasian 
could  not  very  well  have  forgotten ;  he  took  the  opposite  course  from  that  of  Corbulo. 
Confngiendum  est  ad  imperium,  "Nothing  but  the  throne  itself  is  what  you  have  to 
seek  for  a  place  of  refuge,"  was  the  advice  of  JMucianus ;  Vespasian  saw  the  point, 
acted  accordingly,  and  founded  a  dynasty. 

*  Galba  (Spain),  Vitellius  (Germany),  Vespasian  (Syria).  The  idea  that  the  only 
soldiers  who  were  real  soldiers  were  the  praetorians  took  its  first  awful  beating  under 
these  successive  blows. 
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face  with  language  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate ;  the  story  sounds  like  essential  truth  {Ann.  14.60.4  fin.) .  As  far  as 
Seneca  was  concerned,  all  was  passive  yet,  but  Tigellinus  was  not  the 
sort  lightly  to  overlook  the  fact  that  until  quite  recently  Seneca  had 
stood  in  that  same  intimate  advisory  relation  to  Nero  which  he  himself 
was  now  enjoying.  The  possibility  also  of  Seneca's  being  put  forward  as 
a  "holding"  candidate  for  a  stronger  man  (as  later  Nerva  for  Trajan) 
may  have  occurred  to  Tigellinus  and  have  been  hinted  at  in  conversations 
with  the  prince ;  the  promptness  and  callousness  of  Nero's  action  after 
the  information  laid  by  Natalis  {Ann.  15.60.3)  in  pushing  for  Seneca's 
immediate  death  could  be  interpreted  in  that  light.  One  thing  Nero 
never  could  endure  to  contemplate  was  the  idea  of  a  successor,  and  be- 
cause he  had  the  fear,  he  naturally  developed  the  capacity  for  concretiz- 
ing it  in  some  individual.  This  alarm  with  regard  to  Seneca  in  the 
philosopher's  last  hours  was  perhaps  accentuated  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  had,  the  very  day  the  conspiracy  "broke,"  moved  up  from  Cam- 
pania to  his  convenient  villa  just  outside  the  city  walls.  7s  forte  an 
prudens  {Ann.  15.60.7) — but  we  shall  discuss  that  later ;  Nero  evidently 
felt  that  it  was  prudens.  Yet  Seneca  had  always  been  within  his  reach; 
the  Epistulae  Morales  show  him  never  to  have  been  further  away  than  a 
few  miles  below  Naples ;  Rome  was  always  too  fatally  near. 

To  some  extent  Seneca  regained  in  retirement  some  of  the  pleasures 
he  valued  most  in  life.  There  was  more  time  for  correspondence,  with 
Lucilius  especially,  his  beloved  convert  to  Stoicism,  for  conversation 
with  small  groups  of  friends  at  reunions  such  as  the  little  dinner  party 
on  the  last  evening  of  his  life  {ipsi  cum  Paulina  uxore  et  amicis  dnohus 
epulanti:  Ann.  15.60.8),  for  carrying  on  his  authorship  either  in  com- 
posing something  new  such  as  the  General  Survey  of  Ethics  {EM  106.2 ; 
108.1 ;  109.17),  the  kind  of  work  which  really  demands  a  continuity  of 
application  which  only  a  relatively  leisured  life  can  provide,  or  in  com- 
pleting a  work  like  the  Natural  Researches  {Naturales  Quaestiones) , 
which  contains  a  reference  to  the  Campanian  earthquake  of  63  {NQ 
6.1.10),  and  for  actually  just  living  with  his  beloved  wife  in  something 
like  a  genuine  domestic  happiness,  associated  with  grimmest  tragedy 
though  it  was  to  be  at  the  end. 

But  Nero  had  given  not  only  no  complete  release ;  he  had  promised 
nothing,  not  even  a  minimal  dispensation.  It  is  true  that  appearance  at 
the  senate  had  likely  by  now  become  a  rarer  and  rarer  event  with  Seneca, 
but  he  was  included  by  court  protocol,  as  we  would  say  nowadays,  in 
the  official  list  of  those  upon  whom  attendance  was  incumbent  at  the 
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prince's  bidding.  Tacitus  has  recorded  {A7in.  15.23.5)  the  flocking  out 
of  the  whole  senate  to  Antium  to  convey  congratuhations  to  Nero  and 
Poppaea  upon  the  birth  of  their  daughter  early  in  63,  a  child  felix 
hrevitate  vitae.  Thus  in  this  case  the  burden  of  getting  to  Antium  and 
back  was  laid  on  the  senators ;  the  sheer  physical  stress  of  this  sort  of 
thing  must  have  fallen  hard  on  the  older  men  such  as  Seneca.  On  this 
occasion  protocol  was  strictly  observed,  and  Thrasea,  the  pattern  of  un- 
compromising Stoicism  in  the  "House,"  was  denied  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  function,  being  then  "off  the  books."*  Later  a  temporary 
agreement  was  patched  up  and,  according  to  gossip,  Nero  boasted  openly 
before  Seneca  that  he  had  effected  a  reconciliation  with  Thrasea ;  Seneca 
congratulated— the  prince!  Says  Furneaux'  on  this  incident:  "He 
[Nero]  had  vaunted  this  as  a  proof  of  his  clemency;  the  answer  of  Seneca 
implies  that  the  friendship  of  Thrasea  was  worth  more  to  Nero  than 
Nero's  to  him."  Tacitus,  after  retailing  the  current  story,  appends  to 
this  account  a  judgment  of  his  own  which  implies  the  acceptance  of  its 
historicity:  "and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  glory  of  distinguished 
men — and  their  peril — kept  mounting."  This  seems  an  important  point 
in  estimating  Tacitus'  view  of  Seneca.  While,  as  we  have  said  before, 
Tacitus  seems  never  to  have  made  up  his  mind  finally  on  Seneca,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  he  should  associate  him  here  with  Thrasea  for  danger 
resolutely  faced,  even  resolutely  created,  in  fact.  To  be  thus  linked  with 
Thrasea  in  Tacitus'  narrative  is  no  small  honor,  even  though  Tacitus 
has  no  delusions  about  the  worth  of  the  mere  stubbornness  of  the  Stoic 
senator-moralist. 

In  64  after  the  frightful  conflagration  which  destroyed  so  much  of 
Rome,  Seneca  sought  a  definite  exeat  from  the  capital ;  he  asked  permis- 
sion to  immure  himself  in  a  quiet  retreat  distant  from  Rome,  apparently 
somewhere  in  the  Italian  countryside.  The  common  view  was  that  he 
was  anxious  to  dissociate  himself  entirely  from  Nero's  policy  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  since  one  idea  of  the  master  planner  called  for 
the  rankest  pillage  of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  not  merely  those  of  Asia 
and  Achaea,  but  even  the  older  shrines  of  the  Roman  people  itself  (Ann. 
15.45.2  and  5).  Whatever  the  reason  operating  in  Seneca's  mind  when 
the  request  was  made,  the  permission  was  refused.  Thereupon,  saj's 
Tacitus,  he  kept  to  his  bedchamber  on  the  pretext  of  illness,  some  form 

*  As  again  in  Ann.  16.24.L  This  came  desperately  close  to  a  death  sentence;  a 
renuntiatio  aynicitiae  by  the  sovereign  left  little  prospect  in  life  for  a  noble  Roman. 
See  Thrasea's  own  interpretation  of  its  significance  in  this  ease:  sibi  actani  aetatem 
(Jnn.  16.26.7). 

^  rurneau.x.  Annals,  Vol.  II"  (Oxford,  1907),  p.  347,  footnote  2. 
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of  muscular  complaint,  an  arthritis  or  gout,  or  perhaps  what  we  would 
call  neuralgia.  There  seems  no  good  reason  for  Tacitus  to  say  "simulat- 
ing ill  health  as  if  suffering  from  some  muscular  malady" ;  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  anybody,  except  a  trained  and  on  top  of  that  an 
experienced  physician,  has  any  right  to  pass  verdicts  on  any  state  of 
health,  plus  or  minus,  in  other  people.  Seneca  was  the  victim  of  every 
possible  type  of  disease,  as  even  a  skimming  of  the  Epistulae  Morales 
will  show ;  there  is  no  reason  for  questioning  his  sincerity.^  It  is  to  this 
time  that  Tacitus  assigns  a  story  about  an  attempted  poisoning  of 
Seneca  by  one  of  his  freedmen  at  Nero's  specific  command;  Seneca 
escaped  either  because  the  freedman  disclosed  what  was  contemplated 
{proditione  liherti:  Ann.  15.45.6)  or  because  his  extremely  simple  diet 
afforded  no  hold  for  poison.  Tacitus  does  not  sound  very  sympathetic 
to  such  simple  fare  ;  it  is  certainly  not  Roman.  By  the  way,  what  is  but 
a  story  here  becomes  a  fact  by  the  time  A^in.  15.60.3  is  reached.' 

In  the  conclusion  of  Annals  14  we  find  a  sentence  which  we  could 
wish  had  been  expanded  considerably.  After  recounting  {Ann.  14.65.1) 
the  poisoning  of  two  freedmen,  one  of  whom,  evidently  as  a  member  of 
the  emperor's  consilium  or  an  adviser  to  it,  had  opposed  the  marriage  of 
Nero  with  Poppaea  Sabina,  while  the  only  sin  of  the  other,  Pallas,  a  man 
of  huge  fortune,  had  been  to  have  tried  Nero's  patience  too  long  by  living 
to  a  great  age,  Tacitus  mentions  {Ann.  14.65.2)  without  any  introduc- 
tion a  certain  Romanus;  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was,  socially,  of  the 
same  category  as  the  two  victims  just  named."  This  Romanus  laid  a  secret 
information  against  Seneca  "as  being  a  confederate  {socius)  of  Gains 
Piso."  However,  Seneca's  reply  was  more  convincing  on  the  same  partic- 
ulars {eodem  crimine)  than  Romanus'  attack,  and  the  latter  fell  from 
whatever  position  of  influence  he  had  enjoyed.  The  reference,  while  dis- 
appointingly vague,  has  some  importance  as  indicating  (1)  that  a  charge 
against  Seneca  presented,  if  successfully  prosecuted,  prospects  of  un- 
limited reward  to  the  informer ;  and  (2)  that  Seneca  must  have  been  on 
good  enough  terms  with  Piso  to  have  made  the  development  of  the  safer 

"  Note  especially  EM  54.1,  where,  in  reference  to  his  having  suffered  from  various 
types  of  disease,  he  writes:  adeo  nullum  mihi  ignotum  est  ("I've  had  them  all").  On 
the  basis  of  an  interesting  letter  received  by  me  from  Professor  P.  W.  Harsh  of 
Stanford  University  in  which  he  points  to  evidence  in  the  EM  of  Seneca's  being  a 
sufferer  from  asthma,  I  would  venture  the  suggestion  that  Seneca  was  desperately 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  frightful  dust  connected  with  the  digging  and  removal 
of  ashes  and  also  with  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  buihling  material. 

''  See  Henderson,  Life  and  Principate,  p.  281,  for  a  discussion  of  this  point.  For 
Nero  as  an  alleged  poisoner,  ef.  Ann.  14.65.1.  Suetonius  has  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
(Nero  35). 

*  See  Furneaux,  op.  cit.  (note  5  supra),  ad  loc. 
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word  amicus  into  the  more  dangerous  one  socius  seem  to  Romanus  worth 
the  attempt.  A  socius  is  one  allied  to  some  other  person  for  the  execution 
of  a  purpose. 

Tacitus  also  says  in  ending  the  chapter,  and  with  it  the  book,  that  out 
of  Romanus'  attempt  to  smear  Seneca  "there  was  a  huge  fabric  [erected] 
of  conspiracies  against  Nero,  not  however  crowned  [in  any  case]  with 
success."  Sadly  vague ;  we  are  forced  to  move  on  to  the  one  which  had 
success  within  its  grasp  and  died  from  sheer  faintheartedness.  But  out 
of  this  elusive  final  chapter  of  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Annals  we  may 
conjecture  this  much  at  least,  that  not  only  was  Piso  alarmed,  but  that 
Seneca  also  was  put  very  much  on  his  guard ;  from  the  day  he  learned 
of  Romanus'  secret  charges  he  began  to  abstain  from  any  frequentatio  of 
Piso's  residence  on  his  part  and  from  welcoming  Piso's  frequentatio  of 
his  own.  Hence  the  story,  based  on  a  fair  amount  of  fact,  that  Natalis  was 
able  to  build  up  against  Seneca  in  65  when  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  broke 
(Ann.  15.60.4—5) .  Caution,  perhaps  more  definitely  exercised  on  Seneca's 
part  than  on  Piso's,  had  caused  friendship's  fires  to  sink  relatively  low ; 
Natalis  could  tell  of  a  call  he  had  made  at  Seneca's  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  for  the  chilling  of  the  temperature  of  intercourse. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  sphere  of  public  relations  time  wore  on,  bringing 
important  items  for  the  record  but  nothing  bearing  on  Seneca,  whose 
retirement  seems  to  have  been  rendered  fairly  effective  through  the 
medium  of  conventional  excuse  ("indisposition,"  "previous  engage- 
ment," represent  what  I  have  in  mind),  though  open  to  unpleasant  dis- 
turbance and  anxiety  such  as  that  induced  by  the  slanders  of  a  Romanus 
and  subject  to  inescapable  imperial  demands.  "We  have  a  good  deal  of 
detail  about  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  East  by  Corbulo, 
the  finest  possible  tribute  to  the  excellent  choice  made  by  Seneca  and 
Burrus  in  the  early  days  of  the  reign  for  a  high  and  important  command. 
Nero  offered  himself  as  artist  at  Naples  "because  it  was  a  Greek  [and 
therefore  a  comprehending]  city"  (Ami.  15.33.2) .  A  rabble  was  gathered 
from  the  city  and  its  faubourgs ;  some  companies  of  soldiers  helped  fill 
the  theater,  and  no  doubt  suggested  to  the  uninformed  vulgar  the  utter- 
ing of  some  prudent  expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  royal  performer. 

Why  Nero  did  not  push  into  Greece  at  this  time  is  not  definitely  known 
(Ann.  15.36.1) ;"  he  did,  however,  continue  to  cherish  ideas  of  a  trip  to 

"He  finally  competed  in  the  Greek  Games  at  Olympia  in  the  year  67;  after  the 
murderous  swathe  of  65  had  cut  through  the  outstanding  figures  of  a  possible  revo- 
lution, he  felt  safer  in  leaving  the  city  for  a  transmarine  crossing.  He  became  by 
proclamation  yet  another  of  the  numerous  "liberators"  Greece  has  known;  the  process 
continues  to  our  own  time,  but  Greece  never  quite  gets  the  collar  off  her  nuck,  no 
matter  who  it  is  that  puts  it  there. 
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Egypt  and  the  East,  confident,  one  may  be  sure,  of  the  good  reception  a 
god-king  would  certainly  receive  in  those  quarters.  But  a  visit  to  his 
own  gods  at  Rome,  and  especially  to  Vesta,  gave  him  a  psychological 
upset ;  he  announced  to  the  Roman  rabble  that  he  could  not  leave  them, 
and  certain  it  was  that  for  practical  reasons — panem  et  circenses — they 
would  have  been  reluctant  to  have  him  go. 

There  occurs  next  in  the  story  of  the  period  the  great  fire  at  Rome, 
which  we  have  mentioned  casually  already  and  to  which  in  its  several 
aspects  one  may  attach  such  opinions  as  he  will ;  it  is,  however,  hardly 
profitable  to  turn  so  much  suspicion  on  Nero  as  the  author  of  it.  Huge 
city  fires  have  a  habit  of  breaking  out  among  ourselves  and  gaining  much 
headway  despite  our  very  competent  firefighting  methods;  it  is  often 
quite  uncertain  what  their  origin  has  been.  That  Nero  (qualis  artifex 
pereo:  "what  a  [stage-]  artist  the  world  is  losing  in  my  death!")  seized 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  "do"  an  opera  with  extremely  realistic 
background  and  with  the  principal  role  filled  by  himself,  there  seems  no 
good  ground  to  doubt:  cecinisse  Troianum  excidiuni,  praesentia  mala 
vetustis  cladihus  adsimulantem  {Ann.  15.39.3).  That  he  grasped  the 
opportunity  to  lay  out  a  more  sensibly  planned  city,  with  financial  aid 
made  available  to  landlords  willing  to  rebuild  according  to  scheme,  is  to 
his  credit  materially,  even  if  the  spiritual  reasons  were  dubious  (Aim. 
15.43.1-3) .  The  cruel  execution  of  Christians,  who  proved  easy  and  suit- 
able victims  to  carry  responsibility  for  the  great  conflagration,  may  have 
arisen  from  their  careless  habit  of  preaching  an  impending  universal 
destruction  by  fire,'"  to  which  it  was  supposed  they  had  sought  to  give  the 
start.  In  any  event,  it  was  unfortunate  for  Nero's  future  fame  that  he 
gained  tlie  reputation  of  cruelty  at  the  expense  of  a  body  of  believers 
which  would  in  time  not  too  remote  be  able  to  universalize  its  version  of 
the  affair. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  a  retelling  of  an  oft-told  tale,  that  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  except  so  far  as  the  Tacitean  account  bears  on 
the  question  of  the  evaluation  of  Seneca  for  good  or  ill  by  the  historian. 
The  whole  narrative  runs  to  some  sixteen  Teubner  (old-style)  pages ;  of 
these,  three  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  death  of  Seneca  and  associated 
details.  These  specially  allocated  pages  would  have  been  more  numerous 
still  by  far,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Seneca's  dying  statement 
was  dictated  by  himself  to  shorthand  writers,  and  that  this  statement 
was  given  to  the  world  suppeditante  cloquentia  novissimo  quoqiie 
momento  {Ann.  15.63.7),  that  is,  "with  a  style  that  never  failed  him 

1"  2  Epistle  General  of  S.  Peter,  3  :  10-12. 
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even  in  his  latest  moments,"  preserving  its  vigor  and  its  special  quality 
even  to  the  end.  When  only  a  tradition  of  what  was  verbally  said  existed, 
or  only  a  gossipy  version,  or  only  a  "table  of  contents,"  so  to  speak, 
Tacitus  was  in  the  habit  of  "writing  it  up"  (invert ere),  as  for  example 
the  interchange  between  Nero  and  Seneca  over  the  latter's  plea  for 
retirement  (An7i.  15.63.7)."  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  in  this  case  that 
things  worked  out  as  they  did ;  Seneca  was,  after  all,  a  very  great  stylist 
and  entitled  to  "improve  the  occasion"  in  his  own  way.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  we  have  lost  it  all  and  have  only  the  barest  summary  (Ann.  15.62 
and  63,  1-4)  provided  by  Tacitus. 

The  account,  then,  of  Seneca's  last  days  and  death  form  a  sizable 
fraction,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  story ;  it  is  evidently  considered  by 
Tacitus  the  highest  light  in  a  tale  that  is  throughout  brightly  illumi- 
nated. Tacitus  knew  that  despite  a  certain  theatricality  it  was  a  noble 
end,  and  he  was  willing,  not  only  as  an  author  but  as  a  man  of  feeling,  to 
exhibit  it  in  its  full  worth.  He  could  hardly  have  considered  doing  that 
for  a  man  he  despised  or  thought  poorly  of."  It  is  true  that  we  do  not 
have  an  opinion  expressed  totidem  verhis  at  the  conclusion  of  that  part 
of  the  narrative  of  the  conspiracy  which  relates  to  him,  but  the  reader 
is  given  a  wide-open  opportunity  to  form  his  own  judgment,  with  a  final 
push,  one  may  fairly  say,  in  the  direction  of  substantial  admiration  for 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry."  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  Tacitus  is 
at  his  best  continuously  throughout  the  recording  of  this  death  scene. 

The  wide  spread  of  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  is  remarkable  in  several 
ways.  One  of  them  is  the  large  number  of  persons  involved.  Another  is 
the  great  diversity  in  social  position  and  public  fame  attaching  to  the 
various  conspirators;  we  have  an  aristocratic  Piso  and  an  easygoing 
lady,  Epicharis.  Yet  another  is  a  seeming  diversity  of  opinion  over  just 
who  would  be  the  final  choice  for  a  successor  to  Nero.  It  suggests  all  in 

^^  It  is  valuable  and  interesting  to  learn  from  Tacitus  himself  what  his  operating 
method  was  with  relation  to  the  spoken  words  of  his  characters  where  the  material 
wag  directly  available  in  other  ways.  His  method  served  to  maintain  the  condensation 
of  his  narrative,  inter  alia. 

^^  It  is  an  obvious  reflection  such  as  this  which  renders  all  the  more  extraordinary 
the  following  words  occurring  in  the  well-known  Handbooh  of  Latin  Literature  by 
Professor  H.  J.  Rose  at  the  point  where  Seneca's  works  are  next  due  for  discussion 
(p.  359)  :  "Of  his  works  the  writer  finds  it  hard  to  judge  fairly,  owing  to  the  loathing 
that  his  personality  excites."  It  is  extremely  unfair  of  Professor  Rose  not  to  have 
added  after  "excites"  the  qualification  "in  me." 

"  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  a  purely  arithmetical  computation  of  the  amount 
of  narrative  assigned  to  Seneca's  death  is  hardly  of  itself  sufficient  for  basing  on  it 
a  judgment  of  Tacitus'  opinion  of  Seneca;  that  we  must  know  not  merely  how  many 
lines  or  pages  he  accords  him,  but  what  he  says  in  those  pages.  That  is  true  enough 
and  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  proper  place ;  yet  there  is  something  not  only  in  the 
quality  but  also  the  quantity  of  a  treatment,  especially  in  an  historical  narrative. 
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all  a  very  loose  organization,  considering  the  prize  at  stake  and  the  peril 
in  grasping  at  it,  also  the  savage  sort  of  reprisal  with  which  it  might  be 
surmised  vengeance  would  be  taken  in  event  of  failure,  with  Tigellinus 
and  Poppaea  to  spur  Nero  on. 

We  are  also  faced  once  again  with  the  problem  we  have  already  posed 
about  the  curious  and  deadly  inertia  which  at  this  period  related  itself 
to  the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  the  Caesar.  The  attitude  of  so  many  of 
those  who  were  successively  detected  in  that  round  of  self -indictment, 
associated  with  which  was  freely  babbled  information  about  and  against 
fellow  conspirators,  is  utterly  pusillanimous.  Why  did  none  of  these 
men,  of  whom  several  were  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood  and  some  of 
them  professional  soldiers,  make  a  fight  for  it  ?  They  possessed  just  as 
good  weapons  as  their  apprehenders,  and  therefore  were  not  in  the 
position  of  hopelessly  physical  inferiority  which  attends  on  conspirators 
against  a  government  today.  How  had  they  come  to  pick  Piso  as  the 
chief  beneficiary  of  the  conspiracy,  though  a  number  no  doubt  found 
him  already  picked  and  were  afraid  to  demur  ?  Piso  was  a  fine  figure  of 
a  man,  to  be  sure,  but  without  courage  or  resolution,  who  died  the  death 
of  a  sheep  marked  for  the  slaughter.  "He  had  the  chance-bestowed  ad- 
vantages of  tall  stature  and  good  looks ;  but  solidity  of  character,  self- 
control  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure — of  these  he  had  nothing"  (Ann. 
15.48.4).  Rumor  said  that  the  soldiers  in  the  conspiracy  had  correctly 
sized  him  up  as  a  total  loss ;  that  they  really  intended,  once  Piso  had 
got  rid  of  Nero,  themselves  to  get  rid  of  Piso  and  make  their  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  mankind  by  nominating  to  the  imperium  Seneca  "as  a 
man  recommended  to  the  world's  loftiest  position  by  the  splendor  of  his 
qualities  of  character"  {Ann.  15.65.1).  They  had  no  intention,  so  the 
story  ran,  of  removing  a  fiddle  player  to  replace  him  by  an  actor. 

That  raises,  of  course,  the  question  of  Seneca's  position  within  the 
conspiracy,  ambiguous  possibly.  It  was  probably  considered,  to  begin 
with,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  get  up  some  enthusiasm  for  a  quite 
popular  "old-style  Roman"  model  like  Piso  than  for  a  courtier  out  of 
favor  and  an  old  man  too,  on  the  seventy-year  mark  by  now ;  yet  "decent 
people"  {insontihus  of  Ann.  15.65.1)  would  probably,  with  a  Nero  and 
a  Piso  both  out  of  the  way,  be  glad  enough  to  direct  the  choice  toward 
the  individual  who  was  still,  with  only  very  slight  abatement,  the  most 
distinguished  figure  in  the  world.  Why  did  Seneca  arrive  at  Rome'.s 
suburbs  just  when  he  did,  people  have  asked ;  was  it  to  be  on  hand  for 
a  coup  ?  Scaevinus  on  "the  day  before  the  treacherous  attempt,"  a  known 
and  fixed  date,  apparently,  was  getting  his  dagger  (and  his  courage) 
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whetted  up  to  the  sticking  point  (Ann.  15.54.3) .  Was  Seneca  a  subplotter 
within  the  plot?  One  may  doubt  whether  at  his  age  and  in  his  infirm 
condition  he  was,  and  yet  there  was  Nerva  later  on  who  was  willing  in  old 
age  to  mount  the  throne  for  sixteen  months.  And  anything  short  of 
eighty  is,  to  all  seeming,  a  not  inappropriate  age  for  a  presidential  can- 
didate in  the  Great  Republic  of  today — at  least  in  his  own  opinion. 

The  balance  was  growing  uncertain;  concealment  was  wearing  thin. 
Epicharis,  a  woman  of  loose  life — but  presently  of  superheroic  death, 
making  men  look  like  women  and  women  like  men, — set  herself  to  get 
support  from  the  fleet ;  fleets  have  always  been  susceptible  to  feminine 
charms.  She  laid  siege  to  a  gallant  captain's  heart,  or  had  she  really  won 
it  years  before  when  all  the  world  was  young  to  him  and  to  her?  She 
sought  to  persuade  him  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  conspiracy  now  so 
widely  ramified.  But  she  carefully  mentioned  no  names,  and  her  friend 
Proculus  found  that  the  information  he  promptly  laid  was  useless,  save 
to  excite  a  certain  amount  of  precaution,  without  names  to  proceed  upon 
(Ann.  15.51.7).  But  the  suspicions  of  Nero  and  Tigellinus  were  in- 
evitably aroused. 

Meanwhile  in  Rome  confederates  unskilled  in  undercover  work  were 
blundering  and  giving  clear  notice  to  servants  by  their  peculiar  actions 
that  something  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  was  afoot."  Here  names 
became  readily  available.  A  freedman's  wife  saved  her  husband's  neck 
by  whispering  to  him  the  name  of  yesterday's  visitor  to  his  patron,  and 
with  that  revelation  Scaevinus  and  Natalis  were  both  in  the  net,  wrig- 
gling about  very  uncomfortably  and  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other 
(Ann.  15.55.6).  But  there  was  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  their  wriggling; 
they  were  both  crooked  but  not  uniformly  crooked  in  their  denials  under 
interrogation,  until  at  last  Natalis  set  the  pattern  of  dishonor,  with 
Scaevinus  prompt  to  adapt  himself  to  the  treachery.  No  trouble  about 
names  now ;  Natalis  had  in  his  possession  all  the  party  lists ;  had  he  not 
been  sharer  with  Piso  in  all  the  secret  plans  and  discussions  of  the  group  ? 
Besides,  he  had  had  more  experience  than  Scaevinus  in  being  a  blackleg 
[Ann.  15.56.2:  arguendi  peritior) .  He  mentioned  Piso  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  and  promptly  added  the  name  of  Seneca,  or,  as  Tacitus  ironically 
suggests,  he  suddenly  remembered  that  Nero  was  desperately  seeking 
to  be  rid  of  his  old  mentor,  whose  quiet  return  to  the  life  of  a  philosophic 

"  Classical  readers  often  seem  not  to  realize  that  a  Roman,  if  of  any  position  or 
means,  lived  surrounded  by  a  perfect  hive  of  slaves;  privacy  has  to  be  interpreted 
in  a  different  sense  when  we  are  considering  a  situation  in  a  civilization  of  that  type. 
Slaves  were  a  potential  source  of  great  mischief,  although  it  must  be  added  that 
ancient  literature  contains  a  host  of  illustrations  of  extraordinary  fidelity  on  their 
part.  But  it  could  work  both  ways. 
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recluse,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  court  life,  so  to  say,  had  become  a 
reproach  to  the  prince  in  the  eyes  of  some  and  a  standing  joke  on  him  in 
the  eyes  of  others.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  very  curious  Piso-Natalis- 
Seneca  episode,  on  which  something  must  be  said.''' 

Natalis  was  a  friend  of  Piso,  "shared  with  Piso  all  his  secret  schemes" 
{A7in.  15.50.2),  and  was  also  acquainted  with  Seneca,  at  least  well 
enough  to  act  as  intermediary  between  him  and  Piso,  A  specific  instance 
of  this  had  been  an  occasion  on  which  Natalis  had  gone  to  Seneca's  resi- 
dence to  inquire  why  there  seemed  to  have  developed  a  cooling  off  of 
Seneca's  relations  with  Piso ;'"  at  least  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  was 
stated  in  the  information  put  in  Nero's  hands:  "he  had  been  sent  to  see 
Seneca,  who  was  ill,  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  to  register  a  complaint  with 
him  for  keeping  Piso  from  coming  to  see  him;  it  would  be  better  if  they 
kept  up  their  friendship  by  familiar  coming  and  going"  (Ann.  15.60.4). 
Seneca's  answer,  according  to  Natalis,  was  as  follows:  "neither  Piso  nor 
he  himself  was  advantaged  by  exchange  of  views  and  frequent  conver- 
sations ;  however,  his  good  health  depended  on  the  peace  and  security 
of  Piso"  {Ann.  15.60.5).^'  Seneca,  who  as  we  have  seen  had  very  coin- 
cidentally,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  arrived  that  very  day  from  Baiae,  was 
promptly  challenged  by  the  authorities — the  very  highest,  namely,  Nero, 
Poppaea,  and  Tigellinus — in  order  to  ascertain  his  reaction  to  Natalis' 
information. 

In  the  information  supplied  by  Natalis  four  points  are  registered: 
(1)  that  Natalis  liad  been  sent  to  Seneca  by  Piso  ;  (2)  that  Natalis  had, 
on  behalf  of  Piso,  complained  that  the  latter  was  being  denied  the 
privilege  of  seeing  Seneca  at  all,  and  had  sought  to  know  why;  (3)  that 
Seneca  had  replied  that  further  conversations  and  repeated  interviews 
served  no  good  purpose  for  either ;  (4)  and  that  he  had  added,  however, 
by  way  of  conclusion,  salutem  suam  incolnmitate  Pisonis  inniti,  what- 
ever that  means.  Gavins  Silvanus  (himself  a  conspirator,  as  who  was 
not?)  was  instructed  to  convey  the  terms  of  this  information  of  Natalis 
to  Seneca,  and  to  inquire  whether  he  recognized  the  dialogue  between 

^"  In  CP  47  (1952),  pp.  1-6,  I  have  discussed  this  relationship  in  an  extended 
analysis,  from  which  I  may  therefore  excuse  myself  here. 

^"  It  had  been  three  years  before  this  that  the  information  laid  by  Romanus  (Ann. 
14.65.2)  against  Seneca  id  Pinonis  socium  had  been  sharply  and  successfully  dealt 
with  by  Seneca.  Undoubtedly,  however,  Seneca  had  been  put  very  much  on  his  guard, 
and  the  present  passage  must  have  reference  to  a  decline  of  intimacy  between  him- 
self and  Piso  to  a  very  thin  relationship  indeed.  However,  in  J7in.  15.60.5  Seneca 
says  that  frequent  joint  talks  served  no  good  purpose;  that  leaves  room  for  some 
shadow  of  formal  social  intercourse  still  remaining. 

"  Translations  are  very  treacherous  here ;  in  my  article  mentioned  in  note  15  supra 
I  have  argued  much  more  closely  from  the  actual  Latin  words. 
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Natalis  and  himself  as  properly  reported  in  the  terms  of  the  information 
{Ann.  15.60.6).  Of  the  four  points  as  set  out  above  Seneca  admitted 
promptly  the  first  three,  but  evaded,  or  appears  to  have  evaded,  the 
fourth  by  (a)  inverting  the  order  of  the  nouns  salus  and  incolumitas  as 
between  the  version  provided  by  Natalis  and  his  own,  and  (b)  resort- 
ing— and  only  on  this  fourth  point — to  a  rhetorical  question  rather 
than  by  giving  a  plain  yes-or-no  reply. 

We  may  be  sure  that  there  was  a  definite  reason  for  this.  Seneca's 
alert  mind  had  recognized  (or  remembered  from  court  talk)  that 
incolumitas  was  currently  being  looked  upon  in  official  circles  as  a  term 
relating  specifically  to  the  emperor,  and  of  course  by  extension  to  any- 
one who  proposed  to  become  eynperor  or  whom  you  were  mentally  recog- 
nizing as  a  suitable  aspirant  in  that  capacity:  "the  health,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  of  the  sovereign"  [actual  or  potential].  Clearly  something 
very  close  to  that  was  implied  by  Tigellinus'  remark  in  Ann.  14.57.2: 
"he  [Tigellinus]  did  not  have  his  eyes  fixed  on  conflicting  ambitions,  but 
only  upon  'the  health,  wealth,  and  prosperity'  of  Nero."  It  was  therefore 
a  fatal  word  for  Seneca,  as  reported  by  Natalis,  to  have  applied  to  Piso, 
now  definitely  known  to  Nero  as  the  front  figure  of  the  anti-Neronian 
conspiracy  and  already  forced  to  suicide  {Ann.  15.59.7)  under  that 
charge.  But  despite  the  new  technical  meaning  that  was  in  process  of 
being  acquired  for  the  word  incolumitas  in  relation  to  the  sovereign, 
every  individual  also  possessed  an  incolumitas  of  his  own  in  the  older 
sense  of  the  word.  Seneca  would  be  fully  entitled  as  a  human  being  and 
as  a  single,  independent  citizen  to  speak  of  his  own  incolumitas.  It  would 
also  be  perfectly  correct  to  speak  of  the  salus  Pisonis;  hence  Seneca's 
interest  in  interchanging  the  places  of  incolumitas  and  salus  in  any 
"minutes,"  as  one  might  say,  of  the  meeting  with  Natalis.  The  last  item 
would  then  mean:  "but  his  own  health,  wealth,  and  prosperity  leaned 
heavily  on  the  good  health  of  Piso,"  which  looks  only  like  the  language 
of  conventional  politeness. 

In  any  event  his  evasive  reply  and  the  rhetorical  question  covering 
point  four,  or,  more  exactly,  the  rhetorical  question  that  failed  to  cover 
point  four  {Ami.  15.61.1),  availed  him  nothing,  and  the  tribune  was 
instructed  to  return  to  Seneca  with  orders  for  his  death."  This  tribune, 
Gavius  Silvanus,  was,  as  we  have  previously  noticed,  a  conspirator  him- 
self {Ann.  15.61.7),  and,  not  too  happy  about  the  duty  now  imposed 
upon  him,  he  made  a  detour  to  inquire  of  Faenius  Rufus,  yet  another 
conspirator — incredibile  dictu! — and  a  very  important  one  as  being  one 

^^  The  details  follow  in  this  narrative  as  in  the  Latin  original,  beginning  at  Ann. 
15.62.1. 
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of  the  two  praetorian  prefects,  whether  he  should  execute  the  orders 
he  had  just  received.  Faenius  counseled  obedience;  "they  were  all 
bemused  cowards"  {Ann.  15.61.6:  fatali  omnium  ignavia).  Silvanus 
feebly  compromised  with  himself  yet  further ;  he  decided  to  spare  him- 
self the  anguish  of  a  word  or  a  look  from  Seneca,  and  sent  in  the  fatal 
message  to  the  dinner  table  in  the  villa  by  a  centurion. 

Naturally,  in  the  course  of  composing  his  numerous  ethical  works 
Seneca  had  more  than  once  discussed  how  the  sage  must  face  the 
instans  tyra^mus  threatening  the  penalty  of  death  to  the  intransigent 
philosopher  and  well  able  to  inflict  it,  too ;  the  time  had  now  come  to 
make  good  on  his  teaching  of  what  constitutes  the  last  duty.  The  ultima 
linea  has  been  reached ;  death  lies  just  beyond  it — "this  world  of  ours 
and  worlds  unseen,  and  thin  the  boundary  between."  What  appearance 
are  you  going  to  present,  Master,  at  this  moment  which  of  all  moments  is 
the  last  ?  This  is  the  place  where  many  have  quailed  and  have  sought  by 
every  abject  sort  of  prayer  and  protestation  to  escape  doom,  as  if,  losing 
life,  you  lost  all.  How  will  you  measure  up?  That  is  something  that 
Tacitus  tells  us  adequately  if  not  too  enthusiastically,  and  one  may  well 
believe  that  he  told  the  story  so  fully  that  each  reader  of  the  Annals 
forever  thereafter  might  make  up  his  own  mind  on  the  character  of 
Seneca  as  illustrated  by  this  particular  incident,  the  last.  Did  he  make 
so  good  an  end  that  some  other  things  must  be  forgiven,  even  a  certain 
theatricality,  let  us  say,  pursuing  him  to  the  end  itself  ?  For  it  is  theatri- 
cal, this  finish,  with  the  philosopher  looking  sometimes  on  the  death  of 
Socrates  and  sometimes  again  on  the  judgment  of  posterity,  viewed  as 
an  audience  and  a  body  of  spectators.  Tacitus  gives  us  the  full  details  on 
Seneca's  last  hours  just  as  he  does  on  Thrasea's  at  the  point  where  the 
manuscript  of  the  Annals  breaks  off ;  there  is  theatricality  in  both  deaths, 
but  one  feels  that  it  is  of  a  little  harder  quality  in  Seneca's.  Is  one  of 
Tacitus'  criticisms  of  Seneca,  one  that  prevents  him  being  kinder  and 
more  appreciative,  that  he  tends  to  be  the  poseur?  An  interesting  in- 
vestigation to  pursue.  In  the  relation  of  Seneca's  death,  Tacitus  does 
not  say  specifically  that  he  died  bravely,  but  there  are  phrases  indicating 
that  he  thought  so,  and  a  phrase  in  Tacitus  is  often  cashable  at  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  its  face  value. 

The  centurion  delivered  the  imperial  message.  Seneca  "without  any 
sign  of  alarm" — with  perfect  self-control,  that  is — "called  for  tablets  on 
which  to  inscribe  his  will."  This,  of  course,  must  mean  "on  which  to 
inscribe  codicils  and  last-minute  bequests  affecting  his  [already  pre- 
pared] will" ;  the  main  document,  dealing  with  a  fortune  still  great  even 
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after  heavy  surrenders,  must  have  been  long  since  prepared.'"  These 
codicils  were  no  doubt  to  have  been  drawn  in  favor  of  the  two  friends 
present  at  dinner  with  Paulina  and  himself;  the  amicos  of  Ann.  15.62.1 
has  the  same  reference  as  the  duohus  amicis  of  15.60.3.  But  the  cen- 
turion refused  permission;  Seneca  was  no  friend  of  Caesar's  now,  and 
the  plain  soldier  felt  he  had  better  play  safe. 

Yet  there  was  a  bequest  verbally  possible  that  Seneca  made  forthwith, 
unhesitatingly,  the  noblest  legacy  of  all,  the  pattern  of  his  life,  and  this 
he  willed  them  ;  let  them  keep  it  in  memory,  and  they  would  win  a  name 
for  noble  qualities  and  for  friendship.  One  hears  this  criticized  at  times 
as  parade,  but  such  critics  must  have  forgotten  that  there  is  no  theatrical- 
ity in  this;  Seneca  was  speaking  to  his  wife  and  to  two  very  intimate 
friends ;  this  was  something  very  personal  and  private.  In  perfect  com- 
mand of  himself  (the  great  gentleman,  surely),  Seneca  assumed  control 
of  the  others,  varying  his  management  of  their  grief  by  using  the  quiet 
conversational  tone  at  one  moment,  at  another  a  sternness  amounting 
to  rebuke.  "What  has  become  of  all  the  lessons  that  philosophy  has  taught 
you  in  the  past?  Have  you  forgotten  how  we  have  discussed  for  these 
past  years,  particularly  of  late,  the  line  of  conduct  we  must  adopt  in  the 
face  of  life's  more  and  more  threatening  ills  ?  Nero  is  a  brute,  but  had  that 
previously  escaped  the  notice  of  any  one  of  you  ?  He  killed  his  mother, 
he  killed  his  brother,  and  now  he  fills  full  the  measure,  completes  the 
horrid  pattern,  by  the  destruction  of  one  who  guided  his  feet  in  boyhood 
and  sought  to  furnish  him  with  principles  of  living"  (Ann.  15.62.2). 

These  general  items  of  advice  applied  to  them  all.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted them  he  embraced  Paulina  and,  his  manner  a  little  softened  now 
as  compared  with  his  sternness  of  a  moment  since,  he  urged  her  to  be 
moderate  in  her  grief  and  not  to  persist  in  it  forever,  but  to  lighten  her 
widowhood  with  the  recollection  of  a  life  pursued  per  virtutem  and 
with  the  consolations  open  to  a  woman  of  honor  (solaciis  honestis).  But 
things  here  took  another  turn;  to  Paulina  it  seemed  that  as  they  had 
been  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives  together,  so  in  their  death  they 
should  not  be  divided.""  Seneca  demurred,  but  at  last  consented  thus  to 
honor  her,  remembering  too  the  risks  in  leaving  her  behind  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  Nero — and,  worse  yet,  a  Poppaea.  Yet  (Ann.  15.64.1) 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  Nero  had  no  hatred  of  his  own  against  Paulina  and 
gave  instructions  through  the  soldiery  that  the  slaves  and  freedmen 
present  were  to  bind  up  her  open  veins.  He  adds — rather  unnecessarily, 

i»  Cf.  Ann.  15.64.6  ;  this  will  doubtless  still  stood. 

^  Dio  Cassius,  who  can  be  pretty  bad  without  much  effort,  is  at  his  worst  in  the 
color  he  puts  on  this  scene  (62.25.1). 
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considering  how  many  things  he  leaves  out — a  catty  popular  rumor 
about  Paulina's  calculations  in  the  matter,  all  this  in  the  worst  manner 
of  a  Dio  Cassius. 

We  are  dragged  through  the  painful  details  of  Seneca's  slow  shedding 
of  mortality  and  forced  to  remember  that  even  in  self-destruction  there 
can  be  a  prevailing  style.  Tacitus  provides  no  epitaph,  though  he  had 
talent  in  that  line''^  and  might  well  have  exercised  it  here.  I  would  be 
inclined,  for  myself,  to  find  it  in  Ann.  15.63.7,  novissinw  quoque  momento 
suppeditante  eloquentia:  "thus  the  prince  of  eloquence  in  eloquence  went 
out." 


The  limits  we  set  ourselves  in  instituting  this  inquiry  were  these:  to 
take  note  of  all  references  to  Seneca  occurring  in  Tacitus"  and  of  every- 
thing that  looks  like  deliberate  omission,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what 
the  "gloomy  dean"  of  Koman  historians  actually  said  (or  instructively 
failed  to  say)  about  Seneca.  These  limits  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term 
have  now  been  observed  to  the  full,  and  within  them  we  have  not  found, 
specifically,  what  was  Tacitus'  opinion  about  Seneca.  Lapse  of  time  and 
difference  in  outlook  have  made  many  of  the  problems  of  classical 
antiquity  hard  to  solve,  and  what  shall  we  do  when  the  man  who  pre- 
sumably had  the  facts  before  him  as  we  can  never  hope  to  have  them, 
and  who  had,  so  he  says,  neither  ira  nor  studium  in  the  matter  of 
handling  them,  drops  the  curtain  without  a  verdict  uttered?  If  we 
desire,  as  we  should,  to  be  scrupulously  fair,  we  shall  have  to  say  that 
Tacitus  does  not  provide  us  with  a  judgment  or  an  appreciation  of 
Seneca  at  all.  If  a  judgment  is  to  be  found  on  what  is  narrated  to  us 
for  fact,  it  is  we  who  must  find  it,  because  the  historian  is  evasive  or 
silent.  Yet  it  would  seem  as  if  he  could  really  have  given  it;  consider 
what  a  beautiful  thumbnail  sketch,  which  is  also  a  judgment,  he  has 
provided  for  Petronius  Arbiter,  a  minor  character  of  his  work  (Ann. 
16.18). 

If  Tacitus  had  felt  prepared  and  if,  besides  being  prepared,  he  had 
felt  inclined,  he  could  have  done  a  one-chapter  incisive  concluding 

^  Cf.  Ann.  1.53  fin.:  cervicemque  percvusoribvs  obtitlit,  constantia  mortis  hand  in- 
dignus  Sempronio  nomine,  "He  bowed  his  neck  to  the  assassins,  in  the  resolute  cour- 
age with  which  he  faced  death  being  not  unworthy  of  the  Sempronian  name."  An 
epitaphic  turn  of  langauge ! 

"^  Seneca's  name  occurs  only  twice  again  beyond  any  passage  we  have  noted,  viz., 
Ann.  15.73.4  and  10.17.3  sqq.,  to  connect  with  his  death  that  of  Gallio  and  Mela  his 
brothers.  Only  thus  with  unrelenting  hatred  did  Nero  proceed  to  blot  out  the  entire 
family  stock  of  the  Senecas.  Such  vicious  rage  is,  of  course,  a  great  tribute  to  Seneca's 
very  high  standing  in  the  world  of  his  time. 
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sketch  of  Seneca  which  woukl  have  been  a  verdict  as  welL  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  he  was  factually  prepared,  but  stylistically  ran  into  a 
difficulty  which  caused  his  account  to  issue  in  a  non  liquet.  What  that 
stylistic  difficulty  was  shall  form  the  subject  of  the  appended  inquiry 
with  which  the  next  and  concluding  chapter  will  concern  itself. 


Chapter  VI 
''NON  LIQUET" 

"What  manner  of  man  is  this?"  Ev.  S.  Lucae,  8 :  25 

Modern  discussions  of  Tacitus'  work  are  apt  to  make  much — in  fact,  too 
much — of  the  terms  ''psychology,"  "psychoanalysis,"  and  the  like.  Now 
these  are  words  of  very  recent  genesis,  but  of  course  every  age  insists  on 
conducting  discussions  in  its  own  terms,  oblivious  of  the  concurrent 
dangers  of  such  a  practice.^  There  was  obviously  no  such  thing  as  psy- 
chology in  the  modern  sense  when  Tacitus  was  thinking  and  writing,  and 
we  have  no  right  by  using  that  word  in  connection  with  him  to  suggest 
that  he  was  anticipatively  a  modern.  The  psychology  of  our  day  is  the 
study,  largely  by  experimental  methods  into  which  somewhat  con- 
trollable infrahuman  mammals  are  often  introduced,  of  the  motivation 
of  humanity  in  its  courses  of  action ;  it  exhibits  the  extent  to  which  such 
courses  are  automotivated,  and  the  amount  of  this  automotivation  has 
proved  not  only  troublesome  but  almost  disastrous  to  those  who  have 
held  affectionately  to  the  conception  of  the  freely  self -moving  mind. 

What  did  exist  in  Tacitus'  world  was  the  careful  and  thoughtful  study 
of  types  ("characters,"  i.e., "die  stamps")  as  found  among  human  beings. 
This  study  depended  on  acute  observations  of  human  inwardness  ex- 
pressing itself  in  outward  phases  of  existence ;  a  person  when  made  the 
object  of  a  "character  study"  is  presumed  to  manifest  in  speech  and 
action  an  externalization  of  an  internally  existing  attitude.  The  set  of 
type  sketches  bequeathed  to  the  world  by  Theophrastus  is,  of  its  kind, 
extraordinarily  able.  The  studies  of  human  character  in  Aristotle's 
works,  especially  the  Nicomachcan  Ethics  and  the  Rhetorica,  are,  for 
their  day,  masterly.  In  another  field  Menander  may  be  seen,  even  from 
the  painfully  meager  evidence  we  possess,*  achieving  not  unlike  results. 
For  purposes  of  oral  education  nothing  could  better  assist  a  professor 
in  the  ancient  world  than  the  mastery  of  such  smart  outlining  of  types 
bequeathed  from  predecessors  and  the  imitation  of  them  by  himself, 
with  a  running  commentary  on  how  the  smartness  is  achieved;  the 
chance  is  afforded  to  be  shrewd  and,  above  all,  entertaining.  The  schools 

^  Not  only  every  age,  but  different  parts  of  the  world  in  the  same  age.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  West  is  being  regularly  befogged  about  social 
and  military  conditions  in  the  East  because  a  Western  interpretation  is  put  on 
words  which  seem  to  indicate  identical  idea-approaches  as  between  East  and  West; 
but  this  is  clearly  absurd,  because  there  is  no  guaranteoable  evidence  that  the  sup- 
posedly identical  words  do  actually  carry  the  same  meaning  in  the  two  areas. 

^  This  I  say  despite  the  ingenious  fillings-out  of  fractional  remainders  that  are 
offered  us. 

[352] 
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of  declamation  at  Rome  presented  in  the  quest  for  "sententious"  de- 
scription at  once  opportunity  and  temptation ;  the  delineation  of  per- 
sonality along  lines  of  the  incisive  sketch  advances  easily  from  admissible 
fact  to  stimulating  fiction.  It  was  in  a  literary  world  with  a  "psychology" 
such  as  that  that  Tacitus  lived  and  wrote. 

Further,  in  and  through  it  all,  we  must  never  forget  the  opus  maxime 
oratorium  conception  of  history.  Truth  in  such  a  milieu  is  a  purely  rela- 
tive conception,  and  in  establishing  the  relationship  between  such  his- 
tory and  facts  the  latter  must  not  be  too  dogmatically  insisted  upon 
when  characterization  is  undertaken.  And  more  particularly  for  our 
purpose,  it  should  be  observed  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  pres- 
entation of  personalities  in  an  ojnis  maxime  oratorium,  we  may  very 
well  get  (and  indeed  usually  do  get)  "character"  sketches,  by  which 
is  meant  sketches  proceeding  along  the  lines  of  well-known  and  well- 
established  "characters,"  that  is,  types.  These  may  damn  or  they  may 
interpret  in  melius  without  the  necessity  that  strict  factual  truth  be 
established,  on  the  basis  principally  of  artistic  appeal  {oratio  or  elo- 
quentia),  "style." 

In  limning  such  sketches — for  that  is  what  they  are — Tacitus  exhibits 
a  master  hand.*  Professor  Laistner  in  his  Greater  Roman  Historians, 
pp.  137-138,  has  selected  as  a  gem  of  its  kind  the  characterization  of 
Nero's  arhiter  elegantiae,  Petronius  (Ann.  16.18.1-4)  ;  of  this  I  shall 
venture  to  present  my  own  rendering:* 

Since  his  nights  were  given  over  to  social  engagements  and  the  amenities  of  high 
life,  he  slept  in  the  daytime.  Others  had  attained  fame  by  energy ;  it  was  by  indo- 
lence that  he  reached  the  same  goal.  Escaping  the  reproach  of  gourmand  and  wastrel 
that  ordinarily  attaches  to  people  who  run  through  their  fortunes,  he  was  esteemed 
the  ranking  authority  on  high  living.  All  he  said  and  did,  the  looser  it  was  and  the 
less  restraint,  so  to  speak,  it  suggested,  was  gladly  welcomed  as  revealing  the  frank 
extrovert.  Yet  as  proconsul  in  Bithynia  and  as  consul  [at  Eome]  he  displayed  both 
strength  of  character  and  a  capacity  for  business.  Thereafter,  slipping  back  into 
a  life  of  vice,  or  at  least  one  which  presented  a  [good]  imitation  of  such  a  life,  he 
was  welcomed  into  the  inner  circle  of  Nero's  intimates.  He  became  his  "Master  of 
Eefinement";  the  prince  thought  there  was  nothing  characterized  by  charm  or  so- 
phisticated in  extravagance  save  what  Petronius  had  recommended  to  him, 

==  This  constitutes  no  accusation  as  against  a  man"  working  with  a  medium  the  na- 
ture and  limits  of  which  were  accepted  by  his  audience.  That  audience  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  current  rate  of  discount  on  reputations  assigned  to  historical  char- 
acters under  a  well-comprehended  stylistic  system. 

*  I  do  not  do  this  because  I  have  any  inward  assurance  that  it  will  be  better  than 
others  now  available — au  contraire !  It  may  not  be  even  as  good;  it  may  be  worse. 
But  if  one  makes  his  OAvn  rendering  honestly,  he  is  forced  to  think  of  the  original 
much  more  closely  than  if  he  simply  "lifts"  a  convenient  paraphrase  made  by  someone 
else. 
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This,  more  especially  when  we  read  it  in  the  terse,  keen  Latin,  is  a 
shrewd  piece  of  writing,  maxime  oratorium,  and  also  constitutes  un- 
forgettably a  "character";  it  agrees  substantially  with  everything  else 
we  know  about  Petronius,  and  is  therefore  a  good  example  of  a  sketch 
in  which  style  and  the  truth  of  facts  are  more  in  agreement  than  is  some- 
times the  case.  For,  again  following  Laistner's  lead,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  last  word  pronounced  by  Tacitus  on  Tiberius  {A^m.  6.51, 
second  half),  again  supplying  our  own  translation: 

He  had  likewise  shifts  in  character  as  well  as  in  political  fortunes.  His  conduct  and 
reputation  were  distinguished  under  Augustus,  whether  in  private  life  or  in  military 
service.  He  was  subtle  and  crafty  in  presenting  a  virtuous  front  as  long  as  German- 
icus  and  Drusus  survived.  He  occupied  a  middle  position  between  good  and  evil  up  to 
the  death  of  his  mother  [Livia].  His  cruelty  was  abominable  as  long  as  he  patronized, 
and  subsequently  dreaded,  Sejanus.  At  the  last  he  burst  out  openly  into  every  shape  of 
crime  and  moral  abasement.  Shame  and  fear  were  cast  aside,  and  his  naked  character 
stood  forth  without  a  vestige  of  covering. 

The  writing  is  almost  equally  good,  ojms  maxime  oratorium,  but  here 
the  art  runs  away  wdth  the  facts,  and,  as  Laistner  suggests  (p.  135), 
the  historian  through  some  mental  twist,  or,  more  credibly,  through  his 
conception  of  himself  as  artist,  sees  in  Tiberius  another  Domitian,  quite 
overlooking  such  an  obvious  physical  circumstance  as  that  Tiberius  is 
represented  as  reveling  in  pliysical  lewdness  in  the  very  late  seventies, 
while  Domitian's  grossness  belongs  to  the  "dangerous  forties."  The  im- 
plication also  is  that  Tiberius,  thus  late  in  life,  morally  collapsed  to  a 
point  where  he  is  to  be  thought  of,  after  all  his  long  career  of  distinction 
and  achievement,  as  taking  pleasure  in  the  sort  of  thing  that  one  might 
overlook  in  an  oversexed  boy  or  tolerate,  perhaps,  in  one  who  at  forty 
sees  a  certain  side  of  life  slipping  away  from  him  and  grasps  coarsely 
for  it. 

It  is  sketches  such  as  the  two  given  above  that  are  loosely  referred  to, 
all  too  often,  as  examples  of  the  "psychology"  or  the  "psychological 
approach"  of  Tacitus  in  the  field  of  history ;'  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
our  point  of  view,  they  really  earn  him  only  a  high  place  in  the  upper 
bracket  of  character  sketchers  wlio,  having  mastered  the  general  meth- 
odology of  character  sketching  as  laid  down  in  catalogues,  so  to  speak, 

°  Such  a  reference  can  be  found  (to  my  surprise)  as  late  as  1951  in  W.  A.  Laid- 
law's  Latin  Literature  (Home  Study  Books  series;  London:  Methuen),  p.  197  at 
foot.  The  word  "psychology"  never  appears  in  literary  Greek  so  far  as  I  know,  nor 
as  a"  word  in  a  Latin  conte'xt  until  the  mid-sixteenth  century  in  Germany.  The  first 
occurrence  in  English  is  dated  in  1693  in  a  translation  from  a  French  physiological 
dictionary ;  it  "treats  of  the  soul."  It  turns  up  again  in  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
Vol.  IV  (1800),  p.  187.  The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  bitten 
into  before  psychology  was  accorded  academic  recognition. 
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of  standard  types,  go  on  and  apply  this  general  methodology  to  par- 
ticular personalities  whom  they  encounter  in  their  professional  work. 
Such  character  sketching  is  in  part  fine  writing,  often  highly  "senten- 
tious," and  in  part  shrewd  personal  discernment ;  it  is  not  appropriate 
to  call  this  technique  "psychology"  in  times  like  ours  when  psychology 
is  reaching  out  to  claim  full  place  as  a  science  and  is  laboring  strenuously 
to  employ  a  methodology  properly  describable  as  scientific*  This  tech- 
nique of  Tacitus  is  an  art ;  psychology  is,  or  aims  to  be,  a  science.  Let  us 
cease  talking  of  the  "psychological  approach"  or  the  "psychological 
penetration"  or  the  "psychoanalytic  method"  of  Tacitus. 

Character  in  human  life  as  we  view  it  today  is  something  develop- 
mental. It  is  not  a  thing  of  fixed  nature,  whatever  at  its  first  appearance, 
or  when  we  first  take  cognizance  of  it,  it  may  appear  to  be,  but  a  develop- 
mental result,  definable  at  any  given  time  as  being  a  certain  something, 
and  again  at  the  next  point  of  review  perhaps  capable  of  being  exhibited 
as  a  certain  quite  different  something.  "His  character  seems  to  me  to 
have  changed  completely  within  the  last  half-dozen  years"  is  a  form 
of  statement  common  enough  among  us.  It  can  change  from  good  to  bad 
or  from  bad  to  good,  or  it  may  prove  to  have  followed  over  a  certain 
period  a  fairly  even  tenor  for  good  or  for  bad,  or  it  may  have  wound 
sinuously  between  the  two.  We  should  not  of  necessity  expect  it  in  a 
decline  from  good  to  bad  to  follow  any  downward  course  without  arrest 
of  any  kind,  just  as  in  the  amelioration  of  a  personality  there  may  be 
long  dead  levels  of  no  apparent  change  for  the  better  and  indeed  some 
discouraging  suggestions  of  recidivism.  This  is  the  modern  approach  in 
some  of  its  phases  to  the  problem  of  character  comprehension  and  de- 
scription, and  let  us  be  frank  to  say  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
effect  this  approach  on  the  basis  of  those  factual  items  which  are,  in  the 
historical  sense,  available.  Nonetheless  we  are  bound  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, without  assumption  or  preconception. 

Far  easier  is  it  to  assume  in  the  individual  a  character  born  within 
him,  as  definitely,  permanently,  and  inescapably  attached  to  him  as  the 
impression  of  the  mint  die  upon  the  coin,  something  which  is  actually 

^  "At  the  present  time,  students  of  psychology  are  confronted  with  what  Professor 
Gilbert  Eyle  has  not  unjustly  called  'a  partly  fortuitous  federation  of  inquiries  and 
techniques'  directed  to  the  analysis  of  behaviour.  This  federation  embraces  experi- 
mental methods  close  to  those  of  the  physiologist,  statistic  techniques  in  all  their 
present-day  refinement,  methods  of  clinical  and  social  inquiry,  and — not  least — a 
theoretical  fertility  without  which  all  fact-finding  disciplines  are  liable  to  verge  on 
the  sterile."  This  is  taken  from  an  article,  "Psychological  Inquiry  To-day,"  London 
Times  Literary  Supplement,  August  24,  1951,  p.  xxxii,  col.  1,  opening  paragraph.  The 
whole  article  calls  for  the  most  careful  appraisal ;  it  would  seem  incredible  that  any- 
one who  read  it  discerningly  should  ever  thereafter  talk  loosely  about  psychology, 
after  the  prevalent  manner. 
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in  its  main  features  constant  throughout  his  life,  although  for  a  time, 
perhaps  long,  perhaps  short,  not  revealed  in  full.  It  is  nonetheless 
always  there,  always  fundamentally  the  same,  but  the  luck  of  the  run 
of  events,  or  skilled  hypocrisy,  or  some  quirk  of  circumstances  conceals 
it.  The  late  Professor  F.  B.  Marsh,  one  of  the  acutest  students  in  recent 
years  of  Tacitus  as  man  and  as  historian,  says,  and  I  think  justly,  of 
Tacitus  that  "he  conceived  character  as  a  wholly  static  and  immutable 
thing.'"  That  is  not  at  all  in  the  manner  of  the  psychologist  as  we  at- 
tempted to  describe  him  in  our  preceding  paragraph  by  outlining  his 
view  and  his  method  of  approach  to  his  problem,  but  it  is  the  perfectly 
natural  conception  of  the  "characterist,"  as  we  may  call  him,  who  in- 
evitably, under  his  modus  operandi,  takes  down  a  type  from  the  rack, 
as  it  were,  and  conceives  it  as  representing  something  that  was  perma- 
nently innate  in  some  actual  individual.  The  pictures  in  Theophrastus 
are  not,  of  course,  those  of  actual  individuals,  but  they  furnish  stereos 
into  which  actual  personalities  can  be  fitted.  To  make  an  individual 
sentient  personality  out  of  his  Characteres  you  would  have  to  pick  and 
choose,  especially  if  you  wanted  your  individual  to  be  considered  plau- 
sible ;  you  would  then  have  to  seek  chiaroscuro  effects  of  your  own  crea- 
tion and  tone  down  the  abundance  of  light  by  deft  application  of 
shadow,  and  vice  versa.' 

This  Tacitus  does  not  do,  convinced  as  he  is  of  the  immutability  of 
implanted  character,  and  it  leaves  him,  on  balance,  sometimes  astonish- 
ingly implausible,  as  in  his  delineation  of  Tiberius.  This  is  not  exactly 
to  blame  him ;  it  is  intended  mainly  to  suggest  what  can  result  from  the 
combination  of  an  inheritance  somewhat  stiffly  derived  from  able  prede- 
cessors in  the  fascinating  field  of  type  portraiture  with  a  nonmobile 
"psychology,"  as  some  would  still  call  it  despite  our  warnings.  If  you 
will  add  to  that  some  elements  of  those  patent  prejudices  already  can- 
vassed in  chapter  i  above,  you  will  have  assembled  a  technique  against 
which  it  would  be  well  to  put  yourself  on  guard,  not  as  taking  up  a 
position  against  the  grandeur  and  the  power  of  Tacitus  the  artist,  but 

'  F.  B.  Marsh,  The  Ecign  of  Tiberius  (Oxford,  19.31),  p.  14. 

» I  append  the  following  to  clarify  what  Professor  Marsh  meant  by  character  con- 
ceived by  Tacitus  as  "a  wholly  static  and  immutable  thing."  Eecently  in  reading 
Agatha  Christie's  There  Is  a  Tide  I  came  across  this  doctrine  of  the  "static  and 
immutable"  endowment  of  character  set  forth  three  times  as  coming  from  the  lips 
of  the  famous  (imaginarv)  detective  Horcule  Poirot.  "He  [the  murderer  for  whom 
the  quest  is  on]  could  not'be  Underhay,  for  people  do  not  change."  And  again:  "You 
are  wrong.  The  tragedy  of  life  is  that  peoi>k'  do  not  change."  And  yet  again:  "Oh,  no, 
mademoiselle,  people  do  not  change."  All  M.  Poirot's  fictional  achievements  are  based 
on  his  profound  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  that  principle.  Tacitus,  snlva  reve- 
rentia,  would  have  greatly  enjoyed  M.  Ilercule  Poirot;  their  established  philosophies 
of  fundamental  (or  "primal")  character  are  the  same. 
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as  questioning  critically  any  sweeping  concession  to  him  of  the  title  of 
historian,  at  least  on  the  "psychological"  side.  Let  us  examine  currente 
calamo  the  case  of  that  one  of  his  characters  who  f6r  one  reason  or  an- 
other— and  one  of  the  large  reasons  has  certainly  been  Tacitus — has 
excited  the  most  unqualified  repulsion,  Nero." 

In  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Annals  Nero  is  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother  Agrippina.  That  he  is  to  be  precisely  that,  a  pawn  and  nothing 
more,  is  made  clear  in  chapter  3  (the  scheme  for  marrying  him  to 
Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius) ;  chapter  9  (the  actual  achievement  of 
Nero's  betrothal  to  Octavia)  ;  chapters  25  and  26  (the  adoption  of  Nero 
by  Claudius,  with  the  effect  of  shoving  Britannicus,  Claudius'  own  son 
by  nature,  some  palpable  distance  into  the  background)  ;  chapter  41 
(the  flattery  by  the  senate  of  Nero,  who  is  to  be  made  consul  on  reaching 
his  twentieth  year  and,  meantime,  as  consul-elect,  so  to  speak,  is  endowed 
with  proconsular  authority  extra  urhem,  and  the  title  of  "prince  of  the 
Roman  youth")  ;  chapter  41.6-8  (maneuvering  of  Claudius  into  hos- 
tility to  his  son  Britannicus  on  the  basis  of  a  report  from  Agrippina 
that  Britannicus  had  insolently,  after  the  adoption,  still  called  his  adop- 
tive brother  Domitius  and  not  Nero)  ;  chapter  58.1  (formal  marriage  of 
Nero,  now  sixteen,  to  Octavia)  ;  chapter  58.2  ff.  (pushing  forward  of 
Nero  in  senatorial  debates) ;  chapter  64.5-6  (desperate  contest  between 
Nero's  aunt  Lepida  and  his  mother  for  control  of  the  boy's  affections)  ; 
chapter  68.1  ("all  was  being  arranged  to  establish  Nero  on  the  throne") . 
The  boy  is  pushed  ahead  by  a  madly  ambitious  mother,  and  no  sign  is 
given  by  the  historian  of  the  boy's  attitude  and  feelings,  or  even  of 
whether  he  had  any,  except  that  from  chapter  41.6-7  one  might  guess 
that  there  had  been  a  sharp  tiff  between  Nero  and  Britannicus,  no  ter- 
rible thing  in  itself  and  not  unexpectable  in  a  "composite"  family,  cer- 
tainly nothing  on  which  to  damn  anybody.  We  have  all  known  pairs  of 
boys  in  a  domestic  group  who,  under  wise  guidance  and  proper  disci- 
pline, have  outlived  childish  differences  and  become  fast  friends  in 
later  life.  Thus  far  nothing  serious  has  been  registered  against  Nero's 
character,  nothing  on  which  to  base  seriously  unfavorable  prognostica- 
tions, though  the  prospect  of  trouble  ah  extra,  namely,  from  his  own 
mother  Agrippina,  runs  all  over  the  pages.  Character  is  a  ductile  thing, 
capable  of  being  shaped  into  this  or  that.  Will  anyone  seriously  claim 

°  It  is  not  proposed  to  go  into  this  with  the  heavy-footed  documentation  wliich 
might  attach  to  a  doctoral  thesis  or  to  the  presentation,  let  us  say,  of  a  very  spicy 
divorce  case  in  which  the  design  is  to  achieve  the  desired  result  by  omitting  nothing 
in  the  way  of  detail.  The  few  paragraphs  here  devoted  to  the  Tacitean  Nero  are  not 
an  end  in  themselves,  but  are  included  only  as  an  item  subsidiary  to  a  larger  purpose. 
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that  there  is  no  maternal  influence  anywhere  in  existence  that  could 
have  made  a  personably  decent  man  out  of  Nero  ?  Only  a  person  who 
holds  that  character  is  bom  into  you  "static  and  immutable." 

We  pass  to  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Anjials,  chapter  1  fin.:  "Nar- 
cissus .  .  .  was  driven  to  suicide  . .  .  even  against  the  wishes  of  Nero,  with 
whose  as  yet  concealed  vices  he  [Narcissus]  was  wonderfully  sympa- 
thetic." There  we  have  it  in  almost  the  first  words  of  the  book  in  which 
we  begin  to  be  told  something  about  Nero  functioning,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  on  his  own ;  we  run  hard  upon  the  reef  of  "yet  concealed  vices." 
Whatever  was  in  Nero's  make-up  was  "as  yet  concealed,"  but  Tacitus 
knew  that  it  was  vices.  How  does  he  know  that?  Because  later  on  Nero 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  some  respects  vicious,  and,  in  the  end,  intoler- 
ably so,  and  thus — the  Tacitean  working  basis — he  must  have  been  ah 
origine  vicious,  and  have  just  remained,  statically  and  immutably, 
vicious;  that  was  the  stamp  ("character")  upon  him.  Obviously  this 
will  not  do.  We  are — most  of  us,  anyway,  and  to  the  rest  I  apologize 
deferentially — born  with  capacities  for  good  and  for  bad ;  they  are,  on 
both  sides,  in  babyhood  and  early  youth  "as  yet  concealed"  and  their 
development  is  a  matter  of  training,  or  the  lack  of  it,  and  of  environ- 
ment. They  are  not  "static  and  immutable,"  interesting  though  that 
conception  is  as  a  basis  from  which  to  create  artistic  effects. 

In  Ann.  13.3  Nero  shows  definite  capacity  for  personal  dignity  in  the 
oratio  funehris  for  Claudius;  it  was  hardly  any  innate  vice  (irreverence) 
that  made  things  go  wrong ;  just  bad  luck.  In  13.4  his  inaugural  address 
is  patriotic ;  may  he  not  have  so  felt  it?  He  expresses  his  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  his  tutors,  no  doubt  to  Seneca  especially ;  may  he  not  have  felt 
genuinely  under  obligation  ?  In  13.5.3  he  is  quick  to  sense  a  situation 
fraught  with  danger,  and  sufficiently  considerate  to  a  mother  who  had 
come  near  to  putting  him  in  precisely  that  impossible  situation.  In  13.6 
he  accepts  good  advice  from  good  advisers,  and  is  praised  in  the  senate 
(13.8.1)  with  real  joy  for  announcing  a  wise  selection  of  a  commanding 
general  for  the  Eastern  Frontier,  Corbulo.  In  13.10  and  13.11  he  makes 
sensible  and  thoughtful  requests,  rejects  foolishly  proposed  honors,  dis- 
plays modesty  with  regard  to  his  constitutional  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, and  uses  a  laudable  clemency.  He  is  at  this  time  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Of  course  his  acts  are  done  sub  tutela,  but  so  are  those  of  most 
boys  of  that  age,  and  nothing  is  said  about  his  resenting  the  tutelage ; 
he  is  spoken  of  (Ann.  13.12.1),  however,  as  escaping  from  under  the 
domination  of  the  dangerous  mother  whose  machinations  we  have 
already  retailed  from  book  12. 
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Then  difficulty  arises.  Nero  is  cold  to  his  wife  Octavia  and  uninter- 
ested in  her ;  he  takes  up  with  the  attractive  former  slave  girl  Acte.  As 
for  the  marriage  with  Octavia,  it  was  attended  by  utter  impossibilities. 
Nero  and  Octavia  were  stepbrother  and  stepsister  before  schemers 
shuffled  them  into  a  man-and-wife  situation;  I  suggest  that  to  Octavia 
it  was  sexually  disagreeable  and  in  consequence  to  Nero  unrewarding. 
It  was  not,  as  Tacitus  suggests  in  his  second  category  {Ann.  13.12.2), 
"because  vice  was  overpoweringly  attractive,"  but,  to  adopt  his  first 
category  {ibid.),  "from  some  fatality,"  and  the  fatality  was  the  match- 
making of  an  ambitious  mother  who  had  pushed  her  son  into  an  im- 
possible marriage.  That  Nero  took  up  with  Acte  under  the  circumstances 
was  certainly  no  "vice"  in  Roman  eyes ;  Tacitus  had  possibly  forgotten 
the  rixae,  pax,  et  oscula  ruhentis  puellae,  though  it  may  be — yet  I  shrink 
from  so  dehumanizing  the  great  artist ! — that  he  had  never  known  them. 
It  is  worth  noticing  again  that  the  attachment  of  Nero  and  Acte  is  the 
one  genuinely  happy  relation  of  Nero  with  a  woman  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  Though  he  dropped  her,  as  indeed  he  was  practically 
forced  to  do  in  the  situation  he  occupied,  I  do  not  find  any  evidence  that 
he  ceased  to  love  her,  and  it  is  not  unpleasant  or  off  the  point  to  record 
that  it  was  she  who  arranged  for  the  burial  of  the  corpse  of  the  poor 
forsaken  creature  after  his  suicide  twelve  or  thirteen  years  later.'" 

Now  this  sort  of  detailed  study  could  go  on  indefinitely,  but  it  would 
become  a  bore.  The  point  is  that  one  must  say  in  all  honesty  that  up  to 
this  time  Tacitus  has  not  had  much  success  with  his  "concealed  vices" 
statement  as  given  in  13.1.4.  Nero  has  not  appeared  as  pious ;  who  would 
expect  it  or  even  want  it  ?  But  he  has  not  appeared  as  wicked,  either ;  he 
is  precisely  the  type  of  young  man  whom,  accompanied  by  his  intimates, 
you  can  meet  on  any  college  campus  in  America  today.  Such  young  men 
often,  perhaps  even  usually,  turn  out  in  later  life  rather  better  than 
worse,  and  become  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  or  even  pro- 
fessors ;  after  all,  Nero  had  some  pedestrian  literary  ability.  Some  of 
them  are  pestered  with  intriguing  and  designing  mothers  too ;  it  was 
Nero's  fate  to  have  to  try  to  tolerate  a  domineering,  and  later  desperate, 
woman,  a  mother  who  simulated  love  for  her  son  and  ambition  only  for 
him,  but  who  really  loved  only  herself  and  was  ambitious  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  her  dreams  of  absolute  power  through  him  as  a  mere  official 

1"  I  must  here  record  that  I  greatly  dislike  the  tone  of  Tacitus'  concluding  sentence 
in  Ann.  13.12.  He  has  produced  no  evidence  whatever  to  cause  us  to  believe  that  Nero 
was  oversexed  or  sexually  aggressive  toward  Eonian  ladies,  and  yet  he  says  (or  cer- 
tainly suggests)  that  Acte  was  tolerated  by  Nero's  guardians  as  a  screen  against 
dreaded  assaults.  Tacitus  must  have  been  matching  in  his  mind  Nero  with  Caligula, 
or  thinking  of  that  emperor  whom  he  knew  personally,  the  egregious  Domitian. 
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channel.  Under  five  years  of  this  dreadful  persecution — for  that  is  what 
it  was — on  top  of  the  agonies  of  the  years  of  childhood  and  boyhood 
suffered  at  the  same  hands  before  his  coming  to  the  throne,  Nero's  moral 
fiber,  if  Tacitus  will  allow  us  to  assume  that  he  had  any,  was  more  and 
more  strained  until  it  broke — and  he  killed  her.  Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit 
per  se.  It  was  a  crime,  but  it  did  not  necessarily  arise  from  a  "concealed 
vice"  as  Tacitus  would  have  us  think;  Nero  was  not  a  killer,  not  until 
after  the  detection  of  the  Pisonian  conspiracy,  when  sheer  fright  made 
him  murderous.  One  sees  crimes  like  his  recorded  not  infrequently  in 
our  daily  press,  and  one  hears  good  citizens,  after  they  have  read  the 
details  of  the  domestic  harassment  of  the  man,  sometimes  the  boy,  who 
committed  the  deed,  exclaim:  "I  really  don't  blame  him.  It  might  have 
been  expected  sooner." 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  spared  for  the  grim  Britannicus  story  {Ann. 
13.14-18) .  It  is  not  a  creditable  story  for  Nero,  but  it  is  understandable ; 
the  making  away  with  Britannicus  is  a  part  of  the  Agrippina  complex. 
It  occurs  at  the  point  in  the  narrative  (chapter  14  med.)  where  the  furi- 
ous queen  mother  declares:  "All  that  the  gods  and  all  that  she  herself 
had  made  provision  for  was  this,  that  her  stepson  [Britannicus]  was 
still  alive ;  with  him  she  would  make  her  way  to  camp.  Then  on  the  one 
side  the  soldiers  would  hear  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  on  the  other 
the  crippled  Burrus  and  that  pedantic  Seneca,  the  exile."  That  meant, 
of  course,  that  Agrippina  proposed  to  use  Britannicus  as  the  center  of 
treason  to  the  throne ;  treason  is  none  the  less  treason  because  a  child 
is  the  medium  named  and  involved.  History  has  plenty  of  examples  of 
that,  and  grave  statesmen  have  approved,  or  even  commanded,  the  re- 
moval of  the  dangerous  minor.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Seneca  and 
Burrus  designed  the  killing  of  Britannicus,  though  Seneca  may  have 
written  the  apologia  for  the  sorry  funeral  accorded  the  boy's  corpse 
(Ann.  13.17  fin.)  ;  neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  they  sought  to  block 
it.  Yet  the  deed  itself  is  no  evidence  of  a  black  character  with  "concealed 
vices" ;  it  is  evidence  rather  of  a  collapse  of  the  powers  of  moral  resist- 
ance. We  do  not  know  how  provocative  Britannicus  was  personally;  one 
cannot  be  seriously  blamed  for  suspecting  that  he  was  sharpened  by 
fate  itself  into  a  pointed  prod.  At  any  rate  he  was  now  involved  in  the 
deadly  coils  of  the  machinations  of  Agrippina.  To  the  story  purveyed  in 
Ann.  13.17.3  on  the  authority  of  the  uncheckable  "several  writers  of  the 
period"  that  "Nero  had  offered  to  the  boyhood  of  Britannicus  the  last 
and  worst  of  insults"  I  have  nothing  to  add ;  the  unspeakable  revelations 
of  what  has  gone  on  in  the  "best"  boys'  schools  in  our  own  times  rather 
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compels  silence.  Tacitus'  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  unnamed  authorities 
must  not  be  construed  as  malignity ;  it  is  in  all  probability  not  malignity 
at  all.  It  simply  fits  in  beautifully  with  Tacitus'  belief  in  the  "static  and 
immutable"  nature  of  character,  which  in  the  case  of  Nero  was  a  com- 
plex of  "concealed  vices"  breaking  ever  faster  and  faster  forth.  "People 
do  not  change."  If  that  is  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  a  censurable  deed 
in  your  twenties  occurs  because  the  censure-producing  quality  was  born 
in  you,  and  if  it  happens  again  at  thirty  or  at  forty  or  at  some  point 
between,  well,  "people  do  not  change."  You  will  render  to  the  world 
what  the  irremovable  die-stamp  upon  you  calls  for  the  delivery  of. 

The  Britannicus  affair  has  been  represented,  correctly  we  believe,  as 
a  phase  of  the  whole  terrible  Agrippina  complex.  The  latter,  after  a 
period  of  quiescence,  came  to  life  again  as  Nero  passed  under  the  ma- 
lignant influence  of  Poppaea  Sabina  (Ann.  14.1),  who  saw  in  Agrip- 
pina, quite  accurately,  the  set  and  determined  opponent  of  her  ambitious 
designs ;  using  Octavia  as  a  shield  from  behind  which  to  fight,  she  would 
render  impossible  the  conversion  of  an  intrigue  into  a  legal  marriage. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Nero  found  that  the  mere  sequestration  of 
Agrippina  in  more  or  less  out-of-the-way  places  of  residence  would  not 
release  him  from  the  obstinate  fear  complex  that  his  mother's  continued 
existence  generated  in  him  (Ann.  14.3.2).  That  Seneca  and  Burrus  had 
definite  plans  looking  toward  Agrippina's  elimination  may  be  sum- 
marily dismissed  upon  consideration  of  the  famous  "midnight  council" 
after  Anicetus'  project  missed  fire  (Ann.  14.7.2-3),  though,  to  be  sure, 
Burrus  committed  himself  after  a  fashion  by  saying  that  Anicetus  had 
better  finish  up  what  Anicetus  had  begun,  and  Seneca  did  go  so  far  as  to 
ask  Burrus  whether  the  military  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  intervene. 
But  all  this  was  after  their  knowledge  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  Anicetus 
plan  had  showed  them  that  they  were  facing  a  situation  which  already 
involved  a  point  of  no  return. 

Nero  was  now  more  and  more  thrown  into  the  hands  of  professional 
thugs  and  of  courtiers  without  any  principle  to  guide  them  except  that 
of  their  own  personal  advancement,  all  of  them  persons  without  any 
moral  sense,  and  dropped  rapidly  to  their  level ;  but  this  is  far  from 
proving  that  he  could  not  under  other  circumstances  have  retained 
respectability  and  decency,  even  if  in  a  somewhat  qualified  sense  of  those 
terms.  Incidentally,  if  Nero  had  seen  a  prospect  of  relieving  himself  of 
his  incubus  through  Seneca  and  Burrus,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
would  so  readily  have  taken  up  with  these  others  just  described  as  coun- 
selors and  sources  of  aid.  Here,  one  may  be  sure,  is  where  the  great  break 
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began  to  manifest  itself ;  from  this  point  on,  Nero's  character  presents 
a  picture  growing  blacker  indeed.  For  Tacitus  all  that  follows  is  just  of 
a  piece  with  the  beginning;  Nero  with  his  "concealed  vices"  was  bad  to 
begin  with,  and  his  whole  career  explains  itself  best  for  Tacitus  as  a 
unitary  picture  of  an  evil  nature  perfectly  integrated  with  itself  from 
start  to  finish.  That  is  the  baleful  effect  of  conceiving  character  as  an 
inborn  nexus  of  fixed  qualities,  in  this  case  "concealed  vices,"  which  must 
inevitably,  late  or  soon,  be  disclosed  in  full  development,  while  mean- 
time this  or  that  event,  even  if  its  exact  explanation  is  historically 
uncertain,  must  be  interpreted  as  an  illustration  of  an  evil  begin- 
ning fulfilled  in  evil  fruition ;  "people  do  not  change."  That  such  an 
attitude  can  make  for  brilliant  writing  (opus  niaxime  oratorium) 
should  be  obvious ;  that  it  makes  for  just  and  fair  evaluation  is  con- 
siderably less  clear. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  judgment  properly  applies  to  Tacitus,  so 
nearly  all-consuming  for  most  people  is  the  artistry  of  his  presentation. 
From  that  point  of  view,  which  is  a  very  Roman  point  of  view  in  the 
field  of  letters,  he  has  been  greatly  successful,  and  to  have  been  successful 
within  what  the  national  genius,  in  interpreting  for  itself  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  phrase  opus  oratorium  maxime,  is  fairly  entitled  to  expect 
of  you,  is  always  a  high  achievement  indeed.  Yet  it  does  not  make  of 
Tacitus  a  great  historian  in  our  more  exacting,  more  critical,  and — to 
be  frank — more  just  use  of  the  term.  But  his  genius  for  expression 
dazzles  us  as  it  no  doubt  dazzled  contemporary  Romans,  for  whom,  as 
for  us,  Tacitus  must  have  been  difficult  even  to  incomprehensibility  in 
not  a  few  spots ;  and  so,  convinced  as  they  too  no  doubt  were,  that  noth- 
ing could  be  said  so  darkly  without  being  fundamentally,  even  if  myste- 
riously, true,  we  accept  the  judgment,  or  what  we  think  is  the  judgment, 
that  he  records. 

It  would  be  convenient  if  we  could  carry  on  our  study  of  Tacitus  with- 
out facing  so  many  difficulties  at  once  as,  for  example,  the  constant  back- 
ground of  stylistic  aim  and  the  equally  persistent  "tease"  of  the 
peculiarly  personal  language  development  which  makes  his  Latin  a 
thing  apart.  If,  let  us  say,  we  could  only  eliminate  the  language  diffi- 
culty !  But  we  cannot  hope  to  do  that  by  resorting  to  a  translation,  not 
even  Ramsay's.  Failing  that,  however,  we  might  achieve  some  compre- 
hension if  only  we  could  find  someone  writing  in  our  own  language  but 
in  other  ways  personally  and  peculiarly  Tacitean  in  approach  to  char- 
acter study  and  the  handling  of  it.  For  Tacitus  is  an  historian  by  study 
of  individual  character,  not  by  study  of  "trends"  and  "movements"  as 
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our  modern  historians  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be.  Indeed  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  can  adequately  express  the  scorn  of  the  historian  of  "move- 
ments" for  the  historian  of  "character" ;  the  latter,  in  the  stern  view 
of  modern  history  writing,  is  likely  to  betray  his  calling  by  slipping 
into  the  suspect  field  of  pure  biography.  Our  own  sympathies,  because 
for  the  most  part  such  has  been  the  nature  of  our  training,  are  likely 
to  be  with  the  modern  historian  and  his  "movements,"  dull  dog  as  he 
often  proves  to  be,  but  I  have  more  ultimate  confidence  in  him  as  a  truth- 
teller  than  in  his  more  artistically  disposed  confrere. 

The  best  approach  for  the  student  whose  native  language  is  English 
wiU  be  found  to  lie  through  the  writings  of  Lytton  Strachey,  and  more 
especially  through  his  Eminent  Victorians -^^  within  the  Eminent  Vic- 
torians, more  particularly  for  the  present  purpose,  through  the  sketch 
that  opens  the  volume,  that  of  Henry  Edward  Cardinal  Manning.  It  is 
a  biography  to  which  I  have  often  in  my  reading  returned;  it  took  me 
some  time,  however,  to  discover  that  in  so  doing  I  was  actually  gratify- 
ing a  strong  Tacitean  predilection.  But  it  may  well  be  that  Strachey  is 
less  widely  read  than  he  deserves,  and  so  it  is  worth  while  perhaps  at 
this  point  to  say  something  about  his  work  and  style.  Less  has  been  said 
during  the  twenty  years  since  his  death  than  might  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  extraordinary  condensation  of  his  achievement  and  the 
brilliance  of  its  style,  but  we  are  living  in  a  peculiar  welter  of  literary 
criticism  these  days  which  defeats  logical  anticipations  and  expectations. 
However,  there  have  been  four  outstanding  studies  of  Strachey,  all 
published  within  the  last  eight  years ;  they  are  (1)  a  short  but  pungent 
study  by  Louis  Kronenberger  in  the  New  Republic^  and  (2)  three 
longer  articles  appearing  anonymously,  according  to  custom,  in  the 
Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  in  three  successive  years, 
1949,  1950,  and  1951."  They  all  deserve  close  and  attentive  study,  but 
will  be  referred  to  in  what  follows  for  the  most  part  in  essence  rather 
than  by  chapter  and  verse,  since  nothing  could  be  more  desiderated  than 
that  they  should  be  read  as  wholes  and  not  in  patches. 

In  the  second  of  the  Times  articles  (viz.,  that  of  August  25,  1950)  it 
is  neatly  said  of  Strachey's  work  in  his  Queen  Victoria  that  he  "shapes 
her  character  from  within  by  re-creating  her  thoughts  and  feelings." 

^^  Lytton  Strachey,  Eminent  Victorians  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1918).  This 
is  conveniently  available  as  a  volume  of  the  Modern  Library  (Random  House),  and 
my  own  quotations  follow  the  pagination  of  that  edition. 

^  August  5,  1944,  pp.  158-159. 

"  London  Times  Literary  Supplement,  June  7,  1949,  "In  the  Middle  of  the  Chan- 
nel," esp.  p.  396;  ibid.,  August  25,  1950,  "Modern  Biography,"  esp.  p.  vii;  ihid., 
August  24,  1951,  "The  Ethics  of  Biography,"  p.  vi. 
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Now  of  course  "therein  lies  the  achievement ;  there  lie  the  dangers." 
And  indeed  the  Strachey  method  is  subject  to  a  curious  reciprocating 
motion  in  its  engine ;  it  formulates  thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  as- 
sumed history  of  a  person,  and  then  interprets  the  facts  of  this  assumed 
history  from  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  have  previously  been  dis- 
tilled from  these  facts.  Of  course  there  is  a  danger,  but  if  it  is  a  danger 
in  Strachey  it  is  no  less  a  danger  in  Tacitus,  who  goes  about  things  much 
the  same  way.  Kronenberger  writes  discerningly  of  Strachey's  work  in 
Eminent  Victorians  thus:  "Everything  narrow,  stupid,  rigid,  muddled, 
snobbish,  scheming,  brutal  in  the  official  British  character  was  some- 
how brought  to  light ;  in  the  moral  rather  than  the  strictly  documentary 
sense,  'Eminent  Victorians'  ranks  among  the  most  telling  of  modern 
exposes."  And  to  achieve  an  expose  is  often  quite  a  triumph,  but  "if  you 
plan  to  submerge  a  whole  society  by  means  of  four  human  beings,  you 
have  to  put  weights  on  all  four  to  make  them  drag  down  so  much  else 
with  them.""  The  writer  of  the  article  on  "Modern  Biography"  in  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement  of  August  25,  1950,  puts  it  more  severely 
and  directly:  "Strachey's  trick  (for  it  hardly  merits  a  kindlier  word) 
of  imagining  a  human  being's  thoughts  and  making  them  accord  with 
his  ovra  idea  of  the  character,  colours  even  serious  biography  today." 
The  trick  as  defined  in  the  August  24,  1951,  Times  article,  "The  Ethics 
of  Biography,"  is  "that  of  treating  the  sitter  at  will  (the  artist's  will) 
and  then  replying  to  criticism  with  twin  familiar  arguments:  'That's 
how  I  see  him,'  and  'It  was  necessary  to  the  composition  to  depict  him 
like  that,  he  is  only  an  element  in  a  work  of  art.'  "  Tacitus  conceives  of 
character  as  a  wholly  static  and  immutable  thing  from  beginning  to 
end;  the  result  is  that  he  goes  to  work  as  orator  ("stylist")  to  imagine 
thoughts  and  feelings,  intentions  and  motives,  associated  with  any  given 
personality  agreeably  to  his  view  of  that  person's  character  as  he  has 
for  himself  determined  that  character  to  be.  And  if  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  what  that  static  and  immutable  thing  is  in  this  case  and  in 
that,  you  are  not  going  to  allow  the  cold  prose  of  events  to  cause  you  to 
turn  away  very  much  from  what  you  have  decided  is  "manifest  destiny." 
You  are  "essentially  a  man  of  letters  who  could  almost  be  said  to  have 
seen  life  in  terms  of  literature.'"'  I  cannot  imagine  Tacitus  flinching 
very  much,  if  at  all,  before  that  "charge,"  or  indeed  even  admitting  that 
it  was  a  charge. 

"  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Nerv  Rcpnhlic  article  7iiontioned  in  note  12 
siipra.  The  "four  personages"  are  Cardinal  Manning,  Florence  Nightingale,  Arnold 
of  Eugbv,  Gordon  of  Khartoum. 

1°  Same  article  from  New  Republic,  p.  158,  col.  1,  foot. 
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Let  us  now  study  a  concrete  case  of  the  modus  operandi  we  have  been 
describing  in  the  abstract,  the  Manning  sketch,  namely,  as  achieved  by 
Strachey  in  the  outstandingly  successful  presentation  of  the  four  which 
are  included  in  Eminent  Victorians.  It  is  the  most  successful  because, 
while  you  cannot  but  feel  a  little  sorry  for  the  other  three  personalities, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  Gordon  of  Khartoum,  you 
do  not  feel  sorry  for  Manning  at  all,  even  when  he  is  being  stiffly  han- 
dled. This  leads  you  to  ask  why.  It  is  because  you  feel  that  Manning 
never  asked,  never  needed,  sympathy,  and  does  not  ask  or  need  yours; 
he  was  a  strong  man.  "He  seemed  to  revive  in  his  own  person  that  long 
line  of  diplomatic  and  administrative  clerics  which,  one  would  have 
thought,  had  come  to  an  end  with  Cardinal  Wolsey"  (p.  3).  Wolsey 
suggests  power,  to  have  and  to  exercise,  and  a  persistent  belief  in  his 
right  to  have  it  and  to  exercise  it.  "Undoubtedly  what  is  most  obviously 
striking  in  the  history  of  Manning's  career  is  the  persistent  strength  of 
his  innate  characteristics"  (p.  5;  italics  mine).  This,  then,  is  the  pre- 
conceived string  on  which  the  whole  narrative  of  Manning  is  to  be 
strung ;  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Manning  is  the  way  in  which 
his  primal  endowment  of  characteristics  persisted  through  all  his  long 
career  and  related  themselves  always  to  the  acquisition  and  the  exercise 
of  power.  So,  with  the  story  hardly  started,  Strachey  has  imposed  on  the 
reader  a  preconception  of  Manning,  and  with  that  preconception  all 
other  things — sayings,  doings,  happenings — will  be  made  to  appear  mar- 
velously  to  fit ;  those  that  do  not  can  be  left  out.  Thus  too,  Tacitus  on 
the  very  first  occasion  when  we  encounter  Nero  as  Nero  and  not  as  en- 
tirely dominated  by  someone  else  (Ann.  13.1.4)  promptly  gets  in  the 
"innate  characteristics"  phrase,  ahditis  adhuc  vitiis.  The  "innate  char- 
acteristics" are  vitia;  you  do  not  yet  see  them,  but  I,  the  historian,  am 
telling  you,  and  everything  hereafter  will  be  a  confirmation  of  it — or  it 
will  not  be  told !  The  biographer-historian  with  a  complex  for  "manifest 
destiny"  characters  will  aim  to  get  your  attention  fixed  on  a  preconcep- 
tion, and  he  will  select  incidents  and  events  and  judgments  which  pro- 
vide the  evidence  that  he  is  right.  This  may  produce  highly  artistic 
literatiire — indeed  it  usually  does, — but  it  is  not  really  history;  even 
as  biography  it  is  apt  to  be  forced.  And  further,  unless  the  biographer 
can  discover  a  single  dominating  trait  for  a  lead,  he  is  going  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  this  or  that  character  whom  the  tide  of  history  turns  up 
for  presentation,  and  may  simply  decide  for  this  or  that  character  not 
to  biographize  him  at  all. 

Manning's  family  circumstances,  his  Oxford  years,  the  friendships 
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there  formed,  pointed  to  a  political  future  as  his  natural  path  to  power; 
the  career  of  Gladstone  shows  what  Manning  could  have  hoped  for.  But 
the  family's  fortune  crashed  and  the  political  dream  with  it ;  not,  how- 
ever, the  "innate  characteristic,"  namely,  the  love  of  power.  A  woman 
confidante  reminded  him  that  "heavenly  ambitions  are  not  closed  against 
you."  Ah,  true !  The  Church  was  powerful  and  could  confer  power ; 
hence  a  Merton  fellowship  and  the  acceptance  of  holy  orders.  There  fol- 
lowed in  swift  succession  a  Sussex  curacy,  a  rectorship,  the  archidiaco- 
nate  of  Chichester,  and  this  latter,  too,  over  the  head  of  the  Bishop's  wife. 
Yet  "nobody  could  wish  to  live  and  die  a  mere  archdeacon"  (p.  28). 
While  waiting  for  the  next  step  in  the  fulfillment  of  heavenly  ambi- 
tions, he  learned  through  Newman's  Tracts  "when  one  had  supposed 
that  one  was  nothing  but  a  clergyman,  that  one  might,  after  all,  be 
something  else — one  might  be  a  priest"  (p.  24). 

After  reflection,  presumably  on  whether  Tractarians  or  their  oppo- 
nents were  going  to  be  the  holders  of  power  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land when  the  struggle  was  over,  Manning  declared  publicly  against 
Newman  and  his  follow^ers;  everybody  promptly  said:  "No  power  on 
earth  can  keep  him  from  being  a  bishop."  Yet  during  those  days  when 
preferment  seemed  so  certain,  tortured  by  a  sense  that  it  was  power  he 
inwardly  and  actually  desired,  he  passed  up  the  post  of  subalmoner  to 
Queen  Victoria,  regarded  as  a  sure  stepping  stone  to  a  bishopric  (p.  44) , 
and  then  forthwith  in  his  diaries  exhibits  himself  as  regretting  the  lost 
chance  for  power  (p.  45) .  But  was  it  the  surest  and  strongest  variety  of 
power  ?  Then  came  next  the  famous  interview  with  Pius  IX ;  Manning 
learned  "how  unknown  we  [Anglicans]  were  to  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (p.  49).  Unknown — why?  Because  a  religious  group  without 
power  ?  We  are  left  to  guess,  but  we  need  not  strain  ourselves. 

At  all  events  it  was  soon  shown  where  power  lay  in  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  famous  Gorham  case  it  was  demonstrated  conclusively 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  their  final  decision 
in  1850 ;  "it  was  all  too  clear  that  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  by  Jews, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  dissenters  was  the  ultimate  authority  which  de- 
cided upon  the  momentous  niceties  of  the  Anglican  faitli."  This  was  not 
a  kind  of  power  real  enough  to  suit  Manning's  innate  instinct  of  what 
power  should  be,  but  he  knew  now  where  that  real  power  could  be  found. 
On  April  6,  1851,  he  transferred  to  the  other  boat.  Despite  some  heart- 
searchings  and  some  waverings  he  had  been  guided  by  that  static  and 
immutable  something  native  to  him,  and  the  following  of  that  guidance 
would  characterize  him  to  the  end. 
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We  must  not  spin  the  story  out  indefinitely;  we  have  seen  power,  in- 
nately desiderated,  represented  as  bringing  Manning  to  the  great  de- 
cision ;  what  happened  in  the  years,  so  many  of  them,  beyond  that  ? 
There  are  a  few  items  still  to  be  glanced  at  in  this  study  of  Strachey  and 
what  is  purportedly  quite  historical  in  his  "Manning,"  just  as  with 
Tacitus  in  his  asseverated  history  of  Nero  and  his  period— "the  psycho- 
logical problems  suggested  by  his  inner  history"  (p.  3). 

Hardly  had  Manning  gone  over  to  Rome  before  he  became  engaged 
in  a  high-powered  struggle  with  Dr.  Errington,  coadjutor  cum  jure  suc- 
cessionis  of  Cardinal  Archbishop  Wiseman.  The  struggle  was  waged 
with  a  personal  and  party  fury  that  still  amazes  laymen  reading  of  these 
doughty  ecclesiastical  warriors  and  their  campaigns ;  in  the  end  Man- 
ning was  the  victor.  His  sense  of  loyalty  to  God  coincided  wonderfully 
with  his  attainment  of  personal  power,  now  registered  before  the  world 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  cardinalate  in  the  face  of  the  desires  of  the  Chap- 
ter of  Westminster  and  the  whole  body  of  the  English  Catholic  bishops. 
Personal  power  had  greatly  triumphed ;  the  appointed  line  was  steadily 
and  successfully  being  followed  (pp.  72-74).  The  will  of  God  had  de- 
termined— so  he  felt — that  power  should  be  put  in  his  hands,  ad  majo- 
rem  gloriam  Dei,  of  course. 

All  these  manifestations  in  a  priest  rising  rapidly  to  power  are  under- 
standable enough,  and  in  a  sense  laudable  enough,  even  in  a  matter  of 
"heavenly  ambitions."  But  power,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  has  a  reverse 
side  not  so  attractive,  the  will  to  crush  and  to  heat  down.  To  the  power 
attended  by  ambition,  even  "heavenly  ambition,"  the  power  generated 
by  the  dignity  of  simple  sainthood  is  a  challenge  and  almost  a  rebuke. 
Manning,  whose  feet  had  been  set  upon  the  path  of  power  by  Newman's 
theological  struggle  with  himself,  could  not  endure  Newman,  and  "he 
[Manning]  was  the  ruler  of  Catholic  England,  and  he  would  rule" 
(p. 85). 

The  story  that  follows  is,  at  least  to  the  outsider  denied  the  mysteries 
of  the  Faith,  revolting.  "It  was  the  meeting  of  the  eagle  and  the  dove ; 
there  was  a  hovering,  a  swoop,  and  then  the  qui-ck  beak  and  the  relentless 
talons  did  their  work"  (p.  85,  foot).  One  is  reminded— salv a  religione^ 
of  the  handling  of  Seneca  in  the  last  days  of  his  active  ministership  by 
the  fully  power-conscious  Nero,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Tacitus  in  the 
matter  of  a  declamatio  written  by  himself  to  fit  in  his  artistic  judgment 
with  the  scene  (Ann.  14.55-56),  dissimulates  his  hatred  under  profes- 
sions of  love  and  obligation.  But  Seneca  was  not  deceived,  nor  was 
Newman. 
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Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  what  the  Strachey  method  is — 
enough,  that  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  but  if  anyone  has  up  to 
this  time  been  unfamiliar  with  the  method  and  with  its  results  in  litera- 
ture (for  Strachey  greatly  influenced  even  those  who  disclaimed  any 
recognition  of  his  style  by  themselves),  that  person  is  under  obligation 
to  establish  personal  acquaintance  with  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
English  letters.  The  basic  feature  of  the  method  is  to  establish  early  in 
the  record  an  idea,  designed  to  be  firmly  implanted  in  the  reader's  mind, 
of  a  certain  fundamental  point  in  the  character  of  an  individual  who  is 
to  be  biographized,  ivhich  all  that  individual's  choices  and  activities  will 
be  found  {perhaps  even  forced)  to  illustrate.  There  is  exhibited  an  ex- 
traordinary aptness  in  the  individual's  speeches  and  actions  as  reported, 
culled  from  a  very  much  larger  body  of  material  to  impress  succinctly 
on  the  reader  this  basic  fact  as  the  author  regards  it ;  one  feels  sure  that 
more  than  half  of  the  effect  ultimately  gained  lies  in  the  astuteness  of 
this  selection. 

Once  the  narrative  is  got  happily  under  way,  other  devices  become 
available.  There  is  always  irony.'"  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  basic  irony 
always  at  hand  in  the  performance  of  the  process  mentioned  above,  but 
this  can  be  neatly  and  effectively  sidelighted  by  verbal  turns.  As  for 
example:  "The  new  strange  notion  of  taking  Christianity  literally  was 
delightful  to  earnest  minds;  but  it  was  also  alarming"  (p.  23).  Or  again 
(p.  33) :  "When  Newman  was  a  child  he  'wished  that  he  could  believe 
the  Arabian  Nights  were  true.'  When  he  came  to  be  a  man,  his  wish 
seems  to  have  been  granted."  Yet  once  again  (p.  100) :  "Lord  Acton  . . . , 
an  historian  to  whom  learning  and  judgment  had  not  been  granted  in 
equal  proportions."  These  seem  to  point  up  an  incident  or  a  character- 
ization, to  give  it  the  savor  wherewith  it  may  be  salted.  Indeed,  in  one 
sense  the  whole  Strachey  plan  is  capable  of  being  made  one  enormous 
irony,  as  in  the  sketch  of  Manning,  where  the  static  and  immovable 
desire  for  power  is  fundamentally  set  over  against  many  of  the  speeches 
and  the  actions  of  a  priest  who  claimed,  and  sincerely  too,  no  doubt,  so 
to  live  "as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 

It  may  now  be  fairly  asked:  "What  has  been  the  value  for  this  present 
work,  professing  as  it  does  to  deal  with  the  attitude  of  Tacitus  on  Seneca 
as  manifested  in  his  Aniials,  of  going  in  extenso  into  the  biographic  style 
of  Lytton  Strachey  ?  Or,  if  it  must  be  gone  into  in  extenso,  why  should 
not  a  'deadly  parallel'  study  of  the  style  of  Tacitus  over  against  that 

1"  Irony  seems  to  associate  itself  naturally  with  the  biographic  approach  to  history, 
especially  a  biographic  approach  conditioned  by  a  fixed  theory,  since  there  will  be 
times  when  the  actuality  of  events  will  not,  apparently,  fit  in  with  the  theory  adopted. 
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of  Strachey  have  been  made  and  its  results  set  forth  objectively  ?"  As 
for  the  second  part  of  this  question,  the  answer  is  this:  the  style  of 
Tacitus  has  already  been  studied  by  the  minutest  scholarship  to  the 
point  where  practically  nothing  further  is  left  to  be  said.  Those  to 
whom  the  present  study  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  are,  by  reason  of  their 
familiarity  with  the  conclusions  of  scholarship,  quite  capable  now  of 
judging  readily  whether,  according  to  their  way  of  thinking,  Tacitus' 
manner  of  approach  in  biographizing  is  or  is  not  properly  comparable 
with  that  of  Strachey.  After  all,  it  is  a  question  of  style,  and  style,  all 
said  and  done,  is  a  personal  matter;  you  like  a  thing  or  you  do  not  like 
a  thing,  you  regard  one  thing  as  being  like  another  thing  or  you  do  not 
think  it  so  at  all,  or,  at  best,  in  a  very  limited  way ;  your  judgment  on  a 
matter  of  style  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  finality  of  a  law  of  nature  or 
a  principle  of  mathematical  science.  To  be  of  any  competence  in  the 
present  issue  you  have  to  come  to  it  with  a  knowledge,  greater  or  less, 
of  the  style  of  Tacitus  and  a  feeling  for  it.  You  can  set,  for  yourself, 
that  knowledge  against  the  sketchy  outline  of  Strachey's  historical  or 
rather  biographical  manner  which  I  have  provided ;  it  will  be  for  you 
to  decide  for  yourself  whether  you  are  impressed  or  not,  and  if  you  are, 
most  assuredly  to  examine  the  comparison  more  closely.  I  have  been 
reading  the  two,  Tacitus  and  Strachey,  over  against  one  another  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  I  find  myself  more  impressed  with  a 
singular  resemblance  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
present  examination  because,  of  course,  it  affects  the  whole  value  of 
Tacitus  as  a  witness  in  the  matter  of  history. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  for  affairs  of  simple  record  such  as  laws, 
battles,  earthquakes,  floods,  and  the  like,  Tacitus  is  acceptable  as  a  wit- 
ness of  the  highest  competency,"  but  that  for  accounts  of  personalities, 
their  temperaments  and  their  feelings,  their  philosophy  of  life,  and  even 
on  occasion  the  details  of  their  lives  as  they  severally  lived  them,  he  is 
no  more  finally  acceptable  than  Strachey.  Strachey's  value  lies  in 
Strachey  the  artist  far  more  than  in  even  Strachey  the  historical  biogra- 
pher, and  that  too  though  Strachey  was  "implacable  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  This  must,  then,  have  been  psychological  truth,  which  depends  on 
a  flair  in  the  writer  and  to  which  facts  are  subservient.'"^  And  that  is  a 
very  important  point ;  "flair"  belongs  more  to  art  than  to  history  as  we 

"  Yet  not  for  such  readily  available  records  as  the  acta  senaius.  Cf.  E.  Ciaceri, 
Tiherio  (Milan,  1934),  p.  65:  "E  chiaro  che  Tacito  non  aveva  direttamente  esaminato 
gli  Atti  del  senato  e  che  solo  li  aveva  conosciuti  di  seconda  mano." 

^^  London  Times  Literary  Supplement,  June  7,  1949,  article  entitled  "In  the  Middle 
of  the  Channel,"  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  for  reading  and  rereading. 
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understand  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  my  object  is  to  enlist  interest  in  my 
position  that  Tacitus  wrote  much  more  as  artist  than  as  an  ascertainer 
and  recorder  of  exact  facts. 

''No  more  acceptable"— that  is,  historically— "than  Strachey,"  we 
have  said  flatly  above;  that  statement  needs  to  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
Strachey  was  implacable  in  his  pursuit  of  truth,  but,  as  he  himself 
writes  in  his  essay  on  Gibbon  in  Portraits  and  Miniatures,"^  "it  is  ob- 
vious that  history  is  not  the  accumulation  of  facts  but  the  relation  of 
them,"  a  hard  saying  in  our  day  when  a  man  can  achieve  reputation  as 
an  historian  by  compilations  that  resemble  our  highly  useful  but  not 
continuously  readable  telephone  directories.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the 
facts  of  the  compiler  are  accurate  enough ;  so  are  the  telephone  direc- 
tories. But  something  more  is  needed,  and  Strachey  has  given  us  one 
version  of  that  something  more.  And  he  has  submitted  us  to  a  most 
searching  trial  of  our  own  minds ;  "it  is  tempting"  (to  quote  again  the 
anonymous  writer  of  the  first  Times  article,  "In  the  Middle  of  the 
Channel")  "to  accept  too  many  of  Strachey's  observations  uncritically 
because  they  are  so  exact." 

Now,  in  a  broad  way,  one  may  well  be  justified  in  feeling  that  way 
about  Tacitus,  namely,  that  according  to  what  was  regarded  as  sufficient 
historical  exactness  in  his  age  and  in  Roman  literature  generally,  he 
was  exact,  but  opus  maxime  oratorium  comes  back  to  haunt  one.  Tacitus 
was  under  the  inherited  necessity  if  he  wrote  history  of  writing  it  funda- 
mentally from  that  point  of  view.  That  Strachey  was  deeply  convinced 
also,  though  not  in  quite  the  same  way,  of  the  importance  of  "not  the 
accumulation  of  facts  but  the  relation  of  them,"  makes  necessary  an 
understanding  of  what  to  him  constituted  "relation."  Yet  even  though 
the  approaches  of  the  two,  Tacitus  and  Strachey,  are  different,  they 
come  out  in  the  same  place,  and  we  may  indicate  what  that  place  is  by 
giving  a  very  free  translation  of  opus  maxime  oratorium,  namely,  "a 
work  which  is  in  the  fullest  degree  to  be  regarded  and  judged  as  a  styl- 
istic achievement."""  It  is  when  they  both  arrive  there,  and  when  we 
realize  that  they  have  arrived,  that  it  can  better  be  understood  how  one 
can  undertake  to  say  with  conviction,  and  indeed  with  assurance,  that 
the  study  of  Strachey  is  an  ideal  way  to  attain  a  critical  understanding 
of  Tacitus.  For  those  whose  language  is  English,  that  is;  when  the 

^^ Portraits  and  Miniatures  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  c.  1931),  p.  158.  The 
whole  paragraph  well  repays  reading.  ,  ^  .    ,  .  . 

="  After  penning  that  sentence  I  went  back  again  to  Strachey  himself  m  his  preface 
to  Eminent  Victorians  and  found  this  at  the  foot  of  p.  vi :  "My  choice  of  subjects  has 
been  determined  by  no  desire  to  construct  a  system  or  to  prove  a  theory,  but  by 
simple  motives  of  convenience  and  of  art."  (The  italics  are  mine.) 
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English-speaking  world  happens  to  possess,  only  as  a  relatively  recent 
event,  to  be  sure,  sneli  a  singularly  apt  "Guide  to  the  Understanding  of 
Tacitus,"  I  have  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  emphasizing  the  fact.  Fair 
warning  is  given  that  it  will  be  unwise  to  impugn  this  expression  of 
judgment  unless  one  has  read  Strachey  intelligently  and  comprehend- 
ingly — and  often. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  grasp  the  methodology  of  biographi- 
cal history  as  a  work  of  art ;  it  affects  the  whole  attitude  of  the  writer 
toward  his  characters.  We  need  to  be  on  the  alert  with  him.  It  can  well 
be  understood  that  in  studying  Strachey  the  investigator  may  cry  out,  at 
this  or  at  that  point,  "But  this  is  not  fair !  The  biographer  is  distorting 
artis  causa  an  historical  fact  for  an  effect,  or  is  treating  an  uncertainty, 
not  documentarily  established,  as  a  fact  for  exactly  the  same  reason." 
That  is  a  quite  natural  complaint  and  may  sometimes,  indeed  often,  be 
just.  In  fact,  the  method  can  run  away  with  the  author,  and  very  dan- 
gerously too,  in  just  that  direction,  as  in  Strachey's  Elizabeth  and  Essex, 
but  it  may  also  hold  the  rails  very  closely  and  take  the  switches  very 
safely  and  surely,  as  in  "Cardinal  Manning,"  or  it  may  follow  a  middle 
course  as  in  Queen  Yictoria.  It  is  extremely  important  to  realize  this, 
namely,  that  no  absolute  guarantee  can  be  given  about  what  will  happen 
when  one  biographizes  history,  before  proceeding  to  make  any  sweep- 
ing statement  in  favor  of  Tacitus  as  a  credible  witness  on  any  given 
character  in  his  ambit. 

By  this  time  one  might  fairly  begin  to  ask  what  is  the  relation  of  all 
this  or  any  of  it  to  the  non  liquet  of  Tacitus  on  Seneca.  For  the  fact  is,  as 
Waltz  puts  it  so  well  in  his  Vie  de  Seneque,"^  that  "Tacite,  chose  singu- 
liere,  semble  n'avoir  pas  sur  Seneque  une  opinion  bien  arretee:  tantot 
11  Tapprouve  et  I'admire,  tantot  il  report  de  ses  actes  des  versions  con- 
tradictoires,  en  citant  des  auteurs  et  sans  se  prononcer  entre  eux,  tantot 
il  insinue  le  blame  a  demi-mot.  A  coup  sur,  il  est  embarrasse.  Get  esprit  a 
la  fois  si  perspicace  et  si  passionne  n'arrive  pas  a  prendre  parti." 

The  "tantots"  in  this  extract  from  Waltz,  each  of  which  introduces 
a  fair  and  clear  statement  of  something  which  is  going  on  or  not  going 
on  in  the  Tacitean  references  to  Seneca,  need  not,  in  their  indicated 
variability,  be  thought  of  as  constituting  too  elusive  a  puzzle.  They 
simply  in  their  sum  reveal  the  nonexistence  of  a  definitely  assumed  line 
regarding  Seneca  with  Tacitus  moving  steadily  and  uniformly  along 
upon  it.  Hence,  to  the  surprise  of  no  one  at  all  who  has  conscientiously 
followed  the  argument  of  this  long  chapter,  they  explain  his  failure  to 
arrive  at  a  terminal  judgment. 

'^  Waltz,  Vie  de  Seneque  (Paris,  1909),  p.  15  and  the  whole  footnote  at  that  point. 
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Reverting  to  biographies  already  noticed,  we  find  that  in  "Cardinal 
Manning"  Strachey  made  up  his  mind  that  power,  the  belief  in  it  and 
the  ambition  for  it,  was  the  absolutely  determining  factor  in  Manning's 
personality  to  which  everything  else  should  be  ultimately  referred ;  thus 
Strachey's  account  of  Manning  moves  forward  almost  with  the  irresist- 
ible momentum  of  a  machine  set  in  gear;  it  cannot  be  stopped  until  it 
runs  off  the  end  of  the  road.  As  for  Nero  at  the  first  point  where  he 
appears  as  an  independently  functioning  personality,  Tacitus  picks  as 
the  innate  and  unchangeable  feature  of  his  subject  a  vicious  character, 
in  the  first  instance  concealed ;  this  goes  on  unfolding  itself  consistently 
in  words  and  actions,  which  are  all  just  so  many  revelations  of  an  un- 
changeable something  summarily  detected.  The  development  line  is  to 
Tacitus  natural  and  assured.  The  Strachey  method,  the  Tacitean  "line," 
demand  primarily  and  fundamentally,  whatever  else  they  may  require, 
a  clearly  formulated  basic  opinion  of  the  biographer  assigning  to  the 
person  to  be  biographized  a  predetermined  characteristic  or  "nature" 
against  which  all  the  registered  facts  will  stand  out,  and,  from  another 
point  of  view,  into  which  they  will  all  fit.  They  are  the  factual  evolution 
of  the  static  and  immovable  "nature"  of  the  character. 

Now  we  begin  to  approach,  as  far  as  Tacitus  upon  Seneca  is  concerned, 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter ;  Seneca  obviously  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  a  sharp  catalogic  character-definition  "static  and  immutable." 
As  Waltz  has  just  said  above,  Tacitus  was  never  able  to  formulate  for 
Seneca  an  innately  derived  and  wholly  unchangeable  labeling  word  to 
the  illustration  of  which  all  events  subsequently  narrated  could  be  made, 
with  a  kind  of  inevitability,  to  contribute.  Thus  the  Tacitean  method  is 
in  this  case  set  out  most  interestingly  and  most  suggestively  by  its  very 
failure ;  the  plain  fact  is  that  Seneca's  activities  were  the  outcome  of 
an  exceedingly  complex  character  which  could  not  by  any  device  what- 
ever be  viewed  as  a  unity  and  hence  could  not  be  covered  by  a  single 
sharp  phrase,  by  any  polarized  points  of  view  for  good  and  for  evil.  Nor 
could  it  very  well  be  maintained  in  view  of  his  immense  success  in  sev- 
eral fields  of  human  endeavor  that  a  uniting  catalogic  phrase  could  have 
been  discovered  in  some  such  combination  as  "shifting  and  vacillating 
and  hence  foredoomed  to  failure" ;  such  an  effort  carries  in  itself  the 
near  assurance  of  being  laughed  off  the  stage,  especially  when  put  up 
against  Pliny  the  Elder's  princeps  turn  eruditorum  ac  potentia.  For 
myself,  I  have  the  idea  that  this  Plinian  phrase  could  have  been  effec- 
tively used  as  a  centralizing  feature  in  the  case  of  Seneca,  with  its 
"points"  represented  as  slowly  broken  down  in  the  eruditio  by  the  in- 
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tolerable  demands  of  statecraft  and  in  the  potentia  by  the  "dirty  fight- 
ing" (ferocia)  of  Agrippina,  the  loss  of  a  splendid  partner  Burrus,  and 
the  gradual  swerving  of  Nero's  development  in  deterius.  All  of  that  was 
immensely  tragic,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  opus  maxime  oratorium 
would  hardly  be  of  the  same  type  as  that  evolved  in  the  cases  of  Tiberius 
and  Nero  from  an  innate  malendowment  of  character  ruinously  work- 
ing out  through  events  to  the  surface.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  these 
two  Tacitean  examples,  Tiberius  and  Nero,  are  instances  of  the  static 
and  immutable  character  working  out  for  evil ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
Strachey's  narrative  of  Manning  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  character  unfolding  led  to  final  ill.  Indeed,  it  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  final  good,  though  with  some  disfigurement  in  the  evolution,  and 
we  are  left  with  that  somewhat  shadow-flecked  picture,  just  as  might 
have  happened  in  Roman  affairs  if  Seneca  had  been  fortunate  enough 
not  to  have  had  an  Agrippina  around  to  contend  with,  and  also  lucky 
enough  to  get  Nero  interested  in  being  a  really  good  Caesar.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  that  that  would  have  placed  the  Seneca  story  within  the 
range  of  Tacitus'  biographic  instinct. 

From  the  attitude  taken  by  some  people  whom  we  have  once  or  twice 
called  "Victorians"  because  they  were  particularly  active  in  the  period 
of  that  long  reign  of  strongly  moralistic  character,  one  might  have  ima- 
gined that  nowhere  could  Tacitus  have  found  a  better  example  to  expose 
to  his  methodology  than  Seneca.  According  to  their  feeling,  as  it  would 
appear,  he  was  not  sincerely  attached  to  the  Good,  but  only  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  saying  in  very  unfortunate  Latin  (according  to 
Quintilian)  that  he  valued  it  highly,  probably  more  so  than  anything 
else  in  life.  But  it  is  no  evidence  of  a  man's  nonattachment  to  the  Good 
that  he  is  eloquent  in  his  glorification  of  it;  else  what  estimate  are  we 
to  put  on  so  many  divines,  some  of  whom  surely  can  be  trusted  even  if 
others  not  ?  Great  churchmen  when  they  have  become  temporal  admin- 
istrators have  been  all  too  often  involved  in  actions  and  courses  of 
conduct  and  policies  that  were  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  but  their 
fundamental  piety  is  still  reasonably  assertable  and,  more  than  that, 
actually  defensible ;  to  deny  this  is  simple  and  absolute  folly.  Nor  is 
this  occasional  compromising  with  the  saeculum  a  sign  of  weakness,  not 
necessarily  so  at  all  events ;  it  is  a  recognition  that  human  life  is  at  best 
a  compromise.  At  no  point  does  Tacitus  inveigh  against  the  moral  worth 
of  Seneca ;  he  connects  him  with  certain  unpleasant  events,  but  Tacitus, 
who  had  been  officially  connected  with  some  very  unpleasant  events 
himself,  knew  better  than  out  and  out  to  condemn  compromise  in  Seneca. 
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Tacitus  could  conceivably  have  found  the  static  and  immovable  flaw 
of  character  in  vanity,  and  have  exhibited  Seneca  as  using  his  high 
position  for  self-glorification,  with  everything  collapsing  around  him 
in  the  end  by  reason  of  that  flaw,  but  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  he 
has  done  so  with  any  particular  insistence.  With  regard  to  his  pride  in 
erudition  there  is  the  passage  (Ann.  13.11.2)  in  which  Nero  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  speechmaking  on  the  subject  of  clemency ;  these 
speeches,  we  are  told  with  a  bit  of  a  snarl,  Seneca  "published  through 
the  lips  of  the  prince  to  certify  what  excellent  moral  lessons  he  imparted, 
or,  if  you  will,  [simply]  to  exhibit  vaingloriously  his  talents."  But  one 
may  suspect,  without  manifesting  a  very  suspicious  disposition,  that 
Tacitus  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  supply  a  satisfactory  succession 
of  speeches  and  actions  to  make  it  seem  credible  that  this  was  a  breaking 
point  emerging  from  his  native  endowment  as  was  "vices"  with  Nero 
or  a  cold,  hard  impassiveness  with  Tiberius. 

Thus  one  could  go  on  investigating  the  various  candidates  for  the 
static  and  immutable  flaw  in  the  character  of  Seneca  which  would  ex- 
plain the  course  of  his  life  in  deterius,  except  that  with  Seneca  the 
deterius  was  clearly  the  malice  of  fortune  and  not  a  disastrous  collapse 
due  to  the  emergence  at  last  of  an  inner  flaw  of  character.  But  I  do  not 
know  where  Tacitus  would  find  that  item  so  essential  for  his  manner  of 
biography,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not  know  himself.  It  is  there 
that  we  may  confidently  place  much  of  the  force  of  explanation  for  the 
non  liquet  in  the  verdict  of  Tacitus  on  Seneca;  to  return  to  Waltz's  clear 
discernment,  unambitiously  but  quite  unmistakably  recorded:  "a  coup 
sur,  il  est  embarrasse.  Get  esprit  a  la  fois  si  perspicace  et  si  passionne 
n'arrive  pas  a  prendre  parti."  "Embarrasse,"  why?  Because  his  method 
of  biographizing  here  fails;  it  cannot  acquire  traction  on  the  soil  and 
get  started  in  motion.  All  his  penetrating  talent,  all  his  moral  earnest- 
ness, cannot  bring  him  to  a  decision,  and  without  a  decision  firmly  and 
clearly  made  neitlier  a  Tacitus  nor  a  Strachey  can  effectively  operate 
through  their  specific  type  of  biographical  methodology.  Let  us  not  be 
surprised  at  this;  Eminent  Victorians  reveals  within  the  compass  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  quite  small  pages  how  extraordinarily  success- 
ful the  method  can  be  and  how  flat  and  forced  as  well.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable gap  fixed  between  "Manning"  and  "Arnold  of  Rugby." 

In  the  London  Times  Literary  Supplement  of  August  25,  1950,  p.  vi, 
col.  3,  foot,  and  what  follows,  we  find  these  words  written  of  the  Vic- 
torian Tacitus:  "Strachey  was  unique — which  does  not  mean  that  he 
was  entirely  admirable.  He  was  always  true  to  his  own — implied  rather 
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than  expressed — philosophy,  and,  in  painting  his  sitters  to  sliow  up 
well  or  ill  according  to  how  they  suited  that  philosopliy,  he  deceived 
himself  no  less  than  his  readers.  He  was  the  supreme  and  perhaps  the 
only  example  of  an  artist  in  fiction  who  naturally  expressed  his  genius 
in  biography."  That  is  what,  nc  uno  quidem  verho  mutato,  can  truth- 
fully be  said  of  the  Roman  writer  too.  And  when  we  recognize  that  fact, 
we  are  at  last  in  a  position  to  understand  why  the  Annals  so  disappoint- 
ingly fail  to  give  us  what  would  have  been,  if  not  exactly  priceless,  yet 
highly  desirable,  an  evaluation  of  Seneca  and  Seneca's  period.  But 
Seneca  just  did  not  fit  into  a  certain  preconceived  frame  of  biographical 
method,  and  the  author  who  so  brilliantly  (if  fictionally)  used  that 
frame  elsewhere,  found  himself  at  a  loss  in  encountering  a  nonadjust- 
able  subject.  The  wonder  of  Waltz  over  Tacitus'  incompleteness  and  his 
less  certain  touch  here  is  now  surely  removed ;  Seneca  presented  to  Taci- 
tus a  problem  unsolvable  in  the  terms  and  according  to  the  method 
which  Tacitus  had  found  not  merely  suitable  but  absolutely  coruscating 
elsewhere.  And  so  the  entire  mystery  of  the  unsatisfactory  delineation 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  absence  of  delineation  in  several  critical 
spots,  stands  at  last  cleared  up  under  the  light  of  reasonable  explanation. 
Seneca  eluded  Tacitus.  He  has  eluded  many  moderns  as  well  who  had 
less  right  to  hope  to  be  successful,  but  they  have  gone  hunting  as  it  were 
a  quarry  with  rude  clubs,  only  to  have  less  prejudiced  persons  observe 
that  all  that  they  have  struck  with  their  resounding  blows  is  the  rude 
hard  earth  alone,  while  the  object  of  their  animated  pursuit  and  attack 
has  stepped  aside  lightly  with  a  smile  as  enigmatic  as  some  of  his 
sententiae. 

A  final  word  of  some  interest  on  this  whole  subject  may  now  be  added. 
If  we  ask  ourselves  wherein  Tacitus  succeeded,  the  obvious  answer  will 
be  that  he  did  so  in  dealing  with  personalities  in  each  of  whom  he  de- 
scries a  fundamental  badness — Tiberius,  Agrippina,  Nero.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  all  these  portraits  are  powerfully  and  effectively  drawn,  so 
effectively  indeed  that  cool  modern  scholarship  has  had  great  difficulty 
in  achieving  a  sense  of  balance  in  respect  of  them ;  the  black  paint  is 
laid  on  so  generously  that  a  blow-torch  treatment  is  called  for  to  get  at 
the  original  surface.  If  we  had  the  books  of  the  Annals  dealing  with 
Gains,  we  should  possess,  unquestionably,  yet  another  example  of  the 
same  kind  of  thing.  Tacitus  therefore  succeeds  in  the  case  of  persons  in 
whom  he  can  plausibly  assume  an  essential  innate  badness  and  elab- 
orate the  subsequent  development  of  this  badness  to  a  finality  that  is 
fearful  indeed ;  this  provides  a  very  striking  type  of  writing,  but  it  has 
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its  limitations.  One  of  them  is  that  you  cannot — such  is  the  perversity  of 
our  human  life — take  a  personality  in  whom  the  basic  endowment  is 
good  and  achieve  brilliance  by  a  build-up  through  appropriately  selected 
events  of  a  completely  noble  character;  it  lacks  excitement. 

Now  clearly  Tacitus  could  not  find  in  Seneca  a  fundamentally  bad 
endowment  of  character ;  one  has  only  to  suggest  that  idea  to  see  how 
absurd  it  is.  Seneca  had  his  weaknesses,  no  doubt,  but  not  strikingly 
black  weaknesses  out  of  which  a  "thriller"  could  be  developed.  In  short, 
he  does  not  suit  the  Tacitean  biographic  scheme  which  flourishes  on  the 
villain  type.  If  we  turn  back  again  to  Strachey  we  shall  see,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  that  his  biographic  method  has  succeeded  best  in 
Eminent  Victorians  in  the  case  of  a  person  whose  fundamental  quality 
comes  nearest  to  being  an  actual  vice,  the  power  complex  in  Manning 
which  not  only  enabled  him  to  ride  other  people  down  but  suggested 
that  he  should  do  so,  and  without  regret.  On  the  other  hand  the  sketches 
of  Florence  Nightingale,  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  Gordon  of  Khartoum 
deal  with  persons  who  have  failings,  to  be  sure,  but  not  basic  inborn 
qualities  which  have  the  touch  of  hard  cruelty  about  them.  These  three 
are  peculiar ;  yet,  if  masterful  in  their  several  odd  ways,  they  are  not 
power-mad  to  the  point  of  tyranny.  It  is  for  just  that  reason,  one  may 
conclude,  that  they  do  not  carry  the  conviction  that  is  achieved  by  the 
Manning  sketch.^ 

And  so  we  come  out  again,  a  little  more  vividly  this  time,  at  the  same 
conclusion,  namely,  that  Seneca  does  not  fit  into  the  Tacitean  biographic 
scheme.  He  cannot  be  villainized,  because  he  is  no  villain ;  if  only  he 
had  been — like  a  Tigellinus,  for  example,— we  should  have  heard  a  great 
deal  more  about  him,  with  the  keen  sense  of  condemnation  hanging  over 

2=  The  question  has  been  asked  of  me :  "Did  Tacitus  regard  the  career  of  Agrieola, 
for  example,  as  necessitated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Tiberius?  Or  is  necessitation 
reserved  for  the  careers  of  villains  and  villains  only?"  My  answer  would  be  that  while 
Tacitus  would  possibly  admit  the  doctrine  of  necessitous  endowment  for  good  or  for 
bad  in  the  case  of  each  i^dividual  coming  within  the  view  of  biographically  conceived 
historv,  it  is  the  villains  that  present  the  great  dramatic  opportunity.  The  individual 
of  good  primal  endowment  and  of  a  naturally  evolving  good  life  is  best  handled  in  a 
eulogy  like  the  Agrieola. 

As  "these  are  my  last  words  on  the  subject  I  may  be  excused  if  I  devote  them  to  set- 
ting down  here  a  most  remarkable  example  of  Strachey's  method  in  its  most  absolute 
form ;  it  will  be  with  these  in  mind,  I  trust,  that  all  who  have  been  following  this  argu- 
ment with  a  view  to  passing  a  verdict  on  its  claims  will  pass  into  the  jury  room.  In  his 
Portraits  and  Miniatures  (see  note  19  supra),  p.  87,  Strachey  is  writing  on  James 
Boswell,  the  biographer  and  doxographer  of  Dr.  Johnson:   "Boswell's  career  was 

completely  dominated  by  his  innate  characteristics So  he  was  born,  and  so  he 

remained;  .  .  .his  course' was  marked  out,  immutably,  from  the  beginning."  Careful 
readers  of  Tacitus  will  know  just  what  that  sort  of  settled  conviction,  cocksure  and  to 
the  historian  irrefutable,  plus  an  inherited  theory  of  style,  has  produced  in  the  Annals 
and  the  Histories. 
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all.  The  7ion  liquet  of  Tacitus  may  really  in  the  end  amount  to  this:  that 
the  case  of  Seneca  is  not  of  the  kind  with  which  a  man  of  the  Tacitean 
approach  to  history  as  biography  made  graphic  m  detcrius  can  success- 
fully deal.  Hence  he  omitted  it  from  his  biographizing  and  deals  only 
casually  with  Seneca  as  he  is  related  to  the  general  history  of  the  times. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  reasonable  and  intelligible  explanation  of  the 
otherwise  anomalous-appearing  treatment  of  the  man  standing  on  the 
very  top  of  the  world  in  his  day  for  learning  and  for  power. 

Seneca  could  have  been  held  up  to  a  certain  measure  of  ridicule,  no 
doubt,  as  a  poseur ;  one  may  suspect  that  Tacitus  felt  that  way  about  him 
at  times.  But  the  persons  through  whose  character  narrations  he  has 
achieved  feats  of  the  greatest  literary  skill  (opus  maxime  oratorium) , 
the  historicity  being  quite  another  matter,  were  to  him  persons  morally 
bad ;  Seneca's  defect  was  a  failing,  not  an  ingrained  vicious  quality,  and 
Tacitus  recognized  that  it  would  be  simply  ludicrous  to  include  him  in 
the  group  of  the  great  malefactors.  But  writing  up  great  malefactors  was 
the  specialty  of  Tacitus,  and  if  you  did  not  qualify  inter  pessimos,  you 
simply  became  to  him  one  of  the  general  company  of  the  players  of  that 
drama  which  is  history."'' 

^  If  a  study  is  only  long  enough  in  the  making  and  in  being  thereafter  committed 
to  print,  bright  thoughts  will  sometimes  turn  up  which  it  seems  essential  to  the 
author  to  work  in  somewhere  somehow.  In  the  present  case  there  has  been  no  such 
intellectual  temptation ;  there  has  occurred  only  that  minor  type  of  experience,  also 
capable  of  providing  much  embarrassment,  namely,  the  discovery  of  necessary  foot- 
note material  for  which  a  place  ought  to  be  found.  The  embarrassment  disappears, 
however,  when  that  place  can  honestly  be  the  last  place  of  all,  the  final  note  to  the 
last  chapter. 

A  piece  of  great  good  luck  has  brought  to  my  attention  a  volume  by  Joseph  J. 
Eeilly,  Of  Books  and  Men  (New  York:  Julian  Messner,  c.  1942),  which  includes,  on 
pp.  93-107,  a  completely  fascinating  essay  entitled  "Lytton  Strachey,  Biographer." 
The  author  has  anticipated  and  stated  in  liis  own  lucid  way  most  of  the  points  made 
in  Mr.  Kronenberger's  New  Bepuhlic  article  and  in  the  pronouncements  of  the 
London  Times  Literary  Supplements  mentioned  in  notes  12  and  13  supra.  It  seems 
that  all  these  later  critics  missed  Eeilly's  Strachey  essay  altogether,  but,  having  so 
nearly  done  so  myself,  I  can  hardly  with  a  good  grace  reprove  them.  What  I  can  use- 
fully do  is  to  invite  all  students  of  biography,  especially  as  practiced  by  Strachey 
and' his  disciples,  to  pass  an  exciting  half  hour  with  Mr.  Eeilly;  after  that  I  could 
wish  that  they  would  be  good  enough  to  reflect  how  much  of  what  he  has  said  applies 
also  to  Tacitus.  Of  Strachey,  Eeilly  says  incisively  (p.  106),  "The  magnanimity 
which  no  genuinely  great  writer  has  ever  lacked  passed  him  by."  I  cannot  venture  to 
include  Tacitus  entire  under  such  a  stern  judgment;  I  will  conclude,  however,  by 
saying  that  magnanimity  failed  him  in  his  treatment  of  Seneca.  He  did  not  want  to 
give  a  favorable  judgment,  and  he  did  not  dare  give  an  unfavorable  one.  So  he 
gives  him  none  at  all  that  is  definitive,  but  lets  himself  out  with  an  unexplained  non 
liquet. 
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Acte,  Nero's  freedwoman  concubine,  300 ;  her  genuine  affection  for  him,  301 ;  scorn- 
fully referred  to  by  Poppaea,  308;  employed  by  Seneca  to  offset  certain  proposals 
of  Agrippina's,  310;  secures  decent  burial  for  Nero,  301  n.  10 

Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero  (Domitius)  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  fourth  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius:  secures  Seneca's  recall  from  Corsican  exile,  for  personal 
reasons,  288;  terrifies  Nero  in  his  childhood,  296,  298;  heads  "queen's  party"  to 
place  Nero  on  throne,  288;  forbids  Seneca  to  include  philosophy  in  program  of 
Nero's  studies,  289;  secures  appointment  of  Burrus  as  sole  praetorian  prefect, 
291;  crushes  the  group  of  tutors  around  Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius  by  his  third 
wife  Messalina,  290;  effects  adoption  of  Domitius  by  Claudius  under  the  name 
Nero,  316  and  356;  on  death  of  Claudius  keeps  Britannicus  and  his  sisters  in  back- 
ground, 292;  opens  new  reign  with  program  of  planned  murders,  297;  wins  curious 
sympathy  among  moderns,  especially  the  anti-Senecans,  297;  her  expectation  of 
controlling  the  senate  defeated  by  Seneca,  296  n.  3,  297-298;  her  power  flatly 
challenged  by  co-regency  of  Seneca  and  Burrus,  297 ;  bitter  critic  of  Nero's  first 
amours,  300,  302;  begins  to  assume  patronage  of  Octavia,  Nero's  wife,  301;  but 
shifts  her  ground  thereon,  302 ;  and  plays,  though  in  vain,  for  Nero's  submission, 
302 ;  thereupon  proposes  to  publish  full  "true  story"  of  Claudius'  reign,  303 ;  and 
denounces  openly  Seneca  and  Burrus,  303;  terror-stricken  by  assassination  of 
Britannicus,  304;  attacked  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  by  Junia  Silana,  305  ff.; 
tried  in  drumhead  court-martial  by  Burrus,  306 ;  gains  her  discharge,  306 ;  speaks 
dramatically  on  that  occasion,  306,  315-317;  retires  into  semiobscurity  for  next 
three  years  (56-59),  306;  to  block  mounting  intrigue  of  Poppaea  Sabina  allegedly 
makes  incestuous  proposals  to  Nero,  309  ;  with  Nero's  approval  in  first  place  courts 
retirement  in  various  country  estates,  307  ;  but  in  the  end  regarded  as  unendurable 
and  marked  out  for  death  by  Nero,  307 ;  reviled  and  plotted  against  by  Poppaea 
Sabina,  307  ff. ;  her  murder  through  simulated  accident  entrusted  by  Nero  to 
Anicetus,  310 ;  on  failure  of  first  plan,  Anicetus  ordered  to  complete  his  task  in 
any  way  possible,  311-312 ;  Nero  reflects  on  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  co-regents 
Seneca  and  Burrus  in  the  affair,  312;  Agrippina  beaten  and  stabbed  to  death  by 
agents  of  Anicetus  near  Baiae,  312;  and  carelessly  buried,  312;  but  no  sympathy 
due  her,  312;  explanations  offered  by  Nero  to  senate  and  Eonian  people,  313; 
debated  authorship  of  official  communique  on  her  death,  313 

Anicetus,  commander  of  western  fleet  based  on  Misenum:  offers  Nero  scheme  for 
"accidental  decease"  of  Agrippina,  310 ;  when  scheme  miscarries,  agrees  to  com- 
plete his  task  by  some  method  or  other,  312 ;  and  is  instructed  to  proceed  with  it, 
312;  wins  away  from  co-regents  the  complete  confidence  of  Nero,  312;  has  Agrip- 
pina murdered  by  his  agents  and  accords  her  a  derisory  burial,  312 ;  commits  gross 
perjury  in  Nero's  action  for  divorce  against  Octavia,  testifying  to  adultery  with 
her,  312  n. ;  is  finally  retired  to  Sardinia  on  a  handsome  allowance  for  services 
rendered,  312  n. 

Britannicus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  Messalina:  shows  resentment  of  Nero's 
adoption  and  promotion  to  heirship  to  throne,  357 ;  his  teachers  banished  or  slain 
by  Claudius  at  instance  of  Agrippina,  290 ;  some  dissatisfaction  among  soldiery  as 
Burrus  ignores  him  and  imposes  Nero  upon  them  as  emperor,  292 ;  used  as  center 
of  "legitimate  heir's  party,"  290  n. ;  Seneca  almost  certainly  hostile  to  him,  292  n. ; 
kept  in  background  along  with  his  sisters  when  Nero  is  invested  with  impcrium, 
292 ;  Agrippina,  repulsed  by  Nero,  threatens  to  present  him  to  soldiery  as  their 
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true  sovereign,  303  ;  and  denounces  the  co-regents  as  a  pair  of  underhand  schemers 
in  the  succession,  303 ;  last  insults  to  him,  his  death,  his  hasty  funeral,  303-304 ; 
of  necessity  considered  by  the  co-regents  a  pawn  in  Agrippina's  treasonable  plans, 
303-304;  Agrippina,  terror-stricken  at  his  death  in  banqueting  hall  before  her 
very  eyes,  views  it  as  an  exemplum  paricidii,  304;  public  opinion  held  that  either 
he  or  Nero  must  be  disposed  of,  304 

Burrus,  Af ranius,  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  Guard,  51-62  a.d.  :  nominated  by  Agrip- 
pina, through  Claudius,  as  sole  prefect,  291;  victim  of  some  permanent  injury  to 
hand,  303 ;  ideal  partner  for  Seneca  in  the  co-regency  over  Nero,  290 ;  blunt  and 
harsh  with  the  young  ruler,  in  the  military  manner,  291 ;  yet  imposed  him  on  the 
praetorians  as  princeps,  292;  not  without  some  queries  and  protests  among  the 
soldiers  about  Britannicus,  292;  his  fear  of  Agrippina's  designs  forms  strong 
bond  with  Seneca  in  operating  the  co-regency,  297 ;  conducts  Avith  great  brusque- 
ness  the  trial  of  Agrippina  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  preferred  by  Junia  Silana, 
305-306 ;  pronounces  no  verdict,  but  allows  Agrippina  to  retire  into  private  life, 
306;  joins  Seneca  in  nominating  Corbulo  as  generalissimo  for  the  farther  East, 
298-299 ;  collaborates  with  Seneca  in  toleration  of  Acte  as  Nero's  paramour,  300 ; 
threatened  by  Agrippina  in  her  plan  to  displace  Nero  with  Britannicus,  303 ;  his 
loyalty  suspected  by  Nero  but  defended  by  Seneca,  305  n.;  apparently  shared 
Seneca's  views  in  regard  to  Britannicus,  303-304;  participates  with  Seneca  in 
securing  the  quinquennium  of  good  government,  306-307 ;  his  part  in  the  "mid- 
night council,"  310-311;  previous  knowledge,  if  any,  of  Anicetus'  scheme,  311; 
resists  Seneca's  suggestion  at  "midnight  council"  of  appeal  to  the  praetorians, 
311;  and  bids  Anicetus  finish  his  own  job,  311;  along  with  Seneca  loses  prestige 
with  Nero  over  this  affair,  312 ;  even  though  he  had  solicited  among  the  soldiery 
tolerance  for  death  of  Agrippina,  318;  agrees  with  Seneca's  policy  toward  Nero's 
public  exhibitionism,  324;  applauds  Nero's  share  in  singing  performances,  325; 
dies  62  a.d.  of  pneumonia,  328 ;  gossip  said  death  w^as  accelerated  by  poison,  328; 
his  death  wholly  undermines  the  position  of  Seneca  as  First  Counselor,  328 

Claudius,  emperor  41-54  A.D.:  at  opening  of  his  reign  Seneca  and  Julia  Livilla 
banished  on  charge  of  adultery  through  influence  of  Messalina,  his  third  wife, 
286;  his  own  dubious  sex-morals,  287;  persuaded  by  his  fourth  wife,  Agrippina, 
to  recall  Seneca  from  exile,  288;  from  the  first  days  of  their  marriage  Agrippina 
a  plotter  against  him  in  favor  of  her  son  Nero,  289 ;  at  instance  of  Agrippina, 
tutors  of  his  son  Britannicus  destroyed  and  replaced  by  her  nominees,  290  ;  secures 
appointment  of  Burrus  as  sole  praetorian  prefect,  291 ;  marries  his  elder  daughter 
Octavia  to  Agrippina's  son  now  adopted  by  him  under  the  name  Nero,  357;  Nero 
imposed  on  soldiery  as  his  successor  by  Burrus  and  Seneca,  292;  his  laudatio 
funcbris,  written  by  Seneca,  pronounced  by  Nero,  ends  in  farce,  293;  his  intra 
domum  trials  and  the  powers  accorded  by  him  to  the  imperial  f  reedmen  are  written 
off  the  books  in  Nero's  "king's  speech,"  294 ;  vagaries  and  vaguenesses  of  his  con- 
duct of  affairs  replaced  by  government  ex  Augusti  praescripto,  295 ;  his  rule  on  the 
giving  of  games  as  a  measure  of  thanks  by  quaestors-elect  revoked  immediately 
under  Nero  by  senatus  consultum,  297;  Eome  happy  that  appointment  to  supreme 
military  command  in  the  East  not  made  by  him,  but  by  Burrus  and  Seneca,  298- 
299 ;  the  "true  story"  of  his  reign  promised  by  Agrippina  in  heat  of  her  struggle 
with  Nero,  303 ;  despised  by  Seneca  intellectually  and  hated  as  author  of  iniuria 
against  him  in  the  adultery  charge,  292  n.;  cleared  by  Nero's  testimony  in  the 
Suillius  trial  of  having  instigated  "crown"  suits  against  private  citizens,  322 

Corbulo,  Domitius,  Eoman  generalissimo  in  the  farther  East,  54-65  a.d.:  receives 
appointment  to  high  command  in  East  by  imperial  "cabinet,"  dominated  by  Seneca 
and  Burrus,  299;  appointment  received  with  joy  by  the  senate,  299;  continuously 
successful  in  prosecution  of  the  war,  337;  commits  suicide  on  ceasing  to  be  a 
"friend  of  Caesar's,"  337  n.  2 
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Julia  Livilla,  youngest   sister   of  the   Emperor  Caius    (Caligula)  :    victim   of  the 
incestuous  desires  of  her  brother,  287  n. ;  put  on  trial  at  opening  of  Claudius'  reign 
for  adultery  with  Seneca,  and  banished,  286 ;  reconstruction  of  probable  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  286-287 ;  charge  revived  by  Suillius  the  informer  and  prose- 
cutor in  his  defense  against  Seneca,  and  treated  as  true,  320 
Messalina,  empress,  third  wife  of  Claudius :  drives  Julia  Livilla  and  Seneca  into  exile 
on  charge  of  adultery,  286;   her  death   (48  a.d.)   permits  Agrippina  to  obtain 
through  Claudius  the'recall  of  Seneca  from  Corsica,  288;  named  by  Suillius  as 
having  given  him  instructions  to  proceed  in  "crown"  cases  against  citizens,  322 ; 
mentioned  as  co-chargeable  with  Plautius  Lateranus  in  adultery,  299;  detested 
by  Seneca,  and  this  detestation  transferred  to  her  son  Britannicus,  304 
Nero,  emperor  54-68  a.d.,  son  of  Agrippina  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  but  named 
Nero  in  adoption  by  Claudius:  forms  prominent  reason  for  Seneca's  recall  from 
Corsica,  288;  given  Seneca  as  director  of  his  studies,  289-290;  his  literary  and 
artistic  interests,  289;  directly  influenced  by  Seneea  in  the  "new  style"  oratory, 
289;   forbidden  by  mother  to  study  philosophy,  289;  married  to  Octavia,  elder 
daughter  of  Claudius,  291 ;  becomes  princeps  through  Burrus'  recommendation  of 
him  to  the  soldiery,  292;  first  speeches  to  soldiers  and  to  senate,  292-293;  his 
lavdatio  funebris  over  Claudius  miscarries,  293 ;  makes  his  "king's  speech"  formu- 
lating policy  of  new  reign,  295-296;   speech  well  received  by  the  senate,  295; 
promises  to  reign  ex  Augiisti  praescripto,  295;  recognizes  the  services  of  Seneca  as 
tutor  and  guide,  294  n.  21;  zealously  preaches  amnesty,  299;  restores  to  senatorial 
rank  Plautius  Lateranus,  expelled  for  amours  with  Messalina,  299 ;  enters  on  an 
affair  with  a  freedwoman,  Acte,  with  tacit  approval  of  Seneca  and  Burrus,  300; 
in  constant  strife  with  his  mother  over  this,  301 ;  is  temporarily  reconciled  despite 
warnings  of  friends,  302;  this  renewal  of  good  terms  soon  ruptured,  302-303; 
answers  her  threats  by  discharging  her  favorite  f reedman  Pallas  from  the  imperial 
ciira  rerum,  303 ;  is  publicly  cursed  by  her  along  with  the  co-regents  as  she  openly 
backs  Britannicus  for  the  throne,  303 ;  is  in  open  social  rupture  with  his  step- 
brother Britannicus,  303;   whom  he  insults,  allegedly,  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public,  303;   and  profits  by  the  poisoning  of  Britannicus,  the  circumstances  of 
whose  burial  were  strange,  303 ;  inspires  in  his  mother  deadly  fear  by  this  episode, 
304 ;  but  Nero  is  terrified  in  turn  by  alleged  plot  of  Agrippina,  through  Eubellius 
Plautus,  to  oust  him  from  the  throne,  305 ;  demands  instant  trial  of  mother  and 
anticipatively  her  death,  305;  but  is  blocked  by  Burrus,  who  defends  mother's 
constitutional  rights  to  a  fair  hearing,  305-306 ;  loses  out  at  trial  through  Agrip- 
pina's  heated  invective  and  dramatic  art,  306 ;  but  forces  her  into  semiretirement 
for  next  three  years,  306  and  n.  16;  gives  under  the  co-regency  the  quinquennium 
Neronis  to  the  world,  307;  but  forms  new  intrigue  with  Poppaea  Sabina,  wife  of 
Otho,  308 ;  is  made  by  her  to  understand  that  she  will  require  honorable  marriage 
in  spite  of  Agrippina  and  Octavia,  309 ;  failing  to  speed  this  up,  is  ridiculed  by 
her  for  lack  of  personality  and  character,  309 ;  seeks  to  drum  up  courage  to  dis- 
pose of  his  mother,  309;  barely  escapes  being  ensnared  in  incestuous  proposals 
by  her,  309-310 ;  plans  with  Anicetus  his  mother's  death  in  a  collapsible  boat,  310 ; 
probably  conceals  plot  from  Seneca  and  Burrus,  310 ;  at  midnight  council,  follow- 
ing Anicetus'  coup  manque,  reveals  himself  to  co-regents  half  dead  with  terror, 
311 ;  as  they  demur  to  advise  him,  instructs  Anicetus  to  proceed  as  he  will  with  his 
commission,  312;  secures  bludgeon  death  of  Agrippina,  312;  concocts  ridiculous 
dispatch,  commonly  attributed  to  Seneea,  to  senate  and  Koman  people  on  the  affair, 
313-314 ;  watches  with  amusement  the  backfiring  of  Seneca's  presecution  of  Suil- 
lius,  319;   eases  effect  of   "guilty"  verdict  by  exercise  of   royal  clemency   for 
Suillius'  son,  322;  receives  the  backing  of  anti-Seneca  court  cliques,  323;  precipi- 
tates on  the  co-regents  the  whole  question  of  his  horse  racing  and  his  participation 
in  stage  productions  in  the  Greek  fashion,  323-324;  accepts  the  compromise  offered 
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by  the  co-regents,  324;  keeps  forcing  question,  however,  till  he  achieves  their 
complete  rout,  325 ;  is  aided  in  all  his  schemes  by  the  death  of  Burrus,  328 ;  and 
is  now  urged  on  by  the  inner  group  of  courtiers  to  get  rid  of  Seneca,  as  they 
impress  upon  him  that  Seneca  is  in  constant  contempt  of  him  and  his  alleged 
talents,  328-329;  he  accords  Seneca  an  interview  at  which  to  discuss  Seneca's 
retirement  with  concurrent  surrender  of  most  of  his  property,  329;   denies  the 
petition  in  a  maliciously  adroit  speech,  330-332 ;  and  thus  terminates  Seneca's 
"premiership,"  332-333 ;  appoints  Tigellinus  as  praetorian  prefect  along  with  a 
weak  partner,  Faenius  Eufus,  336;  is  pushed  by  Tigellinus  into  a  community  of 
murder  in  dealing  with  prospective  successors  to  the  throne,  Sulla  and  Eubellius 
Plautus,  336-337;  holds  Seneca  closely  bound  in  the  ties  of  court  protocol,  338; 
refuses  him  exeat  from  the  city  after  the  great  fire  of  64  a.d.,  339 ;  is  suspected 
of  attempt  to  poison  him,  340;  hears  but  is  forced  to  dismiss  secret  information 
of  Eomanus  against  Seneca,  341 ;  visits  Naples  en  artiste,  341 ;  but  is  dissuaded 
by  advice  of  the  gods,  notably  Vesta,  from  visit  to  Greece,  342  ;  performs,  as  if  in 
grand  opera,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  at  Eome,  and  turns  odium  of  conflagration 
on  Christians,  342;   faces,  unconsciously,  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  342;  his  sus- 
picions aroused  after  the  Epicharis  affair,  345;  issues  death  orders  to  Seneca  on 
basis  of  an  information  furnished  by  Natalis,  345-346 ;  is  denounced  by  Seneca  in 
his  last  words  as  murderer  of  his  mother,  his  brother,  and  his  teacher,  349 
Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius  by  Messalina,  sister  of  Britannicus,  wife  of  Nero: 
defended  by  Burrus  against  Nero  as  the  latter  talks  of  divorce,  291 ;  kept  in  back- 
ground by  Agrippina  when  Nero  was  placed  on  throne,  292  ;  taken  up  as  a  political 
pawn  by  Agrippina  in  fight  with  Nero  for  power,  301;  unhappily  related  with 
Nero  in  loveless  marriage,  301 ;  regarded  with  hatred  by  Poppaea  Sabina  as  chief 
obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  Nero,  being  his  legal  wife  and  having  the  backing, 
for  the  most  part,  of  Agrippina,  307 ;  case  against  Octavia  for  adultery  pushed  by 
Tigellinus,  337 ;  sullen  opposition  of  Burrus  to  such  proceedings,  291,  336 ;  Anicetus 
claims,  under  pressure  from  Nero,  to  have  committed  adultery  with  her,  312  n. ; 
and  is  handsomely,  though  left-handedly,  rewarded,  312  n. 
Otho,  husband  of  Poppaea  Sabina,  and  subsequently  three  months  emperor  in  69 
A.D. :  member  of  a  group  of  fashionable  youths  at  Eome  which  included  Nero,  302 ; 
described  by  his  wife  Poppaea  Sabina  as  a  wonderful  personality,  308;  tantalizes 
Nero  by  boasting  of  his  good  fortune  in  the  enjoyment  of  her,  308 ;  made  governor 
of  Lusitania  to  separate  him  from  Poppaea  by  the  greatest  distance  possible, 
309;  mentioned  by  Poppaea  as  most  desirable  for  her  to  rejoin  if  Nero  had  no 
honorable  marriage  to  offer  her,  309 ;  a  future  contender  for  empire,  328 
Poppaea,  Sabina,  wife  of  Otho  and  subsequently  of  Nero:  her  character  and  social 
gifts,  308 ;  plays  Otho  off  as  a  better  type  of  husband  against  the  desires  of  Nero, 
308 ;  realizes  that  Agrippina  and  Octavia  must  be  eliminated  if  she  is  to  have  a 
matrimonhnn  iustiim  with  Nero,  308;  prods  Nero  into  action  against  his  mother, 
with  deadly  results,  309;   danger  from  her  possibly  underestimated  by  the  co- 
regents,  309;  against  them  she  actually  provided  a  new  center  of  opposition,  318; 
marries  Nero,  after  murder  of  Agrippina  and  of  Octavia,  and  bears  him  a  daughter, 
339 ;  zealously  abets  Nero  in  harsh  dealing  with  members  of  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
sitting  as  supreme  court  judge  associated  with  Nero  and  Tigellinus,  346 
Eubellius  Plautus,  direct  descendent  of  Augustus  on  an  equal  level  with  Nero:  men- 
tioned by  Junia  Silana  in  her  treason  charge  as  the  male  side  of  the  plot  to  seize 
the  throne  of  Nero,  305;  suggested  by  Agrippina  in  her  star-chamber  trial  before 
Burrus  as  likely  to  turn  upon  her  should  he  succeed,  in  combination  with  her,  in 
upsetting  Nero,  317  ;  disposed  of  on  his  estate  in  Asia  Minor  by  Tigellinus  and  his 
agents  despite  his  chance  of  organizing  a  fair  opposition,  337 
Eufus,  Faenius,  praetorian  prefect  with  Tigellinus  62-65  a.d.  :  appointed  praetorian 
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prefect  along  with  Tigellinus  after  the  death  of  Burrus,  but  purely  as  a  civil-service 
promotion  in  his  case,  336;  conspirator  in  the  plot  of  Piso,  347;  advises  Gavins 
8ilvanus  the  tribune,  himself  also  a  conspirator,  to  convey  to  Seneca  at  his  villa 
the  death  message  from  Nero,  348 ;  a  coward  like  all  the  rest  of  the  conspirators, 
348 
Seneca,  Lucius  Annaeus,  philosopher,  orator,  statesman:  his  early  life  barely  alluded 
to  in  that  portion  of  the  Annals  we  possess,  285;  as  an  exceptionally  able  orator 
and  pleader,  especially  in  defense  cases,  provokes  jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
285;    prudently  withdraws  from  public  life,   286;   charged  by  Messalina  with 
adultery  committed  with  Julia  Livilla,  286 ;  exiled  by  Claudius  to  Corsica,  286 ; 
there  composes  the  ad  Pohjbium  de  Consolatione,  it  is  uncertain  whether  as  plea  or 
satire,  287-288;  recalled  from  exile  by  Claudius  at  instance  of  Agrippina,  288; 
becom'es  praetor,  also  director  of  Nero's  studies,  289-290;  with  aid  of  Burrus, 
blocks  Agrippina's  murderous  designs  at  opening  of  Nero's  reign,  297 ;  contributes 
to  the  co-regency  with  Burrus  his  comitas  lionesta,  309  and  n.  16 ;  becomes  First 
Counselor  to  Nero,  294  n.  21 ;  is  early  involved  in  deadly  strife  with  Agrippina, 
296;  played  a  part,  probably,  in  deaths  of  Claudius  and  Britannicus,  292  n.  17; 
joins  Burrus  in  the  appointment  of  Corbulo  to  head  the  Eastern  Front,  298-299; 
proclaims  amnesty   {dementia)  through  medium  of  Nero's  early  speeches,  299; 
with  Burrus  tolerates  Nero's  amour  with  Acte,  300-301;  and  is  involved  in  the 
bitter  family  quarrel  between  Agrippina  and  Nero,  301-302  ;  appears  as  prominent 
figure  at  the  star-chamber  trial  of  Junia  Silana  for  high  treason,  306 ;  and  with 
Burrus  manipulates  Agrippina  into  a  quasi-restful  retirement  for  three  years,  306 ; 
is  to  be  credited  as  the  engineer  of  five  years  of  excellent  imperial  government 
(quinquennium  Neronis),  306-307;  faces  new  opponent  in  Poppaea  Sabina,  who 
is  bent  on  forcing  Nero  to  dispose  of  Agrippina  and  Octavia,  307  ff. ;  is  horrified 
at  alleged  incestuous  proposals  of  Agrippina  to  Nero,  309-310;  rushes  Acte  into 
the  breach,  310;  summoned  with  Burrus  to  the  midnight  council  after  the  coup 
manque  of  Anicetus,  310;  not  reported  as  there  offering  Nero  any  advice,  311;  and 
no  doubt  loses  much  of  Nero's  confidence  by  reason  of  this  failure,  312 ;  is  reported 
by  gossip  to  have  been  the  author  of  Nero's  communique  to  senate  and  Roman 
people  on  the  death  of  Agrippina,  313 ;  but  this  is  not  vouched  for  by  Tacitus,  and 
seems  from  internal  evidence  extremely  improbable,  314;  finds  himself  now  facing 
Poppaea  in  place  of  Agrippina,  315;  and  sees  rift  widening  between  himself  and 
Nero,  315;  begins  action  against  the  informer  Suillius,  319;  is  nearly  caught  in 
the  backfiring  of  the  same,  since  Suillius  attacks  him  bitterly,  especially  on  ground 
of  ill-gotten  wealth,  320-321;  defends  himself  in  the  de  Vita  Beata,  321;  secures 
condemnation  of  Suillius,  322 ;  but  has  to  accept  penalties  much  modified  by  Nero, 
especially  those  sought  against  Suillius'  son,  322 ;  becomes  cognizant  of  his  grow- 
ing unpopularity  in  the  city,  323 ;  along  with  Burrus,  faces  great  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  control  the  increasing  exhibitionism  of  Nero,  323;  escapes  personal 
attendance,  possibly,  on  Nero's  displays  by  pleading  age  and  indisposition,  326; 
faces  creation  of  a  Nero  claque  of  Augustiani  who  laud  the  sovereign  in  terms  until 
then  reserved  for  divine  rituals,  326 ;  is  shattered  in  power  by  the  death  of  Burrus, 
328 ;  is  accused  in  court  circles  of  open  rivalry  with  the  sovereign  in  the  fields  of 
oratory  and  poetry,  329 ;  seeks  retirement  from  public  life  and  proposes  cession  of 
most  of  his  wealth  to  Nero,  329-330;   but  receives  mocking  refusal  from  the 
emperor,  330-331 ;  shuns  all  publicity  in  whatever  form  and  seeks  the  close  privacy 
of  home,  332-333;   he  follows  therein  a  line  of  action  defensible  under  Stoic 
philosophy,  333-334;   is  regarded  by  the  new  praetorian  prefect  Tigellinus  as 
possible  candidate  for  throne  in  any  conspiracy  likely  to  arise,  338 ;  lives  life  of 
closely  restricted  society  and  sequestered  authorship,  338;  but  at  times  has  to  bow 
to  court  protocol,  338-339;  attempts  vainly  to  secure  an  exeat  from  Eome  after 
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the  great  fire,  340 ;  is  assailed,  according  to  rumor,  by  Nero,  through  use  of  poison, 
340 ;  is  secretly  informed  against  by  a  certain  Eomanus  presumably  on  charges  of 
treason,  but  is  acquitted  after  a  prompt  and  vigorous  defense,  340-341 ;  becomes 
involved,  possibly,  in  the  huge  amorphous  conspiracy  of  Piso  and  is,  reputedly, 
the  soldiers'  choice  to  replace  Piso  after  Nero  has  been  put  away,  344;  is  definitely 
testified  against  by  Natalis  in  a  report  on  an  interview  with  him,  346 ;  and  ordered 
by  bench  consisting  of  Nero,  Poppaea,  and  Tigellinus  to  dispose  of  himself,  347 ; 
is  found  by  tribune  dining  at  suburban  villa  with  wife  and  two  friends,  348-349 ; 
forbidden  to  alter  his  will  in  any  way,  he  makes  spiritual  legacies,  349 ;  reluctantly 
consents  to  include  his  wife  Paulina  in  his  martyrdom,  though  this  aim  is  later 
defeated,  349 ;  and  is  left  to  us  in  his  death  without  a  definite  verdict  upon  him 
by  Tacitus,  350 

Silana,  Junia,  highly  placed  lady  of  Eoman  society :  alleges  high  treason  in  Agrippina 
through  her  preparing  to  achieve  revolution  by  means  of  Rubellius  Plautus,  whom 
she  will  thereafter  marry,  305 ;  story  conveyed  to  Nero  at  dinner  by  the  actor 
Paris,  305;  Nero  resolves  on  death  for  both  Rubellius  Plautus  and  Agrippina,  and 
prepares  to  demand  resignation  of  Burrus  as  praetorian  prefect;  Agrippina  pleads 
before  star-chamber  court  summoned  by  Burrus,  with  Seneca  present,  306;  Agrip- 
pina with  her  dramatics  and  a  highly  emotional  speech  prevails  over  her  attackers, 
306;  of  persons  directly  involved  only  Paris  escaped  punishment,  Junia  Silana 
being  banished,  while  Rubellius  Plautus  earned  a  high  spot  on  the  suspect  list,  306, 
315-317 

Suillius,  Publius,  professional  informer  and  prosecutor  under  Claudius:  furnishes 
items  on  Seneca's  earlier  career,  320  ;  prosecuted  by  Seneca  under  the  Cincian  Law 
forbidding  advocates  to  accept  a  fee  for  their  services,  319;  in  his  defense  almost 
reverses  the  case  against  Seneca,  319 ;  his  bitter  retorts  on  Seneca  seriously  shake 
the  latter's  standing  in  the  city,  325 ;  but  he  is  found  guilty  and  gains  a  not  uncom- 
fortable place  of  banishment  in  the  Balearics,  322 ;  while  his  son  Nerullinus  is 
protected  by  Nero  from  the  ultimate  vengeance  demanded  by  Seneca,  322 

Tigellinus,  Sofonius,  praetorian  prefect  62-65  a.d.  :  succeeds  Burrus  in  office,  336; 
is  not  the  sole  prefect,  but  is  by  long  odds  the  more  important  one,  336;  sounding 
out  Nero's  fears,  finds  they  relate  to  possible  successors,  336;  proclaims  his  abso- 
lute loyalty  to  the  incolumitas  of  Nero  alone,  336 ;  disposes  of  eligible  successors 
to  Nero  in  the  persons  of  Sulla  and  Rubellius  Plautus,  337;  studies  getting  rid  of 
Octavia,  and  is  bitterly  assailed  in  foulest  terms  by  witnesses  at  cnqucte  set  up  by 
him  to  inquire  into  her  alleged  infidelities  to  Nero,  337-338;  cherishes  deep  and 
abiding  hatred  against  Seneca  as  his  immediate  predecessor  in  control  of  Nero, 
338 ;  serves  with  Nero  and  Poppaea  on  high  court  for  summary  trial  of  Seneca  and 
other  parties,  actual  or  alleged,  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  346 
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Character  sketching:  art,  not  science,  354-355;  accords  well  with  opus  oratorium, 
353 

Characteres,  The,  of  Theophrastus,  352  ;  suitable  basic  material  for  declamations,  352 

"Characters"  =  "die  stamps,"  352 

Eminent  Victorians:  exhibits  Lytton  Strachey's  biographizing  method,  363;  sketch 
of  Cardin-al  Manning  in,  best  sample  of  method,  363,  and  differs  materially  from 
other  sketches  in  work,  365 

Methodology,  as  employed  in  biographized  history,  371 

Nero,  his  character  examined  by  Tacitean  "psychology,"  351  ff. 

Nicomachean  Ethics,  352 

Petronius  Arbiter,  his  "character,"  353 

Psychology :  misleading  term  as  applied  to  Tacitus,  354-355,  355  n, ;  modern,  352  ff. ; 
"nonmobile,"  356 

Bhetorica,  352 

Seneca :  not  within  range  of  Tacitean  biographizing  methodology,  374 ;  does  not  dis- 
play "static  and  immutable"  character  ab  initio,  372 ;  unsolvable  in  Tacitean  terms 
and  by  his  methods,  375 

Strachey,  Lytton:  recent  studies  of  him,  363;  his  biographic  "trick,"  363;  sees  life 
in  terms  of  literature,  364;  his  biographical  method:  defined,  368;  open,  like  that 
of  Tacitus,  to  include  irony  and  sententiousness,  368;  furnishes  ideal  approach  to 
study  of  Tacitus'  biographizing,  368-369 ;  exhibited  in  absolute  form  in  sketch  of 
Boswell,  376  n.  22 

Style,  self-determined  in  large  part  by  Tacitus  and  by  Strachey,  369-370 

Tacitus:  artistry  devastating,  362;  Init  presents  many  difficulties  to  reader  simul- 
taneously, 362 ;  more  l)iographist  than  historian,  363 ;  and  a  very  special  type  of 
biographist,  with  results  as  in  Strachey's  case,  363 ;  and  no  more  acceptable  as  a 
whole,  370;  like  Strachey  uncritical  where  seeming  most  exact,  370;  returns  no 
verdict  on  Seneca  because  Seneca  does  not  fit  his  biographical  methodology,  372 ; 
embarrassed  because  his  method  will  not  yield  results  with  a  principal  character  of 
his  narrative,  375;  the  more  embarrassed  because  he  wins  great  triumphs  with 
characters  reducible  under  his  formula,  375-376;  finds  the  building  up  of  portrait 
of  a  good  or  passably  good  character  insufiiciently  dramatic,  376 
Theophrastus,  his  Characteres,  352 
"Truth  of  poetry,"  272 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

From  the  first  the  Phaedrus  has  been  a  controversial  work,  quite  apart 
from  purely  philosophical  questions,  which  will  not  often  concern  us 
here.  One  can  imagine  wiiat  the  admirers  of  Lysias  and  the  foHowers  of 
Isocrates^  thought  of  it;  and  a  famous  pupil  of  Aristotle,  Dicaearchus," 
censured  "the  entire  style  of  the  writing  as  vulgar."  Later  critics, 
Dionysius  and  "Longinus,"  are  concerned  with  the  defense  of  Plato 
against  attacks  such  as  those  of  tlie  rhetorician  Caeeilius,  who  found  the 
author  of  the  PJiaedrus  greatly  inferior  to  Lysias.'' 

Judgment  of  the  value  of  the  dialogue  seems  at  last  to  have  settled 
down ;  in  modem  times  it  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
work  of  art  of  the  first  importance.*  This  is  not  to  say  that  its  admirers 
do  not  find  problems  in  it:  there  is,  for  example,  the  variety  of  themes, 
which  almost  amounts  to  a  congestion.  IIow  did  Plato  succeed  in  bring- 
ing all  the  themes  and  devices,  with  which  he  filled  the  dialogue,  into 
artistic  coherence?  This  is  a  problem  of  prime  importance  for  con- 
temporary criticism,  and  hence  for  the  present  study. 

There  are,  however,  several  lesser  problems.  Until  comparatively 
recent  times  one  of  the  most  vexing  of  these  concerned  the  chronological 
place  of  the  Phaedrus  in  the  Platonic  corpus."  Present-day  scholars 
agree,  in  the  main,  that  it  cannot  be  early."  But  this  merely  raises  a  new 
difficulty  by  making  the  choice  of  subjects,  love  and  rhetoric,"  typically 
early  themes,  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  the  content  as  well  as  the 
verve  of  the  style  (quite  unlike  the  Philehus^  for  example)  that  has 
misled  a  number  of  students  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times  into 
placing  it  very  early  among  the  Socratic  dialogues. 

This  problem  of  dating,  on  closer  examination  of  the  work  itself,, 
appears  as  merely  a  special  form  of  the  more  general  question  of  style 
and  content:  where  does  the  Phaedrus  belong  in  the  development  of 
Plato's  philosophy  1  For  it  reveals  him  busily  summarizing  all  the  main 
doctrines  of  the  early  dialogues:  his  familiar  views  on  the  nature  of  love, 
the  soul  and  immortality,  dialectic  and  poetic  inspiration,  the  doctrine 
of  virtue  as  knowledge  and  knowledge  as  anamnesis.  The  author  seems 

^  For  numbered  notes  see  pp.  411-417  below. 
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also  to  make  a  point  of  reintroducing  all  the  main  devices  to  be  found  in 
the  earlier  works:  use  of  myths  (particularly  of  judgment),  ridicule  of 
the  sophists  (in  this  case  the  rhetoricians),  delineation  of  the  character 
of  Socrates  (with  reference  to  his  daemon,  his  dislike  of  leaving  the  city, 
his  irony — here  carried  to  an  extreme  which  makes  him  disclaim  the 
inspiration  that  enables  him  to  talk  persuasively).  There  are  also  the 
warm  emotional  atmosphere  ( Socrates'  playful  courting,  as  in  243e,  of 
his  young  interlocutor),"  and  the  prominence  of  the  allusions  to  eros 
paidikos,  one  of  the  two  apparently  divergent  main  topics  of  the  dialogue 
itself.  These  inventions,  hy  which  Plato  brightens  up  the  strictly  busi- 
nesslike part,  the  dialectic,  are  all  present  in  the  work  at  hand. 

A  book  which  contains  in  a  small  space  all  the  familiar  themes  and 
devices  of  an  author's  style  will  naturally  attract  curiosity  about  his 
intention.  It  does  not  seem  remarkable  that  critics  have  been  beguiled 
into  making  any  number  of  guesses  to  explain  Plato's  purpose.  Some 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  work  is  early  have  argued  that  it  must  be 
the  first  of  all,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  table  of  contents,  as  it  were,  for  the 
works  to  come.  Others,  impressed  by  the  arguments  for  a  later  dating, 
have  ventured  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  the  courses 
in  the  Academy,  or  even  an  introductory  course  to  give  students  a  pre- 
view of  their  future  studies.'" 

Such  guesses  are  open  to  the  objection,  among  other  difificulties,  that 
they  fail  to  explain  the  most  important  puzzle:  how  an  apparent  hodge- 
podge of  topics  and  devices  can  have  been  organized  into  a  work  of  art. 
This  is  an  objection  which  will  have  force,  obviously,  only  for  those  who 
perceive  an  artistic  unity  in  the  dialogue.  But  even  those  who  are  blind 
to  this  excellence  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  it  does  not  follow  ipso  facto 
from  the  diversity  of  the  Phaedrus  that  it  must  lack  unity;  and  few  will 
be  tempted  to  assert  that  anywhere  else  in  Plato,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Symposium,  is  the  invention  richer  or  the  language  more  brilliant." 
It  becomes  an  empirical  question,  then,  whether  or  not  unity  has  been 
achieved  ;  if  it  is  found  to  be  present,  then  the  problem  will  be  to  explain 
how  it  has  been  brought  about. 

We  shall  assume  that  examination  reveals  the  Phaedrus  to  be  a  work 
of  art  and  that  it  is  an  empirical  datum  that  the  work  has  a  felt  unity. 
We  make  these  assumptions  in  conformity  with  the  taste  of  a  generation 
which  has  found  the  dialogue  exemplary.  The  present  thesis,  then,  con- 
fines itself  to  the  relatively  humble  task  of  demonstrating  how  unity  has 
been  achieved.  If  to  other  tastes  and  judg-ments  this  assumption  proves 
inacceptable,  then  it  is  likely  that  the  organization  will  be  regarded  as 
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unsuccessful.  But  this  need  not  militate  against  any  findings  of  ours: 
even  if  it  can  be  believed  that  the  devices  for  unity  have  failed,  it  hardly 
follows  that  they  were  not  tried. 

Our  theme  is  that  Plato  here  employs  two  chief  technical  means  to 
effect  unity.  The  first  of  these  is  structure.  It  is  dialectic,  the  highest 
form  of  discourse  (see  infra,  p.  405),  that  Plato  uses  to  organize  a 
concrete  unity  between  the  apparently  incongruous  topics  of  rhetoric 
and  love.  Dialectic  is  employed,  then,  as  well  as  expounded.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  author  intended  the  work  to  stand  as  an  example  of  right 
discourse  as  well  as  an  exposition  of  its  principles.  The  second  means  is 
style.  Most  of  the  stylistic  devices  contribute  to  the  prevailing  tone, 
which  is  that  of  light  irony.'"  This  is  infused  into  the  whole  work,  even 
into  the  most  earnest  passages,  and  lends  to  the  whole  a  sort  of  unity  of 
mood  suitable  to  the  unity  of  situation— a  warm  afternoon  to  be  spent 
by  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  pleasant  company  and  delightful  discourse. 
There  are  also  secondary  devices,  and  these  we  shall  have  to  detail  in  the  « 
proper  place ;  but  the  method  of  dialectic  and  the  inflection  of  irony  are 
the  two  chief  means  to  which  everything  else  can  be  shown  to  be 
subordinate. 

If  this  program  is  intelligible,  then  a  consequence  of  it  will  not  be 
unexpected.  We  shall  have  to  emphasize  the  analysis  of  form  rather  than 
that  of  content.  If  we  seem  to  neglect  the  contribution  of  the  Phaedrus 
to  the  great  problems  of  Platonic  exegesis,"  it  is  not  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  dialogue  throws  light  on,  say,  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  or 
the  nature  of  the  soul ;  it  is  only  that  our  present  purpose  is  to  struggle 
with  a  problem  unique  to  the  Phaedrus.^* 

II.  THE  TWO  TREES 

Phaedrus.  This  is  the  tree. 

Socrates.  Yes,  indeed,  and  a  fine  resting  place  it  is.  Here  is  the  lofty  spreading  plane 
tree  and  the  agnus  castus  high  and  clustering  in  the  fullest  beauty  of  its  bloom  and 
fragrance;  and  the  stream  which  flows  beneath  the  plane  tree  is  deliciously  cool  to 
the  feet.  Judging  from  the  ornaments  and  images,  this  must  be  a  spot  sacred  to 
Achelous  and  the  Nymphs.  There  is,  moreover,  a  sweet  breeze;  and  the  grasshoppers 
are  chirruping.  (230bc) 

Thus  the  setting ;  but  we  may,  perhaps,  take  it  as  something  more  than 
mere  decor.  We  may  find  here  a  symbolic  prefiguring  of  the  dialectical 
pair,  discourse  and  love,  and  their  resolution  in  philosophy.  The  agnus  , 
castus  is  a  peculiarly  apt  symbol  of  the  true  love  which  Socrates  will 
praise  in  his  second  speech.  The  local  stream,  sacred  to  Achelous,  may 
symbolize  that  nourishing  communion  of  spirit  which  is  the  only  source 
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of  divine  philosophy.  The  plane  tree  may  serve  for  discourse  itself." 
In  the  opening  lines  Plato  has  already  announced  the  two  themes  of 
apparently  disparate  nature.  Socrates  asks  Phaedrus,  "Would  I  not 
regard  the  conversation  of  you  and  Lysias  as  'a  thing  of  greater  import,' 
in  the  words  of  Pindar,  'than  any  other  business'  ?"  (227b)  .  This  impor- 
tant discourse  turns  out  to  be  about  love ;  Phaedrus  observes,  "My  tale, 
Socrates,  is  one  of  your  own  sort,  for  the  theme  which  occupied  us  was 
love"  (227c) .'"  The  themes  are  thus  announced  in  characteristic  fashion, 
with  an  allusion  to  a  poet  behind  whose  words  Socrates  can  modestly 
reveal  his  own  belief  in  the  importance  of  conversation,  while  the  uncom- 
plicated response  of  the  interlocutor  reminds  us  that  love  is  a  theme  dear 
to  Socrates.  Two  thematic  relations  are  established:  (1)  there  is  to  be  a 
discourse  about  love ;  the  combination  ought  to  be  irresistible  to  Socrates, 
who,  in  fact,  at  once  characterizes  himself,  twice  over,  as  a  "lover  of 
discourse" ;  and  (2)  it  is  the  promise  of  such  a  treat  that  causes  him  to 
walk  out  of  the  city  (228d),  though  it  is  not  his  custom  to  step  beyond 
the  walls  (since,  because  he  is  also  a  lover  of  knowledge,  the  men  of  the 
city,  rather  than  nature  and  the  countryside,  are  his  teachers,  230d). 

In  the  opening  lines,  then,  the  two  themes  are  reconciled  twice:  to 
begin  with,  only  psychologically — as  a  trait  of  Socrates,  who  is  a  lover 
of  discourse  and,  above  all,  of  a  discourse  on  love ;  then  symbolically— 
in  the  propinquity  of  the  plane  tree,  the  agnus  castus,  and  the  stream. 
We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  how  these  themes  are  wedded  dialectically  as 
well.  For  the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  the  economy  of  the 
present  devices. 

As  for  the  traits  of  Socrates'  character,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  Plato's 
purposes  is  to  bring  them  out."  Among  them  we  may  note  that,  although 
he  seldom  leaves  the  city,  this  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  countryside 
does  not  deprive  him  of  knowledge  of  the  local  myths,  or  at  least  of  a 
pretense  to  it.  Perhaps  it  is  his  age  that  qualifies  him  to  instruct 
Phaedrus,  for  he  is  old  and  poor,  he  tells  us  (227c).  It  seems  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  age  to  hand  on  such  gossip;  Socrates  first  indulges  in 
the  practice,  then  repudiates  it:  he  has  no  time  for  the  crude  philosophy 
of  mythmaking  (229d).  "I  say  good-bye  to  all  that;  the  common  opinion 
is  good  enough  for  me"  (230a),  the  philosophy  preferred  being  that  of 
the  Delphian  inscription  (229e)  .'" 

The  characterization  of  Socrates  is  one  part  of  Plato's  purpose  in  this 
section ;  another  part  is  to  set  the  scene  and  establish  the  appropriate 
feeling.  These  and  more  important  purposes  need  not  proceed  piecemeal, 
and  in  fact  do  not.  While  the  author  is  subtly  preparing  for  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  rhetorical  devices  by  the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  figures 
and  embellishments,  simultaneously  he  makes  vivid  either  the  setting 
or  the  character  of  Socrates,  sometimes  both  at  once:  Socrates  says,  "I  do 
indeed  believe  that  you  have  found  a  spell  with  which  to  draw  me  out  of 
the  city  into  the  country,  as  hungry  beasts  are  led  by  shaking  before 
them  a  bait  of  leaves  or  fruit"  (230d).  We  find  even  a  comparatively 
rare  figure,  the  oxymoron  (cf.  242e)  :  "Am  I  indeed  a  wonder  more  com- 
plicated and  swollen  with  passion  than  Typhon,  or  a  creature  of  a 
gentler  and  simpler  sort,  to  whom  Nature  has  given  a  divine  and 
unostentatious  destiny?"  (230a)/''  This  economy  of  the  apposite  con- 
tinues throughout  the  dialogue,  though  we  shall  not  always  pause  to 
notice  it.  Perhaps  one  further  example  may  be  offered  here:  Socrates 
says  (242c) ,  "Now  I  am  a  diviner,  though  not  a  very  good  one ;  however, 
I  have  enough  prescience  for  my  own  needs — as  you  might  say  of  a  bad 
writer,  his  writing  is  good  enough  for  /;  im,"  thus  treating  the  daemon's 
signal  with  a  light  irony  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  Phaedrus'  mind, 
and  ours,  on  the  matter  at  hand. 

This  irony  is  the  appropriate  feeling  postulated  above;  it  is  the- 
atmosphere  that  Plato  is  concerned  to  establish  at  once  as  a  stylistic 
means  toward  unity.  He  not  only  evokes  the  symbols  for  love  and  dis- 
course (while  delineating  character  and  scene),  but  also  adds  the  touch 
of  a  chorus,  so  to  say,  of  grasshoppers  to  which  Socrates  will  later  on 
ascribe  the  inspiration  of  discourse  (262e).  The  ironical  tone  is  echoed 
in  the  economical  place,  where  it  may  be  an  instance  of  the  Socratic  irony 
itself:  the  lover  of  knowledge  professes  himself  to  know  nothing.  The 
symbol  for  discourse  is  also  to  be  treated  with  irony ;  when  Phaedrus 
compels  Socrates  to  compete  with  Lysias,  saying  that  he  knows  the  way 
to  force  the  older  man  to  speak,  the  phrase  turns  out  to  be  an  oath  sworn 
by  the  plane  tree:  "I  swear  to  you— but  what  god  shall  be  witness  of 
my  oath?— I  swear  by  this  plane  tree  that  unless  you  repeat  the  dis- 
course here,  in  its  pre.sence,  I  shall  never  tell  you  another;  never  even 
let  you  have  word  of  another!"  (236d).  We  shall  see,  furthermore, 
that  in  the  highest  moments  of  enthusiasm  iu  Socrates'  second  speech  the 
ironical  inflection  is  never  far  away.  Unless  one  hears  this  tone  clearly, 
there  is  no  obvious  means  of  grasping  the  integrity  of  the  dialogue. 

In  the  narrow  space  of  the  opening  lines  Plato  has  announced  the 
themes  and  found  symbols  for  them,  suggested  the  complex  and  multi- 
dimensional character  of  Socrates,  set  the  scene  and  established  the 
tone;  and  all  this  is  accomplished  in  apparently  the  most  casual  way. 
We  are  led  to  be  curious  about  a  speech  which  Phaedrus  has  received 
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from  Lysias;  we  scarcely  have  time  to  feel  suspense  as  the  two  men  amble 
along,  choose  a  place  for  converse,  and  engage  in  casual  and  bantering 
small  talk,  when  the  speech  is  rattled  off  at  us.  But  a  new  curiosity  has 
been  developed:  what  will  Socrates  make  of  this  strange  composition? 

Of  the  speech  itself  Socrates  at  first  says  only  that  it  is  poorly 
organized  and  that  it  contains  a  few  obvious  commonplaces  (234e- 
235a).'"  If  this  composition  is  really  Lysias',"  as  some  think,  then  Plato 
was  fortunate  in  not  having  to  invent  an  example  of  nearly  complete 
rhetorical  absurdity.  And  it  is  only  the  manner  that  is  expected  to  win 
Socrates'  attention.  The  subject  is  unimportant;  it  is  clearly  intended 
as  a  "delight,"  a  sort  of  protracted  rhetorical  joke  (in  another  age  it 
might  have  become  a  conventionally  artificial  poem,  a  sestina  or  a 
sonnet).  Socrates'  opinion  is  that,  judged  even  as  such,  it  is  worthless. 
He  will  guarantee  to  produce  another  speech  on  the  same  theme,  better, 
or  as  good ;  in  fact  he  remembers  such  a  speech,  having  heard  it  from  a 
source  which  he  has  forgotten  (235d). 

That  Socrates,  when  he  comes  to  carry  out  this  offer,  is  also  speaking 
insincerely,  as  one  who  must  improvise  upon  a  trifle,  is  symbolized  by 
the  fact  that  he  veils  his  face:  "If  I  see  you,  I  may  become  embarrassed 
and  not  know  what  to  say"  (237a). 


Let  us  see  how  far  we  have  been  carried.  We  were  first  made  curious 
to  hear  Lysias'  speech:  we  were  promised  a  literary  delight,  and  the 
subject  was  to  be  of  intrinsic  interest.  But  almost  immediately  we  were 
caught  up  by  a  far  worthier  curiosity  to  hear  Socrates'  extempore 
reworking.  Tliis  new  curiosity  leans  not  only  toward  the  subject,  but 
also  toward  the  manner:  how  will  the  topics  be  arranged?  And  this  is 
already  a  curiosity  about  principles — principles,  moreover,  of  literary 
composition.  There  is  another  step :  we  have  been  promised  not  onl}^  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  old  argument,  but  new  arguments  as  well 
(236a)  ,  that  is,  new  subject  matter.  It  will  be  this  new  matter  which  will 
carry  us  into  the  heart  of  the  dialogue:  Plato's  economy  of  style  will  not 
permit  Socrates  to  speak  trivialities,  even  through  the  veil  of  his  robe." 

III.  SOCRATES'  FIRST  SPEECH 

Socrates:  Only  think,  dear  Phaedrus,  what  utter  shamelessness  was  shown  in  the 
two  discourses.  .  .  .  Would  not  anyone  who  was  himself  of  a  noble  gentle  nature,  who 
loved  or  had  loved  a  nature  like  his  own,  when  he  heard  us  speaking  of  the  petty 
causes  of  the  jealousies  and  the  bitter  animosities  engendered  and  the  injuries  done 
the  beloved — hearing  all  this,  would  he  not  imagine  that  our  ideas  of  love  were  taken 
from  some  haunt  of  sailors  who  had  never  known  a  liberal,  decent  love?  .  . . 
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Is  Socrates'  speech  as  bad  as  this?  He  had  claimed  in  advance  merely 
that  it  would  be  a  good  speech  considered,  so  to  say,  as  an  exercise  on  an 
assigned  theme.  The  condemnation  after  delivery  is  on  moral  grounds. 
The  daemon's  sign  forbade  him  to  depart  without  making  amends  for 
impiety  (242bc).  The  first  two  speeches,  moreover,  have  a  solemn  air; 
they  make  pretensions,  which  are  false  and  dishonest  (243a).  In  short, 
the  whole  exercise  has  been  "dreadful"  (242d). 

Socrates  is  at  some  pains  to  disclaim  any  moral  responsibility  for  what 
he  has  been  saying.  Not  only  does  he  veil  his  face,  but  he  keeps  acknowl- 
edging that  the  speech  was  a  sort  of  joke,  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  a 
"special  cunning  fellow"  who  has  persuaded  the  youth  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  that  he  did  not  love  him,  "but  he  really  loved  him  all  the 
same"  (237b).  It  is  an  acknowledged  deception,  even  on  its  own  terms. 
On  other  terms,  it  is  by  no  means  "dreadful."  Beneath  its  light  surface 
is  a  seriously  considered  attack,  not  on  the  lover,  but  on  the  incontinent . 
lover,  the  victim  of  passion.  The  fault  of  the  piece  is  a  fault  of  omission. 
The  ugly  description  of  the  "lover"  is  hardly  more  than  that  of  a 
"craver."  Observe  that,  not  content  with  ascribing  the  most  appalling 
selfishness  to  the  older  man,  it  actually  descends  to  physical  details  of  an 
all  but  pathological  nicety  (240c-e)  .'^  It  is  clear  from  this  locus  that  we 
must  distinguish  between  encounters  in  the  "haunts  of  sailors"  and 
attachments  of  a  higher  order."'  The  distinction  turns  on  a  classification 
of  the  kinds  of  madness.  Madness  is  recognized  (as  it  was  even  in  Lysias' 
effort)  as  the  source  of  the  "lover's"  derangement.  The  omission,  then, 
has  its  systematic  origin  in  a  failure  to  distingiush  (as  will  be  done  in 
Socrates'  second  speech)  between  a  higher  madness  and  mere  enslave- 
ment to  passion.  This  omission  leads  to  the  miscalling  the  victim  of 
pleasure  "lover,"  and  the  true  lover  "nonlover."  This  is  the  "lie" 
denounced  by  Socrates  (243a).  It  is  a  misuse  of  language,  a  misnaming, 
which  is  an  immorality  very  distasteful  to  Plato. 

Socrates  apparently  leaves  the  speech  unfinished  (241de),  but  it  is 
a  subtlety  of  the  dialogue  that  he  does  finish  it;  that  he  does,  moreover, 
exhibit  the  vaunted  rhetorical  ability  to  speak  persuasively  on  both  sides 
of  an  issue.  The  "nonlover"  will  be  the  nonpassionate,  the  continent, 
lover;  or,  if  we  like,  having  condemned  the  "lover,"  the  speaker  will 
now  praise  him,  after  introducing  suitable  differentiation.  If  the  dis- 
tinction, enforced  in  the  great  second  speech,  between  the  debauched 
boy-chaser  and  the  true  lover,  is  not  entirely  without  merit,  it  is  made 
intelligible  only  on  the  groundwork  of  the  first  discourse.  Socrates  can  go 
directly  to  the  heart  of  his  account  of  true  love  without  pausing  to  divide 
and  separate,  for  false  love  has  already  been  disposed  of. 
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The  first  speech  progresses  with  all  the  merits  of  arrangement  that 
Socrates  had  claimed  for  it.  The  nature  and  power  of  "love"  (read 
"passion")  are  defined  at  the  beginning,  thus  diminishing  the  dangers 
of  contradiction  as  the  speech  goes  on.  Love  is  a  desire ;  all  men,  includ- 
ing "nonlovers,"  desire  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  the  "lover"  being 
distinguished  because  his  desire  is  excessive  (237d-238a).  The  excess  is 
such  that  physical  beauty  is  to  the  lover  what  drink  is  to  the  drunkard 
(238bc). 

The  body  of  the  speech  arranges  the  old  as  well  as  the  promised  new 
arguments  under  several  heads.  The  arrangement  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
In  fact,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  new  material  consists  in  precisely 
the  divisions  and  definitions:  love  is  a  desire ;  the  "lover"  is  a  victim  of 
excessive  desire ;  he  is  intemperate,  sick,  mad.  This  classification  enables 
the  speaker  to  make  many  new  arguments,  which  need  not  be  detailed 
here  since  it  is  the  logical  machineiy  which  is  important.  But  one  cannot 
help  noting  that  these  arguments  become  strokes  in  a  brilliant  char- 
acterization of  the  "boy-chaser"  and  his  kept  lad,  full  of  insight  and 
based  on  literary  perception  of  a  high  order. 

"We  are  also  constantly  reminded  that  a  shift  of  attention  is  required 
of  us,  a  shift  to  questions  of  organization  and  language.  In  the  introduc- 
tion, for  example,  we  are  advised  to  watch  the  procedure.  The  advantages 
of  agreeing  on  a  definition  are  expounded  (cf.  Gorgias  457c  ff.):  even 
if  what  is  coming  is  already  clear,  the  thing  ought  to  be  said  anyhow  ("as 
every  spoken  word  is  in  a  manner  plainer  than  the  unspoken,"  238b). 
This  kind  of  comment  constitutes  in  itself  new  material  of  considerable 
importance. 

Finally,  Socrates  announces  himself  inspired  (by  Phaedrus  in  this 
particular  disclaimer) ,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a  divine  fury. 
This  is  an  anticipation  of  the  dialectical  resolution  of  the  themes  of  love 
and  discourse  through  madness.  It  is  unneces.sary  to  tick  off  the  accom- 
plishments of  economy  to  be  found  in  these  few  slender  paragraphs. 

IV.  SOCRATES'  SECOND  SPEECH 

SOCEATES But  when  the  new  initiate,  who  has  looked  upon  many  of  the  realities 

of  the  other  world,  sees  a  godlike  countenance  the  beauty  of  which  is  the  expression 
or  imitation  of  divine  beauty,  a  shudder  runs  through  him  and  something  of  the  old 

awe  steals  over  him ;  then  looking  upon  the  face  he  reveres  it  as  a  god And  as 

he  gazes,  there  is  a  sort  of  reaction  from  the  shudder,  [a  reaction]  which  passes 
into  an  unusual  heat  and  perspiration;  for,  as  he  has  received  the  emanation  of 
beauty  through  his  eyes,  he  grows  warm.  And  as  he  warms,  the  parts  out  of  which  the 
wing  grew,  which  had  been  hitherto  closed  and  rigid  and  had  prevented  the  wing  from 
growing,  are  melted.  As  nourishment  streams  upon  him,  the  lower  end  of  the  wing 
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begins  to  swell  and  grow  from  the  root  upward,  extending  through  the  whole  soul.^ 
Xow  during  this  process  the  soul  is  completely  in  a  state  of  effervescence  and  palpita- 
tion, like  the  state  of  irritation  and  pain  of  the  gums  at  the  time  of  cutting  teeth.  . . . 
And  then  when  the  soul  gazes  at  the  beauty  of  the  youth,  it  receives  the  sensible  warm 
traction  of  the  particles  which  flow  to  it. . . .  it  is  refreshed  and  warmed  by  them  and 
ceases  with  joy  from  pain.  (251a-d) 

The  redress  for  the  impiety  of  attacking  love  takes  the  form  of  a  second 
speech.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  this  speech,  per- 
haps because  some  of  the  usual  procedures  of  analysis  are  not  very  good 
means  for  getting  at  the  heart  of  a  literary  statement.  The  present 
speech  attempts  primarily  not  to  instruct  or  inform  us,  but  rather  to 
guide  us  to  an  insight. 

That  the  metliods  of  poetry  are  those  employed  in  this  section  the 
author  was  fully  aware.  In  the  peroration  Socrates  says,  "And  thus, 
dear  Eros,  I  have  made  and  paid  my  recantation,  as  well  and  as  fairly 
as  I  could ;  the  poetical  figures  I  was  compelled  to  use,  for  Phaedrus 
would  have  them"  (257a). 

The  chief  of  these  figures,  and  the  foundation  of  the  speech,  is  the 
figure  of  the  charioteer  and  his  steeds;  but  it  is  not  the  only,  or  the  first, 
invention.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  dialogue  as  a 
whole  is  the  fecundity  of  invention ;  this  we  must  pause  to  notice,  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  use  of  the  myth. 

The  lesser  inventions  are  pure  superfluities,  but  scattered  about  in- 
lavish  profusion.  One  may  note  the  verses  introduced  from  the  Homeric 
Apocrj'pha  (252c),  of  which  Socrates  remarks,  "You  may  believe  this 
or  not  as  you  like,'""  and  the  rhetoric  composed  at  Troy  (261c).  When 
Phaedrus  saj^s  he  has  not  heard  of  such  a  thing,  unless  Gorgias  is  Nestor 
and  Thrasymachus  or  Theodorus  is  Odysseus,  Socrates  replies,  "Perhaps 
so."" 

The  greater  inventions  take  the  form  of  myths,  the  most  important  of 
these  being  what  we  shall  call  analogical  myths.  The  less  important 
pretend'"  to  be  actual  stories  which  Socrates  has  heard  somewhere:  an 
example  is  the  tale  of  Oreithyia,""  and  another  is  the  myth  of  the  grass- 
hoppers (2596)."°  The  myth  of  Thamus  (274c  ff.)"'  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  lesser  myths.  It  is  typical  of  the  anecdotal  inventions  that 
occur  throughout  all  the  dialogues,  just  as  the  account  of  the  charioteer 
and  his  steeds  is  a  representative  instance  of  the  great  analogical  myths. 

Theuth,  a  famous  god,  was  the  inventor  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
many  other  innovations.  In  the  days  w^hen  Thamus  was  king  of  Upper 
Egypt,  Theuth  brought  his  invention  of  letters  to  the  king  and  praised 
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it  before  him.  Thamus  answered,  "Most  ingenious  Tlientli,  he  who  has 
the  gift  of  invention  is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  utility"  (274e). 
There  follows  the  celebrated  attack  on  writing,  which  we  shall  note  in 
its  place. 

Thamus'  rule  hardly  applies  to  Plato's  inventions.  When  Phaedrus 
objects,  "Yes,  Socrates,  you  can  easily  make  up  tales  of  Egypt  or  of  any 
other  country  you  please,"  Socrates  replies  with  another  myth:  "There 
was  a  tradition  in  the  temple  of  Dodona  that  oaks  were  the  first  to  give 
prophetic  utterances.  The  men  of  that  day,  unlike  in  their  simplicity  to 
our  3'oung  philosophers,  believed  that  if  they  heard  the  truth  even  from 
'oak  or  rock,'  that  was  enough  for  them ;  you,  however,  seem  to  think  not 
of  the  truth,  but  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  country  from  which  the  truth 
comes."  (275bc) 

Plato  understood  very  well  the  function  of  these  tales.  Anecdote  and 
narrative  create  by  almost  automatic  means  the  interest  which  is  some- 
times called  suspense;""  this,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  psychological  func- 
tion of  the  incomplete  communication.  In  the  case  of  Thamus,  for  the 
example  at  hand,  the  exotic  setting  is  introduced  to  make  us  wonder 
what  on  earth  the  storyteller  is  about.  Until  he  chooses  to  get  to  the  point, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  wonder  what  it  ma}'  be.  If,  like  Phaedrus,  we 
make  light  of  the  conclusion,'"  we  shall  have  to  remind  ourselves,  as 
Socrates  does  his  young  friend,  that  the  point  is  tlie  important  thing;  if 
that  is  clear,  the  story  is  merely  a  sort  of  bonus  by  the  way. 

If  this  is  the  primary  use  of  anecdote,  perhaps  the  second  is  illustra- 
tive: "Once  upon  a  time  Socrates  took  Euthydemus  home  witli  him  for 
dinner,  but  Xanthii)pe  was  in  a  rage,  called  them  names,  and  upset  the 
table.  Eutln'demus  was  annoyed  and  wanted  to  leave,  but  Socrates 
said,  'At  your  house  the  other  day  didn't  a  hen  fly  in  and  do  the  same 
thing?  Yet  we  weren't  put  out  about  it.'  "  (Plutarch,  Dc  Coh.  Ira  4G1d.) 
Socrates'  anecdote  of  Stesichorus  and  his  recantation  is  another  example 
of  this  use  (243ab)."' 

There  seem  to  be  other  uses:  to  provide  a  convenient  transition  to  the 
argument  or  the  mood,  or  a  general  relaxation  of  style.  The  question  why 
Plato's  myths  so  often  take  the  form  of  folk  tales  may  be  left  to  another 
occasion ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  noting  how  the  present  dialogue 
abounds  in  them,  and  how  they  keep  the  irony  light  and  playful,  so  that 
the  elaborate  constellation  of  inventions  which,  in  the  second  speech, 
clusters  about  the  figure  of  the  soul  in  love  seems  only  the  foremost  of 
many  inventions  and  does  not,  as  it  might  otherwise,  soar  up  as  a  tower 
of  poetry  in  a  plain  of  prose. 
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For  it  is  a  tower  of  poetry,  thougli  this  fact  need  not  exempt  ns  from 
some  attempt  at  analysis.  The  assenee  of  the  myths,  whatever  else  the 
experts  may  find  to  say  of  them,  is  that  they  move  both  analogically 
and  anagogically.  Feature  by  feature  they  coincide  with  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  elements  of  the  concept  which  their  inventor  is  expounding. 
In  the  most  famous  instance,  the  myth  of  the  Cave,  the  fire,  the  shadows, 
the  sun  outside,  all  coincide  with  explicit  aspects  of  Plato's  epistemology. 
And  the  Cave  ]\Iytlr'  illustrates  a  second  important  feature:  these  mytlis 
often  depart  from  the  natural  explanation  or  the  philosophical  theory 
to  discourse  about  the  supernatural,  the  occult,  the  mysterious.  Not  that 
there  is  anything  unnatural  about  fire  and  shadow ;  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  mystification  in  the  poetry  that  deals  with  them.  The  tone  is,  in 
fact,  semireligious.  We  are  given  the  feeling  that  we  should  be  learning 
more  than  we  do  learn  from  a  mere  mechanical  working-out  of  the  details 
of  the  comparison.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  generations  of  scholars 
have  cudgeled  their  brains  to  find  mystical,  "inner,"  meanings.  Indeed, 
for  all  we  know,  Plato  may  have  had  some  such  extra  purpose  to  serve ; 
writers  less  addicted  than  Plato  to  an  economy  w^hich  does  several  things 
at  once'"  have  not  infrequently  made  passages  of  their  writings  serve 
private  as  well  as  public  purposes.'^' 

Then,  too,  as  Paula  Philippson  has  pointed  out  in  her  very  able 
Untersuchungen  ilher  den  griechischen  Mythos  (Ziirich,  1944,  pp.  43  ff . ) , 
in  myth  we  actually  see  the  meeting  ground  of  particulars  with  their 
eternal  forms.  This  is  why  myth,  though  the  generalizations  are  implicit 
in  the  form,  retains  all  the  contradictions  and  mysteries  of  life  itself, 
and  thus  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  superhuman  aid  to  human  dialectic. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  analogy  of  the  charioteer,  even  in  the 
account  of  judgment  which  characteristically  concludes  it,  there  is  a 
good  example  of  the  Platonic  myth  except  in  the  matter  of  mystical 
effect.  The  style  is  more  fanciful  than  religious ;  and  this  is  appropriate 
when  one  considers  that  poetry  is  inspired  by  divine  madness,  like  love, 
the  object  to  be  praised.  On  those  occasions  when  a  note  of  solemnity 
begins  to  become  pervasive,  as  in  the  description  of  the  life  of  the  gods 
and  the  beatific  vision  of  truth,  though  there  are  few  more  esoteric 
passages  in  the  whole  of  Plato,  the  tone  is  kept  subordinate  to  the  light 
irony  which  characterizes  the  entire  dialogue.  This  is  done  simply  by 
having  Socrates  pause  to  enumerate  the  nine  classes  of  men  as  deter- 
mined by  their  degree  of  exposure  to  the  vision.  Socrates  begins  with 
philosophers,  of  course,  and  ends  with  tyrants,  placing  the  sopliists  next 
to  last,  with  the  demagogues:  was  not  this  calculated  to  bring  a  smile 
to  the  lips  of  Phaedrus? 
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The  speech  has  begun  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  with  a  figure  of  ety- 
mology  to  demonstrate  that  if  one  deletes  tait  (a  "tasteless  modern  inser- 
tion"), fxav{T)iKy],  prophecy  and  madness  will  be  the  same  word  (244c). 
At  any  rate,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  mystery  and  purification,  and 
poetic  inspiration  are  three  parts  of  madness;  love  is  the  fourth.  The 
thesis  is  formally  announced:  "the  madness  of  love  is  the  greatest  of 
heaven's  blessings"  (245b).  The  classification  of  the  kinds  of  madness''^ 
has  already  revealed  another  significant  fact:  love  and  poetry  (a  form  of 
discourse)  have  a  common  genus,  madness,  and  indeed  are  adjacent  sub- 
divisions, paired  off  against  prophecy  and  mystery. 

A  curious  paragraph  follows  (245c-246a),  which  is  almost  a  point- 
for-point  brief  of  the  famous  argument  for  the  soul's  immortality  in  the 
Laws^  an  immortality  open,  of  course  (because  of  the  doctrine  of 
knowledge  as  reminiscence),  at  both  ends  of  life.  Perhaps  Plato  places 
this  demonstration  here  because  he  desires  to  describe  the  pursuit  of 
beauty  as  an  attempt  to  recapture  on  earth  the  beatific  vision  seen  before 
birth. 

"Enough  of  the  soul's  immortality;  it  is  of  its  form  that  we  must 
speak,  a  theme  for  divine  discourse,  though  human  language  may  speak 
of  it  briefly,  and  in  a  figure"  (246a).  The  figure  is  composite,  a  pair  of 
winged  horses  and  their  charioteer;  though  reins  are  mentioned,  nothing 
is  said  of  the  chariot  itself,  which  is  not  featured  in  the  analogy.  This 
figure  serves  for  the  souls  of  gods  as  well,  but  the  steeds  and  driver  of  a 
god's  soul  are  entirely  noble,  whereas  those  of  a  man  are  mixed ;  a  mere 
human  has  difficulty  in  handling  the  horses.  The  ignoble  animals  lose 
the  feathers  from  their  wings ;  the  soul  drops  to  earth  and  takes  a  home, 
that  is,  a  body,  which  is  governed  by  the  composite  soul. 

Why  does  the  soul,  intended  to  soar  through  the  entire  heavens,  settle 
on  earth  ?  It  is  because  of  a  fault  of  the  wing,  which  should  be  nourished 
on  beauty  and  goodness,  but  which,  when  fed  on  foulness,  wastes  away 
and  loses  its  feathers.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  source  of  evil  that 
may  befall  a  man;  there  is  also  one  of  the  horses  that  is  ignoble,  the  black 
one. 

As  we  are  about  to  learn  more  of  the  dark  animal's  behavior,  Plato 
stops  to  describe  the  movement  of  the  spheres  and  the  plane  of  divine 
intelligence.  But  as  we  proceed,  we  discover  tliat  although  the  gods  have 
no  trouble  with  their  souls,  even  the  best  of  the  rest  of  us  can  only  with 
the  greatest  effort  control  the  unruly  black  steeds,  "plunging,  treading 
on  each  other,  striving  to  be  first,"  which  leads  to  "confusion  and  rivalry 
in  which  many  are  lamed  or  suffer  the  breaking  of  their  wings,  and  all 
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of  them  after  fruitless  toil  go  away  without  initiation  iiilo  the  mysteries 
of  Being,  and  are  nurtured  with  the  food  of  mere  opinion"  (248b). 

The  souls  of  the  philosopher  and  the  lover  "who  is  not  without  phi- 
losophy" (249a)  alone  have  wings.  This  is  proper,  for  the  philosopher  is 
"always,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  ability,  in  communion  through 
memory  with  those  things  in  which  God  abides  and  through  which  His 
nature  is  fulfilled"  (249c). 

The  lover's  is  the  fourth  kind  of  madness:  when  he  beholds  here  on 
earth  a  reminder  of  the  beauty  of  heaven,  he  behaves  like  a  madman,  and 
that  indeed  is  just  what  he  is. 

In  the  passage  with  which  we  have  headed  this  section  Plato  has  chosen 
to  describe  the  effects,  rather  than  to  elaborate  on  the  causes,  of  falling  in 
love,  which  apparently  must  always  be  at  first  sight.  These  effects  are  de- 
scribed in  thinly  disguised  symbols:  the  lower  wing  swells  and  grows, 
causing  an  irritation  which  is  compared  to  the  pain  of  the  gums  when  one 
is  cutting  teeth.  When  the  beloved  is  out  of  sight,  the  new  growth  heals 
over  and  throbs  with  pulsations  like  an  artery.  Altogether,  the  soul  has 
a  very  bad  time  of  it,  being  unable  to  sleep  by  night  or  be  quiet  by  day. 
This  state  is  called  Eros  by  men,  but  the  gods  call  it  Pteros  (the  Winged 
One),  as  we  learn  from  the  Homeric  Apocrypha  (252c) — an  inser- 
tion made  chiefly,  or  wholly,  to  prevent  the  tone  from  becoming  too 
impassioned. 

The  lovers  choose  their  beloveds  according  to  temperament  types. 
These  types  are  determined,  not  in  the  manner  of  William  Sheldon,"' 
but  in  a  way  which  may  serve  as  well:  the  soul's  temperament  is  fixed 
by  the  nature  of  the  god  in  whose  retinue  it  used  to  worship.  This  is  sug- 
gestive, as  implying  that  Plato  thought  of  the  gods  as  prototypes  of 
mortals.  (Cf.  Phaedo  lOToff.) 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  digression.  Socrates  resumes 
his  chief  subject,  which  shows  the  soul  as  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
charioteer  and  the  two  horses,  one  of  them  good,  the  other  bad.  It  is  the 
bad  one  which  will  chiefly  interest  us:  "his  neck  is  short  and  thick,  his 
nose  flat,  his  color  dark,  with  gray  bloodshot  eyes,  the  mate  of  inso- 
lence, .  . .  hardly  heeding  bit  or  spur"  (253e).  The  good  steed,  under 
the  rein  of  shame,  refrains  from  leaping  on  the  beloved;  but  not  so  his 
teammate,  who  ballcs  and  starts  until  he  drags  both  the  charioteer  and 
the  good  horse  into  the  presence  of  the  beloved's  beauty.  There  the 
charioteer's  memory  is  transported  to  the  vision  of  true  beauty  and  he 
falls  back  to  worship.  This  is  fortunate,  for  it  causes  the  reining-in  of 
the  unruly  horse.  Yet  when  the  next  opportunity  arises,  the  evil  beast 
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shows  that  he  has  not  been  broken,  for  he  takes  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and 
"pulls  shamelessly"  (254e).  But  in  due  time  the  wild  horse  is  tamed," 
and,  as  the  years  advance,  the  beloved  receives  the  lover  into  the  com- 
munion of  intimacy.  When  they  meet  at  gymnastic  exercises  and  the 
like,  the  beloved  approaches  and  embraces  the  lover  and  "the  fount  of 
desire  overflows  upon  him"  (255c).  Plato  characteristically  adds  that 
after  this  their  happiness  depends  upon  their  self-control ;  if  it  is  com- 
plete, they  will  have  won  "one  of  the  three  truly  Olympian  victories ;  nor 
can  human  discipline  or  divine  madness  confer  any  greater  blessing  on 
man  than  this"  (256b)  . 

The  speech  ends  with  the  statement  that  Socrates  has  had  to  employ 
figures  in  his  recantation  because  of  Phaedrus.  It  is  also  observed  that 
the  original  fault  was  that  of  Lysias,  who  should  turn,  like  his  brother, 
to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  in  which  case  his  beloved  Phaedrus  will  not 
hesitate  to  devote  himself  altogether  to  Love  and  Philosophy  (257b). 

Throughout  the  speech  Plato  has  been  at  pains  to  make  clear  the  points 
of  similarity  between  the  charioteer  and  the  soul  of  the  lover.  x\s  in 
several  of  the  other  myths,  the  expressed  analogy  may  seem  to  raise  as 
many  questions  as  it  settles:  Where  does  the  unruly  steed  acquire  his 
bad  blood  in  a  perfect  preworld?  How  is  the  wing  fed  on  foulness?  Or, 
to  turn  from  the  problem  of  evil,  what  has  the  figure  to  do  with  madness, 
when  the  wildest  behavior  of  the  lover  is  the  fault  of  the  unruly  horse 
rather  than  that  of  the  charioteer's  maddening  memory  of  beauty  in  the 
forelife?  Such  apparent  contradictions  must  be  noted,  even  when  the 
myth  is  examined  as  a  literary  construction  rallicr  tlian  as  a  philosophi- 
cal exposition.  From  the  literary  point  of  view  the  myth  is  admirable. 
It  is  extraordinarily  vivid ;  many  details  are  added  for  the  sake  of  mere 
liveliness  (the  description  of  the  dark  horse,  for  example).  In  form  it  is 
a  narrative  which,  beginning  before  our  birth,  carries  us  through  that 
crisis  in  life  which  is  called  "falling  in  love,"  through  the  years  spent 
together  with  the  beloved,  to  a  happy  death.  It  is  amiably  discursive, 
stopping  off  to  introduce  all  sorts  of  topics  (like  the  classification  of 
men's  occupations)  which,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  relevant,  are  of 
interest  in  themselves.  It  is  conceived  and  written  in  the  grand  style  and 
is  yet  sound  storytelling.''  Consider,  for  example,  how  the  author  pre- 
fers, w^here  he  can,  to  describe  effects  rather  than  causes  or  motives:  the 
wing  grows  and  the  lover  swoons.  It  is,  again,  literary  rather  than  philo- 
sophical in  its  constructions.  The  aim  is  to  provide  us  with  an  insight  into 
the  reason  why  a  man  can  be  torn  between  the  most  delicate  reverence 
and  the  most  violent  lust  for  the  same  object  at  the  same  time ;  yet  it  does 
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not  seek  to  provide  a  full  psychological  description,  let  alone  a  moral 
judgment. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  rehearsal  of  the  myth,  we  have  attempted  to 
stress  the  occurrence  of  the  features  just  discussed.  Perhaps  most  of 
them  are  marked  enough ;  but  we  may,  perhaps,  be  further  indulged  in 
looking  a  little  longer  at  the  last  mentioned,  the  matter  of  literary  con- 
struction. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  great  philosopher,  who  had  a  long  beard  and  who 
lived  by  a  stream  under  a  plane  tree.  This  philosopher  had  many  disciples  who  used 
to  ask  him,  in  the  manner  of  disciples,  questions  on  many  matters,  sensible  and 
foolish  alike.  Now  there  came  to  him  one  day  an  earnest  young  man  who  wanted  to 
grow  up  to  be  a  famous  philosopher  with  a  long  beard  and  many  disciples  of  his  own. 
For  some  days  he  listened  to  the  questions  of  others  and  did  not  dare  ask  any  himself 
for  fear  of  appearing  foolish.  He  heard  the  master  being  questioned  about  many 
matters,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  the  organization  of  the  perfect  state. 
To  each  question  the  master  began  his  answer  by  saying,  "I  must  explain  this  in  a 
literary  construction,  as  suited  to  your  understanding." 

When  one  day  the  young  man  felt  that  he  had  hit  upon  a  question  which  it  would 
not  be  foolish  to  ask,  he  approached  the  master  and,  bowing  before  him  as  was  the 
custom,  said,  "0  great  and  bearded  philosopher,  tell  me  what  is  a  literary  construc- 
tion, if  you  please."  The  philosopher  answered,  perhaps  a  trifle  automatically,  "I 
must  explain  this  in  a  literary  construction,  as  suited  to  your  understanding." 

And  he  continued  somewhat  as  follows,  the  young  disciple  standing,  as  we  may 
imagine,  openmouthed  before  him:  "There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  great  philosopher 
with  a  very  long  beard  and  a  whole  school  of  disciples.  One  day  this  philosopher  was 
discoursing  about  the  nature  of  love:  he  intended  to  say  that  love,  like  other  forms 
of  exaltation  and  inspiration,  was  really  a  sort  of  madness.  He  developed  this  view 
in  a  perfectly  clear  classification  with  all  the  elements  properly  defined.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  cause  of  love's  madness  might  be  linked  to  another  idea  he 
frequently  propounded,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  recollection  from  a  previous  life. 
So  he  developed  the  idea  that  the  soul  of  the  lover  undergoes  a  seizure  because  he  is 
reminded  by  the  beloved's  comeliness  of  a  vision  of  great  beauty  in  the  previous  life 
of  the' soul.  Then  the  philosopher  had  still  another  notion:  to  link  the  predicament 
of  the  lover,  who  wishes  simultaneously  to  revere  and  to  devour  his  beloved,  with  a 
favorite  doctrine  of  his  own  about  the  good  in  a  man's  soul  as  taking  its  origin  from 
understanding  and  discipline,  whereas  the  evil  comes  from  ignorance  and  intem- 
perance. Our  philosopher  was  now  of  two  minds :  should  he  ascribe  the  fit  or  seizure  to 
a  violent  battle  between  these  elements,  or  should  Jie  leave  it  as  he  first  had  it,  as  a 
sort  of  thunderclap  of  reminiscence?  The  point  did  not  seem  to  be  worth  settling 
if  he  had  to  sacrifice  one  of  his  notions.  So  he  changed  the  tone  of  his  discourse  to  one 
of  suitable  solemnity  and  announced  that  to  speak  of  the  form  of  the  soul  is  a 
theme  of  divine  speech ;  human  speech  can  only  approximate  the  sublime,  briefly  and 
in  a  figure.  And  he  invented  the  myth  of  a  man  driving  horses  and  having  trouljle 

doing  so. 

This  myth,  by  vivid  though  apparently  irrelevant  detail,  and  by  various  dramatic 
devices,  led  his  disciples  to  exercise  their  own  imaginations  on  the  problem  of  how 
the  material  might  be  grouped  into  one  or  another  classification.  If  this  construction 
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did  not  conceal  certain  difficulties  from  the  more  perceptive  of  the  disciples,  at  least 
it  provided  distraction  and  gave,  moreover,  a  valuable  insight  into  the  great  phi- 
losopher's own  apprehension. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  earnest  disciple  veas  about  to  ask  the  obvious 
question:  Hovf  could  the  philosopher  in  the  story  be  certain  that  the  imaginings  of 
his  disciples  would  be  identical  with  his  own  apprehension? — the  master  said,  "As 
to  whether  or  not  two  people  understand  the  same  thing  by  a  literary  construction, 
this  is  unimportant,  since  they  will  never  know  whether  they  do  or  do  not.  If  one 
could  communicate  a  distinction  with  absolute  clarity,  if,  that  is,  one  could  make  so 
clear  and  correct  a  classification  that  for  every  object  under  discussion  it  would  be 
quite  obvious  whether  or  not  it  belonged  to  a  given  subclass — if  one  could  do  this, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  literary  construction.  But  even  a  very  great  philosopher 
whose  beard  reaches  to  his  knees  and  who  has  a  whole  academy  of  disciples  may 
sometimes  wish  to  make  a  distinction  or  to  classify  objects  in  a  new  and  revealing 
way  without  knowing  exactly  how  to  do  this  with  the  requisite  clarity;  or  perhaps, 
even,  he  realizes  that  if  the  division  were  to  be  worked  out  rigidly,  a  contradiction 
which  he  cannot  yet  see  how  to  resolve  might  ensue  with  something  else  which  it  is 
important  to  maintain. 

"Now  the  myth  of  the  man  and  his  horses  is  a  literary  construction.  It  is  suited  to 
your  understanding  and  goes  something  like  this  . .  ." 

The  construction  to  be  taken  is  tliat  the  soul  exliibits  a  tripartite  divi- 
sion into  the  rational,  the  unruly,  and  the  tractable  elements.  The  be- 
havior of  a  man  in  love  illustrates  the  functions  of  these  elements.  There 
are  also  organs  of  discipline  (bit  and  reins)  which,  if  used  by  the  rational 
element  in  time  and  with  sufficient  vigor,  enable  a  man  to  win  control 
even  in  the  extremity  of  passion.  It  is  this  possibility  of  control  that  gives 
a  clue  to  the  functions  of  good  and  evil  in  human  character.  Discipline 
has  been  effective  in  the  past  over  a  substantial  part  of  man's  nature  (the 
white  horse)  by  establishing  the  habits  of  rational  conduct;  even  the 
evil  in  man  (the  black  horse)  becomes  progressively  tractable  under 
rigorous  restraint. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  construction  underlies  a  large  part  of  Plato's 
thinking  about  the  nature  of  pleasure,  about  the  worth  of  education, 
and  about  good  and  evil.  It  has  also,  of  course,  many  connections  with 
other  psychological  theories,  Neoplatonic  and  Augustiuian  doctrine,  the 
medieval  distinction  between  Jiomo  naturalis  and  homo  sjririfualis,  and 
perhaps  even  with  the  Freudian  construction  by  which  the  personality 
is  divided  into  id,  ego,  and  superego. 

We  need,  it  seems,  no  elaborate  justification  for  taking  this  tripartite 
division  as  literary  construction  rather  than  scientific  classification. 
About  the  latter  a  good  deal  is  being  written  in  this  century ;  there  is  a 
whole  discipline  called  Methodology.  In  such  an  atmosphere  it  is  in- 
evitable that  "scientific"  methods  should  be  praised  above  literary  ones, 
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which  it  is  popular  to  characterize  as  methods  of  subjective  description, 
attitude  systems,  "evaluational"  rather  than  "empirical"  procedures, 
"metaphysical"  categories,  "mentalistic"  terminologies ;  at  best,  criteria 
of  poetic  or  psychological  "insight."" 

Whatever  the  justification  for  these  and  similar  strictures,  it  seems 
clear  that  many  of  the  categories  of  criticism  are  not  scientific  classifica- 
tions and  are  therefore,  presumably,  literary  constructions:  "the  Ro- 
mantic Movement,"  "Neoclassicism,"  and  the  like  for  broad  historical 
trends;  Weltanschauung  en;  "symbolist,"  "metaphysical,"  and  the  like 
for  the  styles  of  stjde ;  "style"  itself,  "content,"  "form,"  "ambiguities," 
"symbols,"  for  the  apparatus  of  textual  criticism.  What  is  not  always 
clear  is  whether  these  positivist  strictures  against  literary  constructions 
are  intended  to  silence  one  until  such  time  as  elaborate  scientific  classifi- 
cations can  be  erected ;  this  is  perhaps  not  so,  since  the  category  of  the 
literary  construction  is  itself  hardly  a  scientifically  determined  classifi- 
cation. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  permissible  to  leave,  at  least  for  the  present,  this 
problem  in  the  competent  hands  of  ]\Ir.  I.  A.  Richards: 

There  are  subjects — mathematics,  physics  and  the  descriptive  sciences  supply  some 
of  them — which  can  be  discussed  in  terms  of  verifiable  fact  and  precise  hypotheses. 
There  are  other  subjects — the  concrete  affairs  of  commerce,  law,  organization  and 
police  work — which  can  be  handled  by  rule  of  thumb  and  generally  accepted  con- 
vention. But  in  between  is  the  vast  corpus  of  problems,  assumptions,  adumbrations, 
fictions,  prejudices,  tenets;  the  sphere  of  random  belief  and  hopeful  guesses;  the 
whole  world,  in  brief,  of  abstract  opinion  and  disputation  about  matters  of  feeling. 
To  this  world  belongs  everything  about  which  civilized  man  cares  most." 

For  some  paragraphs  the  wary  reader  may  have  been  agitated  by  a 
question  which  we  must  now  attempt  to  answer:  Why  and  how  does 
Plato  introduce  his  constructions  ?  He  does  not  cause  Socrates  to  under- 
take an  academic  discussion  of  the  functions  of  the  soul  and  their  pre- 
sumed origin  in  presumed  elements  or  organs  thereof.  Instead,  he 
produces  a  figure  which  is  not  merely  a  passing  metaphor  or  even  a  well 
worked  out  analogy.  It  is  larger  than  either  of  these,  more  vivid,  more 
felt;  in  short,  more  poetical."  There  is  a  pleasant  custom  wliicli  desig- 
nates figures  of  this  kind  as  myths  or  symbols ;  this  is  a  custom  which 
we  gladly  adopt.  One  can  hardly  understand  Socrates'  second  speech 
without  understanding  the  charioteer  as  an  especially  important  kind 
of  figure,  that  is,  a  symbol. 

Now  it  is  not  entirely  clear  precisely  what  contemporary  critics  mean 
by  "symbol."  There  is  no  adequate  discussion  of  the  role  of  symbols  in 
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literature/''  nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  the  few  observations  we  have  occa- 
sion to  make  here  will  remedy  this  deficiency,  Yet  there  are  a  number  of 
concrete  things  to  notice  about  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  great  speech ;  we  must  notice  them,  or  feel  that  our  discus- 
sion has  been  oversimplified. 

The  charioteer  and  horses  are  represented  in  various  conditions  and 
actions:  following  in  the  train  of  the  gods,  rushing  upon  the  beloved, 
meeting  the  final  judgment,  and  the  like.  In  each  of  these  circumstances 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  figure  in  its  totality.  It  is  a 
Gestalt,  always  clear  when  present ;  and  it  is  as  a  Gestalt  that  we  think 
of  it  ever  afterward.  It  shares,  then,  a  condition  which  we  find  in  certain 
other  so-called  symbols,  such  as  the  Cross:  whatever  the  complexity  of 
their  configuration,  we  must  take  them  as  a  whole. 

Plato's  figure  also  exhibits  the  characteristic  ambiguity  of  all  symbols. 
Because  of  cultural  or  historical  factors,  symbols  carry  with  them  an 
accretion  of  allusions  which  has  the  effect  of  making  them  highly  am- 
biguous; an  utterance  containing  one  of  these  larger  symbols  seems  to 
say  more  than  any  or  all  possible  nonsymbolic  paraphrases.  (For  ex- 
ample, if  a  Martian  esthetician,  in  converse  with  a  Christian  earth- 
dweller,  should  cite  a  cross  as  an  instance  of  the  so-called  golden  section, 
he  would  choose  better  than  he  knew.)  This  is  perhaps  what  is  meant 
when  it  is  said  that  a  style  which  relies  on  symbolism  is  "rich,"  as  Plato's 
is  in  this  sense.  The  conflict  of  the  soul  in  love,  represented  by  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  in  a  man's  nature,  is  part  of  the  con- 
struction, as  is  the  notion  of  control  by  discipline.  Yet  how  well  these 
things  are  symbolized  by  a  charioteer  with  an  ill-matched  team!  To  a 
Greek  no  figure  could  more  traditionally  or  more  fully  symbolize  the 
domination  of  a  disciplined  man  over  unruly  nature.  And  in  Plato's 
liands  the  figure  takes  on  a  vital  freslmess.  which  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  nature  Avhich  a  man's  training  prepares  him  to  dominate 
is  his  own.  (Cf.  Rci).  480e  ff. ;  Laws  626e,  836d.)  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  otlier  great  traditional  possibility,  if  it  had  occurred  to  Plato  in 
this  context,  woidd  liave  been  rejected  by  him.  The  helmsman,  with  his 
ship  and  crew,  symbolize  in  an  equally  traditional  and  cogent  way  the 
control  of  human  nature  by  discipline  and  art;  but  here  it  is  man's  social 
and  political  nature  tliat  is  controlled.  Human  society,  under  the  rule  of 
an  organized  and  directed  crew,  in  danger  of  mutiny  aboard  and  im- 
periled by  hostile  navies,  sails  the  vast  deep  itself,  the  uncharted  and 
alien  world  of  experience. 

What  we  must  suggest,  then,  about  symbolism  in  the  Phaedrus  is,  if 
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elementary,  perhaps  at  least  unexceptionable.  In  addition  to  being  a 
structure  easily  apprehended  and  therefore  available,  the  symbol  of  tlie 
charioteer  also  draws  upon  traditional  and  allusive  connotations  from 
which  it  gains  force  and  vitality,  attaching  to  itself  everything  that  the 
more  general  symbol  of  the  horse  trainer  meant  to  the  Greek  mind  and 
adding  at  one  creative  stroke  the  concept  that  it  is  the  self  that  is  broken 
to  discipline  and  obedience  by  the  taut  reins  and  the  bloody  bit. 

V.  DISCOURSE  AND  LOVE 

Socrates:  Far  more  noble  is  the  serious  pursuit  of  the  dialectician,  who  finds  a 
congenial  soul,  and  then  with  knowledge  engrafts  and  sows  words  which  are  able  to 
help  themselves  and  him  who  planted  them,  and  are  not  unfruitful,  but  have  in  them 
seeds  which  may  bear  fruit  in  other  natures,  nurtured  in  other  ways,  making  the 
seed  everlasting  and  the  possessors  happy  to  the  utmost  extent  of  human  happiness. 
(276E-277A) 

Even  when  the  speechmaking  is  over  and  the  discussion  turns  explicitly 
to  the  "rules  of  writing  and  speech"  (259e),  there  is  little  formal  dia- 
lectic. We  find  only  the  most  perfunctory  employment  of  the  machinery, 
such  as  the  trivial  use  of  "dialectical  induction."  Socrates  relies  rather 
on  exposition  (such  as  the  passages  setting  forth  the  nature  of  classifica- 
tion and  definition,  to  which  w^e  shall  return)  and  on  the  literary  devices 
and  inventions  to  which,  perhaps,  enough  attention  has  already  been 
given.  It  is  true  that  (at  261a)  there  is  a  formal  taking  up  of  the  dialecti- 
cal game ;  Socrates  says,  "Let  Phaedrus  answer,"  to  which  the  young 
man  makes  the  conventional  reply,  "Put  your  questions."  But  witliin  a 
few  moments  Socrates  is  inventing  a  Rhetoric  by  Nestor  and  Odysseus 
(see  above,  p.  395).  And  while  there  is  some  conventional  employment 
of  the  Socratic  methods  in  the  sequel,  Phaedrus'  answers  show  enthusi- 
astic cooperation  rather  than  the  formal  reluctance  of  a  respondent. 
And  so  we  may  observe  that  there  could  not  be  a  third  interlocutor 
present,  for  the  theme  is  love,  and  it  is  acted  out  to  a  point;''  nor  could 
there  be  the  eristics  of  the  dialectical  method,  since  love  is  harmony.'" 

Yet  though  there  is  little  formal  use  of  dialectic  here,  where  we  are 
offered  Plato's  clearest  description  of  the-  process,  the  dialogue  as  a 
whole  is  an  example  of  dialectic  in  the  highest  sense,  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Gorgias  or  even  the  RepuUic.  Part  of  the  thesis  of  the  pres- 
ent discussion  is  a  consequence  of  this  fact,  for  the  means  by  which 
Plato  attempts  to  achieve  a  unity  between  the  themes  of  love  and  dis- 
course is  dialectic.  It  is  time  now  to  demonstrate  how  this  is  done. 

The  method  has,  in  fact,  been  illustrated  in  the  speech  we  last  dis- 
cussed. We  have  attempted  to  show  that  there  occurs  a  dialectical  tran- 
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scending,  through  the  concept  of  madnes.s,  of  the  apparently  irresolvable 
contradictions  of  the  lover's  predicament.  So  much  for  one  of  the  two 
main  themes:  love  itself  can  be  understood  only  dialectically.  The  second 
theme,  rhetoric,  is  to  be  understood  as  a  result  of  the  same  process.  In 
the  Phaedrus  Plato  is  for  the  most  part  content  with  summarizing  the 
well-known  arguments  (such  as  occur  in  the  Gorgias)  against  the  alleged 
art;  and  the  role  of  the  respondent  in  such  a  summary  is  necessarily  per- 
functory. 

The  method  has  been  rather  to  oppose  one  good  speech  to  a  bad  one, 
and  then  an  excellent  speech  to  both.  While  denouncing  rhetoric, 
Plato  illustrates  the  proper  use  of  it.  Then  he  describes  the  processes  of 
definition  and  classification  as  functions  of  a  true  art  of  discourse,  in 
which  rhetoric,  as  hitherto  understood,  will  be  merely  elementary.  It  re- 
mains only  to  show  how  love,  recognized  as  a  form  of  madness,  can  be 
reconciled  with  discourse,  taken  as  the  highest  form  of  scientific  analysis. 

We  may  remark  a  novel  notion  in  the  ridicule  of  rhetoric  and  its  prac- 
titioners ;  dividing  a  speech  into  proem,  conclusion,  and  the  like,  is  to  give 
merely  elementary  factors  ( Socrates  compares  it  to  knowing  how  to  make 
a  purge  in  medicine,  or  to  establish  pitch  in  harmony,  268a-e).  A  true 
art  of  discourse  will  assume  the  elements  and  go  on  to  a  twofold  study, 
a  sort  of  logic  and  a  kind  of  psychology. 

As  to  the  logic,  a  man  must  learn,  if  he  would  speak  well,  how  to  divide 
his  material  according  to  the  true  nature  of  things,  and  liow  to  make  a 
rational  classification,  "not  breaking  any  part  as  a  bad  butcher  might" 
(265e).  This  is  necessary  even  if  we  desire  to  use  speech  as  deceptive, 
for  if  one  would  deceive  others  and  not  end  by  being  deceived  oneself, 
one  "must  know  accurately  the  real  likeness  and  difference  in  things" 
(262a)  .  This  study  of  the  true  nature  of  things  is  science ;  the  true  art  of 
discourse  involves  the  knowing  of  the  "real  nature  of  everything."  As 
for  definition  and  organization,  with  their  help  we  may  avoid  such  a 
helter-skelter  arrangement  as  Lysias'  speech,  which  begins  at  the  end 
and  continues  a  mass  of  confusions:  "Why  should  the  next  topic,  or  any 
other,  follow  in  just  that  order?"  (264b). 

All  of  this  (and  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  discussion)  con- 
stitutes, of  course,  a  description  of  dialectic,  which  is  the  scientific 
method  of  discovering  the  true  nature  of  things  and  speaking  correctly 
about  them.*"  Now,  the  most  important  thing  we  can  know  is  the  soul. 
This,  then,  is  the  second  task  of  the  twofold  study  which  a  proper 
rhetoric  should  have:  "Thrasymachus  or  anyone  else  who  treats  rhetoric 
seriously  will  have  to  give  an  exact  description  of  the  soul"  (271a)  ;  and 
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he  will  discover  the  variety  of  human  souls  and  adapt  his  rhetoric  to  suit 
it  (271i>-272a). 

Now  who  will  make  use  of  this  true  rhetoric  f'°  How  can  it  be  taught  ? 
Plato  does  not  specifically  raise  these  questions,  but  he  does  answer 
them.  The  passage  heading  this  section  invites  us  to  imagine  an  endless 
succession  of  philosopher-lovers  planting  the  seeds  of  love  and  science 
in  the  souls  of  disciple-beloveds.  It  is  endless  because,  apparently,  when 
the  seeds  mature  and  the  boys  grow  up,  they  will  themselves  become 
philosopher-lovers  in  their  turn.  It  is  only  by  word  of  mouth,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  this  can  be  accomplished  properly.  Philosophy  is  what 
the  lover  should  be  whispering  to  his  beloved;  and  the  conversation 
.should  be  conducted  in  dialectic,  so  to  speak. '' 

This  dialectical  resolution  of  the  two  themes  of  love  and  discourse  is 
certainly  intended  seriously  by  Plato.  Why,  then,  is  it  expressed  under 
the  lightly  ironical  and  patently  sexual  figure  of  planting  seeds  ?  For 
all  the  irony  of  the  tone,  this  is  not  a  bad  figure.  The  seeds  are  planted  in 
the  soul,  which  is  to  say  that  the  love  is  a  spiritual  one.  Socrates  has 
just  derided  those  who  water  the  garden  of  their  souls  with  banqueting, 
that  is  to  say,  with  pleasure  (276d).  And  the  seeds  are  words,  living 
words.  The  figure,  then,  summarizes  the  great  speech  on  the  desirability 
of  self-discipline  and  at  the  same  time  enforces  the  doctrine  of  discourse 
as  the  only  means  for  the  exchange  of  truth  between  souls. 

The  intention  is  serious,  but  the  manner  is  ironical.  It  is  clear  that  the 
strictures  against  writing,  w^hich  immediately  precede  the  figure  of  the 
soul's  seeds,  have  the  function  of  making  plain  why  philosophy  has  to 
be  passed  on  in  this  way  by  word  of  mouth  from  lover  to  beloved.  Divine 
philosophy  can  be  written  only  in  the  soul."'  Yet  even  when  the  relevance 
is  acknowledged,  the  things  said  about  writing  do  not  at  once  become 
intelligible.  Let  us  look  somewhat  closely  at  this  puzzling  section. 

Socrates  advances  several  objections  to  writing.  The  first  occurs  in  the 
Thamus  myth,  already  noted ;  writing  will  cause  f orgetf ulness  in  the 
learner's  soul,  he  will  cease  to  use  his  memory  (275a)."''  Other  objections 
are  that  the  written  word  is  not  more  intelligible  or  certain  than  knowl- 
edge and  recollection ;  that  writing  is  not  lively  and  does  not  lead  to 
discourse;  that  documents  may  be  and  are  disseminated  anywhere 
among  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  understand  them,  so  tliat  they 
have  no  reticence  or  propriety  toward  different  classes  of  people  (275e)  ; 
that  unlike  true  knowledge  graven  on  the  soul,  the  written  word  cannot 
defend  itself ;  that  writing  is,  at  best,  suitable  as  an  amusement,  or  an 
aide-memoire  against  the  forgetfulness  of  old  age  (276d).  And  there  are 
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other  objections  whicli  can  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  indictment, 
for  example,  that  since  writing  cannot  answer  for  itself  in  disputation, 
the  living  word  is  needed  in  any  ease  (cf.  the  objection  that  writing  is 
not  lively). 

A  part  of  the  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  one  of  the  devices  to  effect 
unity  is  the  tone  of  light  irony.  The  passage  which  heads  this  section 
is  the  locus  of  that  unity.  The  somewhat  oblique  criticism  of  writing  is 
the  path  down  which  Plato  leads  us  to  this  locus;  the  light  by  which  we 
see  is  irony,  which  illuminates  much  more  than  the  bare  features  of  the 
terrain.  There  are  many  levels  of  this  agreeable  attitude,  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  remark  that  it  is  indeed  an  irony  (whether 
Plato  thought  of  it  as  such  or  not)  for  the  author  to  attack  literature 
itself  in  one  of  the  most  self-conscious  pieces  of  Avriting  the  ancient  world 
produced.  It  is  even  a  similar  irony  of  circumstance  (which  Plato  prob- 
ably did  not  think  of)  that  makes  the  Phacdrus  read,  at  least  to  the 
modern  mind,  rather  like  a  plug  for  the  Academy:  you  may  read  this 
little  piece,  if  you  like,  but  it  would  be  far  better  to  come  and  learn  from 
me  in  person."'  This  may  be  a  fanciful  notion ;  but  is  it  also  fanciful  to 
imagine  Plato  providing  a  humorous  justification  for  Socrates'  failure 
to  leave  anything  written  ?  Or,  to  find  one  more  irony  where  so  many  are 
evident,  Plato  invites  us  to  acclaim  his  master  as  the  greater  man  since 
he  (Plato)  writes  philosophy  and  Socrates  did  not? 

<t  We  should  also  like  to  suggest  that,  even  apart  from  these  ironies  of 
circumstance,  it  is  an  explicit  one  that  the  author  attacks  writing  for 
having  no  proper  address  to  different  classes  of  persons,  thereby  violat- 
ing a  criterion  already  established  for  the  art  of  discourse,  and  that  for 
this  reason  writing  cannot  be  part  of  that  art.  This  very  clever  argument 
is  merely  tossed  off  en  passant.  Yet  from  the  Republic  and  the  Laws  we 
know  that  the  whole  direction  of  Plato's  thought  was  to  demonstrate 
that  teaching  requires  teachers  dedicated  to  their  task  and  to  their  pu- 
pils; education  cannot  come  merely  from  books.  This,  then,  is  another 
mask  for  a  serious  point. 

And  yet  another,  though  it  is  not  flatly  stated  (in  tliis  dialogue  it 
ought  to  be  evident  by  now  that  very  little  is  flatly  stated,  though  much 
is  of  high  seriousness  in  spite  of  the  irony) :  what  is  said  about  writing 
amounts  merely  to  the  position  that  the  written  word  has  no  status,  that 
it  is  still  subject  to  criticism  which  must  be  answered;  tliere  is,  therefore, 
ultimately  no  substitute  for  discourse. 

Yet  perhaps  the  chief  irony  of  the  dialogue  is  that  Plato  chose  the 
tone  of  irony  itself  to  mask  a  thesis  so  central  to  his  philosophic  system 
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as  the  relationship  of  discourse  and  love.  This  is  surprising  only  when 
one  forgets  that  it  is  the  same  irony  under  which  the  historical  Socrates 
concealed  the  vast  seriousness  of  his  own  mission.  It  has  come  to  seem 
the  tone  of  civilized  communication,  sometimes  called  wit,  sometimes 
sophistication,  sometimes  merely  style. 

We  have  seen  that  Socrates'  view  of  the  propagation  of  philosophy  as 
the  planting  of  seeds  of  wisdom  in  the  soul  requires  personal  contact."^ 
This  is  the  functional  relevance  of  the  discussion  of  writing.  A  philoso- 
pher cannot  maintain  a  creative  and  regenerative  relationship  with  his 
disciples  through  the  good  offices  of  a  bookseller.  The  dialectical  resolu- 
tion of  the  themes  of  love  and  rhetoric  requires  a  thorough  criticism  of 
written  discourse. 

It  is  words  which  are  sown  and  seeds  which  are  planted  in  the  soul  of 
the  beloved:  this  is  the  resolution.  If  it  also,  like  so  much  in  this  passage, 
must  be  expressed  figuratively  in  a  construction,  the  use  of  a  figure  is  not 
out  of  place  in  a  movement  that  is  characteristically  light  and  ironical 
in  tone.  If  we  should  start  with  the  relationship  between  love  and  dis- 
course given  in  the  resolution,  we  should  find  many  details  of  the  Pla- 
tonic theory  of  love,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supposed  hostility  to 
rhetoric,  on  the  other,  easier  to  understand.  A  sophistical  exposition  of 
formal  principles  will  seem  sterile  to  a  man  who  believes  that  the  highest 
and  best  functions  of  discourse  are  conceived  of  as  means  whereby  to 
arrive  at  a  purely  scientific  truth  and  to  make  the  communication  of  this 
truth  the  ultimate  bond  in  the  most  intensely  intimate  of  human  rela- 
tionships. 


In  conclusion,  we  have  no  desire  to  pretend  that  we  have  made  fresh 
discoveries  about  Plato's  thought,  or  even  that  we  have  refuted  the 
alleged  discoveries  of  others ;  also  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  is  any 
attempt  to  show  the  influence  of  the  Phaedrus  on  theories  of  art  or  lit- 
erature, such  as  the  noble  indoctrination  clearly  visible  in  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric.  Our  purpose  has  been  literary,  it  is  true;  but  it  has  been 
directed  only  toward  the  Phaedrus  itself.  It  has  been  our  desire  to  take 
this  material  as  a  supreme  exemplification  of  the  literary  art;  it  has  been 
useful  for  such  a  purpose,  since  it  presents  the  problem  of  unity  of  theme 
and  tone  in  the  most  interesting  and  involved  complexity.  "We  have 
attempted  to  discover  how  a  work  so  rich  and  so  diverse  could  at  the 
same  time  remain  so  direct  and  so  well  integrated.  To  this  end  we  have 
analyzed  certain  key  passages  pointing  to  what  seemed  to  us  the  main 
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devices  by  which  artistic  unity  was  both  achieved  and  strengthened.  But 
it  is  neither  likely  nor  indeed  possible  that  we  have  selected  the  most 
important  passages  to  discuss.  All  that  matters  is  that  they  shall  even- 
tually be  selected  and  treated.  What  we  may  hope  to  have  done  is  to 
draw  attention  to  this  task.  When  critics  finally  understand  these  de- 
vices and  the  significance  of  their  use,  a  not  inconsiderable  gain  will 
have  been  made  in  the  comprehension  of  the  creative  process. 


NOTES 

iJt  must  be  remembered  in  view  of  Phacdr.  278f-279b  (and  Jaeger's  enthusiastic 
chapter  in  Faideia,  III)  that  Isocrates  was  nearly  ten  years  obler  than  Pbito.  Cicero 
(De  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  17)  is  speaking  quite  loosely  when  he  calls  Isocrates  Plato's  fere 
aequalem  (and  cf.  Or.  13.42).  The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Phacdrus  is 
probably  371/369;  on  the  relative  chronology  see  Cherniss,  Aristotle's  Criticism  of 
Plato,  1.433  n.  368,  together  with  the  bibliography  given  there  and  in  Simeterre, 
Introduction  d  VEtiide  de  Platon,  pp.  39  f.  The  work  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
have  been  written  before  380,  the  probable  date  of  the  Panegyricus.  One  may,  there- 
fore, interpret  this  passage  also  as  irony.  (Plato's  great  admirer,  Plutarch  \Mor. 
359D-F],  inherited  something  of  this  dislike  for  Isocrates.)  The  hostility  to  Lysias  is 
manifested  early  in  the  dialogue ;  Isocrates  is  simply  dragged  in  by  the  heels  at  the 
very  end  (cf.  Friedhinder,  Platon,  11.502  n.  1;  Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  pp.  34  f., 
167  f.,  and  Unity  of  Plato's  Thought,  p.  72;  Dies,  Autour  de  Platon,  11.407  n.  1; 
aliter,  Jaeger,  Paideia,  III.184,  190,  of  the  English  translation).  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  "deep  spiritual  bond"  there  can  have  been  between  Plato  and  Isocrates,  but 
for  an  interesting  comment  see  Gilbert  Murray,  History  of  Ancient  GreeTc  Literature 
pp. 305-306. 

On  the  main  lines  of  our  interpretation  in  this  paper  see  G.  J.  De  Vries,  Spel  bij 
Platon  (Amsterdam,  1949),  pp.  240-255,  and  his  bibliography,  p.  240  n.  1;  and 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  Dies,  op.  cit.,  II.41S-449  ;  Stefanini,  Platone, 
11.75-125.  Several  matters  of  agreement  with  Eene  Schaerer's  La  Question  platoni- 
cienne  (Neuchdtel  Memoir es,  1938)  will  also  emerge.  These  points  of  contact  are  the 
more  to  be  welcomed  as  our  own  investigation  was  carried  out  in  ignorance  of  these 
four  works,  which  were  brought  to  our  attention  by  Professor  Harold  Cherniss,  whom 
we  wish  to  thank  for  his  helpful  criticism. 

=  Diog.  Laert.  3.38,  Avhere  the  Loeb  editor  misunderstands  the  preceding  context, 
which  should  read:  "There  is  a  story  that  Plato's  first  writing  was  the  Phaedrits: 
the  subject  has,  in  fact,  something  youthful  about  it,  and  Dicaearehus  goes  so  far  as 
to  censure  the  entire  style  of  the  writing  as  vulgar."  (Olympiodorus'  opinion,  as 
cited  by  the  scholiasts,  will  be  found  on  p.  67  of  Greene's  edition  of  the  scholia,  and 
on  p.  13,  apparatus,  of  Couvreur's  edition  of  Hermias.)  For  a  spirited  criticism  of  the 
Diogenes  passage  see  Jaeger,  op.  cit.  {supra,  n.  1),  III.330,  and  cf.  on  fieipah-Lwdes 
Norden,  Antike  Eunstprosa,  1.69  n.  1.  A  number  of  modern  scholars,  such  as 
Schleiermacher,  Eibbing,  Immiseh,  and  Brommer,  have  taken  this  ancient  testimony 
seriously  (cf.  Eitter,  ed.  Phaidros,  Berlin,  1922,  pp.  6  ff.;  Eobin,  La  Theorie  platoni- 
cienne  de  I'amour,  pp.  63  ff . ;  Cherniss,  AJP  68.133  n.  1).  Sextus  Empiricus  {Adv. 
Math.  1.98)  is  no  doubt  thinking  of  such  criticism  as  that  of  Dicaearehus  (frag.  42, 
ed.  Wehrli,  whose  commentary  [Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles,  1.54]  should  be  con- 
sulted). 

^  See  especially  De  Suil.  32.8,  35.1, 

*  An  exception  or  two  will  be  found  in  note  24  infra. 

■On  chronology  in  general  see  Dies,  op.  cit.  {supra,  n.  1),  1.250  ff.;  Eobin,  ed. 
Phaedrus,  pp.  ii  ff. ;  Stefanini,  Platone,  I.lxii-lxxxi ;  Pohlenz,  Aus  Platons  Werdezeit 
(Berlin,  1913),  p.  356.  For  a  bibliography  and  a  neat  summary  see  Simeterre,  EEG 
58  (1945)  146-162.  The  old  error  that  the  Phaedrus  was  written  before  380  still 
persists:  see  the  Bude  Isocrates,  1.160,  and  Gregoire's  edition  of  Euripides'  Helen, 
p.  28  n.  1  and  p.  32. 

[411] 
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«  One  of  the  few  recent  objectors  is  A.  W.  de  Groot,  A  Handioolc  of  Antique  Prose 
Rhythm,  1.72-82.  His  argument  is  evaluated  and  laid  to  rest  by  Cherniss,  loc.  cit. 
(supra,  n.  1).  See  also  Friedliinder,  11.485  n.  1.  We  would  further  subscribe  to 
Schaerer's  (p.  67  n.  1)  criticism  of  Howald's  Platons  Leben  (Ziirich,  1923). 

'  Of  the  four  ancient  titles  of  the  Phaedru^,  two  are  clearly  not  needed:  IlepiKaXoO 
and  Uipl  "^vxvs.  It  is  true  that  all  Plato's  works  are  based  on  a  manifold  of  themes, 
as  Shorey  (The  Unity  of  Plato's  Thought  and  elsewhere)  has  well  pointed  out;  but 
here  the  scope  has  been  narrowed,  in  view,  we  think,  of  the  enormous  complexity  of 
the  union  of  the  two  chief  themes. 

^  Thompson  actually  considered  the  Philebus  earlier,  but  for  such  tri%-ial  reasons 
that  his  views  have  generally  been  dismissed  without  discussion. 

"  There  are  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  courting  of  Agathon  in  Symp.  213c, 
222c  flf. 

^^  See  Bitter,  loc.  cit.  (supra,  n.  2). 

"  Wilamowitz  (Platon,  1.487)  is  good  on  this:  "Ein  wunderbares  Werk ;  bei  jedem 
neuen  Lesen  entdeckt  man  neue  Wunder,  denn  niemals  hat  Platon  seiner  Seele  so 

freie  Bewegung  gestattet der  ganze  Philosoph  steht  dahinter  und  blickt  iiberall 

hervor."  Shorey  was   fond   of   calling  Wilamowitz'  book   a   "novel";    but   even  a 
romance  which  contains  such  passages  may  be  welcomed. 

^-On  the  playful  characteristics  of  Plato's  writing  see  Laws  803b;  Schaerer,  op. 
cit.  (supra,  n.  1),  pp.  19  ff.,  51  ff.,  and  the  entire  book  of  De  Vries,  Spel  bij  Platon.  As 
might  be  expected,  Aristotle  too  (Ehet.  3.7.11,  1408b  20)  has  noted  the  irony; 
though  he  may,  as  editors  think,  be  referring  merely  to  specific  passages  such  as 
238D,  24lE. 

i^On  Platonic  interpretation  in  general,  see  the  sensible  words  of  W.  J.  W. 
Koster,  "Le  Mythe  de  Platon,  de  Zarathoustra  et  des  Chaldeens,"  Mnein.  Suppl.  3 
(1951)  84.  His  main  thesis  vigorously  combats  Oriental  influence  in  the  Phaedrus 
and  elsewhere  and  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  erudite. 

"A.  Tumarkin  (Ilbcrgs  Neue  Jahrbiicher,  1  [1925]  17-31)  attempts  to  establish 
unity  from  a  philosophical  analysis. 

'■■  There  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  with  the  choice  of  such  a  symbol  in  view  of  the 
famous  oath  (236e;  and  cf.  Lucian,  Vit.  Auct.  16;  Philostratus,  Apoll.  6.19,  where 
it  is  Socrates  himself  who  swears  by  the  plane).  But  we  may  add  a  few  further 
details:  the  Agora  was  beautified  by  the  tree  (Ar.  frag.  Ill,  Hall  and  Geldart ;  Phit. 
Cim.  13,  Mor.  818d),  as  was  the  Academy  itself  (Plin.  N.  H.  12.9).  Hortensius 
nourished  his  planes  with  wine  (Macr.  3.13.3;  cf.  Pliny  12.8),  and  Ovid  calls  the 
tree  genialis  (Met.  10.95)  ;  one  may  think  also  of  the  situation  in  Juv.  1.12. 
Theocritus  18.48  mentions  that  divine  honors  were  paid  to  Helen's  plane. 

'« Cf.  Symp.  177d,  Mcno  76c,  and  Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  pp.  487  and  478  f.  on 
Lysis  204BC,  Charm.  154b. 

>•  As  in  the  early  dialogues,  e.g.,  Laches  181b,  188e-189a;  Charm.  153a-155b; 
Hipp.  Maj.  286de;  Lysis  204bc. 

>«  See  Shorey  on  Charm.  164d  (What  Plato  Said,  p.  481). 
1*  The  Greek  (arvcpop)  contains  a  pun  also. 

""  The  ninth  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott  has  not  yet  recognized  the  rhetorical, 
technical,  meaning  of  iLvaynaios  (236a). 

='  The  speech  presents  to  our  minds  a  logical  cul-de-sac:  it  cannot  possibly  be  by 
Lysias  or  conceivably  by  Plato.  The  only  likelihood  remaining  is  that  Plato  heard  it 
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somewhere,  found  enough  resemblance  to  Lysias'  manner  to  satisfy  verisimilitude 
and  his  own  artistic  conscience,  doubtless  doctoring  as  needed;  he  may  even  have 
been  so  impressed  by  its  inane  possibilities  that  he  made  it  the  cornerstone  of  his  own 
masterpiece.  If  so,  this  is  the  mightiest  oak  that  ever  sprung  from  lowliest  acorn. 
For  the  bibliography  see  Shorey's  note  on  230e  (What  Plato  Said,  p.  550)  ;  Bitter, 
op.  cit.  {supra,  n.  2),  p.  115.  H.  Eichards,  CR  14  (1900)  342  f.,  is  still  good  reading 
and  contains  several  suggestive  remarks.  Denniston,  The  Greek  Particles,  p.  Ixxx, 
directs  attention  to  a  detail  in  which  the  imitation  of  Lysianic  syntax  is  wonderfully 
exact.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  Suidas  {s.v.  Lysias)  states  that  Lysias  wrote 
erotic  letters,  five  of  them  addressed  to  boys. 

--  The  only  flat  passage  is  the  alleged  speech  of  Lysias,  and  even  here  there  is 
introduced  the  notion  of  madness  which  will  prove  to  be  important  to  the  dialectic. 

^  The  modern  reader  will  think  of  Proust's  last  volume  or  Tod  in  Venedig  or  tlie 
appalling  villain  of  Les  Faux-monnayeurs. 

"*  256d  is  a  passage  which  has  caused  endless  embarrassment  to  those  who  are 
determined  to  make  Plato  say  and  feel  what  he  could  not  possibly  have  felt  or  said. 
Hence,  in  sadness,  Stewart  (The  Myths  of  Plato,  p.  336)  cites  Laws  841d,  as  though 
Plato,  unlike  ordinary  mortals,  was  incapable  of  change  or  development  (and  cf. 
W.  H.  S.  Jones,  Greek  Morality,  pp.  120  ff. ;  Thompson's  Appendix  I  of  his  edition 
of  the  Phaedrus;  and,  strange  to  say,  Shorey  on  Rep.  46Sbc  in  his  Loeb  edition). 
On  the  other  hand,  a  uai've  acceptance  of  Plato's  apparent  position  may  lead  to  the 
absurdities  of  a  Warner  Fite  {The  Platonic  Legend,  passim).  Lest  the  unwary 
reader  be  tempted  to  pry  into  such  a  work,  which  has  fortunately  not  become  notori- 
ous, let  us  reproduce  a  few  typical  judgments:  ".  .  .  the  Gorgias  is  an  attempt  to  be 
impressive  which  succeeds  only  in  being  ill-tempered  and  absurd"  (p.  190)  ;  "The 
drop  from  the  sublime  to  the  vulgar  in  the  Symposium,  his  most  finished  production, 
is  paralleled  in  the  second  part  of  the  Phaedrus  by  a  drop  from  the  sublime  to  the 
commonplace"  (p.  279)  ;  and  of  these  last  two  works  he  says,  "Really  to  get  the  effect 
of  these  dialogues  (the  comic  effect  indeed)  we  must  note  that  Plato  looks  upon  the 
common  man  ...  as  if  they  were  so  many  barnyard  animals''  {sic,  p.  176).  One  may 
add  in  all  humility  that  ignorance  of  philosophy,  of  Greek,  and  of  Plato,  all 
admittedly  above  the  level  of  the  barnyard  animal,  if  not  the  common  man,  is  no 
excuse  for  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  one  has  chosen  to  indict  the  greatest 
of  European  prose  writers.  People  who  disapprove  of  the  subject  matter  of  Greek 
literature  may  be  urged  to  do  their  reading,  or  at  least  their  writing,  elsewhere. 
And  at  this  point  J.  J.  Chapman,  too,  implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh,  as  does 
•also  the  miserable  farrago  of  Winspear  and  Silverberg  {Who  Was  Socrates?); 
even  Aristotle  has  recently  undergone  a  shameful  travesty  (R.  Allendy,  Treason 
Complex,  New  York,  1949). 

One  might  call  L.  Dugas,  L'Amitie  antique,  antiquated  if  this  were  possible  in  a 
subject  which  has  never  been  adequately  examined.  An  interesting  book  is  Rolf 
Lagerborg's  Bie  Platonische  Licie  (Leipzig,  1926),  though  it  is  scarcely  more  than 
an  introduction  and  gives  little  or  no  hint  of  the  real  problems  involved.  Contrast,  for 
example,  Phaedr.  256d  with  Gorg.  494e  and  some  suspicion  of  the  moral  issue  may  be 
aroused  (cf.  also  Phaedr.  243bc).  ".  .  .  le  savant  qui  s'epuise  et  se  tue  de  travail  ne 

salt  peut-etre  pas  qu'il  est  amoureux L'homme  a  une  tendance  qui  consiste  a 

vouloir  se   sacrifier  a  I'eternel   pour  y  entrer,   et  cette  tendance  est  precisement 
I'amour."  (Faguet,  Pour  qu'on  Use  Platon,  p.  190.) 
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There  is  a  hint  at  what,  at  least  from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  may  be  the 
truth  in  Jeanmaire,  "Couroi  et  Couretes,"  Travaux  et  Memoires  de  VUniversite  de 
Lille,  U.S.,  1  (1939)  459. 

^  There  follows  in  the  MSS  a  mysterious  parenthesis  which  Eobin  translates, 
"L'ame  en  effet,  an  temps  jadis,  etait  tout  eutiere  emplumee."  Since  this  will  hardly 
do,  it  may  be  possible  to  take  the  words  as  meaning  "every  soul  once  had  wings";  or, 
better,  delete  them  as  an  explanatory  parenthesis  (cf.  n.  29  infra). 

^^  Many  scholars,  however,  believe  these  to  be  genuine  Orphic  verses.  The  point 
here,  however,  whether  Plato  wrote  the  lines  or  not,  is  the  special  twist  given  to  the 
argument  by  their  introduction.  Much  may  be  accepted  here  and  elsewhere  as  Plato's 
own  invention,  but  Gregoire  (Eur.  Helen,  Bude  ed.,  pp.  30  ff.)  seems  to  go  too  far  in 
suggesting  that  Plato  "invented"  the  Stesichorean  palinode. 

-' Cf .  Bitter,  op.  cit.  {supra,  n.  2),  p.  132  n.  100.  The  scholia  explain  (p.  85,  ed. 
Greene;  pp.  224—225,  ed.  Couvreur). 

^'Cf.  Linforth,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philol.,  12.311,  who  is  admirably  clear 
that  "the  attribution  of  ideas  to  fictitious  authorities  is  almost  a  haliit  of  the  Platonic 
Socrates." 

^'  It  is  not  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  interpolations  of  the  Platonic 
text;  yet  certainly  no  one  who  cares  for  our  author  can  read  the  words  (229d  1-2) 
ij .  .  .ripiraaOr]  unmoved  by  suspicion;  and  if  he  turns  to  Jachmann  (Der  Platontext, 
p.  316)  he  will  find  his  suspicions  confirmed.  The  same  authority  points  out  that  the 
Phaedrits,  the  Phaedo,  and  the  Gorgias  are  the  most  heavily  interpolated  portions  of 
the  Platonic  corpus.  For  the  Gorgias  the  work  of  Hirschig  and  Cobet  liad  long  ago 
led  us  to  the  same  conclusion;  but  for  the  other  two  dialogues  not  even  the  genius 
of  Badham  has  as  yet  set  things  to  rights. 

•■"^  Wihnnowitz'  thoughts  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  his  Platan,  1.455  n. 

••"  Cf.  Maddalena,  Le  lettcre  di  Platone  (Bari,  1947),  pp.  285  ff.,  341. 

"^Cf.  E.  M.  Forster,  Aspects  of  the  Novel  (New  York,  1927),  pp.  44-68,  on  the 
functions  of  "the  story." 

^  Phaedrus  no  doubt  merely  desires  to  show  that  he  knows  the  story  to  be  a  fiction 
of  Socrates'  own  (cf.  n.  28  supra)  ;  but  this  is  irrelevant,  as  the  young  man  is  forced 
to  admit.  It  is  possible,  in  the  Platonic  dialogues,  to  obtain  from  the  reaction  of  the 
interlocutor  the  degree  of  difficulty  to  be  imputed  to  each  statement  of  the  protag- 
onist; this,  no  doubt,  is  to  facilitate  the  reader's  task.  It  may  even  be  possil)le  to 
arrange  the  early  dialogues  on  this  basis. 

"'  Cf.  the  admirable  anecdotes  with  which  Toynbee  enlivens  and  illuminates  his 
Study  of  History  (e.g.,  V,521  f.). 

'■'•On  the  myths  in  general,  see  P.  Frutiger,  Les  Mythes  de  Platan  (Paris,  1920), 
with  a  good  bibliography;  Shorey,  ed.  Republic  (Loeb),  Il.lxviii  n.  b  ;  Koster,  op.  cit. 
(supra,  n.  13).  L.  Edelstein  (Jour.  Hist.  Ideas,  10  [1949]  463-481)  does  not  treat 
the  lesser  inventions,  but  is  very  informing  on  the  larger  historical  and  ethical  myths. 
Our  own  "story"  is  not  intended  to  be  suggestive  about  the  nature  of  the  Platonic 
myth,  but  rather  about  the  "construction"  (see  pp.  402  f.)  embodied  in  it. 

'"  For  an  excellent  example  of  Platonic  compression  see  Linforth  on  Garg.  493 
(Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philol.,  12.313). 
")'         "  One  may  indeed  suspect  a  private  purpose  in  the  sudden  introduction  of  Isocrates 
in  278e  (cf.  n.  1  supra). 
\  *^  On  madness  in  the  Phacdrus  sec  Linforth,  "Telestic  Madness  in  I'lato,  Phaedrus 
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244DE,"  and  "The  Corybantic  Kites  in  Plato,"  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philol.,  13.163- 
172,  121-162. 

^''  Laws  893B-896E;  cf.  Cherniss,  Aristotle's  Criticism  of  Plato,  1.413  n.  343.  We 
are  inclined  to  suspect  a  degree  of  interpolation  in  this  passage  of  the  Phaedrus. 

*°  The  most  ambitious  treatment  of  this  subject  is  Sheldon's  The  Varieties  of 
Temperament  (New  York,  1942),  which  attempts  to  establish  a  correlation  between 
physical  types  (somatotypes)  and  kinds  of  temperament. 

■"  See  Schaerer's  interpretation,  op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  1),  p.  37. 

*-  Phaedrus  observes,  "I  know  I  had  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  tale"  (265c). 

"  Documentation  of  this  attitude  will  seem  invidious ;  to  single  out  representative 
cases  of  such  a  common  trait  is  one  of  the  more  unpleasant  uses  to  which  footnotes 
may  lead  themselves.  For  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  intended  here,  one  may 
glance  at  almost  any  textbook  in  psychology,  especially  on  the  elementary  level,  and 
particularly  the  introductory  attempt  to  distinguish  psychology  from  other  dis- 
ciplines. As  to  the  understanding  of  scientific  classifications,  that  is  a  very  different 
matter;  one  lists  witli  pleasure  the  great  names  of  Wittgenstein,  Russell,  Reichenbach, 
Carnap.  A  fair  introduction  to  the  problem  and  to  the  level  of  discussion  may  be 
found  in  Max  Black,  Language  and  Philosophy  (Cornell,  1949). 

"  Practical  Criticism,  pp.  5-6.  As  to  the  social  sciences  in  general,  see  for  example 
Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Free  Speech  (New  York,  1948),  p.  7:  "At  this  point,  a  pro- 
test must  be  entered  against  the  oversimplified  advice  which  tells  us  that  we  should 
introduce  into  the  realms  of  economics,  politics,  and  morals  the  'methods'  of  the 
'sciences.'  In  so  far  as  the  advice  suggests  to  us  that  we  keep  our  beliefs  within  the 
limits  of  the  evidence  which  warrants  them,  in  so  far  as  it  tells  us  that  our  thinking 
about  human  relationships  must  be  as  exact  and  tentative,  as  orderly  and  inclusive, 
as  is  the  work  done  by  students  of  physical  and  biological  fact,  no  one  may  challenge 

either  its  validity  or  its  importance But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  urged  that 

the  chief  source  of  our  blundering  ineptness  in  dealing  with  moral  and  political  prob- 
lems is  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  think  about  them  except  by  quantitative  methods 
which  are  borrowed  from  non-moral,  non-political,  non-social  sciences.  In  this  sense 
we  need  to  be,  not  more  scientific,  but  less  scientific,  not  more  quantitative,  but  other 
than  quantitative." 

^°  It  has  doubtless  often  been  felt,  though  less  often  said,  that  Plato's  censorship 
of  poetry  was  a  profound  reflection  on  what  the  moralist  in  him  came  to  fear,  namely, 
his  own  enchantment  with  imagination.  (And  we  should  not  rashly  conclude  from 
anecdotes  like  the  one  in  Plut.  Arist.  1.4  [318ef]  that  Plato's  public  behavior  was 
at  variance  with  his  teaching.)  Faguet  (Pour  qu'on  Use  Platon,  p.  48)  begins  his 
chapter  on  "Les  Haines  de  Platon"  with  the  words :  "Le  plus  grand  des  poetes  grecs 
apres  Homere  a  deteste  les  poetes  grecs."  (Cf.  Quint.  10.1.81.)  The  death  of  Socrates, 
it  may  have  been,  turned  a  poet  who  might  have  had  no  equal  into  the  greatest,  or 
surely  the  subtlest,  of  prose  writers.  Instead  of  the  vast  and  wonderful  ambiguity  of 
verse,  the  poete  manque  harnessed  himself  to  what  he  may  have  felt  was  the  more 
responsible  discipline  of  unmetrieal  exposition.  Besides,  he  may  well  have  decided 
that  Attic  poetry  was  bankrupt:  it  had  terminated  in  Euripides  (cf.  Eep.  568ab  on 
the  "wisdom"  of  this  tragedian).  It  had  never  risen  above,  or  sunk  below,  the  drama. 
It  is  not  an  accident  that  Plato's  works  are  dialogues  and  that  all  of  them  emphasize 
action,  spiritual  or  intellectual.  The  private  drama  of  the  soul  has  replaced  the  public 
interpretation  of  religious  myth.  But  even  so,  Plato  could  not  escape  poetry  or  the 
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theater.  That  the  reasons  for  his  own  reaction  to  poetry  were,  in  part,  apparent  to 
himself  is  suggested  by  such  passages  as  Eep.  595b,  607c  ff.  (and  cf.  Carl  Vering, 
Platons  Staat,  p.  7). 

Catherine  Eau  (Art  and  Society:  A  Eeinterpretation  of  Plato,  New  York,  1951) 
has  recently  provided  a  closely  argued  analysis  of  the  relation  of  Plato's  views  on 
art  to  the  special  conditions  of  his  time,  with  attention  to  the  vulgarization  attendant 
upon  the  secularizing  of  the  arts.  She  suggests  (p.  35)  that  Plato's  practice,  espe- 
cially in  the  "lyric  surges  of  the  Phaedrus  and  the  Symposium,  intense  yet  perfectly 
controlled,"  is  intended  to  show  "how  highly  he  values  fine  workmanship." 

*"  But  for  modern  employment  of  the  theory  of  symbolism  there  is  abundant  mate- 
rial: a  recent  example  is  W.  H.  Auden's  The  Enchafcd  Flood  (New  York,  1950). 
W.  M.  Urban's  Language  and  Eeality  (New  York,  1939)  is  probably  the  most  ex- 
haustive philosophical  treatment  of  the  problem  of  literary  symbolism. 

"  That  is,  the  circumstances  of  the  dialogue  illustrate  the  dialectical  resolution : 
Socrates,  a  philosopher,  implants  seeds  of  wisdom  in  Phaedrus,  a  young  man  fond 
of  discourse. 

"It  is  simply  true  that,  in  setting  the  emphasis  so  strongly  upon  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  and  in  leaving  so  little  room  for  the  will  and  the  instinctive  emotions, 
Classical  Philosophy,  even  the  Philosojjhy  of  Plato,  had  left  the  great  heart  of  Man- 
kind untouched"  (P.  E.  More,  Hellenistic  Philosophies,  11.299).  This  may  be  true  of 
Aristotle  and  also  of  Aristippus  and  Epicurus,  but  it  is  hardly  so,  as  regards  the  Will, 
of  the  great  Stoics,  and  it  is  surely  false  of  Plato  (unless  More  is  thinking  only  of 
the  last  period:  Philebu-s  and  the  Laws). 

*"  Education  is  itself  the  art  of  seduction  (Laws  659d). 

<"  Cf.  Shorey  (Loeb  ed.)  on  Pep.  533b. 
"    ™  For  true  rhetoric  even  in  the  Gorgias  see  503.\,  504d,  517a. 

"  On  the  unity  of  the  emotions  and  the  theory  of  education  see  Cherniss,  AJP 
57  (1936)  483. 

"^Cf.  the  Hermias  scholia  (ed.  Couvreur,  p.  1)  :  t6v  ^aibpov  iirl  pr]Topi.Ky  eirTorjutvov 
iTrav6.yei  eiri  rrjv  dXrj9Jj  prjTopiKriv,  rovrkim  <pi\o(TOipiav. 

^Cf.  Cherniss,  Piddle  of  the  Early  Academy,  p.  3;  Misch,  History  of  Autobiog- 
raphy (English  ed.,  London,  1950),  1.145  (=1.148  of  the  third  German  edition)  and 
the  instructive  comparison  with  the  tone  and  raison  d'etre  of  the  Seventh  Epistle  (cf. 
note  55  infra). 

^*  Cf.  the  theories  of  Hermann  and  Stallbaum  summarized  and  criticized  in  Ritter, 
op.  cit.  (supra,  n.  2),  p.  5. 

'^^  See  also  Bergson,  Les  Deux  Sources  de  la  Morale  et  la  Peligion  (Paris,  1932), 
pp.  98-103.  Education  cannot  be  automatic  (Symp.  175d)  ;  cf.  Schaerer,  op.  cit. 
(supra,  n.  1),  pp.  15  f.  This  excellent  critic  has,  however,  in  our  opinion,  no  right  to 
appeal  to  the  notorious  Seventh  Epistle:  this  we  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  work.  In  spite  of  Schaerer's  sincere  and  eloquent  apology  (p.  16, 
n.  1)  his  thesis  will  not  quite  do:  ". . .  meme  si  la  lettre  est  inauthentique,  les  prin- 
eipes  qu'elle  developpe  sout  en  parfait  accord  avec  ceux  de  la  pensee  et  de  Tocuvre 
platonicienne."  The  dubious  word  here  is  "parfait." 

We  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  attack  on  the  Epistles  is  growing  ominously 
brisk  and  the  circular  arguments  are  closing.  Following  Cherniss  (AJP  54  [1933] 
79  f.,  178  ff.;  Piddle  of  the  Early  Academy,  p.  13)  and  Robin  (ed.  Phaedrus,  p.  xx, 
n.  1),  there  has  now  been  enlisted  the  acumen  of  Misch  (op.  cit.  supra,  n.  53)  and  the 
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detailed  patience  and  clarity  of  Maddalena  (La  lettere  cli  Platone,  passim).  There 
is  hope  that  we  may  some  day  return  to  the  sanity  of  Heidel,  Pscudo-Platonica  (Bal- 
timore, 1896),  pp.  27-39,  a  brilliant  summary  of  the  best  views  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  distinction  seems  to  be  (as  between  attackers  and  defenders)  that  of  an 
outer  and  an  inner  logic.  The  outer  logic,  with  its  strong  interest  in  biography  (cf. 
Cherniss,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Philol.,  12.279  fF.),  erects  a  romance,  which  the 
inner  is  compelled  to  reject  with  vigor. 

Addendum:  Hackforth's  admirable  commentary  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1952)  ap- 
peared too  late  to  be  of  service  to  us,  except  to  hearten  and  cheer  by  confirming  our 
conclusions,  as  it  does  not  infrequently. 
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